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In  the  present  disturbance  of  the  eqailibrinm  of  Europe, 
and  the  consequent  nnsettledness  of  international  politics,  there 
are  four  great  eimpires  contending  for  the  mastery  of  Europe — 
the  Komanic  or  Southern,  the  Germanic  or  Northern,  the 
Slavonic  or  Eastern,  and  the  British  or  Western.  The  first 
may  be  said  to  be  marshalled  under  the  Pope,  and  to  embrace 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France ;  the  second  under  Bismarck,  and  to 
embrace  Prussia  and  the  other  German  States ;  the  third  under 
Oortschakoff,  and  to  embrace  Russia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and'  a 
few  of  the  smaller  Austrian  States ;  and  the  fourth  under  the 
British  Cabinet,  and  to  embrace  the  British  Isles  and  their  colo- 
niea.  Each  one  believes  that  if  its  forces  were  all  united,  or 
even  properly  organized  under  a  close  alliance,  it  could  conquer 
any  or  all  of  the  rest ;  and  each  is  accordingly  looking,  under 
one  form  or  another,  for  a  unity  and  cooperation  of  its  co- 
aangninaires  to  this  end.  In  this  contest,  whose  course  we 
shall  attempt  to  trace  in  this  article,  the  Ilomanic  Empire  can 
be  said  to  represent  the  Church ;  the  Germanic,  the  State  and 
its  organized  civilizing  institutions ;  the  Slavonic,  the  army ; 
and  the  British,  commerce — so  that  it  is  a  contest  between 
religion,  science,  numbers,  and  wealth ;  or,  in  its  moral  aspect. 
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between  faith,  intelligence,  force,  and  morality;  or,  relig- 
ionsly  considered,  between  ritnaliam,  rationalism,  indifferent- 
ism,  and  humanitarianism.  W^  shall  first  speak  of.  the  Bo- 
manic  Empire. 

The  Bomanic  peoples,  who  are  represented  by  the  Chnrch, 
are  the^descendants  and  successors  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
with  their  physical  and  intellectnal  characteristics  in  general 
preserved,  and  with  their  langnage,  customs,  sympathies,  and 
religion  all  more  or  less  faithfally  handed  down  to  the  present. 
For,  in  most  respects,  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Italians  are 
no  more  different  from  the  ancient  Eomans  than  the  distance 
which  separates  them  in  time  would  require  of  the  blood  de- 
scendants of  a  race.    Their  most  general  characteristic  is  a 
strong  sensnousnes9,  which  the  fiery  sun  of  the  south  and  the 
clear  skies  and  smiling  landscapes  of  their  homes  have  devel- 
oped  to  an  sssthetical  sensibility  in  art,  a  beantiful  ceremonial 
in  worship,  a  dogmatic  faith  in  religion,  a  submissive  obedi- 
ence in  moral  practice,  and  a  theocratic  subordination  of  State 
to  Church  in  politics.    Sentiment  taking  among  them  the 
place  of  thouzht,  faith  of  knowledge,  politeness  of  morality, 
and  graded  subjection  of  liberty  and  equality,  they  are  the 
depositaries  of  Bourbonism  and  anti-modernism  in  general. 
Their  idea  is  to  unite  all  the  Bomanic  peoples  in  a  religio-politi- 
cal  organization,  in  order  to  bring  their  characteristics  to  a 
supremacy  in  the  world.     They  hope  in  the  end  to  restore,  as 
Bomans,  if  not  the  ancient  Empire  of  the  Csesars,  at  least  the 
medisBval  Empire  of  the  Popes.    The  Bomans  are  numerous 
enough,  they  think«  to  rule  the  civilized  world,  as  in  the  days 
of  Constantino  and  Charlemagne,  and  to  rule  it  from  the 
Eternal  City.     As  the  Italians  recently  solved  their  perplex- 
ing difficulties  about  the  supremacy  of  the  State,  and  instead 
of  making  Savoy,  or  Lombardy,  or  Ycnico  the  master,  or 
Milan,  Florence,  or  Naples  the  capital,  united  them  all  in  one 
kingdom,  with  Bome  for  the  capital  and  Italy  for  the  whole; 
so  they  think  that,  instead  of  deciding  the  rivalries  between 
Franccf,  Spain,  and  Italy  for  the  mastery  among  the  Bomans, 
they  should  unite  them  all  in  one  Church,  with  the  capital  at 
Bome,  and  their  empire  in  all  the  world. 
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The  rcligioQB  element  is  the  Btrongest  one  in  the  Bomanic 
peoples,  and  therefore  most  natnrally  brought  uppermost  in 
their  policy.  It  is,  indeed,  about  the  only  element  of  strength 
left  them  from  their  ancient  greatness,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  which,  in  their  present  enervation,  they  are  intellectu- 
ally capable.  The  Romanic  peoples  are  all  Catholics,  and, 
with  their  colonized  countries  of  South  America  and  Mexico, 
are  about  the  only  Catholics  in  the  world.  Their  religion  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  their  own,  developed  out  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Romans,  with  the  mere  name  and  externals  of 
Christianity  taken  on ;  and  as  so  developed  it  is  adapted  to 
the  tastes  of  no  other  peoples.  Their  religion,  moreover,  has 
been,  and  is  capable  of  being*,  kept  peculiarly  Romanic — that 
is,  Bouthem  Ultramontane  or  ritualistic  For,  as  often  as  in 
spreading  among  other  stocks  and  races  of  men,  it  has  been 
modified  to  new  tastes  and  requirements,  or  as  often  as  it  has 
been  broken  off  from  by  reformations  or  rebellions,  as  has  been 
its  fate  among  the  Slavonic^  Oermanic,  and  Anglican  peoples, 
BO  often  has  the  Romanic  element  in  the  Church  rallied  and 
restored  it  to  its  southern  sensuousncss  as  against  northern 
rationalism.  Thus,  atlter  the  reformations  of  Huss,  Luther, 
and  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  well  as  after  the  more  ancient  sepa- 
ration of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Itfilian,  French,  and  Spanish 
Catholics,  who,  during  these  ruformations,  consistently  fought 
for  the  Church  as  it  was,  restored  again  its  Ultramontane 
character,  sensualized,  ritualized,  and  Jesuitizcd  it  further, 
and  put  it  more  securely  than  ever  under  the  spirit  of  the 
Romanic  peoples.  Since  no  reformation  of,  or  separation  from, 
the  Church  has  yet  occurred  amons;  the  Romanic  peoples,  either 
in  France,  Spain;  or  Italy,  this  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 
But  the  way  in  which  more  especially  the  Catholics  now  keep 
their  religion  Romanic,  even  beyond  the  extent  of  its  Romanic 
population,  is  by  the  preponderance  of  Cardinals  from  the 
Romanic  States,  and  especially  from  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
Cardinals,  eighty  in  number,  are  the  advisers  or  cabinet  offi- 
cers of  the  Pope,  and  ought  theoretically,  to  be  chosen  in  due 
proportion  from  the  different  peoples  and  nations  embraced  in 
the  Catholic  religion.    But  owing  to  the  local  situation  of  the 
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chief  Pontificate,  and  to  theexpcDse  and  loes  of  infiuence  that 
would  attend  the  prelates  of  other  countries  if  they  left  their 
fiocks  for  Rome,  the  Cardinals  are  mostly  taken  from  men 
nearer  headquarters,  and  consequently  from  Italians,  Spanish, 
and  French.  The  few  who  are  taken  from  more  distant  for- 
eigners are  rendered  uninfiuential,  because  not  familiar  with 
the  ecclesiastical  rings  and  machinery  of  Rome,  or  unavailable 
as  practical  advisers  because  not  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
tongne,  or  living  too  far  off  for  consultation.  The  working 
Cardinals  are  the  priests  who  supply  the  churches  at  Rome, 
and'  live  off  their  revenues,  and  who,  accordingly,  must  be 
Italians,  and  of  such  second  das^  talent  and  ambition  as  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  humble  livings  which  those  churches  afford. 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  controlled  by  Italian  monks  of  the  lowest  order,  which  gives 
an  Ultramontane  tinge  to  everything  Catholic,  keeps  the 
Church  back  in  the  conservatism  and  illiberalism  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  in  politics  commits  it  to  the  Romanic,  and,  in 
general,  to  the  Italian  policy.  We  can  readily  see,  then,  why 
religion  should  be  made  the  rallying  principle  of  the  Romanic 
peoples,  since  it  is  not  only  the  strongest  element  among  them, 
but  can  be  kept  entirely  under  their  control,  and  made  to 
express  their  opinions  and  prejudices,  as  well  as  to  advance 
their  political  policy  among  other  peoples.  This,  therefc^e, 
is  the  religious  idea  of  the  Church — to  get  hold  of  and  bring 
out  this  religious  element  of  the  Romans,  and  by  identifying  it 
with  their  political  interests,  to  promote  the  latter  by  the  spread 
of  the  former. 

The  next  object  of  the  Romanic  peoples,  and  especially  of 
the  Church,  is  to  bring  the  religious  element  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  by  ruling  it  they  may  rule  the  whole. 
They  would,  accordingly,  have  men  think  more  of  spiritual 
than  of  temporal  things,  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth,  more 
of  religion  than  of  politics.  Setting  in  bold  contrast  the  eter- 
nal glory  of  the  next  world  with  the  temporal  character  of 
this,  they  would  even  have  the  secular  interests,  since  they  are 
inferior,  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  eternal ;  the  worldly 
powers  put  under  the  spiritual,  the  State  under  the  Church, 
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the  kings  and  emperors  under  the  Pope.  They  would,  in 
general,  have  the  priests  do  the  managing  of  the  world,  that 
it  may  be  done  with  due  regard  to  its  sabordinate  place,  and 
as  contribntory  to  the  Church.  In  short,  they  would  train 
the  people  in  every  way  to  regard  their  social  and  political  in- 
terests as  secondary,  and  to  be  managed  by  others  than  them- 
selves—  the  very  essence  of  slavery  —  all  in  order  that  the 
Church  may  get  the  control  for  itself,  and  through  it  get  the 
control  both  of  the  Bomanic  and  the  other  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope. 

But  not  only  would  the  Bomans  or  the  Church  bring  religion 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  but,  in  the  next  place, 
they  would  make  it  the  bond  of  union  among  the  nations. 
Something,  they  say,  must  determine  the  adaptability  of  the 
different  States  for  fusions  and  alliances,  and,  eince  religion 
is  the  highest  interest  in  nations,  they  would  have  a  nation 
always  act  according  to  its  religious  interests,  and  never 
against  any  nation  which  is  a  unit  with  it  on  this  point  In 
other  words,  they  would  classify  the  different  peoples  on  their 
religions,  and  fraternize  with  and  bind  together  the  Catholics 
and  Catholic  States,  because  Catholic.  In  this  way  they  hope 
especially  to  unite  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  in  their  interest, 
and  to  keep  them  together,  whatever  minor  issues  and  jeal- 
ousies may  separate  them.  Their  rallying  cry  is,  that  the 
Catholic  States  should  conquer  the  world,  just  as  the  Catholic 
religion  should;  herein  putting  forth  a  similar  claim  to  the  one 
anciently  put  forth  by  the  Church,  that  the  Christian  nations 
should  rule  the  world  as  against  the  heathen.  This  aspiration 
has  always  been  and  is  a  part  of  their  religion — the  ideal  of 
Jesuitism — namely,  that  the  Church,  or  its  agents  in  secular 
government,  should  rule  the  world  in  the  interest  of  Christ,  or 
of  the  spiritual  world. 

The  next  idea  of  the  Church  is,  that  all  this  religious  ele- 
ment should  be  controlled  by  the  Pope.  This  would  at  once 
throw  it,  with  all  its  attendant  secular  power,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romanic  people,  as  explained  above.  It  is  no  unwor- 
thy object  of  the  ambition  of  any  man  or  organization  to  rule 
the  religion  of  the  world,  especially  if  the  place  and  import- 
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aiice  be  Assigned  to  religion  that  is  here  claimed.  Neither 
Alexander,  Csesar,  nor  Napoleon  ever  dreamed  of  snch  an 
empire.  The  Church,  according  to  this  idea,  is  to  take  entire 
control  of  the  morals  of  the  race,  and  therein  to  rule  the 
springs  of  action  in  man.  The  Pope,  as  the  agent  of  the 
Church,  or  its  head,  is  to  bo  the  spiritual  general  to  ^trat^ze 
these  moral  forces  of  the  world  for  the  subjugation  of  the  rest. 
This  plan  will  put  at  least  half  of  man  under  Bome  and  Ilo- 
manic  influence,  and  paralyze  the  other  half  so  as  to  be  harm- 
less in  its  opposition.  The  idea  of  Popery,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  that  has  ever  been  developed  in  history, 
rivaling  the  philosophic  republic  of  Plato,  the  Universal  Ro- 
man Empire  of  Augustus,  the  European  Kepublic  of  the  Com- 
munists, and  even  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Christ,  is  that 
of  an  empire  within  an  empire,  an  empire  running  through 
all  the  States.  Separating  in  thought  the  Church  from  the 
State,  the  ecclesiastical  from  all  secular  governments,  the 
Church  is  to  interlace  and  be  interwoven  in  the  State,  its 
invisible  powers  wound  around  all  its  members,  recognized, 
protected,  and  enforced  by  the  State,  yet  left  free  in  every 
country  to  be  controlled  by  itself,  or  do  the  bidding  of  Homo. 
The  power  of  Home  is  to  be  the  central  spiritual  power  for  all 
the  States,  however  distant  and  different,  and  by  controlling 
the  religion  is  to  have  a  recognition  from  the  governments  as 
well  as  from  the  people  directly. 

Another  idea  of  the  Church  is  to  carry  out  this  power  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  treaties,  or  concordats,  to  be  made 
between  her  and  the  nations,  by  which  the  Church — that  is, 
the  Pope — is  to  be  allowed  to  regulate  the  faith,  order  the 
worship,  control  the  schools,  make  laws  for  marriages  and 
divorces,  and,  in  general,  control  the  people  in  matters  that 
relate,  however  remotely,  to  religion.  This  is  to  be  allowed 
to  the  Church  in  return  for  the  Church's  service  in  keeping 
the  people  loyal  to  their  rulers,  which  she  is  not  slow  to  do 
as  long  as  the  rulers  promote  the  inteiests  of  the  Church. 
Church  and  monarchies,  Pope  and  kings  are  a  mutual  sup- 
port, and  the  Church  insists  that  both  are  alike  necessary  to 
civil  government  and  the  maintenance  of  society.     In  this  way 
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does  the  Charch,  by  making  hereelf  felt  as  a  necessity  to  the 
governments,  secure  for  herself  an  efficient  recognition  by  them, 
and  have  their  secular  arm  lent  her  for  the  enforcing  of  her 
spiritual  authority. 

Another  idea  of  the  Church,  by  which  she  has  sought  to 
control  both  governments  and  people,  is  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility.  Finding  of  late  years  that  the  Catholics  are 
inclined  to  disregard  the  wishes  and  commands  of  the  Pope, 
however  clearly  made  known,  the  Church  has  thought  to 
clothe  his  Holiness  with  new  authority,  and  hence  has  decreed 
him  this  new  attribute,  with  express  penalties  of  ^damnation  to 
those  who  disbelieve  or  disobey  him.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
enable  the  Pope  to  quicklj,  and  without  appeal,  give  his  com- 
mands  to  the  world  in  the  interests  of  the  Church.  No  Catho* 
lie  government,  it  has  been  thought,  will  dare  to  disregard  his 
commands  when  uttered  by  such  sanctity ;  and  no  Protestant 
goverment  even  could  feel  safe  in  thwarting  them  if  it  has  any 
large  number  of  Catholics  under  it  By  this  authority,  recog- 
nized everywhere  by  the  Catholics,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  Pope  can,  with  a  word,  turn  the  people  against  any  nation 
he  may  see  fit,  or  even  against  their  own  nation,  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  or  political  contest,  make  them  side  with  what- 
ever faction  he  may  choose.  Thus  has.  the  Church  sought  to 
get  control  of  the  whole  religious  and  moral  element  of  the 
world,  that  through  it  it  might  control  the  rest. 

Again,  the  strength  of  the  Church  is  not  only  in  the  thor- 
ough organization  of  the  Ilomanic  peoples  on  the  basis  of 
religion,  but  also  in  having  and  keeping  alive  in  every  State 
an  element  weakening  to  such  State.  Thus  the  Church  has 
the  South  German  Catholic  States  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Prussia,  Poland  as  a  pair  of  reins  to  Russia,  and  Ireland  as  a 
powder-mine  under  England.  It  thus  holds  the  Germanic, 
the  Slavonic,  and  the  British  Empires  in  check  by  hostages, 
and  aims  to  get  in  all  these  countries  legislation  favorable  to 
the  Church  or  powerless  against  it.  What,  therefore,  the 
Church  cannot  do  by  strengthening  itself,  it  hopes  to  do  by 
weakening  others;  and  this,  indeed,  is  a  great  part  of  its  tac- 
tics, to  neutralize  the  Germanic,  Slavonic,  and  British  infln- 
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ODoe,  by  diffnaing  the  Romanic  religion  among  their  popola- 
tions. 

The  principal  conflict  now  being  waged  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  for  the  sapremacy  of  Europe  is  with  Oermany.  It  is 
true  that  in  all  Catholic  countries  it  keeps  the  fires  of  discon* 
tent  burning  by  religious  propagation.  But  all  the  resources 
of  the  Church,  secret  and  open,  by  propagandism  and  by 
diplomacy,  by  ezco.nmunications  and  threats  of  rebellion  and 
war,  are  directed  against  Germany.  This  is  because  Germany, 
by  its  recent  ascendancy  to  the  mastery  of  Europe,  has  most 
materially  interfered,  and  is  still  most  interfering,  with  the 
plans  and  prospects  of  the  Church.  For  Germany,  in  taking 
her  present  rank  in  the  world,  has  in  turn  conquered  Catholic 
Austria,  absorbed  the  South  German  or  Catholic  States,  van- 
quished Catholic  France,  raised  the  Dollinger  heresy,  expelled 
the  Jesuits  from  German  borders,  and  taken  all  political 
power  from  the  Church  in  Geru^an  domains.  Therefore  the 
Church  is  measuring  her  strength  with  the  Germans  today, 
making  the  issue  of  this  contest  the  chief  trial  question  in  the 
fate  of  the  Romanic  Empire.  The  measures  that  have  been 
successively  taken  by  the  Church  in  this  conflict  we  shall, 
therefore,  next  briefly  trace ;  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  as 
the  Church  had  left  nothinec  undone  to  prevent  the  ascendancy 
of  Germany,  so,  after  its  ascendancy,  it  has  left  nothing  un- 
done to  put  an  end  to  it. 

We  observe,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  finding  on  the 
close  of  the  Franco-German  war  that  it  was  useless  longer  to 
contest  the  rise  of  the  Germanic  peoples,  the  Church  next 
attempts,  with  unparalleled  boldness,  to  get  control  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  itself.  The  bringing  in  of  the  South  German  or 
Catholic  States  into  this  empire,  or  into  what  was  hitherto  the 
North  German  (and  Protestant)  Confederation,  gave  them 
special  hope  in  this  direction.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  elec- 
tion for  delegates  to  the  Imperial  Diet,  they  strained  every 
nerve  to  elect  Catholics,  and  in  many  cases  succeeded.  These 
Catholic  deputies  were  all  marshalled  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  cast  their  united  influence 
and  votes  steadily  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church.    They 
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projected  at  the  same  time  in  Berlin  a  Catholic  daily,  the 
OermaniOj  which  was  to  foster  and  direct  the  Catholic  inflo- 
eDce  in  the  new  empire.  Nothing  was  now  wanting,  they 
urged  with  a  semblance  of  patriotism,  to  complete  the  great- 
ness of  the  Germanic  Empire  bnt  the  blessing  of  the  Pope  apd 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Church.  Empire  and 
Ghnrch,  Kaiser  and  Pope,  thoy  claimed,  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  We  must  have,  they  insisted,  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  Oerman  Empire,  in  which  the  Pope  is  to 
be  the  spiritnal  and  William  the  temporal  head,  as  in  the 
glorious  days  of  Barbarossa.  The  Emperor  should  bo  crowned 
by  the  Pope  in  the  ancient  imperial  city  of  Worms  or  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  In  short,  the  Catholics  dreamed  of  nothiug  else, 
and  would  hear  of  nothiug  else  than  a  Qermanic-Italian  Em- 
pire, as  in  the  middle  ages,  or  rather  a  Oermanic-Koman  Em- 
pire. To  such  an  empire  they  professed  in  advauce  eternal 
obedience,  and  pledged  their  united  efforts  for  the  upbuilding 
and  aggrandizing  of  Germany.  Had  the  new  empire  acceded 
to  these  terms,  there  would  have  been  no  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics  to  the  union  of  Germany,  nor  any  of  the 
subsequent  conflicts  between  Church  and  State,  or  between 
Bismarck  and  the  Pope.  But  Germany  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  inveigled  into  exchanging  her  power  for  the  friendship 
of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  in  the  trial  of  this  question, 
which  was  had  in  the  Imperial  Diet  on  the  issue  of  a  crusade 
proposed  by  the  Catholics  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  to 
his  temporal  possessions,  the  Catholics  were  wofully  defeated, 
or  rather  outvoted  by  the  greater  number  of  the  Protestant 
members.  This  shattered  at  once  all  the  hopes,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Church  for  the  control  of  the 
German  Empire.  Subsequently  to  this,  therefore^  the  Catholics 
have  adopted  an  entirely  different  set  of  tactics. 

Seeing  themselves  thus  defeated,  the  Church  next  resolved 
to  oppose  the  new  empire  by  all  means,  foul  or  fair,  and  espe- 
cially to  prevent  any  further  consolidation  of  the  German 
States.  This  action  was  intended  partly  as  a  means  to  compel 
by  threats  what  tbey  could  not  carry  by  votes,  and  partly  as  a 
step  in  the  actual  work  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Col- 
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OS8118.  Ab,  therefore,  they  had,  in  the  first  place,  opposed  the 
entrance  of  the  South  German  or  Catholic  States  into  the  new 
German  Empire  (of  which  they  failed  by  a  single  vote),  they 
next  went  to  these  States — Bavaiia,  Baden,  and  Wirtemberg — 
tf)  oppose  at  every  step  any  closer  nnion  of  them  with  the 
empire.  A  party  was  accordingly  formed  nnder  their  insti- 
gation in  the  Sonth  German  States,  called  the  National  or 
States'  Sovereignty  Party,  which  was  opposed  to  what  might 
be  called  the  Imperial  or  Union  Party.  It  was  led  by  the 
priests  and  bishops,  nnder  special  direction  from  Rome,  and 
directed  all  its  efforts  to  create  a  sentiment  against,  German 
nnion,  which,  they  claimed,  was  merely  an  absorption  of  their 
own  State  nnder  Prussia,  and  of  the  supreme  power  under 
King  (now  Emperor)  William.  The  treaty  of  union  had 
already  put  the  army  of  all  these  States  under  the  direction 
of  the  emperor  and  his  Berlin  generals,  as  also  the  army  roads, 
railroads,  telegraphs,  and  whatever  was  necessary  for  the 
transportation  and  communication  of  troops.  As  it  was  sought 
now  to  put  also  the  postal  and  consular  system  under  imperial 
control,  as  well  as  the  currency  and  various  other  insignia  of 
sovereignty,  the  national  party  succeeded  in  persuading  their 
king  that  he  was  becoming,  instead  of  a  supreme  sovereign,  as 
heretofore,  a  mere  governor  under  King  William,  his  late 
rival,  which  was  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  taste  of  that 
hanghty  young  monarch.  The  departure  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  from  his  couH  to  Berlin  increased  this  feeling,  and  soon, 
seeing  himself  shorn  of  his  strength,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  opposition,  and  would  have  acted  systematically 
and  openly  against  the  now  empire,  but  for  another  matter 
that  was  now  gaining  importance  in  the  State. 

When  Bismarck  and  the  friends  of  union  in  Berlin  saw  the 
opposition  they  were  likely  to  meet  in  Bavaria  and  Wirtem- 
berg, they  went  right  down  into  the  heart  of  the  opposition, 
and  in  Manich  itself  set  on  foot  the  Old  Catholic  movement. 
Ddllingcr,  Fredcrichs,  and  some  other  loyal  German  professors 
were  induced  to  take  exceptions  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  in- 
fallibility, which  was  intended  to  be  made  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Church  for  the  propagation  of  the 
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national  or  separatist  views.  As  whcD  in  Troy  Cassandra  had 
been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers  by  stealth,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  Greeks,  and  Apollo  conld  no  longer  deprive 
her  of  them,  he  had  to  avenge  himself  by  making  the  Ti'ojan 
people  distrustful  of  her ;  so,  after  Germany  could  not  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility  in  the  (Ecumenical 
Council,  she  contented  herself  with  defeating  it  by  infusing 
an  incredulity  into  her  Catholic  citizens.  This  heresy  being, 
therefore,  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  disunion  agitations  of 
South  Germany,  the  priests  had  to  draw  off  from  the  political 
propagandism  in  favor  of  State  sovereignty,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  defending  the  Church.  Instead,  therefore,  of  usmg 
the  new  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  for  inculcating  their  po- 
litical ideas  of  separation,  they  found  it  policy  to  persuade  the 
people,  in  view  of  the  danger  with  which  the  dogma  was 
threatened,  that  it  was  of  no  practical  importance,  and  that 
BO  far  from  being  dangerous  to  the  State,  as  the  D5llinger 
partisans  and  unionjists  alleged,  who  wished  to  prevent  by  law 
its  promulgation  in  Bavaria,  they  even  taught  that  it  had  no 
political  significance  whatever.  The  Church  having  thus  its 
hands  full  in  Bavaria,  and  using  throughout  Germany  all  its 
strength  to  save  its  members  from  the  Old  Catholic  movement, 
it  was  temporarily  restrained  in  its  work  of  disunion,  and  the 
progress  of  the  unification  and  consolidation  of  Germany  was 
allowed  to  go  smoothly  on  for  awhile. 

R^aining  courage,  however,  after  a  little  time  the  Boman 
Church  next  set  to  work  to  harass  the  German  Empire  in  a 
new  quarter.  Going  among  the  Poles  and  newly-admitted 
Alsatians,  it  began  to  excite  these  to  various  species  of  disloy- 
alty. This  was  no  difficult  task,  because  the  Poles,  forever 
dreaming  of  a  return  to  their  nationality,  had  always  been 
impatient  under  the  alien  yoke,  and  especially,  since  they  are 
Slavonians,  under  the  yoke  of  Germanic  Prussia.  And  as  for 
the  Alsatians  and  people  of  Lorraine,  who  were  not  only 
Catholics,  but  also  French,  th^  task  of  exciting  them  against 
the  new  German  Empire  was  still  easier.  In  this  way,  there- 
fore, did  the  Church  pursue  its  work,  mostly  by  sending 
Jesuits  and  Italian  missionaries  to  these  people,  until  the  Ger- 
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man  goTemmcnty  recently  becoming  alarmed,  expelled  all 
foreign-bom  Jesuits  from  the  Empire,  and  compelled  tfioeo 
who  were  native  Grermans  to  remove  to  snch  localities  as  Bis- 
marck might  think  they  conld  do  no  harm  in.  They  were, 
accordiogly,  taken  away  from  the  Poles  and  Alsatians  and  pat 
in  perfectly  loyal  communities. 

But  even  here  the  Church  did  not  stop  in  its  plottings 
against  Germany.  Scarcely  are  its  missionaries  expelled  from 
Germany  than  they  are  sent  out  to  England,  France,  Bus- 
sia,  and  the  United  States  to  agitate  there,  and,  by  relating 
their  persecutions  under  Germany,  to  create  a  sympathy  for 
themselves  and  a  hostility  against  thatpower.  In  England  and 
Bnssia  they  have  been  especially  active  in  that  design,  think- 
ing if  they  could  get  up  a  conflict  between  any  nation  what- 
ever that  would  draw  in  Germany,  it  would  be  to  their  advan- 
tage ;  since  they  are  now  so  low  in  power  that,  having  lost 
everything,  they  have  nothing  more  to  lose  by  war,  and,  there- 
fore, would  be  gainers  by  an  unsettling  of  aifairs.  Accordingly, 
it  has  been  of  late  the  settled  policy  of  the  Oatholic  Church  to 
brew  a  war  in  Europe,  in  order  to  overturn  the  German  Em- 
pire ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  rallying  the  Catholic  States — 
France  and  Spain  especially — to  unite  in  a  crusi^^e  to  restore 
the  Holy  Father,  or  else  make  some  combination  or  alliance 
that  will  enable  them  to  withstand  Germany  and  her  probable 
allies.  A  war  between  Bussia  and  England  on  the  Ehiva 
question  would  secure  their  purpose  just  as  well,  or  indeed 
any  other  contest,  since  no  war  could  well  be  begun  without 
drawing  in  Germany ;  and  hence  the  Catholics  are  zealous  in 
pushing  every  matter  of  difficulty  between  the  nations  to  a 
caiBUB  heUi :  the  Black  Sea  and  Ehiva  question  between  Eng- 
land and  Bussia ;  the  Eastern  question  between  Bussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  England;  the  Spanish  throne  question  between 
Prussia,  France,  and  Spain;  and  the  Papal  restoration  ques- 
tion between  France,  Italy,  and  Prussia. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  aspirations  of  the  Church,  or  the 
Bomanic  peoples,  and  such  the  measures  and  hitherto  work- 
ings by  which  they  have  sought  to  bring  themselves  to  the 
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sopremacy  of  Enrope.  Wo  shall  next  speak  of  the  GennaDio 
Empire  and  peoples  in  their  straggles  in  the  same  direction. 

Qermany  has  always  been  an  important  country,  but  a  weak 
one,  in  arms  and  politics.  Its  division  into  several  dozen  prin- 
cipalities has  made  it  the  natnral  prey  for  the  surrounding 
strong  powers.  The  policy  of  the  Romanic  nations,  and  espe- 
cially pf  France,  has  been  to  keep  Germany  divided  that  they 
might  rule  it  At  no  time,  therefore,  in  its  history  has  the 
whole  or  any  commanding  portion  of  Germany  been  united,  but 
at  most  it  has  been  only  confederated  under  a  loose  and  weak 
empire.  Accordingly,  while  the  Germans,  as  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  have  generally  fought  singly,  they  have  been  con- 
quered as  a  whole.  It  has  long,  therefore,  been  the  dream  of 
tiie  German  patriots  to  unite  the  Gorman-speaking  countries 
of  Enrope  into  one  nationality,  and  so  to  assume  their  duo 
importance  in  politics — a  dream  which  of  late  is  banning  to 
be  realiced  under  the  direction  of  Bismarck.  This  diplomat 
has  been  able  to  persuade  the  petty  princes  and  their  proteges 
out  of  their  sectional  prejudices  and  interests,  or  to  expel  such 
of  them  as  could  not  be  so  persuaded ;  so  that  the  Germans 
have  been  consolidating,  and  a  new,  and  closer,  and  stronger 
empire  of  the  whole  has  risen  up.  It  is  now  the  aspiration  of 
this  empire,  not  only  to  consolidate  all  the  Germanic  peoples, 
but  also  to  assume  the  control  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  properly  belongs  to  them. 

The  fii^t  object  of  the  Germans  to  realize  this  idea  has  been 
to  fight  the  disunion  sentiment,  both  within  and  without.  In 
doing  this  they  have  had  to  come  into  conflict  with  Austria, 
with  the  Catholics,  and  with  Franco ;  with  Austria,  because 
she  had  the  controlling  influence  in  the  old  German  Empire 
or  Confederation,  and  was  not  willing  to  give  it  up ;  with  the 
Catholics,  because  under  the  former  confederation  they  had  a 
chief  place  by  reason  of  their  possessing  Austria ;  and  with 
Franco,  because  she  had  most  to  gain  by  the  loose  confederacy 
of  the  German  States  which  existed  under  the  old  regime. 
Accordingly,  the  idea  of  the  German  unionists,  who  had  both 
to  effect  this  consolidation  and  to  conquer  these  several  oppos- 
ing elements,  was  to  substitute  a  new  German  Empire  for  the 
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old,  a  strong  ono  for  a  weak,  a  close  one  for  a  loose,  a  northern 
for  a  BOQthem,  a  Protestant  for  a  Catholic,  a  HohenzoUern  for 
a  Hapsbnrgan,  a  home  one  for  a  foreign  one,  and,  in  short,  an 
entire  new  regulation  for  the  old,  which  would  require  a  revo- 
lution of  the  most  extensive  kind  to  realiza  Austria  must  be 
conquered;  France  must  be  conquered;  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  must  be  conquered.  Accordingly,  with  this  object  in 
view,  and  all  those  obstacles  in  the  way,  the  German  Empire, 
or  as  yet  the  German  imperial  or  union  party,  set  to  work 
some  ten  years  ago.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  as  we  have 
said,  was  to  create  a  North  German  Confederation,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  German  Confederation  then  existing,  which 
was  of  southern  antecedents  and  sympathies,  and  so  weak  as 
to  forever  preclude  the  idea  of  a  strong  German  union  under 
it.  Bismarck  came  with  a  plan  to  King  William  of  Prussia, 
who  seeing  that  in  it  he  was  to  be  made  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Germanied  instead  of  Prussia  alone,  and  his  house  and 
religion  to  be  made  supreme  over  that  of  Hapsburg,  instead 
of  he  being  a  vassal  of  Francis  Joseph,  as  in  some  sense  he 
now  was,  consented,  and  gave  full  authority  to  his  ministers 
to  prepare  for  it  in  every  department  of  the  government. 
Among  other  preparations  Moltke  was  appointed  to  reor- 
ganize the  Prussian  army — an  army  which  was  to  conquer 
Austria,  South  Germany,  and  France.  All  this  was  accord 
ingly  done ;  and  Prussia  being  now  ready,  and  a  safe  alliance 
made  with  Italy  to  guard  against  the  contingencies  of  a  defeat 
of  Prussian  arms  alone,  a  pretext  was  given  to  Austria,  which 
was  at  once  accepted,  and  the  war  begun.  At  the  same  time 
Prussia  managed  to  keep  France  from  interfering,  by  mislead- 
ing her  to  suppose  that  it  was  only  an  internal  quarrel  for  the 
settling  of  the  Danish  spoils  taken  in  the  Schleswig-Holstcin ' 
war.  At  the  same  time,  too,  that  Prussia  Ix^n  the  war,  she 
served  a  notice  on  all  the  North  German  States  that  they 
would  bo  allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  decide  whether  they 
would  unite  their  fortunes  with  Prussia  to  fornl  a  North  Ger- 
man Confederation,  or  bo  forcibly  made  to  do  so,  in  which 
latter  event  they  would  lose  their  crowns  and  their  independ- 
ence.   The  war  thus  begun  was  pushed  successfully  to  a  close 
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by  Pmaeia.  Austria  being  conquered,  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw her  inflaence  entirely  from  Oermany.  Those  of  the 
Northern  States  which  accepted  Prussia's  offer  of  union,  wore 
incorporated  in  the  new  confederation  with  honor,  and  those 
which  refused  were  taken  in  by  force,  the  Kings  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick  being  dethroned,  and  the  throne  of  Saxony 
declared  forfeited  after  the  extirpation  of  the  present  dynasty. 
The  free  city  of  Frankfort  was  deprived  of  its  independence, 
and  made  a  part  of  Prussia.  The  South  German  States,  more- 
over, were  so  far  subjected  to  Prussia,  that  their  armies  were 
stipulated  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  £ing  William  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  to  be  entirely  controlled  by  him.  Thus  arose,  there- 
fore, the  North  German  Confederation,  which  was  an  irregu- 
lar and  unequal  thing,  but  which  embraced  under  some  terms 
all  the  German  States  except  those  possessed  by  Austria,  and 
which,  for  all  purposes  of  war,  was  quite  as  powerful  as  a  con- 
solidated nation  could  be.  At  the  same  time,  moreover,  in 
which  Oermany  thus  commenced  her  union,  she  aided  Italy 
terrain  her  lost  prestige  and  provinces  which  Austria  had 
recently  taken  from  her,  and  vastly  farthered  the  union  pros- 
pect and  sentiment  in  that  country,  as  Napoleon  had  unwit- 
tingly aided  her  in  doing  before ;  so  that  a  union  sentiment 
*  was  now  set  on  foot  in  Europe  in  general,  extending  even  to 
Austria,  who,  to  amend  her  losses  in  G^rmany,'b<^an  to  unite 
her  Slavonic  and  Magyar  elements  into  a  closer  union. 

France,  however,  became  jealous  of  this  growth  of  Germany 
and  of  the  power  of  Prussia.  It  had  been  the  dream  of  Napo* 
leon  to  take  back  from  Germany  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
which  he  thought  would  forever  cement  his  dynasty  and  secure 
his  throne.  This  now  seemed  to  be  every  day  growing  more 
and  more  impossibia  At  last  he  boldly  threw  down  the  rIovo 
to  Bismarck,  informing  him,  through  one  of  his  ministers,  that 
if  he  did  not  cede  Mayence  and  the  surrounding  country  to 
France,  he  must  fight  Bismarck  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
when  Napoleon  saw  that  he  was  ready  to  fight,  he  withdrew 
the  banter.  But  when,  subsequently,  France  saw  Prussia 
stretching  out  her  arms  toward  Spain,  and  ^plotting  to  put  a 
Hohonzollern  on  the  throne  of  a  Homauic  nation,  the  chal* 
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lenge  was  again  renewed  and  accepted  by  Prnesia.  The  war 
which  was  then  begnn — the  Franco-German  war — was  entered 
into  on  the  part  of  France  with  the  intention  of  redncing  the 
German  Confederation  to  the  same  state  of  weakness  that  it 
was  in  before  the  war  with  Austria;  and  on  the  part  of  Qet- 
manj  with  the  intention  of  completing  the  confederation 
already  commenced,  by  including  the  South  German  States, 
and  of  rendering  powerless  the  French  opposition  to  their 
union  by  taking  from  France  her  eastern  mountain  chain  to 
make  it  a  border  of  defence  for  Germany.  Germany  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  war,  and  all  of  this  was  accordingly  done,  as  is 
well  known ;  and  all  opposition  being  now  removed,  the  South 
German  States,  which  had  heretofore  held  the  relation  of  a 
perpetual  military  alliance  to  the  N6rth  German  Confedera- 
tion, were  incorporated  as  part  and  {Parcel  of  it  The  confedera- 
tion thus  extended  was,  moreover,  now  called  the  German 
Confederation,  instead  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
and  subsequently  changed  into  the  German  Empire,  with  King 
William,  who  had  heretofore  been  President  of  the  North 
German,  and  German  Confederation,  respectively,  made  the 
Emperor  of  the  German  Empire.  Thus  the  union  of  Ger- 
many was  accomplished  —  Protestant,  HohenzoUem,  cloee^ 
strong,  and  permanent  All  that  was  yet  required,  and  still 
remains  to  be  done,  was  to  bring  in  about  eleven  millions  of 
Germans  who  are  now  under  Austria.  But  as  these  are  now 
mixed  with  BohemiaES,  and  m  States  where  there  is  a  large 
infusion  of  other  Slavonian  and  non-German  peoples,  it  may 
remain  for  some  time  a  question  whether  the  German  Empire 
shall  extend  its  bounds  to  embrace  all  these,  or  whether  they 
will  be  taken  up  under  the  spread  of  some  other  race.  That 
is  one  of  the  questions  which  is  to  be  settled  by  the  issue  of 
the  contest  of  the  empires  which  we  are  now  discussing. 

The  next  idea  of  the  Germans,  in  the  consolidation  of  their 
empire,  is  to  throw  out  all  foreign  influence.  The  curse  of 
Germany,  and  the  long  cause  of  its  disunion,  has  been  its  con- 
nection with  Italy.  In  the  middle  ages,  and  until  the  time  of 
Napoleon  the  First,  it  had  formed  an  Italian-Germanic  Em- 
pire, in  which  the  Church  bad  a  chief  control,  and  where  an 
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ItaliHn,  a  Spaniard,  or  member  of  any  other  nationality  might 
be  the  emperor,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  electors  and  the 
good  will  of  the  Pope.  It  was  chiefly  to  break  off  from  Italy, 
and  become  a  home  empire,  and  make  the  States  independent, 
eelf-governing  principalities,  that  the  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth centnry  was  consummated.  The  electors  thought  that 
by  favoring  the  reformers  they  should  become  sovereign  kings 
instead  of  mere  imperial  subordinates.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
Germans  have  never  yet  gotten  free  from  foreign  influence, 
this  idea  of  a  home-empire  has  ever  since  been  lurking  in  their 
minds.  The  reason  of  this  intermixture  of  foreign  elements 
of  late  years  has  been  the  fact  that  almost  every  German 
State  has  had  also  some  possessions  that  were  not  German. 
Thus  Austria  had  Bohemi{k,  Hungary,  and  part  of  Italy  and 
Poland ;  Prussia  had  Poland  and  part  of  Denmark.  None  of 
them  was  willing  to  give  up  her  non-Germanic  States  or 
peoples  in  order  to  a  union  of  her  Germanic  peoples  with 
other  Germans.  Accordingly,  it  was  only  part  of  each  State 
that  was  in  the  old  Germanic  Empire — the  German  part ; 
and  often  unavoidably  large  sections  of  non-Germanic  peoples 
were  made  part  of  Germany,  the  borders  being  very  indistinct 
and  shading  off  into  every  nationality  and  race.  There  was, 
accordingly,  a  great  confusion,  nobody  knowing  where  or  how 
much  was  the  German's  fatherland.  The  partition  of  Poland 
among  two  of  the  largest  German  States  (Russia  got  the  rest, 
to  her  eternal  annoyance^)  has  specially  contributed  to  this 
difficulty  and  confusion.  But  there  being  this  difficulty  in  the 
way  ot  German  union,  and  there  being  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  of  it,  every  effort  has  been  made  in  the  late  rise  of  the 
empire  to  throw  out  the  foreign  element  and  influence,  no 
other  object  having  been  kept  more  jealously  in  view.  Hence 
it  was  that  Austria  was  so  peremptorily  required  to  withdraw 
all  pretensions  to  a  control  in  GFerman  affairs;  and  although 
it  was  thereby  excluding  a  great  part  of  the  Germans  from 
Crermany,  these  exiled  Germans,  it  was  thought,  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  not  Germans,  rather  than  that  the  Bo- 
hemians, Hungarians,  Croatians,  and  others  of  a  non-Germanic 
race  shall  be  allowed  longer  to  control  the  German  people. 
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For  the  same  reason  it  is  that  Germany  will  not  hear  to 
any  right  of  France  to  dictate  how  she  shall  manage  her  in- 
ternal affairs,  or  what  terms  or  alliances  she  shall  make  for 
her  union.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  was  that  she  would 
not  allow  England  to  dictate  to  her  what  disposition  she  should 
make  of  her  late  victory  over  France,  telling  England  that 
her  whole  idea  of  preserving  a  national  equilibrium  by  for- 
eign interference  was  not  to  be  entertained  or  respected  by 
Germany  for  a  moment  In  short,  Germany  has  boldly  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  policy  of  non-interference  of  one  nation 
with  another  in  the  wars  either  with  herself  or  her  neigh- 
bors ;  and  in  preserving  this  idea  she  has  joined  hands  with 
Bussia,  which  alone  makes  it  impossible  for  England  now  to 
wage  war  with  Russia  on  the  Eastern  question. 

It  is  in  furtherance  of  this  idea  of  home  government,  or  of 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  influence,  that  Germany  has  of  late 
taken  such  a  strong  stand  against  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Dollinger  movement  was  nothing  else  than  an  attempt  to 
break  the  power  of  Borne  and  of  the  Romanic  peoples  in  Ger- 
many. Ostensibly  taking  exception  to  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility,  the  originators  and  supporters  of  the  Old  Catho- 
lic movement  had  in  view  the  bringing  of  the  German  Catho- 
lics to  govern  themselves.  Why  should  the  Pope  and  a  cabinet 
of  Italian  Cardinals,  or  any  other  foreigners  indeed,  manage 
the  religion  of  the  Germans,  and  so  control  one  of  their  most 
important  interests!  A  strong  and  jealous  distinction  has 
always  been  drawn  in  Germany  between  the  Ultramontane 
or  Romanic  element  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Germanic 
or  northern  element;  and  so  long  as  the  Catholic  Church  is 
ruled  by  the  former  it  will  not  be  obeyed  in  Germany.  Should 
the  Germans  not  be  able,  at  the  death  of  Pius  IX,  to  influence 
the  election  of  a  Pope  of  their  own  people,  for  which  they  are 
already  straining  every  nerve,  the  breach  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Catholics  will  be  still  wider.  At  present  every  en- 
ergy is  bent  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Dollingerites,  or  Old 
Catholics,  who  have  broken  off  entirely  from  Rome,  in  order 
that  they  may  grow  to  embrace  all  the  Catholics  in  Germany. 
And  as  for  the  other  Catholics,  who  still  adhere  to  Rome,  tho 
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German  goyernmcnt  is  taking  the  most  decided  meaanres  to 
Bhnt  off  from  tbem  all  inflaence  from  Bome.  No  interference 
of  the  Pope  is  allowed  in  the  management  of  the  Catholic 
Chnrch  in  Germany,  except  in  matters  purely  religions.  He 
cannot  reserve  or  have  any  officers  of  the  Church  removed — 
whether  priests,  or  bishops,  or  professors  in  the  Catholic 
schools — without  the  consent  of  the  government  All  ap- 
pointments of  importance  must  be  made  with  the  approval  of 
the  government  No  edict  or  proclamation  of  the  Pope,  or  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  can  be  promul- 
gated from  the  pulpit  without  the  consent  of  the  government 
Nobody  can  be  excommunicated  for  merely  obeying  the  laws 
of  the  State,  or  for  not  voting  as  the  priests  may  dictate.  In 
short,  the  government  is  taking  the  most  decided  measures  to 
deliver  its  Catholic  subjects  from  any  threats  or  compulsion  of 
the  Romanic  element  in  that  Church.  This  all  seems  to  us 
of  America  to  be  a  matter  of  needless  oppression,  and  the 
Catholics  are  everywhere  indignant  at  the  course  of  the  Ger- 
man goverment,  believing  that  their  religion  is  persecuted,  and 
that  as  Catholics  they  are  not  free.  Such  treatment,  however, 
is  a  Ic^timate  consequence  of  the  religions  systems  of  the  Old 
World,  and  the  wrong  lies  further  back.  Were  the  religions 
disconnected  from  the  State,  as  in  this  country,  and  each 
allowed  to  support  and  manage  itself,  the  evil  would  remedy 
itself,  and  merely  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  governmental 
recognition  leave  the  Church  free.  But  when  the  State  sup- 
ports religion,  and  pays  for  it  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  people, 
it  thinks  it  has  a  right  to  manage  it.  Its  ministers  and  teachers 
are  regarded  as  public  officers,  and  their  tenure  regulated  like 
those  of  postmasters  or  revenue  collectors.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  an  entire  separation  of  Chnrch  and  State.  Accordingly, 
the  German  government,  while  paying  for  a  religion,  does  not 
feel  inclined  to  allow  it  to  be  used  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  which  would  bo  suicide  of  the  worst  kind.  The 
government  accordingly  insists  that  the  Church  shall  be  loyal 
to  the  empire  and  to  the  German  idea,  so  long  as  it  is  draw- 
ing  its  life  from  the  German  treasury.  At  the  present  time 
ail  religions  are  alike  recognized  by  the  government  of  Prus- 
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aia,  and  all  are  equal  before  the  law.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  PruBsian  government  is  not,  like  our  government,  indiffer- 
ent to  religion.  It  supports  all  alike,  instead  of  ignoring  all 
alike.  In  this  state  of  things,  recognizing  and  managing  reli- 
gion, religion  is  intended  to  be  a  national  or  Germanic  insti* 
tntion,  which  must  be  used,  if  at  all,  for  national  or  G^rmanio 
purposes. 

It  is  in  furtherance  of  this  idea  of  home  rule,  too,  that  the 
Imperial  Government  has  expelled  the  foreign  Jesuits,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  work;  of  the  Jesuits 
being  in  tbe  interests  of  Germanic  disintegration,  it  has  been 
thought  policy  to  send  them  to  their  homes.  And  when  the 
Jesuits  have  sought  to  evade  the  effect  of  this  law,  by  handing 
over  their  work  to  the  Redemptorist  fathers,  and  other  orders 
of  the  Church,  male  and  female,  the  government  has  taken 
summary  measures  to  expel  the  Romanic  or  Ultramontane 
workers,  under  whatever  name.  Thus  everything  in  the 
policy  of  the  German  government,  of  late,  has  been  to  throw 
out  the  foreign  influence  and  get  the  German  alone. 

The  bext  idea  of  the  Germans  in  consolidating  their  empire 
is  to  make  the  State  idea  strong.  The  universities,  schools, 
armies,  benevolent  societies,  railroad  systems,  and  commerce 
are  all  organized  with  reference  to  an  imperial  purpose.  The 
State  is  regarded  as  everything  in  Germany,  and  these  others 
are  thought  important  only  as  they  contribute  to  the  State's 
prosperity.  The  people  are  to  derive  all  their  good  through 
the  State,  much  as,  according  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  idea,  they 
derive  all  spiritual  good  from  the  Church.  The  State  is  to  be 
supreme;  and  if  the  Church,  or  any  other  institution,  is  set 
up  in  comparison  with  it,  the  State  is  at  once  and  summarily 
to  be  adjudged  the  precedence.  £very  institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  corporation  is  to  derive  its  authority  from  the  State,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  State.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
people  free  to  voluntary  enterprises,  or  ignoring  such  agencies 
as  lyceums,  art-culture,  theatres,  etc,  which  are  ignored  in  this 
country  by  the  government,  the  Germans  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  their  government  takes  cognizance  of  everything. 
Mining,  farming,  manufacturing,  railroads,  canals,  all  are  con- 
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trolled  more  or  Ie«  completely  by  the  State.  In  religion  the 
Qmrch  is  made  subordinate  to  the  State,  though  not  separate 
from  ity  as  we  explained  above.  In  Prnssia  the  Lutheran  and 
Beformed  Church  has  been  united  in  the  interest  of  the  State, 
and  one  Church  constructed,  called  the  State  Church.  A  con- 
vention has  recently  been  called  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
in  the  whole  German  Empire,  to  effect  a  like  fusion  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  other  German  States ;  ^nd  although  that 
convention  has  been  unsuccessful,  negotiations  are  now  in 
progress,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Emperor  and 
Bismarck,  that  will  no  doubt  prove  successful.  Nothing,  it  is 
thought,  will  better  serve  to  consolidate  the  unity  of  the  Gter- 
man  Empire  than  a  unity  of  its  religions.  A.  principal  object 
in  the  Ddllinger  movement  was  to  create  a  German  Catholic 
Church,  to  take  the  place  in  the  Empire  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  or  to  make  a  State  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  a 
State  Protestant  Church.  This  has,  in  effect,  been  done,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  as  soon  as  the  Old  Catholic,  or 
German  Catholic  Church  is  fairly  organized,  it  will  be  united 
with  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  making  one  German 
Church  for  all  Germany,  coextensive  with  the  bounds  of  the 
empire,  and  modified  in  every  interest  with  the  life  of  the 
empire.  This  is  at  least  the  German  Church  ideal,  and  will 
ultimately  be  realized,  its  only  alternative  being  a  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  Germany  will  not  long  support  an 
institution  that  will  not  contribute  to  the  German  idea.  The 
reason  why  the  Old  Catholic  movement  does  not  spread  more 
rapidly  in  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  other  countries  where 
there  are  liberal  Catholics,  is  that  its  German  character  is  sus- 
pected, and  because  the  people  in  other  nations  believe  that  it 
has  been  gotten  up  entirely  in  the  German  interest.  The 
German  Government  is  not  anxious  for  its  spread  elsewhere, 
but  only  that  each  State  shall  build  up  for  itself  a  State  Church, 
and  regulate  it  without  influence  from  Italy.  Bismarck's  idea 
appears  to  be  a  little  more  radical  than  this  even,  and  it  is 
largely  adopted  by  the  Rationalists  of  Germany — namely,  that 
the  State  should  supplant  entirely  the  Church,  that  is,  take  • 
eharge  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  by  well  instructing 
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them  in  the  schools,  render  the  Chnrch  nDncccssary,  and  in 
the  end  do  away  with  it  entirely.  No  man  in  Europe  has  a 
more  exalted  idea  of  the  State  than  Bismarck.  He  believes 
that  in  the  complete  organization  of  society,  which  with  him 
is  the  ideal  of  the  State,  all  the  interests  of  the  people  will  be 
provided  for,  and  the  people  all  left  free  and  happy  to  do  as 
they  please.  Snch  a  State  is  with  him  the  ideal  German  State, 
alter  which  he  has  been  so  long  striving,  and  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  he  is  bringing  about  the  nnion  of  Germany. 

Snch,  in  general,  have  been  the  policy  and  measures  of  the 
Germans  to  unite  themselves  by  way  of  preparation  for 
assuming  the  mastery  in  Europe.  But  the  union  and  con- 
solidation  of  Germany  being  effected,  there  remained  much 
work  to  be  done  in  order  to  establish  the  position  thus  gained, 
as  well  as  to  make  it  tell  on  the  policy  of  other  nations. 

In  the  next  place,  then, Germany  has  persistently  sought, ever 
since  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  to  form  alliances  with 
other  nations,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disturbing  of  the  peace 
and  unsettling  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Having 
gained  all  she  wanted,  and  put  herself  at  the  head  of  European 
politics,  with  a  fair  prospect  that  the  natural  growth  of  the 
nations  would  only  consolidate  and  increase  her  power,  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  be  for  peace.  But  while  this  was  her 
policy,  almost  every  other  nation  had  some  reason  for  wishing 
war.  France,  of  course,  wanted  war  to  regain  her  lost  pro- 
vinces and  honor.  Austria  wanted  war  to  retrieve  what  she 
lost  by  Prussia  in  the  war  of  1866.  The  Pope  wanted  war  to 
get  back  his  temporal  possessions.  Bussia  wanted  war  to 
avenge  herself  on  England  for  her  Crimean  defeat.  Accord- 
ingly, the  whole  political  atmosphere  was  charged  with  war ; 
and  to  avert  it  in  any  shape  whatever  has  been  the  untiring 
work  of  Bismarck.  No  man  has  been  more  successful  in 
forming  alliances  than  this  man,  or  more  given  to  carrying  his 
national  schemes  by  alliances.  Accordingly,  by  alliances  he 
seeks  to  avert  these  wars.  Just  as  ho  made  an  alliance  with 
Italy  to  secure  himself  in  the  war  with  Austria,  and  an  alli- 
ance with  Russia  to  secure  himself  in  the  war  with  France,  so 
he  now  has  bound  up  all  Europe  with  alliances.   He  first  goes 
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to  GasteiD,  in  Anstria,  where  be  effects  a  meeting  of  the  Aqb- 
trian  and  Oerman  Etnperors,  and  Btipalates  that,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  in  Europe,  Austria  shall  engage  to  defend 
Germany  in  case  of  war  with  France,  in  return  for  Germany's 
stipulating  to  defend  Austria  in  case  of  war  with  Bussia  on 
account  of  Austria's  claims  in  the  East  Subsequently,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  has  a  meeting  called  at  Berlin, 
in  the  summer  of  1872,  of  the  three  Emperors  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Bussia,  in  which  they  respectively  stipulated  that, 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace,  Bussia  shall  give  np  her  designs  on 
Anstria's  eastern  provinces  and  on  Turkey,  and  her  hostility 
to  Germany  on  account  of  the  Danish  war,  in  return  for  Aus- 
tria's and  Germany's  stipulation  to  help  Bussia  in  the  event 
ot  an  attack  from  England  on  account  of  Bussia's  southward 
movement  in  Asia.  And  Austria  and  Bussia  stipulated  that 
they  will  help  Germany  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France. 
And  more  recently  Germany  has  brought  Italy  into  this  alli- 
ance, or  more  particularly  stipulates  that,  in  order  to  keep  the 
peace  of  Europe,  Italy  shall  engage  to  help  Germany  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  from  France,  in  return  for  Germany's 
stipulating  to  help  Italy  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  any 
power  whatever  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pope.  Accordingly, 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  bound  up  against  war, 
no  matter  by  what  power  declared ;  so  that  a  war  is  now  im- 
possible unless  it  be  such  as  to  embrace  all  the  leading  nations. 
And  all  this  has  been  done  by  Bismarck,  and  in  the  special 
interests  of  Germany.  Ho  has  persuaded  Austria  to  forego 
her  contemplated  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  1866,  and  to  think 
that  the  friendship  of  Germany  is  worth  more  to  her  than 
anything  that  could  issue  out  of  war.  He  has  persuaded 
Bussia  that  her  honor  is  sufficiently  satisfied  against  the 
Crimean  defeat  by  the  revocation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
touching  her  Black  Sea  disabilities,  a  revocation  which  Ger- 
many aided  her  in  accomplishing.  He  has  persuaded  England 
that  she  is  in  no  danger  from  the  southern  extension  of  Bussia 
in  Asia.  The  only  two  powers  that  he  has  not  persuaded  to 
be  satisfied  are  France  and  the  Pope ;  and  them  he  holds  in 
check  by  these  alliances,  and  keeps  them  peaceable  by  fear. 
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Bnt  the  plottings  of  Germany  have  not  been  confined  to 
making  profitable  alliances  of  the  different  nations.  Bismarck 
has  also  succeeded  in  manipnlatiag  the  other  States  in  their 
internal  affairs  in  his  interest.  He  has  set  Italy  against  the 
Pope,  and  so  divided  the  Romanic  powers  themselves.  He*  was 
largely  instrumental  in  getting  the  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
on  the  Spanish  throne,  and  so  in  farther  dividing  the  Romanic 
peoples.  He  barely  failed  to  put  a  Germanic  Prince,  one  of 
the  Hohenzollem  line,  and  of  the  same  house  with  Emperor 
William,  on  that  throne.  He  has  so  managed  Austria  in  her 
Church  relations  as  almost  to  destroy  the  Romanic  power 
there.  Under  the  ministry  of  Beust,  a  political  friend,  though 
personal  enemy,  of  Bismarck,  the  Austrian  Government  has 
broken  her  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  established  religious 
liberty,  secularized  the  schools,  enacted  civil  marriage,  and 
in  almost  every  other  respect  broke  off  from  Rome.  Under 
the  influence  of  Bismarck,  too,  and  of  the  German  ideas  which 
have  spread  in  Europe,  France  has  seen  the  necessity  of 
imitating  the  course  of  Germany,  in  order,  like  her,  to  grow- 
strong,  so  as  in  the  end  to  conquer  her — the  motive  which 
first  set  Austria  on  the  way  of  liberality.  In  France  religious 
liberty,  compulsory  education,  scientific  army  oi^aoization, 
and  other  advanced  measures  have  lately  been  put  under 
headway.  The  management  of  Germany  can  be  seen  even  in 
Russia,  where  the  emperor  has  of  late  made  wonderful  strides 
in  the  direction  of  educating,  elevating,  and  organizing  his 
yast  population.  In  short,  the  Germanic  idea  has  been  made, 
by  the  very  successes  of  Germany,  to  prevail  in  almost  every 
country,  and  is  fostered  as  the  only  means  of  keeping  abreast 
of  the  Germanic  Empire  in  the  race  for  power. 

And,  finally,  on  this  point  we  may  observe,  touching  the 
general  siccnificance  of  the  late  leading  events  of  Europe,  that 
the  war  of  1866  was  a  decision  against  the  Catholics;  that  of 
J.870  a  decision  against  the  whole  Romanic  peoples;  the 
recent  alliances  of  Germany  a  decision  against  the  Russians ; 
and  the  general  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  a 
decision  against  the  English.  So  that  the  Germanic  Empire 
has  gained  in  her  wars  a  triumph  over  all  the  other  races,  and 
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in  80  far  ontdistanced  their  rival   empires  in  the  race  for 
supremacy. 

Sach,  then,  in  general^  has  been  the  coarse  of  the  German 
Empire  in  this  contest,  and  snch  is  its  position  to-day. 

In  speaking  of  the  Slavonic  and  the  British  empires  in  this 
contest,  we  shall  necessarily  be  brief,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
already  traversed  much  of  the  matter  incidentally  in  speaking 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Qermans. 

The  principal  movement  thus  far  made  by  the  Slavonians 
to  assert  their  importance,  has  been  in  calling  for,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  organizing  in  embryo  what  is  known  as  a  Fan-Sla- 
vonic Empire.  This  has  been  entered  into  quite  heartily  by 
the  Bohemians  and  Poles,  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  and 
oppressed  by  reason  of  their  close  contact  and  union  in  nations 
with  the  Germans,  Romans,  Magyars,  and  other  races.  In  Rus* 
sia,  where  the  Slavonians  are  their  own  masters,  or  under  a 
government  of  Slavonians,  the  cause  does  not  make  much 
headway,  inasmuch  as  no  necessity  is  felt  for  it  But  in  Bo- 
hemia, where  the  people  of  this  race  have  been  accustomed  to 
fight  their  battles  on  the  issue  of  German  as  against  Bohemian, 
and  where  in  past  times  they  have  been  much  oppressed  by  the 
G^ermans  trying  to  force  the  German  language,  German  offi- 
cers, and  German  customs  upon  them,  and  in  Germanizing 
them  in  general — ^in  Bohemia,  where  there  is  a  strong  race- 
feeling,  this  idea  of  a  Pan-Slavonic  empire  is  very  popular. 
In  Poland,  also,  where  the  people  are  subjected  to  foreigners, 
whether  Anstrians  or  Prussians,  they  are  made  likewise  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  this  in  the  war  of  races.  They  all  believe 
that  if  all  the  Slavonians  were  united  under  one  head,  or  even 
in  a  close  alliance,,  they  would  be  stronger  than  any  other 
nation  or  race  in  Europe,  and  could  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  Germanic  people  on  the  west,  of  the  Romanic  on  the 
south,  and  of  the  British  in  Asia.  The  Slavonic  population  of 
Europe  alone  amounts  to  over  eighty  millions,  which  is  far 
more  than  the  total  of  either  the  Germanic,  Romanic,  or  An- 
glo-Saxon peoples ;  and  they  have,  moreover,  a  territory  which 
18  capable  of  accommodating  millions  more,  and  of  indefinitely 
expanding  in  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe.    The  consumma- 
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tioD  of  the  proposed  union  wonld  have  to  be  by  all  enbrnitting 
themselves  to  Bussia,  the  greatest  of  the  Slavonic  nations. 
This,  however,  need  be  no  difficulty.  It  is  certain  that  both 
the  Bohemians  and  the  Poles  would  vastly  prefer  a  restoration 
each  of  their  ancient  kingdoms ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  is  quite 
impracticable,  or  very  distant,  they  would  be  willing,  for  the 
time  being,  to  live  united  under  the  rule  of  Russia,  which  would 
at  least  be  the  rule  of  their  own  race,  in  preference  to  living 
separate  under  Oerman  or  Magy«r  rule. 

Another  idea  of  the  Slavonians,  and  particularly  of  the  Bus- 
sians,  by  which  to  achieve  the  mastery  of  Europe,  is  extension 
in  the  south  and  east.  This  they  propose  to  do  partly  by  en- 
croachments on  Austria,  Turkey,  and  the  central  Asiatic  States, 
and  partly  by  turning  the  channel  of  emigration  from  the  over- 
crowded European  States  to  the  boundless  regions  already 
owned  by  Bussia.  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  stand  united 
against  any  such  territorial  encroachments  just  now,  as  do  also 
the  existing  treaties  referred  to  above ;  so  that  extension  by 
this  means  seems  out  of  the  question  for  the  present.  But  as 
to  extension  by  immigration,  the  barriers  which  have  hitherto 
existed  to  settlements  in  the  remote  regions  of  interior  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  Bussia  are  measurably  removed  by  rail- 
roads and  the  increased  daring  of  modern  colonization,  which 
overleaps  greater  plains  and  higher  mountains  than  in  earlier 
times.  We  see  no  greater  difficulty  in  settling  central  Bus- 
sia than  in  settling  the  central  portions  of  the  United  States, 
especially  as  the  emigrants  are  nearer  at  hand  than  they  are 
to  us.  And  although  Bussia  cannot  be  expected  at  present  to 
encroach  territorially  on  other  nations,  yet  when  her  present 
possessions  are  all  filled  by  these  expected  emigrants,  then  will 
be  both  the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  aggression.  Bussia 
haa  become  very  bold  in  anticipation  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  has  recently  gained  in  the  Black  Sea  solution,  and  in  the 
Kbiva  campaign,  a  series  of  victories  over  Austria  and  Eng- 
land that  to  the  hopeful  Slavonians  looks  very  much  like  the 
eonditiond  of  universal  empire.  Bussia  now  claims,  and  it  is 
''.Qded  to  be  her  right,  to  do  as  she  pleases  in  the  East ;  and 
6  refraioe  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  present  peace,  and  for 
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as  long  as  the  rival  States  refrain  from  anything  like  aggres* 
Bion  on  their  part. 

Another  idea.of  the  Bnssians,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
is  to  educate  and  elevate  her  great  hordes.  That  being  done, 
Bossia  willy  even  withont  any  extension,  assume  an  entirely 
new  importance.  She  has  already  the  necessary  people,  but 
they  need  the  requisite  cultivation.  Hence  she  is  at  an  ad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  other  States  and  races,  which 
are  limited  as  to  their  numbers.  The  course  of  Russia  has, 
accordingly,  been  one  of  constant  organization,  training,  and 
liberalizing  of  her  institutfons  and  peoples.  The  serfs  have 
been  emancipated,  the  Churches  have  been  freed,  the  schools 
and  the  army  have  been  remodeled,  and  everything  has  been 
set  on  the  new  basis,  which  of  late  years  has  characterized 
Austria,  France,  and  the  other  States  who  are  copying  after 
Prussia.  The  monarchs  of  the  old  world  are  beginning  to 
see  that  they  must  educate  their  people  if  they  would  outdis- 
tance their  rivals,  and  that  thev  must  do  tliis  however  it  may 
in  the  end  interfere  with  the  monarchies  themselves.  How- 
ever it  may  be  policy  to  keep  the  people  ignorant  in  order  the 
better  to  rule  them,  it^is  not  policy  to  keep  them  ignorant  the 
better  to  use  them  to  rule  others.  Napoleon  got  a  fatal  lesson 
on  this  point 

Another  idea  of  Russia  is  to  fish  for  the  Old  Catholics,  and 
BO  at  the  same  time  to  deal  a  blow  to  Rome,  and  take  away 
the  spoils  of  the  Dbllinger  movement  from  Germany.  The 
Oreek  Church,  or  State  Church  of-  Russia,  is  more  like  the 
Reformed  Catholic  Church  than  any  other  religious  body  in 
existence.  Hence  they  are  working  for  a  union  of  the  two. 
We  might' also  add  that  the  English  are  also  working  for  the 
Old  Catholics.  They  likewise  insist  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land meets  the  idea  of  Ddllinger  and  his  partisans.  This 
movement  on  the  part  of  Russia  is,  therefore,  one  at  the  same 
time  against  Rome,  Germany,  and  England.  At  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Old  Catholics  last  year  at  Cologne,  all  those 
Churches,  and  throogh  them  their  races,  had  their  represen- 
tativcB  on  the  ground,  and  each  contested  the  now  converts. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  hopes  and  the  plans  of  the  Sla- 
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▼onians  for  the  increase  of  their  power  and  their  ultimate 
mastery  in  Europe.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  foundation  of  their  hopes  for  great- 
ness and  those  of  the  United  States.  In  both  countries  it  is 
unlimited  extent  of  land ;  untried  resources ;  every  variety  of 
climate  and  production,  from  the  poles  to  the  tropics ;  com- 
parative freedom  from  historical  biases  and  traditional  preju- 
dices; newness  of  civilization  and  customs;  frontier  immigra- 
tion and  enterprise ;  and  heavy  draughting  on  other  peoples. 
Bussia,  like  the  United  States,  carnot  say  what  she  is  or  can 
be,  because  her  immense  possibiltties  have  not  been  tried, 
much  less  exhausted. 

We  come  next  to  England.  The  foundation  of  England's 
greatness  is  her  wealth.  With  her  provinces,  or  whole  em- 
pire rather,  lying  out  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  rich  with 
the  productions  of  every  clime,  she  alwliys  has  a  fall  treasury^ 
and  is  ready,  if  need  be,  to  buy  out  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  India  is  each  a  fathomless  mine  of 
commercial  power.  The  trade  carried  on  with  other  countriea 
rivals  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  England  has  nearly  all  the  commerce  with  every 
other  nation  besides.  She  accordingly,  taking  all  her  colonies 
together,  has  more  resources  and  more  people  than  any  other 
nationality.  Her  affinities  of  blood  and  language,  too,  as  well 
as  of  custom  and  moral  sympathies,  are  much  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  race.  The  United  States  is  so  verj 
closely  connected  with  England  as  to  be  almost  one  power 
with  her.  The  English  language  is  spoken  by  more  enlight- 
ened people  than  any  other,  and  promises  to  be  the  universal 
language  of  science  and  commerce.  Judging  from  the  pre- 
sent rate  and  ratio  of  increase  among  the  English-speaking 
people,  the  English  language  will,  by  the  end  of  the  next  ceu- 
tury,  be  spoken  by  five  times  as  many  persons  as  any  other. 
This  all  gives,  and  will  give,  England  an  advantage  over  every 
other  civilization.  Surely  the  pride  of  Britain  has  some  founda- 
tion for  its  indulgence  in  the  hope  of  a  future  world-empire  for 
the  Pan- Anglican  race. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  wealth 
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is  EnglaDd's  only  source  of  greatness.  In  all  other  respects 
she  is  not  only  weak,  bat  exposed  to  the  ambition  and  aggres- 
sion of  other  races.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  exposed  to  the 
Catholics  or  Bomans.  A  strong  Ultramontane  power  is  grow- 
ing np  in  her  midst,  which  promises  to  absorb  the  great  body 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  There  is  hardly  a  wealthy  family 
among  the  nobility  hot  has  felt  the  attacks  of  the  Jesaits,  who 
have  been  working  day  and  night  for  their  conversion  to 
Romanism,  and  hardly  a  member  of  the  cabinet  but  by  his 
very  position  makes  himself  an  object  of  proselyting  for  this 
all  greed  after  conversion.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  truest 
of  true  Englishmen,  is  thought  to  be  wavering  under  their 
strokes.  Hid  sister,  and  perhaps  other  members  of  his  family, 
have  been  carried  over  to  Eome,  and  he  himself  is  thought  to 
be  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  As  all  the  power  of  Rome  seems  to 
be  directed  against  the  overthrow  of  the  Qerman  Empire,  it 
seems  to  be  directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  British.  Nearly 
all  the  Jesuits  that  have  been  expelled  from  Germany  have 
taken  up  their  abode  and  work  in  England ;  and  although 
their  line  of  operations  is  different  in  the  two  countries,  it  is 
directed  to  the  same  end  of  undermining  the  power  under 
which  they  live,  in  the  interest  of  the  power  of  Rome.  And 
not  only  so,  but  the  Church  itself  of  England  is  being  carried 
over  bodily  into  Rome.  The  ritualistic  party  have  gotten  the 
upper  hand,  and  will  ultimately  make  Catholics  of  all  who 
are  not  made  ritualists  of.  The  old  Stuart  element,  the  unre- 
formed  Catholicism  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  which  has 
been  forcibly  kept  in  the  Anglican  Church,  will  carry  itseJf 
back  to  where  it  belongs.  This  exposes  the  English  nation, 
we  say,  to  the  Romanic  peoples.  For,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  any  Catholic  country,  the  High  Church  party  may  be 
expected  to  sympathize  with  the  national  enemy,  just  as  in  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and  England  the  Episcopalians 
of  this  country  might  be  counted  on  as  sympathizing  with 
England,  because  of  the  Church  of  England.  Moreover,  in 
Ireland  the  Catholics  already  have  an  omnipotent  hold ;  and 
in  the  trial-  of  English  strength  against  the  Romans,  Ireland 
would  be  a  canker-worm  in  the  empire.    The  Irish  Catholics 
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are  all  weapons  of  Romey  and  so  far  from  couDting  in  the 
strength  of  England,  must  be  subtracted  as  a  negative  ele- 
ment. 

lu  the  next  place  England  is  exposed  as  having  great  ont- 
Ijing  provinces  npprotected — India,  Canada,  Australia,  Ire- 
land, etc,  exposed  to  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  the  Ro- 
manic power.  It  is  the  very  unwieldiness  of  her  greatness 
.  that  makes  England  weak,  and  puts  her  at  the  mercy  of  all 
marauders.  In  the  event  of  a  war  she  would  present  many 
points  of  attack,  and  none  of  defence.  She  cannot,  therefore, 
draw  her  slow  strength  into  war  with  any  hope  of  conquest, 
but  only  of  sacrifice.  Like  the  shipwrecked  swimmer,  she  would 
haye  to  throw  away  her  weights  of  provinces  and  colonies,  like 
BO  many  bags  of  gold. 

Again,  England  is  exposed  as  having  no  army.  While 
every  other  nation  has  a  force  constantly  on  hand,  equal  to 
the  supposed  strength  of  its  rival  neighbors,  England  has  a 
force  scarcely  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
used  merely  as  a  police  force  in  the  colonies,  and  for  royal 
pageantry  at  home.  She  depends  for  her  protection,  like  the 
United  States,  on  her  isolation,  and  on  her  ability,  in  the  event 
of  war,  to  raise  a  volunteer  army  from  among  the  countless 
millions  of  her  citizens  at  homo  and  in  the  colonies.  As  the 
British  islands  can  be  reached  only  by  the  sea,  she  has  all  her 
landing  places  fortified,  and  her  immense  navy  can  defend  her 
until  her  army  is  organized.  Her  fieet  also  is  sweeping  the 
seas,  and  being  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other 
people,  can  protect,  in  a  measure,  her  colonies  pending  the  same 
organization.  But  while  such  is  Engliand's  protection  against 
a  sudden  attack,'and  such  her  hope  of  preparation-time  in  case 
of  a  prolonged  war,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  she  is  measur- 
ably exposed  in£a  continent  of  armies,  and  that  she  has  no 
aggressive  force  by  which  to  extend  her  empire  over  the  others. 
It  would  be  many  months,  if  not  years,  before  England  could 
land  an  army  in  Germany  or  France,  or  do  any  serious  execu- 
tion there. 

Accordingly,  in  the  next  place,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
England  to  keep  at^peace.    Her  wealth  is  growing  so  fast  by 
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the  ordinary  course  of  things  that  she  can  desire  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  be  let  alone.  Wealth  flourishes  best  in  peace,  and, 
therefore,  war  wonld  only  interrupt  her  prosperity  and  set  her 
back ;  that  having  everything  to  lose  in  the  event  of  a  war 
and  nothing  to  gain,  she  stands  with  regard  to  financial  pros- 
perity in  the  same  position  as  Germany  in  regard  to  military 
and  political  prosperity ;  and,  therefore,  equally  with  Germany 
she  is  for  maintaining  the  statue  guo.  She  has  all  she  wants,  both 
in  p%)8se8sions  and  prospects,  and,  therefore,  like  a  wealthy  man 
in  a  community,  she,  a  wealthy  bation  among  the  nations, 
doea  not  want  any  revolution  or  disturbance  of  society.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  reason  of  her  all-absorbing  desire  for  peace,  she 
has  made  concessions  to  almost  every  power  in  the  world, 
rather  than  come  to  war  on  any  of  the  unsettled  issues.  In 
tnm  she  has  yielded  to  Russia,  to  Germany,  and  to  the  United 
States,  in  a  degree  that  has  compromised,  according  to  her  own 
citizens,  her  honor  and  her  principles.  She  yielded  twice  to 
Russia  in  allowing  her  to  cancel  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  put 
her  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  permitting  her  to  extend 
her  armies  southward  in  Asia  to  Ehiva,  thereby  endangering 
the  British  possessions  of  India.  She  yielded  ignobly  to  Ger- 
many in  permitting  her,  against  her  long-established  principle 
of  keeping  the  present  boundaries  of  European  States  intact, 
to  appropriate  two  of  the  best  provinces  of  France.  She 
yield^  twice  to  the  United  States  in  submitting  her  right  in 
regard  to  the  Alabama  claims  to  a  mixed  tribunal  on  the  basis 
of  an  e» poet  facto  law,  by  which  she  lost  flftccn  millions  of 
dollars,  and  in  submitting  to  arbitration  the  Southwestern 
Boundary  question,  by  which  she  lost  a  beautiful  island  and 
one  of  the  most  important  strategic  points.  In  short,  since 
her  greatness  depends  on  having  an  uninterrupted  growth 
more  than  in  preserving  scrupulously  her  honor  or  chivalry, 
she  can  afford  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  money,  land,  or  even 
principle,  for  peace.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  she  has  com- 
mitted hc|:8elf  to  arbitration,  and  by  a  late  vote  of  Parliament 
inaugurated  proceedings  to  bring  all  Europe  to  this  mode  of 
settling  difficulties.  England,  therefore,  like  the  United  States, 
takes  a  foremost  rank  in  aiming  to  bring  about  the  abolition 
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of  war  and  the  reign  of  UDiverBal  peace,  having,  like  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  an  eqnal  interest  therein. 

The  way,  we  may  observe,  in  the  next  place,  in  which  Eng- 
land proposes  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  Europe,  is  by  making 
herself  needed  to  it.  Having  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
the  world,  she  holds  the  channels  through  which  Europe  is 
fed  and  supplied  with  almost  every  luxury.  No  nation  can 
do  without  her,  or  afford  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  her ;  so  that, 
as  it  is  to  her  interest  to  keep  peace  in  Europe,  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  keep  peace  with  England.  It  is  from  England's 
treasury  that  the  great  enterprises  of  all  European  States  are 
fed  with  supplies.  She  holds  the  notes  of  all  the  world,  and 
everybody  goes  to  England  to  make  loans.  If  princes  are  to  be 
married,  they  seek  English  alliances  in  order  to  replete*  their 
royal  treasuries.  The  Queen  of  England,  the  most  prolific  of 
all  female  mouarcbs,  has  raised  a  very  litter  of  princes,  with 
which  to  pair  off  and  mate,  and  breed  a  stock  with  every 
royal  family  on  the  continent  England,  moreover,  makes 
about  all  the  advances  in  the  arts  and  commerce  of  Europe, 
being  the  only  inventive  nation  among  them.  In  short,  she 
leads  in  peace,  and  if  peace  perishes  in  Europe,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  that  England  must  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
nations.  However  lightly,  therefore,  England  may  be  regarded 
as  a  military  or  political  power,  she  cannot  be  ignored  on  the 
whole  as  long  as  men  have  financial  and  commercial  interests. 
She  holds  the  purse  of  Europe,  and  accordingly  has  the  same 
preeminence  and  distinction  among  the  nations  that  the  mon- 
eyed man  has  in  society,  however  lubberly  he  may  be  Intel- 
lectually. 

In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  the  desire  of  England,  in( 
order  to  pr^rve  and  increase  her  status,  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe.  As  she  could  not  well  take  the  mas- 
tery, either  political  or  military,  she  has  desired  that  no  nation 
should  have  it.  And  as  she  has  desired  that  peace  should  be 
maintained,  and  yet  has  had  no  army  to  enforce  it,  she  hasdesired 
that  the  leading  nations  of  the  continent  shoukl  be  kept  so 
nearly  equal  in  strength  as  mutually  to  balance  and  counter- 
poise each  other.    As  she  could  not  keep  peace,  she  wanted 
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them  to  mntaall^  force  each  other  to  keep  it  for  her.  Accord- 
iDglj,  eqailibriom  has  been  her  policy  toachiDg  continental 
politics — an  eqnilibrinm  between  the  Germanic,  Bomanic,  and 
Slavonic  peoples.  The  late  victory  of  Germany  over  France, 
and  the  consequent  ascendancy  of  the  Germanic  race  to  the 
political  sopremacy  of  Europe,  has  defeated  the  hopes  of  Eng- 
land in  this  respect,  and  accordingly  now,  since  she  cannot 
preserve  the  equilibrium,  and  so  keep  the  peace  of  Europe, 
she  has  retired  from  continental  politics  altogether,  so  as  not 
to  be  influenced  by  them.  She  takes  a  position  in  this  respect 
like  that  of  our  own  country.  She  considers  herself  henceforth 
neither-  European  nor  American,  but  inter-oceanic  If  she 
cannot  prevent  war,  she  means  prudently  not  to  be  drawn  into 
it  Germany  will,  therefore,  for  the  present,  control  Europe, 
but  England  will  not  be  affected  by  her  control ;  and  England , 
on  the  other  hand,  will,  in  the  meanwhile,  keep  her  mid-ocean 
empire,  and  rule  the  finances  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  proud  position  of  the  British  Empire  to-day,  and 
such  its  prospect  for  universal  sway. 

And  such,  in  general,  therefore,  are  the  respective  positions 
of  the  Bomanic,  (Germanic,  Slavonic,  and  British  Empires. 
In  general,  their  policies  may  be  stated  thus :  The  Bomanic 
race  is  for  a  change,  the  Germanic  for  keeping  things  as  they 
are,  the  Slavonic  for  territorial  extension,  and  the  British  for 
growth  by  a  fair  trial.  The  Bomanic  Empire  is  for  war,  the 
Germanic  for  a  forced  peace,  the  Slavonic  for  aggression,  and 
the  British  for  a  persuaded  peace.  The  Bomans  think  they 
will  in  the  end  conquer,  because  the  Bible  has  promised  that 
Ouistianity  shall  prevail  over  all  the  earth.  The  Germans 
ground  their  hopes  of  conquest  on  a  scientific  calculation  of 
the  force  of  armies,  and  the  weight  of  intelligence  and  organ- 
ized political  institutions.  The  Slavonic  see  their  conquest  in 
the  overpowering  numbers  of  a  single  race,  united  and  disci- 
plined under  an  absolute  monarch,  and  living  under  favorable 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  Britons  believe  that  inas- 
moch  as  money  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  world,  they,  as 
having  the  wealth,  and  wealth-yielding  lands  and  seas,  are 
boaud  to  get  the  mastery. 
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We  might  add,  in  oonclosion,  with  regard  to  the  other  races 
and  nationsi  or  other  nuclei  of  empires^  that  there  are  but  two 
States  that  oheriBh  any  prospect  of  nniversal  empire — ^namely, 
Austria  and  France. 

Austria,  by  reason  of  her  unparalleled  growth  of  late  years, 
has  conceived  a  brilliant  career  for  herself  in  the  future.  Her 
idea  is  a  confederation  of  heterogeneous  States.  The  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  union  tendency  of  Rome,  Qer- 
many,  Russia,  and  Britain,  is  the  infusibility  of  the  different 
stocks,  stems,  languages,  and  States,  whatever  may  be  their 
different  affinities  or  interests.  Tet  each  one  of  the  great  em- 
pires has  a  number  of  these  different  varieties  to  deal  with. 
Now,  Austria  believes  that  the  consolidation  of  these  incon- 
gruous elements  in  one  nation  is  an  impossibility.  And  yet, 
^ince  there  is  undeniable  tendency  to  union  in  Europe,  a 
tendency  which  has  made  the  greatness  in  turn  of  England, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  and  since  it  is  impolitic  to  resist  this  ten- 
dency, Austria  has  conceived  the  idea  of  a  federative  instead 
of  a  national  unity — a  unity  like  that  which  existed  in  our 
country  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  our  C<mstitution,.  and  which  the  South  believed  still 
existed  till  after  our  war.  Situated  as  Austria  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  laige  number  of  heterogeneous  States,  and  composed  as 
die  is  of  them,  she  thinks  that  she  is  to  be  this  great  empire. 
Being  neither  German,  Slavonic,  Romanic,  nor  Magyar,  but 
all  of  them,  she  is,  therefore,  calculated  for  the  nucleus  of  all. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  a  loose  confederation  many  nations 
can  be  joined,  whereas,  in  a  close  one  it  is  difficult  to  unite 
even  a  few ;  and  it  is  believed  by  Austria  that  after  a  little 
experience  Germany,  and  the  other  union-making  States,  will 
find  it  impossible  to  hold  their  components  tc^ether ;  when, 
falling  off,  they  will  be  induced  to  unite  with  the  freer  or 
more  independent  confederacy  of  Austria.  Hence  Austria 
follows  to-day  a  policy  in  opposition  to  the  union  tendencies 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia.  She  is  out  and  out  anti-union. 
The  old  German  Empire  of  the  middle  ages  is  her  ideal,  in 
whidi  all  the, principalities  were  independent  and  united  only 
for  war.    It  is  true  that  there  is  a  union  party  in  Austria, 
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iriuoh  desires  to  coDSolidate  all  the  States  into  one  kingdom, 
with  the  capital  at  Vienna,  the  different  nations  being  only 
provinces ;  bht  this  party  embraces  only  the  German  element 
of  the  Empire,  who  want  to  Germanize  Austria,  and  who  are 
opposed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Anstrians,  whether  Hungarians, 
Bohemians,  or  Poles.  The  great  body  of  the  Anstrians  want 
to  become  more  and  more  disunited,  so  as  not  only  to  hold  all 
thdr  present  States,  which,  in  the  event  of  a  union,  would  go 
off  to  Bussia,  if  the  union  were  Germanic,  or  to  Germany  if 
the  union  were  Slavonic  or  Magyar,  but  also  to  gain  other 
States  which  will  fall  to  Austria  by  accretion.  This,  we  say, 
k  the  policy  of  Austria  as  pursued  by  her  present  ministry, 
and  18  opposed  to  the  late  ministry  of  Oount  Beust  The  Ans- 
trians, instead  of  centralizing  in  Vienna,  are  more  likely,  under 
this  idea,  not  only  to  keep  the  two  great  capitals,  at  Vienna, 
and  Pesth,  but  also  to  create  two  more,  one  at  Prague  and  the 
other  at  Cracow,  so  as  to  have  respectively  a  capital  for  the 
Germans,  for  the  Hungarians,  for  the  Bohemians,  and  fcH*  the 
Poles.  The  great  internal  contest  in  Austria  is  between  the 
eomponent  races,  and,  since  no  one  oan  conquer  all  the  others, 
this  contest  can  be  allayed  only  by  such  a  loose  confederacy 
as  will  leave  all  of  them  independent  and  supreme. 

In  the  next  place,  Austria,  by  reason  of  her  position,  aspires 
to  be  the  mediator  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  con* 
necting  link,  and  perhaps  the  nucleus,  of  an  empire  that  shall 
embrace  States  in  all  these  continents.  She  is  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and,  lying  between  three  continents,  hopes,  vaguely 
and  distantly  though  it  be,  to  become  a  great,  or  rather  the 
great,  central  empire.  Solving,  as  she  hopes  to  do,  the  conflict 
between  the  European  races  by  a  heterogeneous  empire,  she 
h<qpea  to  do  the  same  for  the  races  of  the  other  continents.  In 
the  present  great  spread  of  empire,  when  neither  seas,  nor 
mountains,  nor  distances,  nor  races  can  keep  apart  the  com- 
ponents, Austria's  dream  is  not  altogether  unfounded.  The 
proud  Viennese  in  the  city  of  the  world  has  a  better  prospect 
{diysically  than  the  Britain,  who  now  rules  in  all  the  couti- 
neots  from  an  insulated  island  distant  from  all.  The  recent 
International  Elxhibition  has  abundantly  proved  how  con- 
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▼onieDt  Vienna  lies  for  the  centre  of  interconrse  of  all  the 
world. 

With  regard  to  France,  she  has  cherished  two  ideas,  one  of 
Imperialism  and  one  of  Kepublicanism,  nnder  each  of  which 
she  hopes,  according  to  the  different  instincts  of  her  popnla- 
tion,  to  build  up  a  great  empire.  The  French  have  always 
believed,  with  a  singular  patriotic  weakness,  that  France  can 
conquer  the  world,  and  that  in  the  end  she  will  be  the  centre 
of  empire,  however  the  States  may  be  united.  The  imperial 
idea  of  French  supremacy  is  to  organize  the  impetuosity  of  t^e 
French  people  under  a  great  leader,  or  Csssar,  who  shall  con- 
quer the  world  by  military  achievements  and  glory,  as  did 
Charlemagne  and  Napoleon.  I^rance,  according  to  them,  is 
the  protector  of  the  Church,  its  secular  arm,  and  the  head  of 
the  Romanic  movement,  which  is  also  at  bottom  the  Bourbon 
idea.  In  other  words,  the  French  would  subserve  the  Bomanio 
idea  under  that  of  France,  and  blend  the  two  in  one  interest, 
with  France  the  secular  head,  and  the  Church  the  spiritual 
head.  ' 

The  Republican  idea  of  French  supremacy  is  that  of  bring- 
ing about  in  all  Europe  a  realization  of  French  republicanism, 
communism,  or  other  product  of  their'  brains.  Republican 
France  means  to  take  possession  of  Europe  intellectually,  if 
not  politically,  by  force  of  arms ;  and  to  propagate  her  ideas 
until  all  the  monarchies  are  overturned,  and  republics  estab* 
lished  in  their  stead.  This  they  think  will  be  done  if  France 
but  takes  the  lead  in  good  earnest.  The  proclamation  of  her 
republic,  even  as  a  temporary  concern,  has  already  made  a 
republic  of  Spain,  with  the  promise  of  one  in  Portugal,  and 
the  fear  of  one  in  nearly  all  the  States  of  Europe.  So,  in 
1848,  when  the  French  declared  their  republic,  a  like  revolu- 
tion  took  place  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  In  Prus- 
sia the  king  was  practically  dethroned,  and  the  present  Em- 
peror William,  then  Regent,  was  compelled  to  fly  for  safety 
from  Berlin,  and  hide  in  the  retreats  of  Pottsdam.  The  Kings 
of  Greece,  Austria,  and  Bavaria  had  to  abdicate.  In  Ireland 
there  was  a  rebellion  which  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  revo- 
lution.    In  Prague,  Rome,  Stockholm,  Madrid,  and  almost 
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eycry  other  capital,  there  was  war,  or  else  changes  in  the  con- 
ftitation  and  government  So  the  French  believe  it  will  be 
again  when  France  takes  a  permanent  stand.  France,  Spain, 
Switzerland  will  then  be  a  repablican  leaven  in  Earope  that 
will  change  all  the  rest ;  and,  joining  hands,  they  will,  with 
the  uprisings  of  the  people,  be  able  to  bring  abont  a  revolu- 
tion and  republic  in  every  other  State.  It  is  the  hope  also  of 
many  that  in  the  end,  when  there  shall  be  nothing  bat  repnb* 
lies  in  Earope,  there  will  be  also  a  confederacy  of  the  repub- 
lics and  an  end  of  war — oiie  nation  in  Europe,  as  in  America, 
known  as  the  United  States  of  Europe.  This  is  the  ideal  of  men 
like  Oambetta  and  Gastellar,  who  are  respectively  at  the  head 
of  the  most  aggressive  parties,  if  not  of  the  governments  thom- 
eelves,  of  two  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  The  International 
societies,  which  have  now  spread  through  all  the  States  of 
Europe,  are  leagued  in  this  interest ;  although  these  would  go 
so  far  as  to  anticipate,  not  only  a  republic,  but  a  conimunity 
of  all  Europe.  In  general,  the  French  Republicans  have  great 
faith  in  the  force  of  ideas ;  and  believing  that  the  justice  and 
excellence  of  the  republic  is  fully  demonstrated,  they  cannot 
but  firmly  anticipate  the  reign  of  republicanism  in  all  the 
world,  and  in  so  far  the  reign  of  a  French  idea,  with  the 
Frendi  metrical  ffjrstem,  French  philosophy,  and  French  su- 
premacy generally.  Of  late,  especially  since  the  political 
and  military  power  of  France  has  declined,  the  aspiration  for 
this  French  intellectual  mastery  has  assumed  new  proportions 
and  seriousness. 


Abt.  IL — Culture  and  Heligian  in  their  ReUUions.   By  J.  0. 
Shaibp.    Edinburgh:  Hamilton.    1870. 

The  general  awakening  throughout  the  country  to  the  need 
of  more  efficient  measures  for  education,  is  a  fact  which  one 
must  be  blind  indeed  not  to  observe.    Secular  interests  de- 
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manded  this  movement.  The  safety  as  well  as  the  improve- 
ment  of  society  required  it.  Universal  education  is  seen  to  be 
indispensably  coincident  with  universal  suffrage.  Material 
progress  is  observed  to  be  conditioned  in  the  development  of 
material  resources  by  educated  agents.  Industrial,  social,  and 
political  wants  necessarily  call  up  the  educatioix  question.  It 
is  a  question  men  cannot  avoid  if  they  would.  Society  is 
obliged  to  provide  for  it  in  some  way.  Hence  education  be- 
comes part  of  the  policy  of  the  State ;  laws  are  made  and 
taxes  imposed  to  secure  it  to  the  people. 

But  this  is  not  a  secular  question  alone ;  Christianity  has 
also  a  profound  interest  in  it.  Education,  in  its  widest  sense, 
is  human  culture.  But  to  assume  that  God,  the  Father  of  all, 
has  no  concern  in  this,  would  be  strange  ground  for  any,  except 
an  atheist,  to  take.  To  assume  that  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  all, 
has  no  concern  with  it,  would  be  also  strange  ground  for  a 
believer  in  the  New  Testament.  So  far  as  religion  implies 
knowledge,  perception  of  principles,  classification  of  duties, 
or,  indeed,  any  intellectual  processes,  it  necessarily  involves 
some  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties ;  and  so  far  as  educa- 
tion employs  motives  and  contemplates  moral  ends,  it  derives 
inspiration,  strength,  and  dignity  from  religion. 

Bible  religion  has  always  borne  an  important  relation  to 
education.  7i{  is  no  sentimental  fancy,  no  poetic  dream,  no 
traditional  mythology.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  well 
defined,  positive,  practical;  dealing  with  all  the  relations, 
duties,  and  interests  of  every-day  life.  It  is  not  a  religion  of 
mere  fancy  and  imagination.  Its  types,  symbols,  poetry,  and 
parables  are  more  than  ornaments,  and  have  practical  and 
most  important  signification.  Its  very  faith  is  practical,  and 
must  be  proved  by  works.  It  is  full  of  instructions,  compre* 
hensive  and  particular;  for  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  rulers  and  subjects;  for  trading,  working,  doing 
good ;  for  living  and  for  dying;  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 
this  religion  provides-  precepts  and  examples  for  the  guidance 
and  welfare  of  human  life.  By  Divine  law  Hebrew  parents 
were  teachers  of  their  children  in  all  these  things.  The  very 
religion  itself  enjoined  instruction.    Among  the  ancient  people 
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of  Gody  some  rank  with  the  most  intelligent  names  in  history* 
Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Daniel,  Isaiah  are  names  that  rank 
wHh  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  ages.  The  people  who  had 
snch  laws,  such  books  of  iilstmction,  such  an  inspiring  yet 
also  maryellonsly  practical  religion,  mnst  have  attained  to  a 
yery  remarkable  degree  of  intellectual  cnltivation. 

The  subjects  of  Jewish  study  were  comparatively  few.  In 
the  arts  and  sciences  the  Hebrews  had  no  ancient  distinction*  • 
TLey  reverenced  learning,  but  they  r^arded  the  grand  end  of 
all  learning  to  be  religion.  Their  teachers  urged  their  young 
men  ^  to  know  wisdom  and  instruction ;  to  perceive  the  words 
of  understanding;  to  receive  the  instruction  of  wisdom,  justice, 
and  judgment  and  equity.'  The  young  were  urged  to  incline 
their  earsy  apply  their  heartSy  aeekj  searc/iy  cry^  and  strive  for , 
this  wisdom.  The  grand  principle,  the  beginning  of  this  wis- 
dom, was  the  feao"  of  the  Lord.  But  it  was  to  be  practical 
wisdom  for  all  the  daily  duties  of  life.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  same  idea  prevails  in  respect  to  wisdom ;  but  it  is  mor^ 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  Its 
moral  qualities  are  specially  indicated,  and  it  is  described  a# 
pure,  peaceable,  and  full  of  good  fruits.  Yet  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  it  is  a  wisdom  founded  on  truths  not 
fedinff — on  thought^  effort^  and  prayer ;  and  it  is  a  wisdom 
which  is  to  enable  a  man  to  fill  the  stations  and  perform  the 
duties  of  life  well  Its  ideal  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  its 
human  representati<Hi  in  the  New,  unite  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  in  Christ — the  Logos  (the  thought  and  word  united). 
There  can  be  no  higher  manhood  than  his.  There  can  be  no 
personal  glory  greater  than  that  which  is  ^  full  of  grace  and 
truth.' 

This  education  question  is  not,  therefore,  a  secular  question 
merely.  The  Bible  has  been  dealing  with  it  for  thousands  of 
years.  Before  Herodotus  wrote,  or  Homer  sung — before  hn* 
man  philosophy  had  a  name,  or  science  a  system,  a  rude  and 
enslaved  race  of  idolaters  were  brought,  as  a  nation,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  taught  the  soundest  princi- 
ples of  life  to  thdr  children. 

Bat,  in  this  work  of  education,  in  what  way  is  Christianity 
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to  be  most  diroctly  and  efficiently  represented  t  By  indwidtud 
enierprisey  or  by  the  Church  f  We  tbink,  nnqnestionably,  by 
the  Chnrch.  This  ought  to  be  diBtinctly  nnderstood  and  fettt 
The  Chnrch  ie  a  commnnity,  organized  on  the  basis  of  revealed 
tmth,  and  penetrated  with  the  Christian  spirit  In  its  widest 
sense  the  Chnrch  is  a  witness  for  Christ,  a  provision  for  ex- 
pressing, maintaining  and  diffusing  Christianity.  What,  then, 
is  the  relation  of  such  a  provision  to  human  cnlture  t  Wo 
speak  of  the  Protestant  Church  especially.  Speaking,  not  in 
the  name  of  antiquity,  nor  of  infallible  ecclesiastical  anth<Nrity, 
but  in  the  name  of  Truth,  the  Protestant  Church  cannot  repa- 
diate  the  principles  of  the  Kefor.Tiation.  She  is  bonnd  to 
invite  investigation,  study  and  learning  for  her  own  vindica- 
tion and  protection.  But  reason  alone  cannot  take  care  of 
truth ;  an  honest  pnrpose  is  needed.  Nay,  more,  ^  the  Spirit 
of  all  truth '  is  a  Divine  Spirit  If  thine  eye  be  single  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light  To  some  extent  the  Church, 
in  all  her  branches,  has  engaged  in  this  work  of  education. 
Yet  her  achievements  have  not  been  commensnrate  with  her 
resources.  Among  various  reasons  for  this,  two  are  obvious — 
the  Church  has  not  felt  that  general  education  was  her  first 
work ;  and  even  allowing  it  to  be  her  work  at  all,  she  has  not 
felt  that  her  success  or  failure,  as  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
was  dependent  upon  any  merely  human  methods  of  education. 

Secondly,  imprudent  advocates  of  educational  enterprises 
have  excited  some  of  the  members  to  oppose  them  by  their 
extravagant  demandl  for  certain  forms  of  intellectual  onlture. 
Disagreeble  comparisons  between  the  educated  and  uneducated 
have  been  made.  Human  learning  and  formal  methods  have 
been  urged,  in  a  tone  of  rationalistic  dependence,  on  these  for 
Church  success,  rather  than  on  inspired  truth  and  Divine  grace. 
This  has  naturally  offended  some  earnest  Christians.  Hence 
they  have  declined  to  cooperate  with  educational  plans  alto* 
getber,  or  have,  at  best,  acquiesced  in  them  coldly. 

Another  reason  why  the  Church  has  not  done  more  in  this 
work  is,  obviously,  because  her  enterprises  are  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  benevolent  contributions.  The  impracticability 
of  engaging  all  her  resources  upqp  this  principle  of  benevo- 
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lence,  is  just  the  impracticability  of  having  a  perfect  Ohnrcb, 
in  which  every  member  does  hia  whole  doty.  Yet  the  Chnrch 
has  glorified  her  history  by  what  she  has  done  for  human  intel- 
ligence. She  has  done  more  for  it  indirectly  than  directly — 
more  by  elevating  spiritual  life  and  moral  diaracter  than  by 
establishing  seminaries  of  learning.  It  is  thus  onr  own  branch 
of  the  Christian  Charch  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the 
masses  which  have  been  elevated  by  her  preaching.  In  this 
work  of  evangelizing  she  has  been  so  absorbed  that,  not  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  have  her  schools  borne  any  proper 
proportion  to  her  numbers  and  wealth.  Men,  not  in  sympa- 
thy with  her  earnestness  in  this  spiritual  work,  have  failed  to 
accredit  her  with  its  value,  and  have  overlooked  the  fact  that, 
firom  the  beginning  of  her  history,  she  has  also,  in  no  mean 
measure,  sustained  educational  enterprises  of  her  own.  Meth- 
odism seems  to  have  been  specially  misunderstood  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  Historians,  critics,  and  even  novelists,  have  made 
insulting  allusions  to  the  ignorance  of  her  preachers  and  peo> 
pie.  Think  of  a  learned  and  widely-read  critic  of  the  present 
day  deliberately  representing  John  Wesley  as  the  founder  of 
a  <  monastical  and  convulsionary  sect' 

<  Methodism  was  cradled  in  a  University,  though  it  was  bom 
in  the  Epworth  Rectory.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  indiffer- 
ent,  much  less  hostile,  to  the  education  of  the  people,  though 
its  poverty,  and  its  absorption  in  more  directly  moral  labors 
for  their  elevation,  did  not  at  first  allow  much  scope  to  its 
educational  measures.  Wesley,  however,  never  lost  sin^ht  of 
such  measures,  asd  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  in  the  year 
which  is  recognized  as  the  epoch  of  Methodism,  the  date  of  its 
first  field  preaching,  and  among  the  miserable  people  where 
the  latter  b^an,  it  also  began  the  first  of  its  literary  institu- 
tions. ....  Whitefield  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  Kings- 
wood  School ;  and  kneeling  upon  the  ground,  surrounded  by 
reclaimed  and  weeping  colliers,  prayed  that  ^^the  gates  of 
hell'*  might  not  prevail  against  it,  while  the  prostrate  multi- 
tudes, now  awakened  to  a  new  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
life,  responded  with  hearty  Amens.  Wesley  reared  it  by  funds 
which  he  reserved  from  the  income  of  his  college  fellowship, 
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or  received  from  his  followera.  It  was  the  germ  of  the  later 
institution  which  bears  its  name.'  Lady  Maxwell — a  pious 
and  intelligent  Methodist — gave  Mr.  Wesley  eight  hnndred 
ponnds  toward  his  Eingswood  SchooL  ^  Its  system  of  instruc- 
tion was  renutrkably  thorough,  and  its  comparatively  few  stu- 
dents were  placed  under  a  faculty  of  no  less  than  six  teachers. 
....  About  three  years  after  his  death  it  was  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  sons  of  preachers.  Its  accommodations, 
were  subsequently  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  growing 
numbers  of  such  pupils,  and  the  estate  of  ^^  Woodhouse  Ghrove," 
not  far  from  Leeds,  was  purchased  for  a  second  institution  of 
tiie  same  character.'  Now  some  ^  two  hundred  and  fifty  sons 
of  preachers  and  missionaries  are  educated  within  them,  and 
gratuitously  boarded  and  clothed  during  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  Oonnection  has  expended  between  £iOO,000  and  £400,000 
upon  these  seminaries.  Eingswood  has  been  transferred  to 
New  Eingswood,  near  Bath,  and  the  Woodhouse  Grove  insti- 
tution has  beoi  rebuilt. 

*'  Wesley  also  projected  schools  for  poor  children  at  New- 
castle and  London More  than  four  hundred  children 

are  daily  receiving  instruction'  in  one  of  these  schools. 

Said  Wesley :  ^Another  thing  which  had  given  me  great 
concern  was,  the  case  of  abunduice  of  children.  Some  of 
their  parents  could  not  afford  to  put  them  to  school,  so  they 
remained  like  ^  a  wild  ass's  colt"  Others  were  sent  to  school 
and  learned  at  least  to  read  and  write ;  but  they  learned  all 
kinds  of  vice  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  it  had  been  better  for 
them  to  have  bedn  without  their  knowledge  than  to  have 
bought  it  at  so  dear  a  price.  At  length  I  determined  to  have 
them  taught  in  my  own  house,  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  ca^t  accounts  (if  no  more) 
without  being  under  almost  a  necessity  of  learning  heathen- 
ism at  the  same  time ;  and,  after  several  unsuccessful  trials,  I 
foun4  two  such  schoolmasters  as  I  wanted,  men  of  honesty 
and  of  sufficient  knowledge,  who  had  talents  for,  and  their 
hearts  in  the  work.'^ 

The  position  of  early  Methodism  on  this  subject,  Wesley 

1  Stevens*  Histoiy  of  Methodinn. 
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said,  in  hia  own  pithy  manner,  ^  Oetting  knowledge  is  good ; 
Baling  Bonis  is  bettor.'  Bat  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else  who 
lepreeents  the  principles  of  this  Chnrch  correctly,  can  charge 
it  with  nnfiiendliness  to  general  intelligence. 

As  an  iniportant  preliminary  qaestion,  it  is  proper  to  in* 
qnire,  On  mhBt  principle  does  the  Church  engage  in  the  work 
ofedncationt 

When  the  Ohnroh  nndertakes  any  work  she  mnst  undertake 
it  iB  the  name  of  her  Divine  Head ;  wtiether  that  work  be  to 
preach  the  gospel,  pablish  a  journal,  print  a  book,  or  found  a 
sehooL  In  «11  such  work  she  mnst  avoid  two  errors — she  must 
not  become  eeemloTy  and  yet  she  most  not  confine  her  efforts 
to  a  field  too  narrme  for  the  legitimate  htAsineae  of  Chris* 
tianity. 

The  Church  approaches  thiswliication  question  from  a  point 
peculiar  to  herself.  Her  relation  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom 
determines  her  position.  In  this  position  it  is  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  society  which  becomes  her  aim.  In  her  idea  Chris- 
tianity is-  the  only  true,  sound  basis  of  this  moral  welfare. 
But  Christianity  provides  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  in  two 
directions ;  in  respect  to  moral  principles,  the  truths  furnished 
by  Revelation,  and  in  respect  to  the  life  of  righteousness  which 
Ohristians  are  enabled  to  live  through  grace.  To  establish, 
vindicate,  and  diffuse  divine  truth ;  to  develop,  fortify,  and 
sustain  Christian  life;  to  train  her  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  making  them  meet  for  the  Master's 
use;  to  bring  the  world  under  the  dominion  of  Christ — such 
is  the  platform  which  the  Church  is  bound  to  occupy,  and 
nothing  incompatible  with  these  principles  is  allowable  as  her 

According  to  these  principles,  let  it  be  observed,  first  of  all, 
the  Chnrch  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
It  it  at  this  point  her  relation  to  human  scholarship  begins. 
By  giving  the  truth  in  the  form  of  a  Bevelation,  a  Book,  to  be 
transcribed  and  translated,  for  circulation,  into  all  the  various 
languages  of  mankind,  with  such  historical  learning  and  criti* 
ai  accuracy  as  may  be  needful  to  preserve  its  records  from 
loss  or  corruption  during  the  delicate  and  difficult  process, 
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Ood  has  inyoked  the  fidelity  of  his  Ohnrch  to  the  soundest 
scholarship.  Here  she  comes  at  once  in  conflict  with  religions 
error  in  all  its  forms ;  and  here  her  relation  to  education  is 
obvioas  and  unavoidable.  Of  all  devices  of  Satan  for  the  ruin 
of  the  human  race,  that  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  deepest 
and  strongest  which  assails  the  foundations  of  revealed  truth. 
How  is  this  done  t  By  attempting  to  array  inteUigcnoe  against 
it.  The  plan  has  been  to  seek  victory  over  the  truth  by 
dividing  the  forces  which  sustain  it ;  arraying  physical  truths 
against  moral  truths ;  reason  against  faith ;  intellectual  cul- 
ture against  spiritual  culture ;  dividing  the  kingdom  of  man- 
hood against  itself;  stimulating  pride  of  intellect  to  a  point  of 
vain  intoxication ;  proposing  to  exalt  us  to  the  dignity  of  gods, 
without  moral  principles;  for  regeneration  substituting  self- 
cultivation  ;  making  talent  more  excellent  than  virtue ;  scholar- 
ship, more  divine  than  inspiration ;  liberty,  an  occasion  .for  the 
flesh ;  slavery,  another  term  for  obedience  to  God  ;  Christian 
doctrines,  dogmas  of  superstition ;  faith,  irrational  credulity ; 
and  skepticism,  a  mark  of  genius  All  this  in  the  name  of 
intelligence  /  This  w^  call  the  most  cunning  device  of  Satan^ 
because  the  deadly  poison — the  fatal  error — ^is  concealed  under 
a  plausible  parade  of  intellectual  attainments.  It  has  its 
attractions  for  those  who  would  be  disgusted  with  grosser 
forms  of  opposition  to  Christianity.'  It  summons  the  friends 
of  piety  and  the  friends  of  intelligence  to  unnatural  war.  The 
success  of  this  scheme  of  the  father  of  lies  is  palpable  in  the 
history  of  human  thought.  Its  result  has  been  painfully  visi- 
ble in  bitter  conflicts  between  the  friends  of  science  and  of 
religion.  In  various  modified  forms  this  mystery,  of  iniquity 
continues  to  work.  It  finds  agents  among  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned ;  among  the  proudest,  and  boldesj;,  and  most  bril- 
liant skeptics,  as  well  as  among  the  most  obscure  vendors  of 
small  ideas  in  bad  language  who  wag  their  tongues  against 
the  truth. 

This  subtle  plan  of  the  wicked  one  began  in  Eden ;  how 
long  it  shall  deceive  men  God  alone  knows.  The  Church 
must  meet  this  old  falsehood  directly  and  squarely.  Like  her 
own  great  apostle  she  must  take  the  wise  in  their  own  crafti- 
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0688 ;  must  show  that  she  also  speaks  wisdom  among  them 
that  are  perfect ;  that  all  questions  of  science  are  also  investi- 
gated by  her  sons ;  that  she  wars  against  no  philosophy  but 
that  which  is  falsely  so  called  ;  that  she  is  herself  the  truest 
friend  of  intelligence ;  and  that  her  Divine  Master  is  himself 
the  King  of  Troth.  That  Biblical  apologists  may  meet  criti- 
cism with  criticism,  and  argument  with  argument ;  that  her 
children,  of  each  generation,  may  fight  over  the  old  battles 
under  the  new  names  which  men  invent  for  them ;  that  soc- 
cessive  victories  may  accomolate  yet  more  the  proof  of  the 
^V^^j  ^  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world' ;  that  honest  skepticism  may  be  met  by  clear  instruc- 
tion, and  bold  infidelity  be  confronted  by  undeniable  facts ; 
in  a  word,  that  the  cause  of  truth  may  be  properly  sustained, 
the  Church  is  bound  to  make  educational  provision  for  this 
war.  Beligious  and  moral  questions  must  be  re-discussed  in 
every  new  generation.  In  certain  branches  of  study  men  reach 
conclusions  which  are  final,  and  remain  settled ;  but  in  religi- 
ous questions,  where  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  so  largely 
insisted  opon,  and  where  the  depraved  inclinations  of  men 
inspire  opposition.  Christian  evidences  will  be  debated,  per- 
haps, to  the  end  of  time.  Until  Ood's  kini>dom  come,  and  his 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  the  Chorch  will  neces- 
sarily be  a  Church  militant.  Tet  she  has  nothing  to  fear  in 
the  coaflict  It  will  make  truth  clearer ;  it  will  deepen  reli- 
gious convictions ;  it  will  invigorate  Christians ;  it  will  result 
in  victories  that  shall  multiply  the  splendors  of  her  final 
triumph,  and  crown  the  name  of  Jesus  with  eternal  praise. 

But  in  the  meanwhile — during  the  warfare — the  Church 
must  train  her  forces  for  the  fight  She  must  provide  for 
such  conflicts  by  no  doubtful  method.  Christian  education 
must  not  be  questionable.  The  office  of  the  Church  in  rela- 
tion to  education  is  especially  to  bring  about  a  true  combtnch 
don  of  piety  and  intelligence — true  wisdom.  For  this  com- 
bination Ood  has  provided.  We  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  grievous 
thing  in  human  history,  that  such  a  harmony  between  the 
moral  and  intellectual  life  should  have  been  disturbed.  The 
human  house  has  been  divided  gainst  itself.    Virtue  is  not 
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a  sdenoe,  nor  is  BcieDce  a  yirtae.  Men  are  not  as  good  as  they 
know  bow  to  be.  Tbe  wbole  plan  of  salvation,  and  tbe  entire 
work  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  taken  in  proof  of  tbis.  If 
the  Obnrcb  is  faitbfal  to  her  mission,  she  most  striye  to  carry 
tbe  truth  to  its  rightful  throne  of  honor  in  tbe  human  heart. 
The  inspired  books,  which  constitute  her  Holy  Scriptures,  fur- 
nish the  most  admirable  illustration  of  a  true  combination  of 
moral  and  intellectual  elements.  Every  inspired  prophet  is 
an  example  of  it.  Christ  himself  is  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  it  The  Church  cannot  afford  that  these  elements 
shall  be  divided.  Tbe  intellect  and  tbe  moral  affections  must 
be  unitedly  sanctified.  The  whole  personality  must  be  pre- 
sented as  a  redeemed  nature  before  God.  Pentecost,  with  its 
enlightened  apostle,  its  truth-speaking,  eloquent  tongues,  is  a 
sublime  type  of  that  power  from  on  high — that  Christian  life 
which  shall,  in  its  own  fire,  unite  the  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  of  manhood,  and  wield  them  for  the  spiritual  conquest 
of  the  world. 

The  instincts  of  Christian  feeling  very  naturally  recoil  from 
a  cold  intellectual  culture.    It  is  tbis  the  Church*  has  feared 
and  resisted  justly.    Tbe  instincts  of  intelligence  just  as  natur- 
ally recoil  from  a  religion  that  seems  to  depreciate  the  under- 
.  standing,  or  shrinks  from  investigation. 

In  tbe  days  of  the  Apostles  tbe  Greeks  objected  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  as  an  unreasonable  method  oi  human  improvements* 
They  at  first  seemed  to  mistake  Paul's  teaching  for  some  new 
philosophy,  or  they  pronounced  it  foolishness  to  talk  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  as  ibe  wisdom  of  God.  Their  idea  of  wisdom 
was  not  a  religious  idea.  Did  Paul  turn  away  in  disgust  from 
the  Greeks  on  this  account  t  On  the  contrary,  be  met  them 
patiently,  explained  what  he  meant,  declared  that  he  also 
spoke  wisdom,  and  thus  ^  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every 
Sabbath,  and  persuaded  tbe  Jews  and  the  Greeks.'  His  charity 
toward  these  people  was  as  wise  as  it  was  gentle  and  long-suf- 
fering. 

The  great  strength  of  unhallowed  learning  has  always  been 
a  Goliath,  at  the  shaking  of  whose  spear  many  in  Israel  have 
often  trembled.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unintelligent 
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strength  of  fanatical  i^orance  has  been  a  blind  Samson,  per- 
ishing himself  while  he  destroyed  others  1  It  was  Coleridge 
who  said :  ^AU  the  products  of  the  mere  understanding  par- 
take of  death.'  It  was  Bacon  who  said :  <  In  knowledge  with- 
oat  love  there  is  ever  something  of  mab'gnity.'  And  it  was  a 
greater  than  either  who  said :  ^  Knowledge  paffeth  up,  bnt 
charity  edifieth.'  The  discrimination  is  not  against  knowl- 
edge, bnt  against  the  diyorcement  of  knowledge  from  moral 
principles.  This  divorcement  is  a  consequence  of  the  ali^ia- 
tion  of  the  human  heart  from  God :  ^  The  natural  man  reoeiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spirit- 
ually discerned.' 

Mere  activity  of  the  understanding,  mere  discipline  of  the 
cc^itive  faculties,  mere  attainments  of  inform&tion,  are  ends 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  the  highest  wisdom.  This  is 
the '  wisdom  of  this  world '  which  must  ^  come  to  naught.' 
Here  is  the  field  of  a  great  modern  conflict  On  the  ono  side 
are  ranged  those  who  contend  that  a  religion  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  science  is  less  worthy  of  the  intelligent  than  is  the 
knowledge  of  science.  On  the  other  side  stand  those  who, 
appreciating  Divine  grace  in  its  manifestations  and  gifts,  and 
in  its  spiritual  results  in  human  character,  reply,  ^  Though  I 
understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge — though  I  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels— and  have  not  the  love 
which  righteously  devotes  me  to  God  and  man,  I  am  nothing.' 
Yet  science  is  not  underrated  when  it  is  subordinated  to  reli- 
gion. If  science  is  manly,  religion  is  divine.  The  Church  on 
this  subject  has  been  misrepresented  by  two  classes — ^first,  by 
those  who  have  derided  the  Church  as  an  enemy  to  science, 
and  as  contending  for  a  mere  superstitious  credulity.  To  such 
persons  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  read  her  history  and 
call  the  roll  of  her  own  leaders  and  risformers.  The  other 
class  which  has  misrepresented  the  Church  in  this  matter  have 
underrated  education  and  spoken  of  it  as  something  which  God 
had  specially  rejected  as  a  means  for  advancing  his  kingdom. 
Yet  such  persons  do  not  seem  to  think  God  has  rejected  money 
IS  a  needful  means  for  Church  work,  though  he  has  said,  the 
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love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  They  show  signs  of 
pleasure  when  wealth  or  rank  comes  to  the  support  of  piety. 
Edacation  is  a  thousand  times  more  powerful  and  far  less  per- 
ishable— an  instrumentality  more  penetrating  and  diffusive, 
noble  and  effective,  than  all  other  secular  advantages  com- 
bined. It  is  true,  that  Church  work,  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  until  this  hour,  illustrates  the  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  shows  how  superior  grace  is  to  human  art  It  is 
also  true,  that  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  gospel  system, 
<  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  noble  wore 
called*'  *  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise.'  ^  Where  is  the  scribe  t  where  is  the  wise  t 
where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  t  Hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  t '  Why  t  The  simple  Bible 
answer  is — *  Lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none 
effect.'  Wherein  did  this  world's  wisdom  merit  Divine  rejec- 
tipn  t  In  that  it  was  without  piety.  Now,  in  the  cnrigin  of 
the  gospel  system  of  salvation,  the  important  point  to  be  estab- 
lished was  its  divinity,  that  it  was  no  mere  invention  of  the 
philosophers,  that  the  wisest  could  not  originate  it;  henoe 
miraculous  agencies  became  indispensable.  Divinity  was  to 
make  itself  manifest  Such  a  method  belongs  essentially  to  a 
period  when  a  revelation  is  to  be  made.  So  in  the  olden  time 
it  was  commanded  ^  that  men  should  stand  still  and  see  the  sal- 
vation of  God.'  So  Gideon  with  three  hundred  men  is  sent  to 
destroy  an  army  of  thirty-two  thousand.  So  the  Apostlea 
received  directly  from  on  high  princely  endowments  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  gifts.  But  now  the  foundations  have  been 
laid.  The  miracles  have  ceased.  The  sacred  canon  is  dosed. 
Ordinary  means  become  essential  means,  only  with  this  grand 
addition  in  all  Christian  work,  that  God's  blessing  shall  accom- 
pany the  workman — that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given — 
thkt  the  faithful  in  little  shall  become  the  rulers  over  much. 
Yet  neither  now,  any  more  than  in  apostolical  times,  can  hn- 
man  learning  snporsede  divine  truth,  or  cultivation  divine 
grace,  or  education  dispense  with  regeneration,  or  Church 
work  be  done  without  God's  blessing.  Nevertheless,  educa> 
tion  is  not  displaced  by  this.    At  this  point  we  will  simply 
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toy,  in  passing,  there  is  aronnd  ns  quite  as  much  impiety 
among  the  ignorant  and  nnodneated  as  among  the  most  culti- 
yated,  a  fact  which  to  observe  some  people  seem  entirely  to 
forget 

The  Church  has  nothing  to  fear  from  real  intelligence. 
What  is  far  more  dangerous  to  her  is  philosophy,  falsely  so- 
called,  and  inaccessible  ignorance.  Hence  her  mission-fields 
become  schoolhouses,  and  her  missionaries  schoolmasters. 
Hence,  Itlso,  the  immense  value  of  her  Sunday  School  system. 
The  only  intelligent  classes  she  fails  to  reach  are  usually  those 
in  whose  education  she  has  little  or  no  share.  The  most  ap- 
preciative congregations  to  which  she  can  preach  are  the  reo/^y 
intelligent  Preachers  of  good  sense  and  piety  always  pass  for 
their  full  value  among  such  people.  They  honor  clearness, 
correctness,  and  simplicity.  It  is  only  among  ignorant,  or 
half-educated  people,  that  grandiloquence  is  popular.  Hearers 
who  have  itching  ears,  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  who  will  not  endure  sound  doc- 
trine, are  not  people  spoiled  by  education.  They  are  described 
by  the  apostle  as  false  and  corrupt;  lovers  of  their  own  selves; 
covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemous,  and  the  like ;  people 
who  have  turned  from  truth  to  fables ;  but  neither  the  teach- 
ers nor  their  hearers  does  he  distinguish  for  intellectuality  or 
learning. 

It  is  true  that  some  highly  cultivated  men  represent  in  his- 
tory, successively,  English  Deism,  French  Materialism,  and 
Oerman  Rationalism,  all  of  whom  have  feeble  American  imi- 
tators. It  is  also  true  that  sonxe  of  these  men  were  grossly 
wicked,  and  some  of  them  singularly  moral.  Their  infidelity 
is  not  fairly  attributable  to  their  intellectuality,  or  to  their 
learning.  However  their  followers  would  like  to  assert  it  yet 
*  we  cannot  allow  them  this  boast  against  Christian  truth.  The 
fact  ip  that,  in  many  instances,  the  forms  of  ecclesiasticism 
with  which  those  men  happened  to  be  surrounded  were  cor- 
rupt, degenerate,  and  secularized — fair  marks  for  skeptical 
satire.  From  such  forms  of  religion  reactions  are  inevitable. 
Earnest  and  pious  men  repudiate  them  and  become  reformers. 
Uneducated  masses  rise  against  them,  and  become  reckless, 
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revolntionary,  and  atheiBtic.  Caltivated  men  of  the  world 
treat  them  with  coDtempt  and  ridicnle ;  while  all  who  count 
these  forms  of  the  Church  as  legitimate  exponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, reject  it  for  their  sake.  Some  do  this  more  honestly 
and  thoughtfully  than  others ;  e,  g.j  Spinoza,  a  Jew,  cannot 
be  content  with  Judaism,  but,  believing  it  to  be  the  only  reli- 
gion worthy  of  notice,  Christianity  being  in  his  view  only  a 
heresy,  he  must  choose  between  Judaism  and  no  religion ; 
hence  he  becomes  a  pantheist,  .or  rather,  more  correctly,  an 
atheist  But  were  there  not  good  Christians  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany  all  the  while  t  Yes,  uudoubtedly.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  best  of  these  were  not 
in  such  positions  as  to  meet  or  cope  with  such  men  as  Hnme, 
Yoltaire,  or  Strauss.  Let  it  also  be  borne*  in  mind  that  some 
able  Christian  thinkers  unfortunately  attempted  to  defend 
Christianity  while  their  own  erroneous  methods  of  thought 
were  logically  favorable  to  the  infidel  side  of  the  question. 
Hence  the  skeptics,  in  some  instances,  claimed  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  accepted  principles  of  sound  philosophy » 
Under  such  a  combination  of  circumstances,  while  chief,  and 
even  national  forms  of  ecclesiasticism  impressed  intelligent 
minds  as  being  full  of  superstition  and  folly,  and  whilo  Dis- 
senters were  looked  on  as  offshoots  of  fanaticism  from  these 
grand  centres,  infidelity  conld  appear  in  its  strength.  Yet, 
when  we  examine  the  writings  of  these  men,  we  find  that  what 
are  termed  assaults  on  Christianity  are,  after  all,  chiefly  arrows 
shot  at  the  Church  of  their  day,  or  the  philosophical  discussions 
in  which  superstition  and  tradition  are  denounced,  and  then 
Christianity  is  supposed  to  represent  nothing  better  than  these. 
Now,  we  make  no  apology  for  these  men ;  we  simply  state 
historical  facts,  which  prove  that  it  is  not  intdligenoe  that 
arrayed  itself  squarely  and  directly  against  Christianity,  but 
against  miaapprehendon  of  Christianity. 

We  think  it  just  to  condemn  these  men,  because  they  show 
no  very  earnest  spirit  of  devotion  to  truth.  They  are  evidently 
anxious  to  say  all  the  evil  of  religion  they  can.  Instead  of  in- 
vestigators, they  are  controversialists ;  instead  of  reformers,  they 
are  infidels.    They  are  as  bitter  in  spirit  as  they  are  bad  in  logic 
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Bat  in  this  battle  for  the  truth,  educated  ChristiaDB  did 
noble  work.  *  Professed  irreh'gions  men — Toland,  Tindal, 
Mandeville,  Bolingbroke — met  foes  stronger  than  themselves. 
The  leaders  of  experimental  philosophy,  Bay,  Boyle,  Barrow, 
Newton  ;  the  most  learned  and  accredited  scholars  of  the  age, 
Bentley,  Clarke,  Warburton,  Berkeley ;  the  most  witty  authors, 
the  most  beloved  and  able,  Locke,  Addison,  Swift,  Johnson, 
Richardson,  all  the  authority  of  science  and  genius  was  em- 
ployed in  putting  them  down.'^  We  do  not  say  these  defend- 
ants of  Christianity  always  took  the  right  ground.  They  are 
not  beyond  criticism ;  but  they  show  how  scholarship  becomes 
effective  in  meeting  skepticism. 

There  have  been  some  educated  skeptics  whom  we  find  it 
more  natural  to  pity  than  to  blame.  Take,  for  example,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  whose  early  life  and  education  were  so  managed 
by  his  infidel  father,  that  he  said  of  himself,  *  I  am  one  of  the 
very  few  examples,  in  this  country,  of  one  who  has  not  thrown 
off  religious  belief,  but  never  had  it ;  I  grew  up  in  a  n^ative 
state  with  regard  to  it.  I  looked  upon  the  modern  as  I  did 
upon  the  ancient  religion,  as  something  which  in  no  way  con- 
cerned me.'  His  autobiography  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
saddest  book  we  ever  read.  Not  a  ray  of  moral  light  is  in  it 
Nothing  could  illustrate  more  painfully  the  fearful  conse- 
quences of  divorcing  intellectual  culture  from  all  spiritual 
principles.  How  fatal  the  error  which  fancies  that  intel- 
lectual training  is  alone  suflScient — that  intelligence  is  the 
only  redemption  for  the  human  race  I  It  must  ever  be  so. 
Intellectual  pride  must  be  fostered ;  virtue  be  nothing  but  a 
a  mental  perception,  or  a  pleasure,  or  a  utility,  or  a  form  of 
self-interest,  and  never  be  appreciated  as  a  moral  principle  of 
high  and  holy  dignity,  unless  the  Church  can  infuse  into  human 
systems  of  thought  the  purifying  influence  of  Christian  truth. 
But  to  do  this  the  Church  must^herself  be  an  educator. 

True  it  is  that  pride  of  opinion  is  a  fault  which  does  not 

belong  to  educated  people  alone.    Nothing  could  be  more 

self-conceited  and  obstinate  than  iarnorance.    Tet  when  Intel* 

lectual  people  are  arrogant  and  dermatic,  their  opposition  to 

1  Taine't  English  Literature.    YoL  11.,  p.  eo. 
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religion  seems  specially  formidable  to  weak  miDds,  because  it 
is  the  opposition  of  the  intelligent  There  are  persons  who 
are  alarmed  at  the  qaestion,  ^  Have  any  of  the  rnlcrs  or  of  the 
Fharisees  believed  on  himM  They  consider  not  that  the 
rnlers  and  the  Pharisees  may  have  other  reasons  for  not  bo> 
lieving  on  him  besides  their  intelligence.  They  forget  there 
is  a  kind  of  light  which  men  do  not  love;  that  while  carnal 
natures  may  hate  the  light  of  Jesns,  the  humble  and  pare  may 
rejoice  in  it  Said  the  Divine  Master :  ^  I  thank  theC|  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  then  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes  'M  It  has  been  well  said,  too  many  Christians  pay  a 
servile  deference  to  incompetent  judges  of  Christianity.  They 
abjectly  look  to  men  of  the  world,  to  scholars,  to  statesmen  for 
testimonials  to  the  everlasting  verities  of  heaven.  And  if  they 
can  gather  up  the  writings  and  speeches  of  these  men — some 
patronizing  notices  of  religion,  some  incidental  compliment  to 
the  civilizing  influence  of  Christianity,  or  to  the  literary  beau- 
ties of  the  Bible,  or  to  the  SBSthetic  properties  of  worship,  or  to 
the  moral  sublimity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — they  forthwith 
proclaim  these  tributes  as  lending  some  great  confirmation  to 
the  truth  of  Ood. 

Pardon,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  the  consolations  of  faith 
and  hope,  the  joys  of  salvation  would  be  poor  offerings  of 
grace,  indeed,  if  suspended  upon  scientific  or  philosophical 
conditions.  A  religion  whose  only  competent  witnesses  woro 
the  highly  intellectual  and  learned  would  be  a  sorry  failure. 
And  yet,  in  no  sense  whatever  is  Christianity  deficient  in  rca* 
sonableness,  or  antagonistic  to  learning. 

When  Science  and  Iteligion  are  to  be  distinguished,  let  the 
distinction  be  made  properly,  on  true  grounds,  not  in  that 
sneering  fashion  which  implies  that  the  chief  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  them  is,  that  Science  represents  intelligence,  and 
Religion  something  less.  The  assumption  that  Nature  oon* 
tains  higher  truths  than  can  be  found  in  the  Word  of  God,  is 
only  a  repetition  of  the  old  serpent's  dogma,  which  ho  arro- 
gantly proposed  to  Eve — the  sensational  knowledge  of  Na- 
ture's fruits,  the  key  to  the  wisdom  of  the  godsl    Leave  the 
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crcdnlitios  of  religion  and  come  ap  higher  into  the  regions  of 
philoeophie  thought  I  Exactly.  The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  seek  to  give  irreligion  the  title  of  respectability  which 
belongs  to  intelligence.  They  are  happy  if  they  can  dress  up 
the  silliest  skepticism  in  the  pinnies  of  science.  Thas  would 
they  delude  Christians  into  a  war  with  learning.  *Ah  I  yon 
cannot  stand  the  truths  of  science,'  say  they.  ^  Very  well. 
Let  religion  attend  to  its  own  proper  sphere,  and  leave  science 
to  the  intelligent."  This  cool  effrontery  is  literally  the  impu- 
dence of  the  devil.  The  wonder  is.  so  many  people  should 
seem  to  receive  it  as  if  it  contained  a  particle  of  truth.  Beli- 
gion  has  no  war  with  science,  nor  yet  with  scientists,  as  such. 
In  this  controversy,  it  is  not  the*  voice  of  science  which  has 
said  there  is  no  Ood ;  it  is  the  utterance  of  a  fool's  heart  We 
are  not  to  be  betrayed  into  the  folly  of  changing  the  issue  wo 
make  with  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  into  a  fight  with  science 
and  philosophy.  Our  rods  are  not  designed  for  the  lion's  skin, 
but  for  the  ass  which  is  concealed  under  it.  We  have  no  idea 
of  allowing  arrogant  men,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  to 
palm  off  their  enmity  against  God  as  intelligence.  Neither 
can  we  permit  them  to  order  religion  out  of  any  path  of 
thought  they  ehoose.  Science  and  philosophy  belojig  to  truth. 
All  truth  belongs  to  God's  kingdom.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's 
and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  there- 
in ;  the  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it,  and  his  hand  formed  the 
dry  land.  There  is  no  province  of  truth,  no  field  of  thought, 
so  opportunity  for  enlarged  intellectual  vision  from  which  the 
sacred  influences  of  religion  may  be  rightfully  excluded. 

If  facts  and  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  reconciled  hj  some 
men  with  the  declarations  of  the  Bible,  the  first  question  is, 
whether  the  fault  is  in  the  men  or  in  the  Bible.  Do  these 
men  perfectly  understand  these  facts  and  laws  t  Do  they  also 
perfectly  understand  the  Bible  statements?  Do  they  strive  to 
effect  the  harmony  which  they  aflSrm  impossible  ?  or  do  they 
strive  to  prevent  the  reconciliation  f  These  are  questions  of 
some  importance.  And  still  further :  because  some  men  may 
not  be  able  to  effect  this  harmony,  can  no  men  do  it  ?  They 
forget  that  there  are  subjective  evidences  for  Biblical  truth 
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which  are  too  deeply  eetablished  in  experimental  piety  to  be 
quickly  shaken,  and  men  are  not  easily  induced  to  find  fault 
with  a  book  from  which  alone  they  have  found  grace  and 
peace  in  believing. 

There  can  be  no  truth  foreign  to  Ood,  to  the  Father  of 
lights.  The  Church  cannot  admit  that  tiie  highest  intelli- 
gence is  in  conflict  with  His  word.  *  Men  who  have  no  experi- 
mental  knowledge  of  Scripture  truth  are  apt  to  take  very 
narrow  views  of  the  province  of  religion.  They  see  nothing 
in  it  but  a  feeling,  an  impulse,  a  blind  faith,  a  superstition,  a 
mysticism.  They  have  no  adequate  conception  of  Christianity 
as  the  advanced  truth  for  the  redemption  of  the  race,  and  as  a 
igreat  self-evidencing  system  of  grace  for  the  whole  life  of 
humanity.  They  know  nothing  of  the  unity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  nothing  of  the  analogy  of  faith.  They  fight  against 
the  Bible  in  fragments.  When  volumes  would  be  necessary 
to  support  their  views,  they  give,  instead,  short,  flippant  sen- 
tences, and  closing  their  minds  against  the  answers,  reiterate 
the  old  nonsense  about  no  intelligent  man  believing  such  and 
such  things  in  the  Bible,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  intelli- 
gent men  do  believe  these  very  things  in  the  Bible. 

Now,  to  meet  all  this,  to  bring  piety  and  intelligence  forth 
in  their  true  relation  of  harmonious  service  in  God's  cause,  the 
Church  becomes  an  educator.  She  cannot  wisely  avoid  any 
issue  in  this  conflict  of  truth  with  error.  Blending  spirituality 
and  intelligence,  she  advances  with  invincible  power.  It  seems 
to  us,  in  saving,  elevating,  sustaining,  and  guiding  the  moral 
life  of  the  human  race,  it  is  the  grand  oflSce  of  the  Church  to 
enter  the  field  of  education,  and  bring  about  the  glorious  union 
of  all  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  forces  for  human  good. 

The  misconceptions  which  irreligious  minds  form  of  Chris- 
tianity,  whether  due  to  bad  teaching  or  to  carelessness  of  truth, 
is  a  sad  hindrance  to  it  What  Christian,  while  reading  an 
infidel  book,  has  not  been  both  surprised  and  vexed  by  its  mis- 
representations ?  When  men  otherwise  so  intelligent  manifest 
such  sad  ignorance  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  a  sort  of  de- 
spair of  reaching  them  comes  over  us.  But  may  not  this  mis- 
apprehension of  the  truth  be  partly  our  fault?    Have  we  been 
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clear,  definite,  and  logical,  at  all  times,  in  teaching  ?  Is  our 
theology  never  misrepresentative  of  the  Bible?  These  are 
grave  questions  for  good  men  to  ponder.  Would  that  those 
questions  in  oar  Book  of  Discipline  respecting  men  claiming 
to  be  called  to  preach  were  nniversallj  insisted  npon  in  their 
full  meaning — *  Do  they  speak ^u^^,  readily ^  dearly^  t  What 
carefulness  ought  the  Church  to  show  as  the  representative  of 
such  truth  I 

At  this  point  we  wish  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  seems  to 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  There  are  classes  of  rich,  worldly 
persons  who  pass  fpr  educated  people.  They  read  newspapers, 
novels,  politics,  subscribe  to  certain  periodicals,  and  talk  in  a 
sort  of  parrot  fashion  about  science  and  philosophy.  When 
young  they  went  to  some  fashionable  school — at  least  for  a 
little  while— where  they  were  distinguished  for  nothing  but 
unstudiousness,  stupidity,  and  extravagance.  They  learned 
the  names  of  a  good  many  books.  Sometimes  these  people  go 
to  Church.  Occasionally  they  get  converted,  and  become 
transformed  into  clever  Christians  by  the  power  of  grace. 
Generally,  however,  they  maintain  their  irreligion ;  only  a 
certain  kind  of  flashy  performance  in  the  Church  or  in  the 
pulpit  can  please  them.  They  are  sometimes  the  degenerate 
remains  of  good,  old,  sensible  families ;  small  undei^^rowth  of 
a  noble  old  stock  from  which  they  have  inherited  very  respect- 
able  names.  But,  in  fact,  they  are  very  slightly  educated,  and 
very  ignorant,  and  are  now  the  natural  associates  of  all  shod- 
dyites.  Tet,  because  of  their  modes  of  dress,  assumptions,  and 
the  like,  they  get  the  reputation  of  belonging  to  the  educated 
classes.  Now  we  solemnly  insist,  in  the  name  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  good  sense,  that  these  counterfeits  be  not  mistaken 
for  what  education  is  worth.  If  worldly  men  of  talent  and 
culture  seem  sometimes  to  seek  their  society,  perhaps  the  rea- 
son is  that  lucrative  associations  are  not  to  be  avoided  when  a 
man  is  simply  seeking  his  living. 

Tlie  Church  is  bound  to  guard  the  intelligence  of  her  own 
people.  She  should  never  fear  the  truth ;  should  never  even 
eeem  to  be  afraid  of  it.  The  paths  and  processes  of  thought 
while  investigating  the  facts  of  nature,  laws  of  matter,  history 
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of  lanf^ago,  Bocial  rolatioos  and  rcciprocitios  are  not  profane 
paths.  This  true  end  is  human  improvement.  A  recent 
writer  sarcastically  asked :  ^  Is  knowledge  always  to  advance 
nndcr  the  ban  of  religion  t  Is  faith  never  to  cease  to  dread 
investigation  ?  Is  science  chiefly  to  value  each  new  discovery 
as  a  victory  gained  over  its  rival  f '  The  Church  should  rcn^ 
der  such  questions  as  impossible  as  they  are  impertinent  Her 
provisions  for  education  should  furnish  thinkers  and  writers 
whose  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities  are  not  doubtful. 

We  said  the  Church  had  nothing  to  fear  from  real  intelli- 
genca  We  go  further  and  say^  whenever 'the  nuyral  and  in^ 
iellectual  conAination  of  which  we  speak  has  been  realized  by 
the  agents  of  the  Church — whenever  her  sons  have  been  at 
once  deeply  spiritual  and  highly  intellectual  men,  they  have 
been  the  conservative  and  reformative  power  of  the  Church. 

First,  they  have  been  the  conservative  power  in  the  Church. 
Such  men  in  the  ministry  and  laity  have  been  the  truest  watch- 
men against  all  heresies  and  false  doctrine.  Their  books  have 
been  the  theological  standards  of  the  Church. 

Secondly,  to  such  men  also  belong  the  distinction  of  being 
the  reformers  of  the  Church.  Intellectual  and  learned  men 
have  been  heretical.  .  So  have  illiterate  and  weak  men.  But 
ignorant  men  have  never  originated  a  reformation.  The  re* 
formers  were  remarkable  for  the  degree  in  whic^  they  united 
piety  and  intelligence;  among  saints,  the  most  devout;  among 
the  intelligent,  the  most  intellectual ;  men  who  could  neither 
be  deluded  by  priestcraft,  nor  entangled  by  sophistry.  TTn* 
confused  and  undaunted  by  outcries  of  mobs,  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, fulminations  of  ecclesiastics,  and  derisions  of  infidels,  they 
saw  the  truth  clearly,  loved  it  deeply,  and  stood  by  it  firmly. 
For  the  truth's  sake  they  gave  up  everything.  In  comparison 
with  it  fortune  was  nothing;  fame  nothing;  life  itself  was  not 
counted  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  the  honor  of  their  Mastered 
cause.  The  ancient  forms,  the  old  Church  usages,  the  vener- 
able and  hallowed  associations  were  all  surrendered.  In  their 
eyes  the  grandest  cathedral  in  which  the  truth  has  become 
corrupt  was  less  sublime  in  inspiration  than  the  humblest 
meeting-house  where  God  is  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
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Whenever  the  Ohoreh  has  taken  a  step  forward,  introdnced 
aii  actual  improTomont  in  her  methods,  rejected  an  nnwise 
innovation,  the  credit,  under  God,  has  been  due  to  holy  men 
who  could  think  deeply  and  give  powerful  expression  to  their 
thoughts.  In  proof  of  the  conservative  and  reformative  char- 
acter of  such  men,  Methodists  at  least  need  go  no  further  back 
in  history  than  to  the  days  of  the  Wesleys,  whose  tongues  and 
pens,  sermons- and  books,  prose  and  poetry,  wrought  so  won- 
drously  for  Christianity,  and  raised  in  England  a  standard 
which,  though  once  despised,  now,  covered  with  inscriptions 
of  manifold  victories,  advances  into  every  land  beneath  the 
sun,  winning  honor  from  increasing  millions ! 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  morals  of  society  makes  a 
still  broader  demand  for  educated  agents. 

Theoretical  skepticism  is  not  so  hurtful  as  practical  iniquity. 
Skeptics  are,  after  all,  a  small  minority  of  that  irreligious  mass 
we  strive  to  save.    Immoralities,  in  high  places  as  well  as  low, 
political  corruptions,  dishonest  business  transactions,  brazen 
humbuggery,  obscene  exhibitions,  embezzlements,  frauds,  mul- 
titudinous forms  of  vice — gross  and   refined — ten  thousand 
forms  of  ungodly  smartness  among  rich  and  poor,  all  pub- 
lished in  daily  journals  so  continually  that  we  may  well  dread 
the  familiarity  of  the  rising  generation  with  the  corrupting 
details.    These  are  fearful  facts  for  the  Church  to  deal  with. 
To  counteract  these  works  of  the  devil,  everywhere  in  this 
busy,  bad  world,  what  agencies  can  the  Church  employ  t    It  is 
answered  at  once^the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  individual  Chris- 
tian influence.    These  must  reach  the  public  sentiment,  purify 
and  elevate  it    But  what  will  bring  these  into  action  in  most 
effective  form  t    Mere  pulpit  denunciations  will  not  do.    Will 
revivals  of  religion  suffice?    Will  the  example  of  consistent 
Christians  be  enough  t    Will  all  these  combined  head  off  the 
bad  current  or  arrest  its  progress?    Let  us  remember  it  is  an 
tgo  of  immense  activity,  and  depravity  is  abundantly  made 
manifest,  and  sends  its  currents  through  innumerable  channels. 
A  manifold  press,  putting  thoughts  bad  as  well  as  good  into 
type,  is  scattering  over  the  world  dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies, 
qaartcrlics,  and  thousands  of  volumes  on  all  subjects.    The 
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world's  money  is  not  withheld  from  the  world's  work.    The 
world's  journals  and  books  pay  largely.     The  world's  talent 
is  vigorous  and  well-trained.     Secular  interests  are  served 
by  magnificent  appropriations,  investments,  corporations,  and 
the  like.    Ideas  are  rapidly  circulated ;  opinions  are  quickly 
interchanged.    Social,  political,  and  ecclesiasiic^l  movements 
are  accelerated  by  the  modern  swiftness  of  inter-commnni> 
cation.     Each  nation  feels  the  pre^nce  of  every  other  nation. 
The  world's  intellectual   and  moral   life  is  becoming  com- 
mon.   The  forces  that  shape  and  direct  the  life  of  mankind 
are  all  running  together  in  curious  combinations  and  con- 
flicts.    Meanwhile  the  masses,  who  pick  up  their  ideas  and 
imbibe  their  sentiments  without  much  reflection,  unconsciously 
echo  ten  thousand  times  over  the  errors  and  infideliticb  of 
whose  origin  they  know  nothing.     Like  poisonous  seeds,  scat- 
tered by  the  winds,  all  manner  of  evil  suggestions  find  lodge- 
ment in  congenial  soil.    It  is  such  an  age  as  this,  such  a  rapid 
and  powerful  movement  of  moral  elements  as  this,  which  the 
Church  must  strive  to  control.    Now,  we  submit  that  this 
grand  work  of  the  Church  is  impracticable  without  a  strong 
force  of  educated  Christian  minds.    We  do  not  say  inspired 
agents  would  not  suflSce,  but  it  has  not  pleased  Ood  to  con- 
tinue such  an  apostolic  succession.     For  such  work  Moses  was 
a  well-qualified  agent     So  were  the  prophets  fit  men  for  it 
So  were  the  Apostles.    Let  it  be  understood  distinctly  we 
refer  not  to  educated  preachers  alone.    Though  why  preach- 
ers may  not  be  allowed  the  same  privileges  of  general  educa- 
tion permitted  to  other  people  we  never  could  understand. 
Nor  do  we  refer  to  a  formal  theological  school  training,  the 
particular  value  of  which,  as  well  as  what  should  be  its  extent, 
is  a  matter  of  dispute.    But  we  mean  by  a  strong  force  of 
eduocUed  Christian  mindsj  that  Christian  men  and  women, 
generally,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  departments  of  society, 
ought  to  be  a  strong,  educated  force. 

In  the  marts  of  trade,  on  farms,  in  workshops,  in  the  social 
circle,  in  courts  of  justice,  in  legislative  halls,  in  all  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  in  science  and  literature,  as  well  as  in  the 
sacred  desk,  the  agents  of  Christianity  must  be  found  equal  in 
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mental  vigor  and  respectable  intelligence  to  the  eecnlar  think* 
et%  and  workers  around  them,  or  religion  will  be  natnrallji 
however  nnjnstly,  reproached  as  a  superstition,  or  despised  as 
a  mere  tradition,  or  avoided  as  a  fanaticism,  and  the  material 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  age  will  have  no  spiritual 
leaven,  no  sound  moral  health,  and  no  safe  guidance. 

Skeptics  themselves,  become,  occasionally,  alarmed  at  such 
social  facts  as  we  have  mentioned,  and  shrink  from  the  vices 
of  that  irreligion  whose  theories  they  advocate.  They  have 
reluctantly  confessed  that  the  impersonal  god  of  speculative 
philoeophy,  however  harmonious  with  theories  of  the  unfverse 
which  strive  for  the  title  of  scientific,  miserably  fails  as  an 
authority  for  a  moral  law  fit  for  the  social  wants  of  kingdom  or 
republic.  The  morals  of  prominent  and  powerful  men  have 
been  shockingly  bad.  The  politics  and  the  civil  administra- 
tions of  our  country  have  felt  their  immoral  influence.  Their 
example  has  been  fearful.  Now,  tongues  and  pens  which  can 
cope  with  such  rulers  of  darkness  in  high  places,  as  well  as 
with  the  myriad-formed  evils  in  lower  ranks,  must  be  wielded 
with  spiritual  and  intellectual  power. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  Church  in  this  work.  While 
infidelity  and  immorality,  strong  intellectual  force,  can  pull 
down  the  social  fabric,  who  shall  build  it  up  ?  Can  repre- 
sentatives of  secular  ideas  alone  do  it  ?  Left  to  them,  right 
and  wrong,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  ^  resolve  themselves 
into  mere  principles  of  utility  and  social  communism.'  Can 
that  pseudo-philanthropy,  which  is  now-a-days  so  prolific  of 
reform  societies,  do  it  ?  This  counterfeit  benevolence  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  modem  infidelity.  It  promises 
the  masses  a  speedy  millennium,  and  charges  the  Church  with 
lack  of  humanitarian  energy.  Its  platform  is  the  Bible  of  an 
advanced  era.  It  stirs  up  hatred  and  strife  between  different 
classes  in  society.  It  pities  crime  more  than  misfortune.  It 
is  impatient  of  all  legal  restraints.  It  dissolves  the  most 
sacred  relations  of  life  for  the  sake  of  license,  which  it  mistakes 
for  liberty.  It  talks  largely  of  the  new  era^  the  universal 
brotherhood,  progress,  and  the  like,  which  Carlyle  sums  up  as 
'Universal  syllabub  of  philanthropic  twaddle';  and  he  adds. 
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^  Not  the  least  disgusting  feature  of  this  gospel,  according  to 
the  platform,  is  its  reference  to  religion,  and  even  to  the 
Christian  religioft,  as  its  anthoriCj.'  He  is  disgusted  and 
indignant  at  snch  an  insnlt  to  the  Christian  reh'gion.  There 
is  no  Christianity  in  it.  It  is  nothing  but  ^  a  malodorous 
phosphorescence  of  post-mortem  sentimentalism.'  But  though 
this  pseudo-philanthropy  be  discarded,  if  secular  ideas  alone 
control  the  fortunes  of  society,  false  ethics  will  be  the  result. 
Business  maxims  will  become  unsound,  unsafe,  and  selfish. 
Bays  Froude :  *  When  nations  go  on  long  on  the  selfish  hypothe- 
sis, they  are  apt  to  find  at  last  that  they  have^been  mistaken. 
They  find  it  in  bankruptcy  of  honor  and  character,  in  social 
wreck  and  dissolution.  All  liea^  in  serious  matters,  end  at 
last,  as.Carlyle  says,  in  broken  heads.  That  is  the  final  issue 
that  they  are  sure  to  come  to  in  the  long  run.  The  Maker  of 
the  world  does  not  permit  a  society  to  continue  which  forgets 
or  denies  the  nobler  principles  of  action.  But  the  end  is  often 
long  in  coming,  and  these  nobler  principles  are  meanwhile  not 
provided  for  us  by  the  inductive  philosophy.' 

Now,  we  repeat  the  question,  Who  can  build  up  society  in 
the  harmony  of  virtue  and  intelligence  t  Can  the  State  do  it? 
Civil  power  cannot  do  such  moral  work.  Good  laws  must  be 
upheld  by  sound  public  sentiment.  Oovemment  is  the  pro- 
duct^ not  ihe  producer  J  of  such  sentiment.  The  State  cannot 
regenerate  character.  In  a  general  and  indirect  manner  the 
State  can  give  its  influence  to  Christianity.  It  can  protect 
faith  and  punish  crime ;  but  it  cannot  become  a  preacher,  an 
editor,  an  author,  and  a  circulator  of  religious  literature  with- 
out becoming  also  the. Church.  It  has  not  been  able  yet  to 
protect  society  against  even  a  nefarious  literature,  whose  in- 
famous tendencies  shock  the  commonest  sense  of  decency. 
Horrible  reading  matter,  printed  on  cheap  paper,  illustrated 
by  vulgar  pictures,  stimulating  the  lowest  passions,  congenial 
with  the  lowest  taste,  bought  and  sold  by  the  young,  and  by 
that  large  class  whose  education  is  just  enough  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  relish  it ;  pamphlets  ^nd  volumes  piled  up 
at  the  depots,  lugged  byannsfull  through  cars  and  steamboats 
— a  mass  of  intellectual  abortions  and  moral  monstrosities  1 
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Satanic  literature,  powerfal  and  deadly  I  poison  for  the  young 
Toins  of  the  rising  generation,  for  which  Government  has  no 
antidote ;  what  can  the  State  do  with  it  t  When  it  breaks  out 
in  its  natural  consequences  of  crime,  Government  may  deal 
fearfully  with  the  poor  wretches  who  have  been  poisoned  by 
it ;  but  this  is  cutting  off  the  branches  only ;  the  vile  roots  are 
still  there,  and  other  branches  will  grow  again. 

Can  the  Church  do  nothing  in  this  matter  ?  In  the  light  of 
history  it  may  be  affirmed  boldly,  that  so  far  as  such  evils  have 
been  counteracted  at  all,  and  society  been  built  up  in  virtue 
and  intelligence,  it  has  been  done  by  the  Christian  Church, 
and  the  most  powerful  agency  which  the  Church  has  ever 
employed  in  such  work  has  been  edticated  Christian  mind. 

A  point  which,  we  think,  is  often  overlooked  in  discussing 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  education,  is  that  the  Cbristian 
idea  of  education  must  include  a  proper  respect  for  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  grace  in  the  development  of  manhood. 

This  idea  of  grace  does  not  enter  into  any  secular  system  of 
education.  Secular  writers  on  human  improvement,  whether 
in  respect  to  individuals  or  to  society,  make  no  account  of  Be- 
demption  and  means  of  grace.  Skeptical  writers,  if  they  allude 
to  gracious  influence  at  all,  do  so  only  in  mockery,  or  to  speak 
of  them  as  mystic  notions  of  the  unintelligent. 

The  divine  Spirit  of  truth,  by  whose  grace  the  heart  is  re- 
generated, purified,  strengthened  in  its  noblest  purposes  and 
best  endeavors,  has  no  place  in  the  world's  idea  of  educated 
manhood.  No  definition  of  education  found  in  the  schools 
contains  such  a  conception.  Grace  is  not  a  means  of  human 
culture  in  any  of  this  world's  plans;  yet  without  it  what  pro* 
vision  is  proposed  for  moral  nature f  At  best,  only  a  few  con- 
ventional rules.  Now,  the  Church  holds  that  *  The  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness.'  As  a  vital  question,  she  asks, 
•  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost '  ? 

^  Taught  by  the  Spirit,'  ^  Led  by  the  Spirit,'  are  neither 
mystical  nor  meaninccless  words.  Leave  out  this  provision  for 
human  character  and  what  science  of  manly  excellence  is  com- 
plete t  Are  there  no  faculties  of  the  soul  except  intellectual 
faculties  t    Is  education  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  moral 
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principles  and  moral  life  t  And  is  it  nothing  to  the  Church 
though  doubt  and  dimness  prevail  in  the  minds  of  men  respect- 
ing the  gracious  oflBce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  sanctifying  char- 
acter ?  Shall  the  young  men  and  women  of  Christendom  leave 
school  with  the  idea  that  grace  from  Ood  is  to  have  no  place 
in  their  cultivation  ?  Then  rationalistic  or  sensational  repu- 
diation of  spiritual  influences  from  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  sphere  of  intelligence  becomes  a  natural  consequence.  All 
meaqs  of  mental  elevation  are  appreciated,  all  forces  which 
pertain  to  mind  or  matter  are  considered ;  but,  in  the  entire 
curriculum,  no  Scripture  truth,  and  no  word  about  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ohost !  Is  it  strange  that  among  people  thus 
educated  we  presently  hear  of  prayer-tests,  which  boldly  re- 
peat the  heathen  question,  ^  What  profit  shall  we  have  if  we 
pray  unto  him '  ?  Scientists,  educated  ftfler  such  fashion,  nar- 
rowing study  to  things  of  time  and  sense  exclusively,  find  no 
place  for  the  spiritual  or  the  eternal  verities  which  so  deeply 
concern  human  life.  But  from  Sinai  to  Pentecost,  from  the 
gift  of  the  law  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  from  the  days  of 
the  apostles  until  now,  history  will  sustain  the  declaration 
that  the  best  light  humanity  has  ever  received|  the  most  ele- 
vating for  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of  man,  has  boon 
light  from  on  high — the  law  that  came  by  Moses,  and  the  grace 
and  truth  that  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  next  point  we  propose  to  consider  is,  the  form  of  educa- 
tion on  which  the  Church  should  insist.  The  State  is  naturally 
most  ready  to  provide  for  that  form  of  education  which  is  more 
immediately  related  to  secular  interests.  In  qualifying  men  to 
vote,  and  in  fitting  them  for  material  service — teaching  in  pri- 
mary schools  and  high  schools  and  universities, with  special  view 
to  what  is  conceived  as  essential  to  that  form  of  education  now 
termed  practical — preparing  for  the  development  of  material 
wealth,  the  State  will  most  naturally  foster  education  that  can 
be  most  readily  converted  into  public  income.  Secular  journals 
will  specially  advocate  such  ^ucation.  In  the  name  of  Po- 
litical Economy  the  material  utilities  will  be  the  ends  con- 
templated. 

Purely  literary  journals  will  advocate  a  variety  of  ednca- 
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tional  methods ;  but  the  Church  must  occupy  a  different 
ground  in  respect  to  the  form  of  education  to  be  preferred. 
Her  position  is  more  comprehensive.  It  is  not  essentially  dis- 
cordant with  the  political,  economical,  or  literary  purposes  of 
education.  While  not  unmindful  of  practical  utilities,  or  of 
literary  excellencies  for  their  own  sake,  nevertheless  the  morale 
not  the  material  relations  and  products,  the  spiritiudy  ndf  the 
secular  ends  of  education,  engage  her  attention  chiefly.  She 
esteems  manly  faculties  worthy  of  high  culture  for  their  own 
sake.  Her  chief  aim  is  at  manhood's  best  development.  In- 
formation, knowledge,  material  utility,  political  sagacity, 
h'terary  refinement  are  not  put  before  personal  worth.  She  is 
more  concerned  about  what  a  man  shall  he  than  what  he  shall 
know.  To  make  her  sons  ^  in  understanding  men^  with  clear, 
strong  intellects,  sound  judgments,  honest  principles,  clean 
hearts,  right  wills — this  isjier  aim.  She  appreciates  the  dig- 
nity and  destiny  of  manhood,  and  educates  men  for  eternity, 
and  not  time  only;  as  heirs  of  immortality,  kicgs  and  priests 
unto  God  forever  I  Her  Lord  of  life  and  glory  became  a  man, 
and  lived  and  died  for  men.  With  such  an  estimate  of  re- 
deemed manhood,  her  form  of  education  must  furnish  the 
Wery  highest  standard.  In  her  view  divine  ideas  lie  at  the 
foundations  of  all  science.  All  laws  of  nature  are  God's  laws. 
The  end  of  all  scientific  study,  with  her,  is  not  to  apply  science 
to  arts,  mechanical  contrivances,  and  the  like.  This  is  but  its 
proximate  purpose.  Its  ultimate  end  is  to  bring  the  soul  into 
a  more  distinct  realization  of 'the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  its 
God,  and  uplifl  and  ennoble  it  with  great  and  glorious  study  to 
which  God  has  himself  invited  us.  With  such  views,  the 
Church  will  include  the  sciences  in  her  curriculum. 

But  can  the  study  of  the  languages  be  omitted  \  The  Bible 
is  inseparable  from  language.  In  it  the  Bible  has  a  great  past, 
and  a  great  future — a  history  and  a  prophecy.  In  what  tongue 
of  East  or  West,  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  the  Church 
no  interest!  And  what  shall  we  say  of  history,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  even  poetry  t  Can  a  man  with  a  Bible 
and  Hymi)-book  in  his  hand  say  Christianity  has  no  concern  in 
these  studies  f    From  what  department  of  thorough  education 
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can  the  Church  wisely  detach  the  attention  of  her  sons  ?  From 
political  economy!  Are  her  sons,  then ,  not  among  ralerBt 
From  Btodies  which  fit  men  for  bnsiness  ?  Are  not  her  sons, 
even  in  regalar  Charch  work,  concerned  with  financial  inter- 
OBts  f  We  must  not  forget  that  hers  is  the  care  and  calture 
of  manhood  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  wisdom,  his  power,  his 
goodness,  and  his  glory !  Some  Christians  seem  not  to  under- 
stand clearly  how  the  Church  sustains  any  obligatory  relation 
to  general  education.  That  she  should  teach  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  easily  seen  ;  but  that  she  should  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  the  sciences  is  not  so  plain.  What,  it  is 
asked,  have  these  studies  to  do  with  making  people  Christianst 
They  have  nothing  immediately  to  do  with  repentance  and 
justification  by  faith,  but  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
personal  improvement,  accufracy  of  thought  and  speech,  and 
general  intelligence  in  the  life-work  of  men.  Let  us  observe 
one  or  two  points  here. 

We  can  sustain  a  moral  relation  to  things  which  in  them- 
selves have  no  moral  quality.  Things  we  eat  and  drink  have  no 
moral  quality,  yet  it  is  written,/  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'  Certain  text- 
books have  no  moral  quality,  yet  may  be  used  unto  meet 
.  valuable  moral  ends.  The  law  of  self-improvement  is  a  moral 
law,  and  no  man  may  lightly  despise  any  valuable  agency  for 
securing  the  best  development  of  his  own  mind. 

All  educational  agencies,  whether  religions  or  secular,  have 
certain  things  in  common^^Mdli  as  means  to  develop  the  mental 
powers — exercises,  and  the'^like.  Language,  numbers,  laws,  are 
those  things  ^hich  cannot  be  left  out  of  any  kind  of  education. 
Without  some  knowledge  of  these  no  one  can  be  sufficiently 
educated  to  learn  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord^s  Prayer, 
and  the  laws  of  his  own  Church.  If  one  becomes  a  secular 
student  by  reason  of  studying  these  things,  then  are  all  Church 
members  who  know  such  thinga  secular.  Nor  is  it  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  pursued,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  they 
are  studied,  which  gives  them  a  secular  character.  Bible 
commentators  study  language,  numbers,  and  laws  to  an  extent 
rarely  pursued  by  many  college  graduates.    The  fact  is,  the 
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more  wo  Btndy  Christianity  tho  more  we  porceivo  how  vast  is 
the  range  of  truth  that  is  related  to  it.  Said  an  apostle: 
^  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what^ 
soever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report, 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things.' 

What  a  range  of  study  is  here  1  ^  Think  on  these  things '  1 
What  room  for  thought  ts  here  1  We  are  left  to  apply  these 
categories  to  whaisoever  things  they  belong.  We  would  call 
this  the  apostolic  magna  charta  of  Ohrietian  education.  Under 
this  charta  Church  institutions  may  frame  the  grandest  cur- 
riculum of  study. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  moral  worth  of  hum^n  nature  fur* 
Dishes  a  broader  basis  for  education  than  can  be  suggested  by 
State  policy,  material  interests,  or  literary  ambition.  This  is 
a  notable  fact  While  State  legislation  has  respect  to  political 
and  material  results,  and  appropriates  funds  to  schools  of 
limited  grade,  and  is  hardly  appreciative  of  the  higher  univer- 
sities belonging  to  the  State  itself,  except  for  their  technical 
and  professional  value,  the  Church,  with  no  State  patronage, 
baa  provided  the  best  high  schools,  colleges,  and  even  univer- 
sities. While  her  members  pay  taxes  for  public  schools  which 
they  scarcely  patronize  at  all,  they  show  a  remarkable  appre- 
ciation for  seminaries  of  the  highest  grade,  and  support  them 
by  free-will  offerings  of  benevolenca  The  Christian  Church 
is,  at  least  in  this  country,  the  most  reliable  patron  and  best 
protector  of  the  highest  forms  of  education.  Her  standard  of 
manhood  is  higher,  her  obligation  to  make  the  most  of  human 
nature  is  more  sacred,  her  work  more  world-encompassing,  her 
ends  more  divine  and  enduring.  She  would  make  truth  vic- 
torious over  all  the  earth,  till  everywhere  her  children  shall 
repeat  the  grand  challenge  of  the  apostle,  *  Who  is  he  that 
overcometh  the  world,  but'he  that  believeth  Jesus  is  the  Son 
ofGodM 

The  world's  indebtedness  to  the  Church  for  intellectual 
advancement  is  a  grand  chapter  for  the  historian's  pen. 
Grecian  civilization  was  a  wonderful  forward  movement  of 
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intellectnal  life.  Boman  power  was  the  entfaronemcDt  of 
moDtal  energies  vastly  snpcrior  to  the  rude  barbarism  over 
which  it  triumphed.  To  this  day  civilized  humanity  feels  the 
influence  of  those  classic  lands,  and  enjoys  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Home.  But  the  world^s  debt  to  the  Church  is 
infinitely  greater.  To  no  pagan  intelligence  can  we  trace  the 
origin  of  that  purer  light  and  powerful  form  of  intellectual 
activity  which  distinguishes  Christendom  above  every  other 
portion  of  the  world.  Christianity  Yumished  a  moral  and 
conservative  element  which  heathendom  lacked,  and  it  is 
Christianity  which  has  really  preserved  classic  intelligence, 
purified  it,  and  made  it  immortal.  ^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth/  said  Jesus.  History  wonderfully  verifies  the  saying. 
Ko  unchristian  nation  has  appreciated  and  cherished  the  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  republics.  To  go  still  further  back,  Chnesis 
is  the  b^inning  of  universal  history.  The  Decalogue  is  the 
beginning  of  a  sound  and  eonsistent  jurisprudence.  Jewish 
prophecy  is  the  first  distinct  announcement  of  a  grand  future 
for  the  human  race.  At  Horeb,  where  the  ancient  Church 
was  first  formally  organized,  appeared  the  light  and  sounded 
the  trumpet  that  doomed  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  ^e 
world.  Subsequently,  the  Church  of  Christ  sent  its  apostles 
to  the  very  centres  of  pagan  civilization  to  instruct  and  redeem 
it  Their  only  weapon  of  conquest  was  the  truth,  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  Ood.  It  redeemed  every 
nation  it  conquered,  and  it  is  to-day  the  mightiest  weapon  of 
conquest  in  the  world.  Extract  from  modern  literature  all 
the  light  it  has  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  and  its  glory  would 
be  eclipsed.  It  is  this  truth  the. Church  is  commissioned  to 
disseminate  through  all  the  earth,  fulfilling  the  Master's  words 
to  his  disciples, '  Te  are  the  light  of  the  loorld '  / 

The  Church  enters  upon  this  grand  work  of  education,  not 
so  much  because  Christianity  needs  education,  as  because  edu- 
cation needs  Christianity.  As  educated  Greece  and  Borne 
needed  Christianity,  so  all  minds  and  all  progress  need  Chris- 
tianity. 

liut  how  shall  the  Church  perform  in  the  best  manner  her 
duty  in  this  education  work  ?    This  is  itself  a  great,  practical 
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qaeetion,  sufficient  for  a  volume.  Perhaps  the  ideal  of  a 
Church  school  has  nowhere  jot  been  fully  realized.  The 
Church  has  her  difficulties  to  meet  in  this  work.  Her  educa- 
tional plans,  like  her  missionary  and  other  benevolent  opera- 
tions, find  their  chief  obstacles  within  her  own  organization. 
Brakes  are  screwed  down  on  her  wheels  by  the  conduct  of  her 
own  members,  and  her  motive  power  is  at  the  same  time 
diminished  by  withholding  fuel  from  her  fires.  The  Master^s 
parables  of  the  good  and  bad  fish  in  the  net,  and  of  the  wheat 
and  tares  growing  together,  are  as  applicable  to  the  modern 
as  to  the  ancient  Church.  Much  of  the  talent,  energy,  and 
wealth  which  belong  to  the  Church  are  her  resources  only 
nominally.  She  carries  an  embarrassing  proportion  of  nega- 
tive members— dead  heads  and  dead  hearts — ^who  measure 
what  they  do  for  the  Church  not  by  duty,  but  by  impulse  and 
convenience.  If  they  are  visited  by  a  Church  agent  he  is  pro- 
nounced an  annoying  beggar,  and  the  Church  stands  at  the 
locked  doors  of  her  ovm  treasurers !  What  she  supposed  to 
be  her  own  bank,  on  whose  ample  resources  she  could  rely, 
often  proves  to  be  only  a  number  of  private  concerns  where 
her  agents  find  no  deposits  to  her  credit.  She  contracts  her 
work  to  available  benevolence.  Alas !  benevolence  is  a  luxury 
men  find  it  less  difficult  to  surrender  than  many  other  enjoy- 
ments. Nevertheless,  this  great  work  goes  foiward  by  the 
bands  of  the  faithful,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  Church  in- 
creases. The  light  advances ;  thousands  rejoice  in  it.  Faithful 
Qjen  will  not  restrain  prayer,  nor  diminish  effort.  We  look 
hopefully  to  the  future ;  while  the  sublime  prayer  which  the 
Master  taught  to  a  few  humble  men  of  Galilee  has  become  the 
solemn,  earnest,  united  cry  of  redeemed  millions:  ^  Thy  kino- 

DOM  OOMS,  AND  THY  WILL  BB  DONS  OK  SAXTH  AS  IT  IS  DONS  IV 
flSAYKN  '  I 
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Abt.  in. — MemoriaU  of  a  Quiet  Life.    By  AnoxrsTns  J.  0. 
Uabb.    New  York  :  George  Ilouiledgc  &  Sods. 

We  live  in  a  conntry  where  quiet  is  rarely  songht,  aTid  -etill 
more  rarely  found.  The  fever  of  unrest  fills  the  soul  of  the 
American,  because  worldly  success  is  made  the  V^nd-all  of 
existence.  The  startling  haste  with  which  our  countrymen 
rush  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  this  blessing,  so-called,  is  only 
a  little  less  wonderful  than  sad.  The  small  seeks  to  be  great, 
and  much  asks  for  more.  Neither  fatigue  nor  trials  serve  ta 
turn  them  aside  from  the  great  purpose  of  their  existence.  It 
is  with  a  certain  bewildered  amazement  that  we  watch  men  in 
the  pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune,  reaching  forward  with  more 
eager  haste  as  the  shadows  lengthen,  and  with  increasing  speed 
as  *  the  rapid  of  life  shoots  to  the  fall ' ;  and  when  the  end 
comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  last  words  gasped  out  are :  ^  Not  as 
though  I  had  attained.' 

In  the  introduction  to  the  American  edition  of  the  volume 
before  us,  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  he  sajs:  *  There  are  two  dis- 
eases that  poison  the  people's  peace,  generating  a  chronic  religi- 
ous unbelief — the  ambition  of  showy  performances,  and  a  for- 
getfulness  of  the  divine  element  and  end  in  all  strong  and 
beautiful  conduct  That  element  is  always  tranquil;  and^ 
accordingly,  those  lives  where  the  Heavenly  Presence  is  felt  are 
always  serene  and  steadfast  What  needs  to  be  demonstrated  of 
the  Christian  faith  now,  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  the  credibility 
of  its  documentary  evidence,  as  the  genuineness  of  its  original 
quality ;  not  so  much  its  top-growth,  as  its  root ;  not  so  much 
its  capacity  of  noise  and  distension,  as  the  blessedness  of  its 
patient,  silent,  and  yet  intensely  earnest  waiting  upon  God. 
To  be  ardent  without  affectation,  enthusiastic  without  incon- 
stancy, vigorous  without  assumption,  cheerful  without  irrever- 
ence, equal  to  all  occasions  without  courting  either  applause 
or  opposition,  is  the  perfect  type  of  piety.  Thus  far  it 
appears  to  have  been  yielded  nowhere  in  Christendom,  in 
its  purest  and  finest  form,  so  often  as  in  the  Christian  homes 
of  England, 
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^America  Dcod  not  bo  ashamed  to  aelcnowlodge  it  8ho  will 
bo  wise  if  she  learns  from  it  She  will  bo  foolish  if  she  forfeits 
the  highest  charm  of  national  and  personal  bearing  by  refusing, 
in  a  self-safficient  pride  which  is  her  peculiar  temptation,  to 
mould  her  temper  and  manners  after  that  chaste  model.  Eng- 
lish defects  are  obvious  enough,  but  English  household  religion 
is  a  very  gracious  thing,  and  we  should  do  well  to  claim  it  as 
a  part  of  our  ancestral  heritage.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  find 
out  that  gentle  breeding,  a  child  of  Christianity,  is  a  positive 
good,  and  that  neither  energy  nor  independence  can  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  it  in  the  true  measurement  of  human  greatness. 
We  may  go  on  multiplying  enterprise  and  knowledge,  making 
money  and  pushing  discovery,  but  unless  we  crown  these 
growths  and  gains  with  that  supreme  grace  which  is  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  biography  before  ns,  we  shall  come  to  a  discovery 
that  will  mortify  us ;  namely,  that  eagerness  and  restlessnessy 
horry  and  clamor,  are  symptoms  of  vulgarity  or  of  disorder ; 
that  even  religion  does  not  give  its  best  peace  unless  its  foun- 
tains are  in  secret  and  still  places ;  and  that  ^^  in  quietness  and 
confidence  "  is  the  abiding  *'  strength ''  of  tbe  soul  of  man.' 

In  The  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Zifsj  we  are  introduced,  as 
privileged  guests,  into  an  intellectual  and  refined  English 
Christian  home-circle ;  we  sit  by  the  same  fireside,  and  dine 
at  the  same  hospitable  board.  Living  faces  are  hardly  more 
familiar  than  those  which  look  so  kindly  upon  us ;  wo  almost 
catch  the  happy  laugh,  and  hear  the  murmur  of  voices. 

The  home  we  thus  enter  may  be  described  negatively  quite 
as  well  as  a£Srmatively.  No  cant,  no  covetonsness,  no  malice, 
no  self-seeking  dwell  there;  but  we  feel  the  influence  of  con- 
tentment, industry,  warm  affections,  a  cordial  geniality,  and 
a  pervading  indication  of  the  love  of  Ood  through  Christ  in 
the  heart  The  motto  of  their  daily  life  seemed  to  be  com- 
prised in  that  pithy  saying  of  Augustus  Hare :  ^  What  we  can 
do  for  God  is  little  or  nothing,  but  we  must  do  our  little 
nothings  for  his  glory. 

Naturally  enough,  her  adopted  son  has  made  Mrs.  Augustus 
Ilare  (Maria  Leycester)  the  central  figure  in  the  group  of  dis- 
tinguiahed  persons,  whose  lives  are  so  intimately  blended  with 
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here ;  bnt  it  must  be  owned  that  the  chief  interest  in  the  vol- 
ume is  found  in  the  noble  charactere  by  whom  ehe  was  sur- 
ronnded.  The  two  portraits  of  Maria  Leycester  present  a 
pathetic  contrast,  thirty-three  yeare  intervening  between  them. 
The  outline  of  the  features  bear  a  faint  resemblance,  and  yet 
how  different! — the  smooth,  untroubled  face  of  her  mature 
womanhood,  and  the  dimmed,  care-worn,  sad  look  of  her  later 
yeare.  The  contrast  is  before  us  in  all  its  salient  significance, 
showing  us  the  decay  of  a  lifetime  in  a  single  instant.  In  a 
letter  of  Madame  de  S£v]gn£  to  the  President  de  Moul^eau, 
who  had  expressed  extreme  distaste  to  the  title  of  grandfather, 
ahe  says :  ^  Could  we,  at  twenty  yeare  of  age,  be  made  to  see 
in  a  mirror  the  face  we  should  have  at  sixty,  there  would  be  a 
revulsion  of  shocked  fear  and  surprise ;  we  should  be  horrified 
at  this  abruptly  deformed  figure;  bnt  in  nature  there  are  no 
such  abrupt  distortions;  her  declivities  are  gradual  and  gen- 
tle; there  is  daily  waste,  a  day-by-day  transmutation ;  but  we 
look  to-day  as  we  did  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
Ainai  nous  avanqons  sans  Is  sentivy  et  6*est  un  miracle  de  oette 
Providence^  que  f  adored '  It  is  the  sudden  contrast  between 
the  sparkling  face  of  youth,  and  the  time-tried  one  of  age 
which  rendere  the  identity  so  painfully  stkrtling. 

The  greatest  interest  and  delight  of  Maria  Leycester's  early 
life  was  derived  from  her  association  with  the  Ranald  He- 
bers,  who  were  quite  near  neighbore,  living,  as  they  did,  at 
Hodnet,  about  two  miles  from  her  father's  rectory.  A  part  of 
each  day  was  passed  with  that  charming  home-circle,  and  in 
the  evening  Mr.  Heber  would  read  aloud  either  poetry  or  one 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  newly  published  novels.  He  instructed 
ber  in  German,  and  frequently  wrote  songs  to  suit  h^  voice. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  constant  intercourse  with  this  good  and 
cultivated  family  became  the  means,  with  God's  blessing,  of 
elevating  her  character  and  forming  her  tastes,  and  that  which^ 
at  firet,  seemed  mere  pastime,  assumed  the  graver  significance 
of  providential  guidance. 

^  In  no  scene  of  Reginald  Heber's  life,'  wrote  Mr.  Blunt, 
^  did  his  character  appear  in  greater  beauty  than  while  he  was 

1  Madame  de  Seyign^  an  Pr^ident  de  MoulQeaa,  le  27  Janyier,  1687. 
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living  at  Hodnet,  Beoing  God's  blesBings  spriDg  out  of  his 
mother  earth,  and  eatiifg  his  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy. 
His  talents  might  have  made  him  prond,  but  he  was  humble- 
minded  as  a  child — eager  to  call  forth  the  intellectual  stores 
of  others,  rather  than  to  display  his  own — arguing  without 
dogmatism,  and  convincing  without  triumph — equally  willing 
to  reason  with  the  wise,  or  to  take  a  share  in  the  innocent 
gaieties  of  a  winter's  fireside ;  for  it  was  no  part  of  his  creed 
Uiat  all  innocent  mirth  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  purlieus 
of  a  good  man's  dwelling,  or  that  he  is  called  upon  to  abstract 
himself  from  the  refinements  and  civilities  of  life,  as  if  sitting 
to  Teniers  for  a  picture  of  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 
•  •  •  .  His  love  of  letters  might  have  made  him  an  inactive 
parish  priest,  but  he  was  daily  amongst  his  parishioners,  ad- 
vising them  in  difficulties,  comforting  them  in  distress,  kneel- 
ing, often  to  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  by  their  sick  bed ; 
exhorting,  encouraging,  reproving  as  he  saw  need ;  when  there 
was  strife,  the  peacemaker ;  when  there  was  want,  the  cheerful 
giver.  Yet,  in  all  this,  there  was  no  parade,  no  efibrt,  appar- 
ently not  the  smallest  consciousness  that  his  conduct  difibred 
from  that  of  other  men — his  duty  seemed  to  be  his  delight,  his 
piety  an  instinct' 

A  few  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Maria  Leyoester  at  this 
time  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  home-life  in  which  she  was 
so  charmingly  domesticated : 

^May  a  J 1817. — I  have  just  spent  two  delightful  days  at 
Hodnet  Bectory.  I  never  saw,  or  rather  heard,  Mr.  Reginald 
Heber  so  agreeable,  though,  indeed,  I  always  say  this  of  the 
last  time  of  seeing  him ;  but,  really,  his  stories  are  quite  inex- 
haustible—the more  he  tells  the  more  he  seems  to  have  to 
tell.' 

^June  14. — A  most  delightful  evening  with  the  Hebers — ^Re- 
ginald reading  and  reciting  verses,  and  telling  various  enter- 
taining stories.  Among  others,  he  mentioned  that  a  letter  had 
lately  been  received  at  the  postoffice  directed  ^^  To  my  son," 
and  great  was  the  difficulty  as  to  whom  the  letter  should  be 
delivered,  till  a  sailor  solved  it  by  asking  if  there  was  a  letter 
^  from  my  mother,"  when  it  was  given  up  to  him  at  once. 
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Late  in  tho  evening  ho  recited  a  poem  of  Coleridge — ^^  The 
Ancient  Mariner."* 

Tbe  first  mention  made  of  Angnstus  Ilare  occurs  two  years 
later.  \ 

^Deo.  14, 1818. — My  brothers  and  I  have  had  snch  a  pleas- 
ant vifit  at  Hodnet.  There  were  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Heber, 
Mr.  Heber,  and  Mr.  Angnstne  Uare  there.  The  latter  is  tho 
oddest  and  most  agreeable  person  I  have  seen  for  a  very  long 
time — very  clever  and  enthusiastic,  bnt  qnite  nnlike  other 
people,  which  is  a  relief  sometimes,  for  every-day  people  are 
so  common  in  this  world.' 

<J/arcA  25, 1819. — I  have  been  spending  two  whole  days 
with  the  Eeginald  Hebers ;  he  was  very  delightful,  and  our 
evenings  were  most  snug  and  comfortable.  Reginald  Heber 
made  songs  for  us  as  fast  as  we  could  sing  them.' 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Maria  Leycester  met  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Btow,  who  was  living  at  Hodnet  as  Reginald  Heber's 
curate,  and  sharing,  as  they  did,  tho  many  enjoyments  of  that 
charming  home,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  became  mutu- 
ally attached  to  one  another.  Her  father  withheld  his  consent 
to  their  union,  without  which  she  refused  to  marry  him.  It 
was  in  January,  1823,  that  R^inald  Heber  accepted  the  Bish- 
opric of  Calcutta,  and  ofiered  an  Indian  chaplaincy  to  Mr. 
Btow,  hoping  that  Mr.  Leycester  would  then  be  persuaded  to 
assent  to  the  marriage;  but  they  were  mistaken,  and  Maria 
parted  from  her  friend  and  lover,  convinced  that  they  would 
never  meet  again.  A  great  blank  was  thus  made  in  her  life, 
but  Maria  was  gifted  with  what  sometimes  seems  the  best 
blessing  which  God  bestows,  a  cheerful,  happy,  contented 
spirit.  GoSthe  writes,  in  one  of  his  fictions,  of  a  distressed 
frau :  *  Nothing  could  save  her  from  utter  bewilderment,  ex- 
cept patiently  to  do  the  duty  which  each  day  brought  with  it' 
Thus  Maria  Leycester,  with  calm  good  sense,  used  each  day 
and  moment  carefully,  as  one  who  labored  for  God,  so  that, 
when  the  news  came  that  Stow  had  died  of  fever  at  Dacca, 
she  was  enabled  to  bear  it  with  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 

From  this  period  Augustus  Hare  and  his  family  become  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  story  that  we  will  follow  the  course 
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of  the  narratiTO,  i^nd  give  a  slight  ekotch  of  tho  brothers.  An- 
gnstns  and  Jnlins  Ilarc  are  best  known  to  general  readers  as 
the  anthers  of  Guesses  at  Truth  *  /  their  character  and  literary 
attainments  were  sach  as  to  make  their  inflnence  very  widely 
felt  The  life  of  Angnstas  was  more  retired,  bnt  Jalins  was 
long  considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Broad  Chnrch  Party, 
lie  became  Rector  of  Hnrstmonceanx  in  1832,  Archdeacon  of 
Lewes  in  1840,  Canon  of  Chichester  in  1851,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Qneen  in  1853.  The  oldest  brother,  Francis,  also  acquired 
a  decided  literary  repntation.  Their  mother  was  Georgiana, 
the  fourth  daughter  of  Bishop  Shipley ;  she  was  a  brilliant 
beauty,  and  was  said  to  resemble  her  celebrated  cousin,  *  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire.'  She  was  not  only  a  beauty 
and  a  wit,  bnt  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  modem 
languages,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  and  her  artistic  talents 
attracted  the  attention  and  were  developed  under  the  care 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  a  daily  visitor  at  her  father's 
bouse. 

Bishop  Shipley,  very  naturally,  entertained  ambitious  views 
for  his  accomplished  and  scholarly  daughter,  so  that  it  was 
with  great  chagrin  that  he  learned  of  her  attachment  to 
Francis  Hare-Naylor,  the  son  of  the  Canon  of  Winchester. 
*At  length,  however,  seeing  the  hopeless  state  of  his  daughter's 
affections,  tho  Bishop  was  induced  to  invite  Francis  Hare- 
Naylor  to  Twyford.  The  following  day  he  was  arrested  for 
debt,  while  driving  in  the  episcopal  coach  with  Georgiana  and 
bcr  parents.  He  was  then  forbidden  the  house,  but  on  his 
release  he  contrived  to  communicate  with  his  beloved  by 
dressing  up  as  a  beggar,  and  appearing  at  her  carriage  win* 
dow,  as  it  ploughed  its  way  through  the  muddy  lanes  between 
Winchester  and  Twjford.  She  recognized  him,  and  kissed 
her  hand  in  the  presence  of  her  family.  The  scene  of  indig- 
nation and  reproach  which  followed  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.'  Francis  Hare-Naylor  does  not  indeed  come  down  to 
us  with  much  of  a  reputation,  save  for  his  good  looks,  his 
poverty,  and  the  ill- favor  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  father; 
but  be  was  apparently  well  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  a 
woman's  heart,  for,  despite  all  opposition,  the  affair  ended  in 
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marriage,  and  we  find  them  living  happily  together  in  Italy 
on  an  annuity  of  £200. 

It  was  in  Italy  tliat  her  foar  sone  were  bom :  FranciB,  An- 
gnetaB,  JaliaB,  and  Marcae ;  and  Mrs.  Hare-Naylor  gave  her- 
self np  with  the  moat  an  tiring  devotion  to  their  cdacation. 
The  effort  to  advance  her  eldest  son,  Francis,  both  morally 
and  intellectaally,  seemed  to  inflaence  every  act  of  her  life. 
*  Before  he  was  foar  years  old,  Francis  Hare  had  began  to  dis- 
play the  talents  i^hich  afterward  distingaished  him,  speaking 
English,  French,  and  Italian  with  equal  facility.  Before  he 
was  ten,  he  coald  read  fluently,  with  his  mother,  all  the  easier 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  he  was  familiar  with  many  of 
the  best  authors  in  Frtoch  and  Italian.' 

The  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  the  boys  were  bron^t 
up  had  an  immense  influence  on  the  formation  of  their  charac- 
ter. .  Bologna  was  the  resort  of  many  learned  persons,  who 
were  attracted  thither  by  the  university,  so  that  the  Hare- 
Naylors  enjoyed  the  most  choice  literary  society,  and  num- 
bered the  celebrated  Meszofanti  as  one  of  their  intimate 
friends.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  refugees  from 
Spain,  who,  at  that  time,  were  the  principal  instructors  in  the 
Scuole  Pie  of  Bologna,  was  Father  Emmanuel  Afonte.  ^An 
enthusiast  in  the  study  of  Oreek,  Afonte  possessed  a  solid  and 
critical  knowledge  of  the  language,  of  which  he  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent and  practical  grammar  for  the  schools  of  the  univer- 
sity, fr^uently  republished  since  his  time ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably to  this  habit  of  do^  and  critical  examination,  which  he 
acquired  under  Afonte's  instruction,  that  his  pupil  Mezzofanti 
owed  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  niceties  of  the  language,  and 
the  po,wer  of  discriminating  between  all  the  varieties  of  the 
Greek  style,  for  which  he  became  so  eminently  distinguished.' 
Clotilda  Tambroni,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Afonte,  possessed 
acquirements  even  more  wonderful  than  his  own.  Notwith- 
standing her  sex,  she  occupied  the  chair  of  the  professor  of 
Greek,  and  her  lectures  were  always  largely  attended.  Her 
bust  and  picture  still  decorate  the  walls  of  the  university.  It 
was  under  the  care  of  Don  Emmanuel  .Afonte,  and.  Clotilda 
Tambroni,  that  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Hare-Naylor  received  their 
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earliest  instrnctionB.  Francis,  being  the  oldest,  was  able  to 
remember  the  precepts  then  instilled,  and  transmit  them  to 
his  brothers  in  after  years.  The  nnity  of  the  foar  brothers 
was  proverbial ;  Landor  nsed  to  call  them  the  ^  most  brotherly 
of  brothers.'  When  they  had  grown  to  be  men,  Francis  and 
Angnstns  visited  Bologna  together,  and  Angnstas  writes: 
*  Oct  27. — I  am  qnite  delighted  with  the  people  of  Bologna. 
They  all  seemed  so  glad  to  see  my  brother  again.  Mezzofanti 
eapecially,  who  was  formerly  one  of  his  thousand  and  one 
imtmctors,  and  who  is  now  celebrated  as  the  greatest  lingnist 
in  the  world,  being  perfect  master  of  thirty  languages,  besides 
being  more  or  less  acquainted  with  twenty  others,  could  hardly 
satisfy  himself  with  looking  at  his  old  pupil,  who,  he  had  heard 
from  Fazakerley,  had  turned  out  a  great  Grecian.  Then  he 
alluded,  with  looks  of  gratitude,  to  my  brother's  great  kindness 
to  him  in  a  dangerous  illness,  then  talked  to  me  a  little,  then 
began  rejoicing  over  Francis  and  his  Greek  again.' 

In  1806  Julius  was. sent  to  the  Chartef^house,  where  his 
improvement  was  very  rapid.  ^  His  companions  and  friends 
were  Thirlwall  and  Grote,  the  future  historians  of  Greece ; 
Waddington,  afterwards  Dean  of  Durham ;  Sir  William  Nor- 
ris,  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock.  The  last  two  continued  his 
friends  throughout  his  life.  Havelock  received  from  hia  com- 
panions the  nickname  of  Phloss,  meaning  philosopher.  When 
Julius  entered  Trinity  he  had  already  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation both  as  a  scholar  and  a  mathematician,  and  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  best  set  in  the  coll^;e.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  be  formed  the  friendship  of  Starr,  Whewell,  Worsley,  and 
Eenelm  Digby. 

The  residence  of  Julius  at  Weimer,  when  a  child,  and  the 
interest  aroused  by  the  conversations  of  GoSthe,  and  Schiller, 
and  other  illustrious  persons  who  constantly  met  in  the  sick 
duunber  of  his  mother,  had  inspired  him  with  an  enthusiasm 
lor  German  poets  and  philosophers  which  never  died  out,  and 
when  he  entered  Cambridge  ^  his  knowledge  of  German  litera- 
ture had  been  hitherto  unknown  in  an  undergraduate.'  His 
aunt,  Lady  Jones,  remonstrated  with  him  about  his  preference 
tot  Gterman  authors,  considering  it  dangerous  for  one  so  young ; 
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and  in  ono  of  hor  lottora,  impctnonBly  declared  her  wish  that 
*  all  his  German  books  were  ^barnrt.'    He  replied : 

*  Jan.,  1820. — As  for  my  Oerman  books,  I  hope  from  my 
heart  that  the  day  will  never  arrive  when  I  shall  be  indnced 
to  bnrn  them,  for  I  am  convinced  that  I  never  shall  do  so, 
unless  I  have  first  become  a  base  slave  of  Mammon,  and  a 
mere  vile  lump  of  selfishness.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay 
the  hnndrcdth  part  of  the  obligation  I  am  nnder  to  them,  even 
thongh  I  were  to  shed  every  drop  of  my  blood  in  defence  of 
their  liberties.  For  to  them  I  owe  the  best  of  all  my  knowl- 
edge, and  if  they  have  not  purified  my  heart,  the  fault  is  my 
own.  Above  all,  to  them  I  owe  my  ability  to  believe  in 
Christianity  with  a  mnch  more  implicit  and  intelligent  faith 
than  I  otherwise  should  have  been  able  to  have  done ;  for 
without  them  I  should  only  have  saved  myself  from  dreary 
suspicions,  by  a  refusal  to  allow  my  heart  to  follow  my  head, 
and  by  a  self*willed  determination  to  believe  whether  my  rea- 
son approved  of  my  belief  or  not  The  question  has  been  so 
often  a  subject  of  discussion  that  I  have  determined,  once  for 
all,  to  state  my  reasons  for  remaining  in  my  opinion.' 

Julius  Hare  was  ever  ready  to  maintain  his  right  to  an 
opinion;  still  more  to  defend  it  He  was  never  afraid  of 
words ;  still  less  of  men.  When  once  his  reason  determined 
what  was  true,  he  was  ready  to  vindicate  it  to  the  bitter  end. 
Any  attack  on  Luther,  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,.  Coleridge,  would 
have  called  forth  his  sword  from  its  scabbard  under  mnch  less 
provocation  than  was  actually  given  in  the  respective  cases. 
Indeed,  in  some  of  these  instances  we  almost  wonder  at  tho 
amount  of  energy  and  learning  spent  against  charges  which 
seemed  hardly  sufficient,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  to  need 
any  refutation  at  all.  But  even  when  the  object  of  attack  was 
his  dearest  friend,  it  was  an  outraged  sense  not  so  much  of 
private  partiality  as  of  public  justice  that  fired  the  train ;  and 
in  one  remarkable  instance  in  his  later  life  (that  of  the  Hamp- 
den controversy)  he  came  forward  in  behalf  of  an  entire 
stranger. 

Augustus  Hare  had  been  adopted  by  his  aunt.  Lady  Jones, 
who  educated  him  as  her  son,  and  was  very  desirous  for  him 
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to  take  ordcuB,  not  onlj  that  he  might  bo  uscfnl  in  the  Chnrchi 
but  that  he  should  SQccecd  to  the  rich  family  living  of  Harst- 
monceanx.  To  this  wish  of  Lady  Jones  Aasrustns  always 
evinced  a  decided  rcpngnance.  He  held  the  dignity  of  the 
clerical  office  in  the  highest  estimation,  but  he  felt  that  the 
Church  was  not  the  sphere  for  which  he  was  best  adapted.  In 
the  summer  of  1S20  he  was  elected  school  examiner  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  much  beloved  by  all  the  pupils.  H'e  possessed 
the  power  to  attract  constant  attendance  and  earnest  atten- 
tion. He  bad  also  the  gift  of  mental  assimilation,  and,  by 
bis  enthusiasm,  invested  his  instructions  with  peculiar  interest, 
while  his  eccentricities  of  manner  were  a  constant  delight  and 
amusement.  Archdeacon  Kandall  writes  of  him  at  this  time: 
^  If  excited  in  conversation  he  would  spring  up  in  the  midst 
of  his  talk,  twirl  himself  rapidly  around  three  times,  and  sit 
down  again  without  pausing  in  what  he  was  saying,  as  if  some 
external  action  was  necessary  to  let  off  the  force  of  his  excite- 
ment. AAer  dinner,  at  the  houses  of  his  intimate  friends,  ho 
would  rush  up  and  down  the  drawing-room  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  spirits,  and  then  cast  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  throw  up 
his  legs  in  the  air.'  ^ 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1825  that  Augustus  Hare  received 
the  news  of  the  death  of  his  most  esteemed  friend,  Martin 
Stow,  the  betrothed  of  Maria  Leycester,  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  he  decided  upon  taking  orders.  He  wrote  about 
this  time:  *  In  darkness  there  is  no  choice.  It  is  light  that 
enables  us  to  see  the  diffcA-cnces  between  things,  and  it  is 
Christ  thi^t  gives  us  the  light.'  On  the  outside  of  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Lady  Jones,  announcing  his  determination, 
she  has  inscribed  ^Mirabilia  I '  It  was  Augustus  Hare's  wish 
to  remain  tutor  at  New  College  during  his  year  of  deaconship, 
and,  after  he  was  ordained  priest,  to  accept  the  first  country 
curacy  which  offered.  In  1827  he  went  to  Italy,  where,  owing 
to  an  accident,  he  passed  several  months  with  the  Blessing* 
tons.  He  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  their  home-life  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Stanley :  ^  Their  house  is,  perhaps,  not  the  house  for  a 
c1<A^man,  though  not  a  word  is  ever  said  there,  either  on 
religion,  or  morals,  or  politics,  which  could  offend  the  most 
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scrnpnlouB  oar;  but  I  cannot  quarrel  with  people  who,  for  my 
brother's  Bake,  have  received  me  both  cordially  and  kindly. 
Lady  Blcaeington  reminds  mo  of  Jalins'  Chuss — ^<  Flattery  is 
the  nicest  thing  in  the  world  ;  pray,  don't  sugar  it  too  sweet." 
Lady  Blessington  sugars  it  too  sweet.  Kow  Oollege,  Francis, 
the  Yicar  of  Ramford,  Landor,  all  are  almost  equally  superla- 
tive. But  she  is  attentive,  she  is  clever,  she  is  affable,  she  is 
amusing,  she  is  Irish,  she  has  black  hair,  and  if  she  doos  not 
tire  of  me,  which  is  not  impossible,  I  foresee  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  force  me  to  dine  with  her  five  times  a  week.' 

Meanwhile  the  friendship  which  had  long  existed  between 
Maria  Leyoester  and  Augustus  Hare  assumed  a  warmer  char- 
acter, and  their  engagement  received  the  sanction  of  her  father 
in  1828.  Throughout  her  life,  as  will  be  seen,  notwitstanding 
her  love  and  faith  in  God,  Maria  Leyoester  needed  the  sup- 
port of  a  human  arm,  the  love  of  a  human  heart  When,  one 
by  one,  these  earthly  props  were  removed,  there  was  ever  an- 
other to  takes  its  place.  There  is  a  mild  fervor,  a  womanly 
devotion,  in  her  love  for  each  object  of  affection  in  its  turn, 
which  has  all  the  effect  of  an  enduring  possession ;  but,  if  the 
truth  must  be  spoken,  she  never  gives  the  impression,  even 
when  her  feelings  are  deepest,  of  the  entire  self-abandonment, 
of  the  power  of  a  gigantic  sacrifice  for  the  beloved  object 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  life,  she  receives  more 
than  she  gives ;  she  is  loved  more  than  she  loves.  Her  first 
lover,  her  husband,  her  brother-in-law,  and  her  adopted  son, 
were  each,  when  the  time  came,  exclusively  devoted  to  her,  so 
that,  throughout  her  life,  she  was  the  supreme  object  of  one 
lovicg  heart,  the  first  blessing  of  one  life.  In  each  cloud 
which  darkened  her  existence  there  was  the  ^  silver  lining,' 
which  gradually  brightened  it  again  into  sunshine.  With  hoF 
intensely  susceptible  nature  it  would  have  been  entirely  in- 
compatible to  have  been  absorbed  by  one  intense  emotion  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Instead  of  going  mad,  like 
Opbolia,  she  would  have  turned  for  consolation  to  Horatio, 
or  her  brother  Laertes  would  have  devoted  his  life  to  her  serv- 
ice. She  was  just  the  woman  to  inspire  devoted  love  from 
the  opposite  sex.    She  was  distinguished  throughout  by  her  in- 
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toDse  womaDlinees ;  gcntlo,  loving,  and  pione,  ehe  had  enough 
hero-wonhip  in  her  natare  to  flavor  her  love  with  a  spice 
of  homage,  and  her  fine  tact  and  genial  adaptivenees  were 
better  than  genias  in  the  home-life  which  she  adorned  and 
beautified. 

Just  before  his  marriage  Angnstns  Hare  accepted  the  small 
New  Collie  living  of  Alton-Barnes,  in  Wiltshire.  It  was  a 
very  primitive  village,  consisting  of  a  few  whitewashed  mnd 
cottages,  with  thatched  straw  roofs.  Except  the  rectory,  there 
was  no  gentleman's  house  to  be  seen,  and  the  ignorance  of  his 
congregation  was  such  that  they  were  quite  unable  to  follow 
any  train  of  reasoning,  or  understand  anght  but  the  simplest 
gospel  teaching.  Augustus  Hare  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  welfare  of  his  little  flock,  and 
often  collected  them  together,  and  talked  with  them  over  the 
best  manner  of  cultivating  their  little  plots  of  ground,  encour- 
aging the  industrious  and  reproving  the  negligent.  It  was 
one  of  his  favorite  sayings,  ^  We  must'  get  at  the  souls  of  the 
poor  through  their  bodies.'  When  a  stock  of  clothing  was 
received  for  distribution,  he  rejoiced  as  much  to  give  as  the 
poor  to  get  it  He  rendered  his  people  material  service  by 
keeping  a  shop,  in-  which  were  all  kinds  of  clothing,  which  he 
sold  at  two-thirds  the  original  price.  The  shop  was  open  once 
a  week  in  the  rectory  bam,  when  Mrs.  Hare  was  always  in 
attendance.  An  extract  from  one  of  her  letters  will  give 
some  idea  of  their  occupations  and  happiness  at  this  time : 

*iSt  John's  Day, — I  longed  yesterday  to  have  answered  your 
dear  letter,  but  the  sun  shone  so  bright  that,  when  shop  was 
ended,  I  could  not  resist  a  ride  till  our  early  Ohristmas  dinner. 
When  I  came  home  I  met  Augustus  in  the  passage,  his  face 
radiant  with  joy,  and  he  pulled  me  into  the  study  to  see  a 
parcel  just  arrived  from  Aunt  Louisa,  containing  three  most 
comfortable  shawls  for  our  three  best  old  women,  and  a  parcel 
of  warm  stockings  for  the  men.  Cannot  you  fancy  the  dear 
man's  happiness  over  them ;  I  could  not  guess  what  had  hap- 
pened. Our  Christmas  day  was  perfect,  except  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  dissension  amongst  the  singers,  we  were 
deprived  of  our  waking  carol,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
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with  the  good  news  being  commnnicated  by  a  Toice  eweeter 
in  my  ears  than  a  more  harmonioue  one  would  sound  to  many. 
Perhaps  the  moment  of  greatest  joy,  in  the  whole  day,  was 
when  I  saw  the  red  cloak  and  black  bonnet  of  little  old  Han- 
nah Baillie  amongst  those  who  were  round  the  altar,  and  saw 
and  heard  Augustus,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  such  a  smilo 
of  joy,  and  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  give  her  tho 
blessed  bread  and  wine.  Ue  could  hardly  say  the  words,  and 
the  affcctionatencss  of  his  manner  to  her,  and  the  simplicity 
of  heart  with  which  we  knew  she  was  receiving  the  blessings 
were  most  touching.  Poor  Mary  Brown,  alas !  had  no  heart 
to  come,  but  I  saw  her  in  the  evening  steal  across  the  fields  to 
church,  and  I  hope  she  picked  out  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and 
good  from  the  sermon.' 

The  principle  which  actuated  Augustus  Hare,  in  every  act 
of  his  life,  was  duty  to  God.  The  first  question  he  asked 
himself  was,  *  What  would  Jesus  Christ  have  me  to  do  f 
What  would  He  have  done  in  my  place' t  Dr.  Johnson  onco 
said  that  ^  Milton  oould  hew  a  Colossus  out  of  a  rock,  but  ho 
could  not  carve  heads  on  cherry  stones.'  The  scholarly  mind 
of  Augustus  Hare  evinced  the  master  in  tending  these  simple 
folk  quite  as  well  as  in  a  more  elaborate  field  of  labor. 

*  Tis  the  same  wind  unbinds  tho  Alpine  snow, 
And  comforts  violets  on  their  lowly  beds.' 

To  breathe  a  spirit  of  love  into  loveless  hearts,  to  brighten 
melancholy  faces,  to  beautify  the  waste  places,  to  make  tho 
desert  blossom  as  the  rose — this  was  the  mission  of  Augustus 
Hare,  a  mission  which  he  accomplished  nobly,  making  tho 
common-place  sublime,  by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  tho 
Great  Teacher. 

After  livmg  at  Alton  three  years,  he  became  so  attached  to 
his  parishioners,  that  his  desire  was  to  remain  with  them 
through  life.  He  had  taught  them  the  value  of  their  immor- 
tal souls,  so  that  they  often  said  :  ^  Mr.  Hare  does  long  to  save 
our  souls.'  There  was  so  much  mutual  confidenco  and  love 
between  him  and  his  people,  so  much  moral  beauty  in  his  Hfo 
there,  that  a   more  lucrative  benefice  was  no  tcirptaticn  to 
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him ;  bo  that,  when  the  rich  family  living  of  Hnretmonceaax 
became  vacant  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Hare,  he 
urged  his  brother  Jalias  to  accept  it,  ^  and  to  leave  him  undis- 
turbed in  the  humble  rectory  of  Alton.' 

Meanwhile,  Julius  had  been  living  in  his  rooms  in  Trinity 
College,  enjoying  the  constant  companionship  of  Whewell, 
Worsley,  Peacock,  Thirlwall,  Sedgwick,  besides  a  younger  set 
in  Sterling,  French,  Maurice,  and  Cavendish.  Maria  Hare 
describes  his  beautiful  rooms  in  one  of  her  letters :  ^  Julius's 
rooms  at  Cambridge  are  niost  perfect,  looking,  as  they  do, 
down  that  glorious  avenue,  and  the  Gothic  windows  are  filled 
with  beautiful  geraniums,  etc. ;  his  walls  literally  lined  and 
papered  with  books,  except  on  one  side,  over  the  fireplace, 
where  JEUphaePs  Madonna  and  Child,  and  two  or  three  other 
good  pictures  are.  I  fully  eitter  Jnto  his  feeling  of  the  un- 
world liness,  the  freedom  from  care,  the  leisure  afibrdcd  by 
such  a  life,  and  with  him  the  warmth  of  friendship  keeps  alive 
the  affections,  which,  in  general,  must  lie  dormant  in  a  col* 
l^e ;  yet  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if,  after  two  or  three  years 
of  his  country  life  at  Hurstmonceaux,  Julius  has  not  received 
more  of  real  happiness  than  in  many  years  at  Trinity.' 

It  was  in  1833  that  Augustus  Hare  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent cold,  from*which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  His  people 
showed  the  greatest  anxiety  about  him.  One  said :  ^  It  seems 
as  if  one  of  my  own  children  was  bad,  not  to  see  Mr.  Hare 
about ' ;  and  another,  when  he  was  thought  to  be  recovering : 
^  I  be  just  about  glad  Mr.  Hare's  better,  for  he  iff  a  good  friend 
to  all  of  we.'  When  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  Continent 
for  his  health,  his  manifestation  of  afi^ection  for  them  was  very 
touching.  He  gave  them  a  farewell  supper,  <  and  after  he  had 
parted  from  them  with  prayer  and  a  short  exhortation,  he  was 
sitting  quietly  iu  the  drawing-room,  when  the  singers,  under- 
Death  the  window,  unexpectedly  began  the  Evening  Hymn. 
Quickly  unfastening  the  shutter,  his  face  working  with  emo- 
tion, he  threw  up  the  sash,  exclaiming,  ^^  Dear  people  1  how 
ean  I  leave  you  " !  and  then  sank  back  on  a  chair  quite  ex- 
hausted by  the  mental  oonfiiot,  and  then  a  terrible  fit  of  cough- 
ing came  on.' 
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AugnstnB  Hare  lived  only  a  few  months  aflcr  his  departure 
from  England.  One  who  watched  by  his  death-bed  wrote : 
^  I  look  at  Augustus,  and  cannot  feel  grief.  That  will  come 
for  ourselves  when  he  is  gone.  It  is  not  like  watching  the 
approach  of  Death ;  he  is  stripped  of  all  his  terrors.  It  is 
rather  the  feeling  of  the  cry,  "  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh  ; 
go  thou  forth  to  meet  him."  '  In  Bunsen*s  Life  is  the  fol* 
lowing  letter  to  Arnold  announcing  the  sad  news :  ^  Feb.  19. — 
Our  dear  Augustus  Hare  has  left  us.  When  this  arrives,  yon 
will  have  already  known  that  he  expired  yesterday,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  bliss.  He  had  given  previous  directions  thtit  ho 
should  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  children.  I  saw  him  twice, 
and  loved  him  from  the  first  moment.  His  thoughts  were 
always  with  his  friends,  his  country,  his  Church,  but  above 
all,  and  Up  to  the  last  momojit,  with  his  Savior.  Requiescat 
in  pace  I  His  excellent  wife  has  shown  herself  worthy  of  such 
a  husband.' 

The  interview  between  Bunsen  and  Mrs.  Hare,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  we  will  give  in  her  own  words :  *  March 
6. — Bunsen  called.  The  last  time  he  was  here,  my  Au^i^nstus 
was  lying  on  the  sofa,  able  to  talk  to  him  and  ask  him  qnes- 
tions.  He  showed,  as  I  knew  he  would,  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  my  grief,  and  seemed  so  deeply  touched  with  my  ^^  allow- 
ing ''  him  to  come,  one  might  have  thought  he  was  to  be 

the  gainer After  some  other  conversation,  I  asked 

what  he  thought  about  the  abode  of  the  spirit  when  it  leaves 
the  body.  "  We  must  keep  to  what  God's  Word  says ;  it  is 
never  safe  in  these  matters  to  leave  it  Our  Saviour  said, 
<  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.'  And  we  are 
elsewhere  told  the  souls  of  the  faithful  shall  be  with  God ;  so 
that  we  may  safely  conclude  them  to  be  in  bliss,  though  the 
full  consummation  of  that  bliss  is  reserved  to  the  end,  when 
God  shall  be  all  in  all.  Your  Church,  as  I  think,  beautifully 
prays  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  and 
I  have  introduced  it  into  our  'service.  What  may  be  the 
nature  of  their  employment  th^re,  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing ;  and  fully  do  I  believe  that  it  is  in  mercy  that  God  has 
not  vouchsafed  to  reveal  more,  as  it  is  in  mercy  that  ho  has 
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revealed  eo  mncfa.  He  but  lifts  up  the  veil  bo  high  as  to  en- 
coarage  os  on  ;  what  more  is  to  be  kno^n  will  be  hereafter. 
We  may  be  sore  there  is  spiritnal  activity  in  heaven ;  there 
can  be  no  idleness  there ;  and  what  will  be  the  joy  of  those 
eternal  praises  sung  to  God  by  the  saints  in  glory  "  I  Speak- 
ing of  a  hymn  used  by  Hugo  Orotius  on  his  death-bed,  and  of 
the  superiority  of  the  ancient  composition  over  the  modem 
ones — "  They  were  written  by  persons  who  had  endured  great 
afflictions,  who  had  lived  in  perilous  times:  it  does  very  well 
in  prosperity  and  happiness  to  go  on  with  lower  views,  but  in 
fear  of  death,  and  in  suflFering,  there  is  but  one  rock  to  stay 
on,  the  merits  and  love  of  Christ'' ' 

On  another  occasion,  Mrs.  Marcus  Hare  writes ;  ^  Bnnsen  is 
like  no  one  I  ever  met  with.  One  has  seen  pious  men,  and 
learned  men,  and  admirable  men,  but  ho  unites  them  all.  In 
going  with  him  through  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  over 
the  site  of  the  ancient  temples,  you  saw  all  the  accuracy  of  re- 
search  of  the  antiquarian  and  scholar,  which  he  explained  with 
all  the  simplicity  of  a  child.' 

As  everything  relating  to  Bunsen  must  possess  an  interest, 
we  will  insert  in  this  place  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Julius  Hare, 

written  the  day  after  his  death.    *  Nov.  29,  I860.— 

Yesterday  the  message  of  his  emancipation  came,  and  his  suf- 
fering body  no  longer  chains  down  his  immortal  spirit.  His 
end  was  mercifully  tranquil ;  and  before  he  passed  into  a  state 
of  partial  unconsciousness,  in  which  he  has  lain  for  many  week  s 
past,  the  full  revelation  made  to  his  spirit  of  the  pardoning 
love  of  his  Saviour,  and  his  child-like  reliance  on  His  merits, 
were  indeed  most  blessed.  *  In  those  days,  when  he  seemed 
dying,  it  was,  indeed,  as  if  heaven  had  been  opened  before 
those  around  him ;  and  most  affecting  it  was  to  bear  how  that 
great  mind  was  brought  to  feel  that  all  was  nothing  to  him  at 
that  hour  but  the  merits  and  love  of  his  Saviour.  ^^All  bridges 
that  one  builds  through  life  fail  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  bridge  of  the  Saviour,"  was  his  declara- 
tion one  day ;  and  this  was  evidently  ihe  bridge  upon  which 
he  was  passing  over  the  river  of  death.' 

Upon  her  return  from  the  continent  Mrs.  Augustus  Hare 
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was  tenderly  welcomed  by  her  brother-in-law,  Jnlins  Hare,  to 
hie  home  at  Hnrstmonceanx  Rectory.  The  change  was  very 
great,  from  the  qniet  home  at  Alton  to  the  ever-changing  cir- 
cle of  intellectnal  society  which  enlivened  her  brother's  honse; 
but  although  the  shadow  of  grief  hovered  over  her,  her  sense 
of  duty  was  such  that  she  lost  no  time  in  vain  regrets,  but  began 
at  once  to  visit  tl^e  poor  of  the  parish,  and  to  brighten  with 
her  love  and  sympathy  the  honse  which  she  now  called  her 
home.  She  had  learned  her  lesson  of  faith  through  great  sor^ 
row,  ^nd  she  taught  it  to  those  around  her  in  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  her  daily  life. 

A  charming  description  of  Hnrstmonceanx  Rectory  was 
given  by  Arthur  Stanley,  in  an  article  for  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. *  The  rectory,'  he  wrote,  *  stood  far  removed  from  church, 
and  castle,  and  village.  ....  Of  all  the  peculiarities  of  Eng- 
lish life  none,  perhaps,  is  so  unique  as  an  English  parsonage. 
But  how  peculiar,  even  among  English  parsonages,  was  the 
rectory  of  Hurstmonceaux.  The  very  first  glance  at  the  en* 
trance-hall  revealed  the  character  of  its  master.  It  was  not 
merely  a  house  with  a  good  library — the  whole  house  was  a 
library.  The  vast  nucleus  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
Cambridge  grew  year  by  year,  till  not  only  study,  and  drawing- 
room,  and  dinniog-room,  but  passage,  and  antechamber,  and 
bed-rooms  were  overrun  with  the  ever-advancing  and  crowded 
book-shelves.'  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  had  reached  the 
number  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  volumes ;  and  it  must 
be  further  remembered  that  these  volumes  were  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  Of  all  the  libraries  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  tra* 
verse,  we  never  saw  any  equal  to  this  in.  the  combined  excel- 
lence of  quantity  and  quality — none  in  which  were  so  few 
worthless,  so  many  valuable  works.  Its  original  basis  was 
classical  and  philological ;  but  of  later  years  the  historical, 
philosophical,  and  theological  elements  outgrew  all  the  rest. 
The  peculiarity  which  distinguished  'the  collection  probably 
from  any  other,  private  or  public,  in  the  kingdom,  was  the 
preponderance  of  German  literature.  No  work,  no  pamphlet, 
of  any  note  in  the  teeming  catalogues  of  German  booksellers 
escaped  his  notice ;  and  with  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects. 
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and  of  the  probable  elncidation  which  they  would  receive 
from  this  or  that  quarter,  they  formed  themselves^  in  natural 
and  harmonious  groups  around  what  already  existed,  so  as 
to  give  the  library  both  the'  appearance  and  the  reality,  not  of 
a  mere  accumulation  of  parts,  but  of  an  organic  and  self-multi- 
plying whole.  And  what,  perhaps,  was  yet  more  remarka- 
ble was  the  manner  in  which  the  centre  of  this  whole  was 
himselfl  Without  a  catalogue,  without  assistance,  he  knew 
where  every  book  was  to  be  found,  for  what  it  was  valuable, 
what  relation  it  bore  to  the  rest  The  library  was  like  a 
magnificent  tree  which  he  had  himself  planted,  of  which  he 
had  nurtured  the  growth,  which  spread  it  branches  far  and 
wide  over  his  dwelling,  and  in  the  shade  of  which  he  delighted, 
even  if  he  was  prevented  for  the  moment  from  gathering  its 
fruits,  or  pruning  its  luxuriant  foliage. 

In  the  few  spaces  which  this  tapestry  of  literature  left  unoc- 
eapied  were  hung  noble  pictures,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Italy,  xo  him  they  were  more  than  mere  works  of 
art — they  were  companions  and  guests ;  and  they  werp  the 
mofe  remarkable  from  their  contrast  with  the  general  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  c€  the  house  and  household,  so  unlike  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  luxury  and  grandeur,  in  which  we 
should  usually  seek  and  find  works  of  such  costly  beauty. 

^  In  this  home — now  hard  at  work  with  his  myriad  volumes 
around  him  at  his  student's  desk,  now  wandering  to  and  fro, 
book  in  hand,  between  the  various  rooms,  or  up  and  down  the 
long  garden  walk,  overlooking  the  distant  Level,  with  its  shift- 
ing lights  and  shades — he  went  on  year  by  year  extending  the 
range  and  superstructure  of  that  vast  knowledge  of  which  the 
solid  basis  had  been  laid  in  the  classical  studies  of  his  beloved 
university,  or  correcting,  with  an  elaborate  minuteness,  which 
to  the  bystanders  was  at  times  almost  wearisome  to  beholdy 
the  long  succession  of  proofs  which,  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  were  hardly  ever  out  of  his  hands. 

Maria  Hare  was  received  with  the  warmest  affection  into 
this  lovely  home.  Julius  watched  over  her  and  cared  for  her 
with  the  greatest  tenderness.  The  horizon  of  her  life  b^an 
to  be  brightened  by  a  golden  light ;  she  again  took  up  the 
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activities  of  her  earlier  days,  both  in  her  sympathies  and  her 
work.  Her  precious  moments  were  not  spent  in  fraitless  re- 
grets, but  in  practical  endeavor  to  lighten  tiie  burdens  of  those 
aronnd  her;  and  the  happiness  which  thas  came  to  her  ^neither 
eyes  of  earth  might  see,  nor  cars  of  earth  might  hear.'  She 
had  attained  that  ^  perfection '  which  Saint  Francis  de  Saleb 
describes  as  consisting  ^  not  in  having  no  friendships,  but  in 
having  none  but  such  as  are  good,  holy,  and  sacred.'  She  un- 
derstood what  Emerson  calls  ^  the  ethics  of  friendship.'  In 
every  close  relation  of  life  Gk>d  himself  seemed  to  bo  latent, 
so  that  each  was  sanctified  into  a  ^  good  and  perfect  gift '  from 
<  the  Father  of  Lights.'  The  frnits  of  a  friendship,  thus  formed^ 
were  sure ;  faith  was  made  more  steietdfast ;  difficulties  were 
more  successfully  encountered ;.  obstacles  more  easily  over- 
come ;  the  heart  was  cheered,  and  the  will  strengthened  to 
press  forward  more  earnestly  than  befora  There  is«  too,  one 
other  peculiarity  in  her  friendships  which  is  very  eloquent  The 
same  names  which  are  the  dearest  in  youth  are  the  best  loved 
in  her  declining  years.  It  is  easy  to  win  aflTeetion,  but  unless 
it  is  fastened  by  noble  and  endearing  qualities  of  the  heart 
and  mind  it  will  be  short-lived.  Maria  possessed  a  singularly 
responsive  nature,  but  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  perfection  to  be  found  in  human  beings,  and  we  are  in* 
dined  to  believe  that  a  tinge  of  selfishness  was  ^  the  little  rift 
within  the  lute,'  the  shadow  which  sometimes  dimmed  this 
pure  and  beautiful  life.  The  loving  hand  which  has  portrayed 
her  story  has  given  us  very  little  tangible  proof  of  this,  and, 
with  so  meagre  a  knowledge  of  facts  to  guide  our  judgment, 
we  must  allow  it  to  be  influenced  by  the  simple  rule  of  cause 
and  effect.  From  beginning  to  end  we  are  never  once  struck 
by  a  single  instance  of  noble  self  contempt  or  self-forgetfnlness. 
Bo  far  as  we  can  see,  she  had  no  disappointments,  and  evoi 
her  sorrows  became  transformed  into  happiness  and  rest.  The 
pleasant  paths  in  which  her  feet  were  led  throughout  her  life 
must  necessarily  have  engendered  somewhat  of  selfishness; 
she  would  have  been  more  than  human  else. 

A  short  time  after  she  was  established  at  Hurstmonceauz 
Bectory  she  made  known  to  her  brother-in-law,  Francis  Hare 
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and  his  wife,  her  wish  to  adopt  their  son,  AngnstnSy  as  her 
own.  When  she  made  the  propoeal  it  was  under  miDute  and 
special  stipulation^  that  he  was  to  belong  exclusively  to  Jier  in 
every  sense  of  the  word — as  entirely  as  if  he  were  her  own 
child.  His  future  relationship  with  his  parents  was  to  be  soi 
utterly  ignored  that  her  relatives  should  be  adopted  as  his, 
her  parents  to  be  his  grandparents,  etc.  It  would  seem  that, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  she  would  have  drained  his  blood  from 
his  veins  and  infused  hers  instead.  She  was  evidently  sur- 
prised, as  well  as  delighted,  when  her  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  little  Augustus  was  given  up  to  her  care. 
How  tender  the  relations  between  them  were,  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  the  memorial  before  us  sufficiently  attests. 

Wo  must  confess  that  in  this  world  of  woe  and  misery  wo 
have  not  much  pity  to  spare  for  one  whose  life  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  blest  The  sufferings  she  endured  were  only 
such  as  must  come  inevitably  to  all.  She  seemed  to  rule  over 
men  and  women  like  some  fairy  princess,  the  great  and  small 
alike  owning  the  influence  of  her  little  wand.  Living  in  lux- 
urious ease,  surrounded  by  adoring  friends,  and  moving  among 
the  most  choice  society  in  the  kingdom,  she  appears  as  one 
example,  if  only  one,  of  the  old  saying — 

'  Whom  man  delights  in,  Qod  delights  in  too.' 

Julius  Hare  rejoiced  in  the  appointment  of  Manning  as  his 
fellow-archdeacon,  although  they  differed  in  many  points  of 
doctrine.  His  feelings  on  this  subject  he  expresses  in  the 
dedication  of  a  sermon  to  Archdeacon  Manning  on  the  Unity 
of  the  Ohurch.  He  says :  ^  If  I  may  without  presumptioa 
apply  words,  which  were  spoken  of  wiser  and  holier  men,  m^y 
the  survivor  of  us  be  enabled  to  say,  as  Archbishop  Bramhall 
laid  of  himself  and  Usher,  who  in  like  manner  differed  from 
him  on  sundry  points  of  opinion  and  feeling,  ^^  I  praise  God 
that  we  were  like  candles  in  the  Levitical  temple,  looking  one 
toward  another,  and  both  toward  the  stem.  Wo  had  no  con- 
tention among  us,  but  who  should  hate  contention  most,  and 
pursue  the  peace  of  the  Church  with  swiftest  paces." ' 

Ten  years  after  this.  Manning  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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Id  a  letter  which  Archdeacon  Hare  wrote  to  his  clergy  od  this 
occasion,  he  says,  in  conclasion :  *  I  can  only  wonder  at  the 
inecrotable  dispensation  by  which  soch  a  man  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  nnder  so  withering,  sonl-deadening  a  spell, 
and  repeat  with  awe,  to  myself  and  to  my  friends,  *^  Let  him 
who  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  be  fall" ' 

In  the  next  few  years  Jalias  Harems  health  began  to  decline. 
Whenever  he  was  well  enough,  the  frequent  visits  of  his  dis- 
tingniahed  friends  served  to  enliven  Hnrstmonceanx  Bectory. 
In  a  letter  written  at  that  time  to  Mrs.  Augostos  Hare,  who 
was  absent  in  Germany  for  her  health,  we  are  allowed  a 
glimpse  of  the  noble  circle  which  sarronnded  him.  *  Ang.  15, 
1852. — The  dear  Archdeacon  is  better  than  when  we  wrote 
last ;  dnring  these  beantifnl  days  be  has  been  ont  a  good  deal 
in  the  garden,  and  though  he  comes  in  exhausted,  still  the 
quiet  morning  in  the  open  air  is  good  for  him«  Landor^s  visit 
has  been  a  great  enjoyment  to  the  host,  and  still  mcNre  so  to 
the  hostess,  for  I  never  saw  Esther  so  animated,  so  amused,  so 
drawn  out  The  mental  vigor  and  effluence  of  Landor  is 
indeed  surprising.  He  gave  his  rich  stores  without  stint,  and 
was  so  gentle  and  well-bred  that  he  seemed  more  pleased  to 
receive  than  to  bestow.  He  was  occupied  all  day  by  his  books, 
pen,  or  walking,  and  claimed  not  a  moment  of  anybody's  time; 
but  you  may  suppose  there  was  a  grand  display  of  summer 
lightning  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  I  Bunsen's 
visit  you  will  have  heard  of— curious  contrast  of  mind  and 
habits !  I  watched  the  two  as  they  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
garden ;  sometimes  standing  still  in  the  earnestness  of  discus- 
sion, Bunsen  with  'all  the  action  and  vivacity  of  demonstra- 
tion, Landor  like  a  block  of  granite,  immovable  and  apparently 
unimpressible.  Mr.  Empson  came  with  Bunsen.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  the  son-in-law  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  a  very  interesting  man,  but  in  bad  health,  and  so  fast 
fading  away  that  I  had  difficulty  to  restrain  tears  from  falling 
as  I  looked  at  his  bent  and  wasted  form.' 

The  health  of  Julius  Hare  continued  to  decline.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1854,  the  disease  attacked  his  heart,  and  all  hope  faded 
out  of  the  loving  hearts  of  those  who  watched  his^  bedside. 
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*8o  great  was  his  weakness  that  a  short  portion  of  the 
Scriptnres,  or  a  Psalm,  was  all  that  he  could  bear ;  for  the 
fever  and  the  dryness  of  the  throat  impeded  his  artieolationi 
and  made  conversation  difficult  In  this  way  the  17th,  the 
83d,  and  the  71st  Fsahns  were  read  to  him,  and  portions  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  St  John.  When  the  17th  Psalm  was  read 
to  him  he  said,  **  Thank  yon  for  choosing  that  dear  Psalm ;  it 
is  one  of  my  greatest  favorites."  Meanwhile  his  patience  and 
his  thankfulness  never  failed.  Two  days  before  his  death,  in 
detached  and  whispered  sentences,  and  for  the  last  time,  he 
offered  up  a  prayer  in  which  were  these  petitions :  ^^  We  thank 
Thee  for  every  dispensation  of  Thy  providence,  and  pray  that, . 
whether  painful  for  the  moment  or  pleasant,  they  may  bring 
us  nearer  to  Thee  in  childlike  confidence  and  trust" ;  and 
then  in  a  true  pastoral  spirit.he  expressed  his  last  prayer  for  the 
beloved  flock  of  his  parish ;  **  that  God's  blessing  might  rest  on 
them  and  their  minister ;  that  they  might  be  all  taught  of 
Ood;  and  be  led  to  seek  more  and  more  earnestly  the 
way  of  eternal  life";  after  which  he  repeated  slowly  the 
Lord's  Prayer — the  prayer  he  loved  so  well. 

'  On  Monday  evening,  the  day  before  he  died,  the  beautiful 
181st  Psalm  was  repeated  to  him,  verse  by  verse,  ^*  I  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help,"  with 
pauses  between  the  verses,  and  an  offer  to  cease  if  it  were  too 
much  for  him.  But  he  smiled  even  then,  and,  though  unable 
to  speak,  nodded  his  assent  and  his  wish  that  the  Psalm  should 
be  continued.  On  the  same  night,  as  one  feature  of  his  relf- 
gion  had  long  been  a  delight  in  the  frequent  communion  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was  suggested  that  his  curate  should 
administer  it  the  next  day,  if  he  would  wish  it  *^  Very 
mudi,"  he  whispered,  ^^  if  I  am  able.  It  would  be  a  great 
comfort"  But  before  the  day  dawned  he  no  more  needed 
the  memorials  of  an  absent  Saviour.  He  was  present  with  the 
Lord When  it  was  said  to  him  in  the  night  of  his  pass- 
over  that  he  was  going  to  his  Heavenly  Father's  home,  he 
fiuntly  answered,  *^  I  think  I  may  be " ;  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  added,  ^^Bleas  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies  to  me." 
But  his  last  clear  words  were  remarkable,  for  they  were  in  a 
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voice  more  distinct  and  strong  than  he  had  reached  for  several 
days  past,  and  in  answer  to  the  qnestion  how  he  would  be 
moved.  With  his  eyes  raised  toward  heaven,  and  a  look  of 
indescribable  brightness,  he  said,  *^  Upwi^rd,  upward."  Soon 
after  that  he  passed  from  earth  to  heaven.'  ^ 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Angostas  Hare  began  abont  this  time 
to  decline,  and  after  her  adopted  son  finished  his  collegiate 
coarse,  he  devoted  himself  with  antiring  solicitnde  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  nursing  her,  and  travelling  with  her  on  the 
Continent,  eadi  successive  year,  until  the  end  came.  There 
is  something  amazing  and  exquisitely  touching  in  the  entire 
devotion  of  this  young  man  to  his  invalid  mother,  for  fifteen 
years.  His  little,  coaxing,  tender  ways  with  her  were  very 
charming.  On  one  occasion,  a  few  days  before  her*  death, 
he  says:  <  To-day  she  was  especially  bright  and  sunny.  I 
remember  saying  to  her  playfully,  as  I  sat  at  her  feet,  ^*  Take 
a  little  notice  of  me,  darling ;  you  do  not  take  enough  notice 
of  me,"  and  then  her  stroking  my  head,  and  saying,  **  Oh,  yon 
dear  child  " !  and  laughing.' 

Mrs.  Hare  was,  during  her  last  days,  subject  to  long  stages 
of  sleep  or  torppr  which  resembled  death,  and  when  at  last 
the  end  came,  she  breathed  her  soul  away  in  the  arms  of  him 
who  loved  her  so  tenderly.  Unconsciously,  Augustus  Hare 
has  revealed,  in  the  memoir  of  his  adopted  mother,  a  depth 
in  his  own  nature  which  is  rarely  seen  in  the  youth  of  our  age. 
Ardent  and  gifted,  he  devoted  the  early  years  of  his  manhood 
to  the  declining  ones  of  his  mother.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
volume,  in  every  page  that  we  turn,  we  feel  a  more  profound 
sense  of  the  calm — nay,  rather  the  rejoicing  self-immolation  of 
the  young  Augustus  Hare  to  the  beloved  invalid.  His  great 
and  absorbing  love  for  her  sparkles  on  every  page  of  the  book, 
and  the  biography  tells,  not  only  the  story  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  but  it  reveals  the  noble,  loving  nature  of  one  who 
still  lives,  of  one  who  sacrificed  his  fresh,  buoyant  youth,  to 
follow  the  lead  of  his  marvellous  love. 

1  From  the  ftmeral  sermon  preached  at  Hnratmoncesax,  by  the  Rev.  H^ 
y.  Elliott 
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Abt.  IV. — A  Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry  into  the  Modem 
Prevailing  Notions  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  By  Presi- 
dent Edwards.*   New  York :  G.  &  0.  &  H.  Carvill.   1830. 

1  OxxxExamhuOioncfEdwaTdMonihe  WO  has  long  been  ont  of  print  As 
few,  if  any,  of  our  readers  have  seen  the  work,  we  have  concluded  to  repub- 
lish, in  the  Southern  Betfieto,  the  chapter  on  the  necessitarian  *  ArguiAent  from 
the  Foreknowledge  of  God.'  The  Neto  Englander,  a  Quarterly  conducted  by 
the  Faculty  of  Tale  College,  admitted  that  we  had  taken  this  argument  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Calvinists,  by  reconciling  the  Foreknowledge  of  God 
with  the  Free-agenqr  of  Man.    The  reader  can  Judge  for  hhnselfl 

The  argameDt  from  the  Forekowledge  of  God  is  one  on 
whidi  the  necessitarian  relies  with  great  confidence.  Nor  is 
this  at  all  surprising,  since  to  so  many  minds,  even  among 
distingnished  philosophers,  the  prescience  of  Deity  and  the 
free-agency  of  mMi  have  appeared  to  be  irreconcilable. 

Thns,  says  Mr.  Stewart :  <  I  have  mentioned  the  aftempt  of 
Clarke  and  others  to  show  that  no  valid  argument  against  the 
schmne  of  free-will  can  be  dedneed  from  the  prescience  of  Gk)d, 
oven  supposing  that  to  extend  to  all  the  actions  of  voluntary 
beiDgs.  On  this  point  I  must  decline  offering  any  opinion  of 
my  own,  because  I  conceive  it  as  placed  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties.'  Dr.  Oampbell  also  says :  *  To  reconcile  the 
divine  prescience  with  the  freedom,  and  even  contingemgr,  and 
consequently  with  the^good  or  ill  desert  of  human  actions,  is 
what  I  have  never  yet  seen  achieved  by  any,  and  indeed  despair 
of  seeing.'  And  Mr.  Locke  declares :  *  I  cannot  make  free- 
dom in  man  consistent  with  omnipotence  and  omniscience  in 
God,  though  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  of  both  as  of  any  truth 
I  most  firmly  assent  to ;  and  therefore  I  have  long  since  given 
off  the  consideration  of  that  subject,  resolving  all  into  this 
short  conclusion,  that  if  it  is  possible  for  God  to  make  a  free- 
agent,  then  man  is  free,  though  I  see  not  the  way  of  it' 

Sentiments  like  these.  Which  are  so  often  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  eminent  philosophers,  have  repeatedly  led  me  to 
reconsider  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  abandoned.    Indeed,  if  authority  were  a  sufficient  reason 
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why  the  great  diflScnlty  in  qneation  should  be  regarded  as  in- 
capable of  being  solved,  I  should  abandon  it  in  despair,  and 
leave  the  necessitarian  to  make  the  most  of  his  argument ;  but 
it  has  only  induced  me  to  proceed  with  the  greater  caution ; 
and  this,  instead  of  having  shaken  my  convictions,  has  settled 
them  with  the  greater  firmness  and  clearness  in  my  mind. 
'Whether  I  am  in  the  right,  or  whether  I  labor  under  a 
hallucination,  satisfactory  only  to  myself  and  perplexing  to 
all  others,  I  must  submit  to  the  candid  consideration  of  the 
reader. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  impossible  to  reconcile  the  free> 
agency  of  man  with  the  foreknowledge  of  Gk>d  I  No  one  pre- 
tends that  there  is  any  disagreement  between  the  things  them- 
selves, as  they  really  exist ;  if  there  is  any  discrepancy  in  the 
case,  it  must  exist  only  between  our  ideas  of  foreknowledge 
and  free-agency.  Indeed,  we  cannot  think  of  the  things^them- 
selves,  or  compare  them,  except  by  means  of  the  ideas  we 
have  formed  of  them  ;  and  if  our  ideas  of  them  are  really  irre> 
concilable,  it  is  because  thay  have  not  been  correctly  formed, 
and  do  not  correspond  with  the  things  themselves.  What 
shall  we  do,  then  I  Shall  we  set  to  work  to  reform  our  ideas  t 
Shall  we  explain  away  the  free-agency  of  man,  or  deny  the 
foreknowledge  of  GK>d  I    No.    We  may  retain  both. 

Edwards  contends,  that  volitions  are  brought  to  pass  by  the 
influence  of  motives,  and  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  case  that 
a  volition  should  depart  from  the  influence  of  the  strongest 
motive.  This  is  the  great  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  President  Edwards  to  establish.  Now,  if 
his  celebrated  argument,  or  *  demonstration,'  as  it  is  called, 
proves  this  point,  then  it  is  to  be  held  as  true  and  valid ;  but 
but  if  it  only  proves  some  other  thing,  which  is  called  by  the 
nan^e  of  necessity,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose.  And  if  it  can  be 
shown,  that  his  argument  does  not  prove  anything  at  all  in 
relation  to  the  causation  of  choice,  it  will  appear  that  it  has  no 
relevancy  to  the  point  at  issue. 

The  foreknowledge  of  God,  I  admit,  infers  the  necessity  of 
all  human  actions,  \ti  one  sense  of  the  word ;  but  not  that  kind 
of  necessity  for  which  any  necessitarian  pleads,  or  accainst 
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whieh  any  libertarian  is  at  all  ooDcemed  to  contend.  The 
fallacy  of  the  argnment^n  qnostion  is,  that  it  ahowaall  human 
actions  to  be  necebsary  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  opposed  to 
any  scheme  of  liberty  whatever,  and  assumes  them  to  be  neces- 
sary in  another  and  quite  diJSerent  sense ;  and  thus  the  great 
doctrine  of  free-will,  otherwise  so  clear  and  nnqoestionable,  is 
overshadowed  and  obscured  by  an  imperfect  and  ambiguous 
phraseology,  rather  than  by  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
inbject  This  is  the  position  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
establish. 

The  first  argument  of  President  Edwards  is  as  follows: 
When  the  existence  of  a  thing  is  infallibly  and  indissolubly 
coDuected  with  something  else,  which  has  already  had  exist- 
ence,  then  its  existence  is  necessary ;  but  the  future  volitions 
of  moral  agents  are  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  foreknowledge  of  Ood ;  and  therefore  they  are  necessary, 
(pp.  114-15.)  Now  this  argument  is  perfectly  sound ;  the  con- 
clusion is  really  contained  in  the  promise,  or  definition  of 
necessity,  and  it  is  fairly  deduced  from  it  It  is  as  perfect  as 
•ny  syllogism  in  Euclid — hut  what  does  it  prove  t  It  proves 
that  all  human  actions  are  necessary — but  in  what  sense  I 
Does  it  prove  that  they  are  necessary  with  a  moral  necessity  / 
Does  it  prove  that  they  are  brought  to  pass  by  the  influence 
of  moral  causes  I  No  such  thing  is  even  pretended.  ^  I  allow 
what  Dr.  Whitby  says  to  be  true,'  says  Edwards,  *  that  mere 
foreknowledge  does  not  affect  the  Uiing  known,  to  make  it 
more  certain  or  future.'  (p.  122.)  He  admits  that  foreknowl- 
edge exerts  ^no  influence  on  the  thing  known  to  make  it 
necessary.'  He  does  not  even  pretend  that  there  is  any  moral 
necessity  shown  to  exist  by  this  argument ;  and  hence  his  con- 
dnsion  has  no  connection  with  the  great  doctrine  of  the  In- 
quiry, or  the  point  in  dispute.  It  aims  at  the  word,  but  not 
at  the  thing.  The  infallible  connection  it  shows  to  exist,  is 
admitted  to  be  entirely  different  from  the  infallible  connec- 
tion between  moral  causes  and  volitions ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
admitted  that  it  does  not  prove  anything  to  the  purpose. 

But  is  the  indissoluble  connection  or  necessity,  established 
by  this  argument,  at  all  consistent  with  human  liberty  I    If  it 
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is  not,  and  if  oar  scheme  of  liberty  is  perfectly  consistent  and 
reconcilable  with  it ;  then  it  infers  nothing,  and  is  nothing, 
that  is  opposed  to  what  we  hold. 

This  qnestion  admits  of  an  easy  solation.  The  foreknowl- 
edge of  a  fatare  event  proves  it  to  be  necessary  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  that  the  knowledge  of  a  present  event  shows 
it  to  be  necessary.  This  is  conceded  by  Edwards.  ^AIl  cer- 
tain knowledge,'  says  he,  ^  whether  it  be  foreknowledge,  or 
after  knowledge,  or  concomitant  knowledge,  proves  the  thing 
known  now  to  be  necessary,  by  some  moans  or  other;  or  proves 
that  it  is  impossible  it  should  now  he  otherwise  than  true?  (p. 
121.)  And  again:  ^AU  certain  knowledge  proves  the  neces- 
sity of  the  truth  known,  whether  it  be  hefore^  or  after j  or  ai 
the  same  time?    (p.  124.)    And  so  in  other  places. 

In  what  sense,  then,  let  ns  inqnire,  docs  the  knowledge  of 
a  present  event  prove  it  to  be  necessary !  It  is  necessary,  says 
Edwards,  because  it  is  indissolnbly  connected  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  In  other  words,  it  conid  not  possibly  be  known  to 
exist,  unless  it  did  exist ;  and  hence  its  existence  is  said  to  be 
indissolnbly  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  said  to  be  necessary.  This  is  all  trne ; 
but  is  this  indissoluble  connection,  or  necessity,  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  contingency  of  the  event  known  %  This  is 
the  question;  and  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  it  in  a  mist  of 
words.  Let  it  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  and  it  will  be 
easily  jsettled. 

For  this  purpose,  let  us  suppose,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
President  Edwards,  ^  that  nonentity  is  about  to  bring  forth; ' 
and  that  an  event  comes  into  being  without  any  cause  of  its 
existence.  This  event  then  exists;  it  is  ecen,  and  it  is  known 
to  exist  Now,  even  on  this  wild  supposition,  there  is  an  in- 
fallible and  indissoluble  connection  between  the  existence  of 
the  event  and  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and  hence  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  sense  above  explained.  But  what  has  this  necessary 
connection  to  do  with  the  cause  of  its  existence!  This  indis- 
soluble connection,  this  dire  necessity,  is  perfectly  consistent, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  the  supposition  that  the  event  has  no 
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eaose  at  all  of  its  existence.  How  can  it  conflict^  then,  with 
aoj  scheme  of  free-agency  that  ever  was  dreamed  of  by  man  I 
If  this  argument  proves  anything  in  regard  to  human  ac- 
tions, it  only  proves  that  a  volition  has  an  effect,  and  not  that 
it  has  a  canse.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  knowledge  of 
ao  event  is  the  effect  of  its  existence;  and  the  same  remark 
has  been  extended  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  with  respect  to 
the  fntnre  volitions  of  human  beings.  This  position  is  not 
denied  by  Edwards ;  he  considers,  in  fact,  that  it  strengthens, 
rather  than  weakens,  his  argument  *  Because  it  shows  the 
existence  of  the  event  to  be  so  settled  and  firm,  that  it  is  ae  if 
il  had  already  been ;  inasmuch  as  in  effect  it  actually  exists 
already ; '  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  (pp.  122-3.) 
^  It  is  aa  strong  arguing,'  says  he,  ^  from  the  effect  to  the  canse, 
as  from  the  cause  to  the  effect' 

This  is  all  true ;  it  is  as  strong  arguing  from  effect  to  cause, 
as  it  is  from  cause  to  effect.  But  do  the  arguments  prove  the 
same  thing  %  Let  us  see.  I  know  a  thing  to  exist ;  and  there- 
fore it  does  exist  This  is  to  reason  from  effect  to  cause.  The 
conclusion  is  inevitable ;  but  what  does  it  prove  I  Why,  it 
proves  that  the  thing  does  exist — it  proves  the  bare  fact  of 
existence.  The  indissbluble  connection,  or  the  necessity,  in 
this  case,  exists  between  the  knowledge  and  the  event  known ; 
and  it  has  no  relation  to  the  question  how  the  event  came  to 
exist  This  argument,  then,  in  regard  to  human  volition,  only 
proves  that  they  are  indissolubly  connected  with  their  effects, 
and  are  necessarily  implied  by  them ;  just  as  every  cause  is 
implied  by  its  effects :  but  no  libertarian  in  the  world  has  ever 
questioned  such  a  position.  For  all  that  such  an  arguti  ent 
proves,  all  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  may  come  into  exist- 
tcnce  without  having  the  least  shadow  of  reason  or  ground  of 
their  existence.  We  admit  that  volitions  are  efficient  causes, 
and  that  they  have  effects,  with  which  they  are  indissolubly 
connected.  Edwards  undertook  to  show,  that  volitions  are 
necessary,  because  they  are  infallibly  and  indissolubly  con 
nected  with  their  causes ;  and  he  has  shown  that  they  are 
necessary,  because  they  are  infallibly  and  indissolubly  con- 
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nected  with  their  effects!  This  in  one  branch  of  his  great 
argument 

There  is  another  sense,  in  which  the  knowledge  of  an  event 
whether  it  he/ore^  or  aftery  or  concomitant^  knowledge,  proves 
it  to  be  necessary.  This  sense  is  not  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  former  by  Edwards.  He  recognizes  them  both,  however, 
although  he  blends  them  together  and  frequently  tarns  from 
the  one  to  the  other  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  It  is 
highly  important,  and  affords  no  little  satisfaction  to  keep 
the  n  clearly  distinct  in  our  minds. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  necessary,  as  we  have  seen,  because  it 
is  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  if  a  thing  does 
exist,  or  is  certainly  and  infallibly  known  to  exist,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  necessary,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  impossible  to 
exist  and  not  exist  at  one  and  the  same  time.  These  two 
things  are  evidently  different ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness  in  our  language,  as  well  as  in  our  thoughts,  I  shall  call 
the  first  a  logical^  and  the  last  an  axiomatical  necessity.  A 
thing,  then,  which  does  exist,  is  said  to  be  necessary  with  an 
axiomaticcd  necessity ;  because  it  is  impossible  for  it  not  to 
exist  while  it  does  exist :  and  it  is  said  to  be  necessary,  with  a 
logical  necessity,  because  it  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
knowledge  of  it.  The  former  kind  of  necessity  is  frequently 
presented  in  this  form  of  expression,  that  if  a  thing  does  exists 
it  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true  that  it  docs 
exist  In  this  form  of  expression,  it  is  frequently  resorted  to 
by  Edwards. 

Thus,  says  he,  *  I  observed  before,  in  explaining  the  nature 
of  necessity,  that  in  things  which  are  past,  their  past  existence 
is  now  necessary ;  having  already  made  sure  of  existence,  it 
is  now  impossible  that  it  should  he  otherwise  than  true  that  the 
thing  has  existed.^  (pp.  114-15.)  Just  so  we  may  say  in  rela- 
tion to  things  which  now  exist ;  for,  having  already  made  sure 
of  existence,  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true, 
that  they  do  now  exist ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  imposBible 
they  should  not  exist  while  they  do  exist  In  like  manner,  if 
the  future  existence  of  anything  is  foreknown,  ^  it  is  impossi- 
ble it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,'  that  it  should  exist,  or 
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come  to  pasB — that  is  to  Bay,  if  it  will  exist,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  it  Dot  to  exist  at  the  time  of  its  existence. 

Foreknowledge,  I  admit,  infers  this  "kind  of  necessity;  but 
is  this  anything  to  the  purpose  I  The  conclusion  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  dednced  from  foreknowledge,  or  concomitant 
knowledge.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
and  convenience,  that  a  thing  is  now  known  to  exist.  It  fol- 
lows from  hence,  by  a  logical  necessity,  that  it  does  exist ;  for 
it  conld  not  possibly  be  known  to  exist  nnlees  it  did  exist. 
And,  as  it  does  exist,  ^  it  ts  impossible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise than  true  that  it  does  exist ; '  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  im- 
possible fbr  it  not  to  exist  now,  wlflle  it  does  exist  This  is 
all  there  is  in  this  part  of  the  argument. 

And  what  does  it  amount  to  I  It  is  a  simple  declaration  of 
what  nobody  ever  denied — that,  if  a  thing  exist,  or  is  to  exist, 
or  has  existed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  it  as  not  existing 
at  the  time  of  its  existence.  All  this  is  perfectly  true,  without 
the  least  reference  to  the  question,  how  it  came  to  exist,  or 
how  it  will  come  to  exist  t  It  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  point 
at  issue.  It  controverts  no  position  held  by  any  sane  man  that 
now  Uvea,  or  that  ever  has  lived. 

In  other  words,  if  a  thing  is  kno^n  to  exist,  certainly  and 
infidlibly,  then  it  does  exist ;  and  if  it  does  exist,  then '  it 
is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true'  that  it  does 
exist;  and  hence  its  existence  is  said  to  bo  necessary  with  an 
aoBiamaUcal  necessity.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  neoes- 
murUy  produced.  For,  supposing  it  to  exist,  its  existence 
would  be  necessary  in  the  above  sense,  even  if  it  had  no  cause 
(tf  its  existence.  The  necessity  here  referred  to,  is  a  necessity 
in  the  order  of  our  ideasj  and  not  in  the  ooiirse  of  events.  It 
arises  from  the  impossibility  of  a  thing's  not  existing  at  the 
time  it  does  exist ;  and  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
causation  of  anything:  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  belief,  and 
not  a  oauBol  necessity.  These  three  things,  an  axiomaticalj  a 
logical^  and  a  cattaal  necessity,  are  most  strangely  confounded 
in  the  argument  of  President  Edwards. 

Will  it  bo  said,  that  in  this  argument,  it  was  not  the  object 
ot  Edwards  to  prove  that  there  is  a  moral  necessity  in  regard 
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to  our  volitions ;  but  only  that  they  are  *  not  without  all  ne- 
cessity '  I  Suppose  this  to  be  the  ease,  with  whom  has  he  any 
controversy,  or  to  what  {>urpose  has  he  argued  ?  No  one  has 
ever  held  that  human  volitions  are  ^  without  all  necessity,' 
according  to  Edwards'  usq  of  that  term ;  and  no  one  can  hold 
it.  No  one  can  deny,  that  there  is  an  indissoluble  connection 
between  the  existence  of  a  thing,  and  the  certain  and  infal- 
lible knowledge  of  its  existence ;  or  between  the  effect  of  a 
thing  and  the  thing  itself;  or  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing 
not  to  exist  while  it  does  exist.  In  these  senses  of  the  word, 
all  rational  creatures  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  human 
volitions  are  necessary.  The  most  strenuous  advocate  of  free- 
agency  has  not  one  word  to  say  against  them ;  and  such  being 
the  meaning  of  Edwards,  we  must  all  heartily  concur  with 
him  when  he  says,  *  that  there  is  no  geometrical  theorem  or 
proposition  whatever  more  capable  of  etriot  demonetraiianj 
than  that  God's  certain  prescience  of  the  volition  of  moral 
agents  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  contingency  of  these  events, 
a$  is  wUhotU  aU  necessity. *  (pp.  125-6.) 

If  it  can  be  truly  said,  that  a  thing  is  foreknown,  it  follows 
that  it  will  come  to  pass,  or  the  proposition  which  affirms  the 
future  existence  of  it,  is  necessarily  true.  In  other  words,  it  is  . 
self-contradictory  and  absurd,  to  assert  that  a  thing  is  fore-, 
known,  find  yet  that  it  may  not  come  to  pass ;  just  as  it  i^  to 
assert  that  a  thing  is  known  to  exist  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
does  not  exist  Hence,  it  is  frequently  alleged  by  Edwards, 
that  to  deny  his  conclusions,  drawn  from  foreknowledge,  is  self- 
contradictory  and  absurd :  unless  we  deny  foreknowledge  itself. 
To  admit  this,  says  he,  and  yet  contend  that  the  thing  fore- 
known may  possibly  not  be,  is  to  fall  into  a  plain  contradic- 
tion, and  ^  to  suppose  God's  foreknowledge  to  be  inconsistent 
with  itself.'  (p.  117.)  Is  it  not  strange,  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  Edwards,  that  if  to  deny  his  position  is  to  deny  that  God 
foreknows  what  he  foreknows ;  then  to  affirm  it,  is  only  to 
affirm  that  he  foreknows  what  be  foreknows.  Indeed,  all 
those  reasonings  in  which  he  represents  the  denial  of  his  posi- 
tion as  self-contradictory  and  absurd,  should  have  convinced 
him  that  he  could  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose,  by  aiguing 
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from  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  or  else  he  must  assnme  the 
very  thing  in  dispute,  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  future; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  that  it  is  foreknown.  For 
in  admitting  any  premise,  we  admit  no  more  than  is  contained 
in  it ;  and  if  we  only  deny  what  is  not  contained  in  onr  admis- 
sion, we  are  not  involved  in  a  self-contradiction,  or  absurdity. 
In  alleging  that  we  have  done  this,  therefore,  in  the  present 
case — in  allying  that  we  contradict  ourselves  by  admitting 
the  foreknowledge  of  Ood,  and  in  denying  necessity,  he  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  very  thing  in  dispute  is  included  in 
that  foreknowledge.  In  other  words,  if  Edwards  does  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  point  in  dispute  is  included  in  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God ;  then  he  cannot  say,  that  we  contradict 
ourselves  by  admitting  that  divine  prescience ;  and  if  he  does 
mean  to  say,  that  the  thing  which  we  deny  is  included  in  the 
foreknowlcHJge  of  God,  then  he  begs  the  question. 

It  is  freely  conceded,  that  whatever  God  foreknows  will 
most  certainly  and  infallibly  come  to  pass.  He  foresees  all 
human  volitions;  and,  therefore,  they  will  most  certainly  and 
infallibly  come  to  pass,  in  some  manner  or  other :  the  bare 
fact  of  their  future  existence  is  clearly  established  by  God's 
foreknowledge  of  them.  And  if  all  human  volitions  will  be 
brought  to  pass,  by  the  operation  of  moral  causes,  then  this 
manner  of  their  existence  is  foreknown  to  God,  and  all  will 
come  to  pass  in  this  way ;  but  to  take  this  for  granted,  is  to  b^ 
the  question.  We  have  just  as  much  right  to'  suppose  that  God 
foreknows  that  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  are  not  necessi- 
tated, as  the  necessitarian  has  to  suppose  that  He  foreknows 
the  contrary ;  and  then  it  would  follow  that  our  volitions  are 
necessarily  free,  or  without  any  producins:  causes.  If  God 
foreknows  that  onr  actions  will  come  to  pass  in  the  way  we 
call  freely,  (and  we  have  as  much  right  to  this  supposition  as 
our  opponents  have  to  the  contrary,)  then,  as  foreknowledge 
infers  necessity,  our  actions  are  necessarily  free.  And  surely, 
if  the  necessity  which  is  inferred  from  foreknowledge,  is  pred- 
icable  of  freedom  itself,  it  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  it. 

In  other  words,  if  the  necessity  of  human  volitions,  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  Edwards,  be  a  fact,  then  it  was  foreknown 
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to  God  that  such  is  the  fact ;  and,  if  we  please,  we  may  infer 
the  JTact  from  his  foreknowledge,  after  having  inferred  his  fore- 
knowledge from  the  fact.  On  the  other  band,  if  the  scheme  of 
necessity  be  a  mere  hypothesis,  having  no  corresponding  reality 
in  the  universe;  then  God  never  foreknew  that  it  is  according 
to  such  scheme  that  all  human  actions  are  brought  to  pass, 
unless  he  foreknew  things  to  be  necessitated  which  in  reality 
are  not  necessitated.  Hence,  we  can  prove  nothing  by  rea- 
soning from  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  except  what  we  first 
assume  to  be,  true,  and  consequently  foreknown  to  Him ; 
and,  if  we  choose  to  resort  to  this  pitiful  way  of  begging 
the  question,  we  may  prove  our  hypothesis  just  as  well  as 
any  other. 

The  foreknowledge  of  an  event,  as  I  have  already  said, 
proves  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  ba/re  certainty  of  ita 
future  existence ;  it  decides  nothing  9a  to  the  manner  of  its 
coming  into  existence.  The  necessitarian  may  ring  the  changes 
upon  this  subject  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  all  be  can  possibly 
make  out  of  it  is,  that  if  God  foreknows  a  thing,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be,  and  to  suppose  otherwise,  is  a  contradiction.  Thus, 
says  Edwards:  ^To  suppose  the  future  volitions  of  moral 
agents  not  to  be  necessary  events;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  events  which  it  is  not  possible  but  that  they  may  come 
to  pass;  and  yet  to  suppose  that  God  certainly  foreknows 
them,  and  knows  all  things,  is  to  suppose  God's  knowledge  to 
be  inconsistent  with  itself.  For  to  say  that  God  certainly,  and 
without  all  conjecture,  knows  that  a  thing  will  infallibly  be, 
which  at  the  same  time  he  knows  to  be  so  contingent  that  it 
may  possibly  not  be,  is  to  suppose  his  knowledge  inconsistent 
with  itself;  or  that  one  thing  he  knows  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  another  thing  he  knows.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say,  he 
now  knows  a  proposition  to  be  of  certain  infallible  truth, 
which  he  knows  to  be  of  contingent  uncertain  truth.  If  a 
future  volition  is  so  without  all  necessity,  that  nothing  hinders 
but  it  may  not  be,  then  the  proposition  which  asserts  its  future 
existence  is  so  uncertain,  that  nothing  hinders  but  that  the 
truth  of  it  may  entirely  fail.  And  if  God  knows  all  things, 
he  knows  this  proposition  to  be  thus  uncertain ;  and.  that  is 
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incoDBiBtent  with  hiB  knowing  it  to  be  infallibly  trae ;  and  bo 
InconsiBtent  with  hiB  knowing  that  it  ib  trne.'  (p.  117.)  Now, 
all  thiB  going  aronnd  and  around  amounts  to  just  this,  that  If 
God  certainly  and  infallibly  foreknows  a  thing,  he  certainly 
and  infallibly  foreknows  it,  or  that  if  it  will  certainly  come  to 
pass,  it  will  certainly  come  to  pass. 

We  admit  that  the  certainty  of  all  future  events  is  implied 
in  God*B  foreknowledge  of  them.  Does  the  argnpient  in  ques- 
tion  prove  any  more  than  the  bare  fact  of  the  certainty  of  the 
events  foreknown  ?  The  argument,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  fol- 
lowed it,  clearly  does  not.  It  merely  proves  the  bare  fact  of 
the  certainty  of  existence.  Indeed,  Edwards  himself  says,  that 
^  metaphysical  or  philosophical  necessity  '  (and  this  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  which  he  here  contends)  *  is  nothing  diflterent  from 
their  certainty.'  (p.  28.)  And  the  younger  Edwards  frequently 
says :  *  If  a  proposition  asserting  some  future  event,  be  a  reel 
and  absolute  truth,  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  event; 
ettch  absolute  certainty  is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  dimne 
foreknowledge^  and  all  the  moral  neceksity  for  which  we 
plead?  (p.  160.)  Now,  if  the  writers  merely  mean  that  a 
thing  is  certain,  when  they  say  it  is  necessary,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  did  not  use  the  right  word.  It  would  have 
Baved  their  works  from  no  little  confusion. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  moral  necessity  for  which  they 
contend  couBists  sometimes  in  the  certuintv  of  an  event,  and 
sometimes  ir  the  ground  of  that  certainty.  Volitions  are  said 
to  be  morally  necessary  in  their  definition,  and  in  their  sys- 
tem, because  they  are  made  certain  by  the  injlicence  of  moral 
causes.  But  in  their  arguments,  and  the  defence  of  their 
tystem,  the  hare  absolute  certainty^  without  any  reference  to 
the  ground  of  it,  is  frequently  all  that  is  meant  by  moral  ne- 
cessity. Thus  they  build  upon  one  idea  of  necessity,  while 
they  attack  and  defend  themselves  upon  another  idea  thereof*. 

This  is  our  present  starting  point,  then,  agreed  upon  by  all 
Bides,  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  infers  the  certainty  of 
all  future  realities.  Now,  how  can  we  conclude  from  hence, 
that  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  are  not  only  certain,  but 
rendered  certain  by  the  influence  of  moral  causes  f    It  may 
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bo  Baid  that  it  is  flnfficient  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
proves  that  hnmaD  yolitions  will  certainly  come  to  pass  in 
some  way  or  other;  for,  if  they  will  certainly  come  to  pass  in 
any  way,  we  know  that  they  must  have  some  cause  of  their 
existence;  and  it  is  jast  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  volition 
can  coi^e  into  being  without  any  cause  of  its  existence,  as  it 
is  to  suppose  that  iv  world  can  come  into  being  of  itself.  If 
this  ground  should  be  taken  (and  it  certainly  will  be)  the 
reply  is  obvious.  It  would  show  that  the  divinp  prescience 
can  only  prove  the  certainty  of  future  events ;  while  it  is  left 
to  the  old  maxim,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause  in  order 
to  make  out  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  or  the  point  In 
dispute !  It  would  show,  that  after  all  the  parade  made  with 
the  divine  prescience,  it  leaves  the  whole  argument  to  rest 
upon  ground  which  has .  been  already  occupied  by  one  side, 
and  fully  considered  by  the  other !  It  would  only  show  that  a 
great  pretence  of  demonstration  had  been  made  from  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  proves  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  unless  ^  its  most  impotent  and  lame  conclusion '  be 
helped  out  by  something  else ! 

Another  attempt  is  made  to  link  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  with  the  point  to  be  established  by 
the  necessitarian.  It  is  si^id  that  God  could  not  foreknow  all 
future  events,  unless  he  views  them  as  connected  with  known 
causes.  This  ground  is  taken  by  many  eminent  necessitarians. 
Thus  says  Dr.  John  Dick :  <  Future  events  cannot  be  foreseen, 
unless  they  are  certain ;  they  cannot  be  certain,  unless  Gk)d 
have  determined  to  bring  them  to  pass.' 

The  same  position  is  assumed  by  President  Edwards.  ^  There 
must  be  a  certainty  in  things  themselves,'  says  he,  ^  before  they 
are  certainly  foreknown.'  .  •  .  .  ^  There  must  be  a  certain^ 
in  things  to  be  a  ground  of  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  render 
things  capable  of  being  known  to  be  certain.'  (p.  122.)  Now, 
what  is  this  certainty  in  things  themselves,  or  in  human  voli- 
tions, without  which  they  are  incapable  of  being  foreknown  t 
The  answer  is  obvious;  for  Edwards  everywhere  contends, 
that  unless  volitions  are  brought  to  pass  by  the  influence  of 
moral  causes — that  unless  they  are  necessarily  produced  by  an 
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^  effectual  power  and  eflScacy ' — they  are  altogether  uncertain 
and  contingent,  and  connected  with  nothing  that  can  render 
them  certain.  Hence  he  clearly  maintains  that  nnless  human 
▼olitiooB  are  neceesarily  brought  to  pass  by  the  inflaence  of 
motives,  they  are  not  certain  in  themselves,  and  hence  are 
incapable  of  being  foreknown.  And,  besides,  he  has  a  labored 
argument  to  prove  that  Qod  could  not  foreknow  the  future 
volitions  of  moral  agents,  unless  he  views  them  as  *  necessarily 
connected  with  something  else  that  is  evident'  (pp.  115-117.) 
This  something  else  is  not  foreknowledge  itself;  for  it  is  the 
ground  of  foreknowledge,  it  is  the  necessary  influence  of , mo- 
tives or  moral  causes.  But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  this  point, 
as  this  is  so  evidently  his  meaning ;  and  if  it  is  not,  then  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose. 

If  Edwards  means  that  a  thing  cannot  be  foreknown  unless 
it  has  a  suflScient  ground  and  reason  for  its  existence,  and  does 
not  of  itself  come  forth  out  of  nothing,  we  are  not  at  all  con- 
cerned to  deny  his  position.  Every  advocate  of  free-agency 
contends  that  volition  proceeds  from  the  mind,  acting  in  view 
of  motives,  and,  therefore,  is  not  destitute  of  a  suflScient  ground 
and  reason  of  its  existence.  He  denies  that  volition  is  neces- 
sarily brought  to  pass  by  the  operation  of  motives.  Hence,  if 
Edwards  merely  means  that  Ood  could  not  foreknow  a  human 
volition,  unless  he  foreknew  all  the  circumstances  in  view  of 
the  mind  when  it  is  to  act,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  mind  from  which  the  act  is  to  proceed, 
no  advocate  of  free-agency  is  at  all  concerned  to  deny  his  posi- 
tion. It  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  false,  but  it  establishes 
nothing  which  may  not  be  consistently  admitted  by  the  advo- 
cates of  free-agency.  If  he  means  anything  to  the  purpose,  he 
must  mean  that  Ood  could  not  foresee  human  volitions,  unless 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  causes,  according  to  his 
scheme  of  moral  necessity — that  is,  unless  they  are  necessarily 
produced  by  ^  the  action  or  influence '  of  motives,  or  moral 
causes.  If  this  is  his  meaning,  then,  indeed,  it  is  something 
to  the  purpose ;  but  what  unbounded  presumption  is  it,  on  the 
part  of  a  poor  blind  worm  of  the  dust,  thus  to  set  bounds  and 
limits  to  the  modes  of  knowledge  possessed  by  an  infinite,  all- 
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knowing  Ood  I  It  is  true,  that  ^  no  nnderetanding  created  or 
nncreated,  can  see  evidence  where  there  is  none ' ;  bat  what  kind 
of  evidence  that  is,  by  which  all  things  are  rendered  perfectly 
clear  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  it  is  surely  not  for  ns  to  de- 
terniine.  That  all  things  are  known  to  God,  is  freely  admit- 
ted ;  bnt  that  they  can  be  known,  only  by  reason  of  their  result- 
ing from  the  necessitating  influence  of  known  causes,  which 
are  themselves  necessitated,  is  more  than  any  finite  mind 
should  presume  to  affirm.  It  were,  indeed,  to  make  our  shal- 
low, limited,  and  feeble  intellects  the  measure  of  all  possi- 
ble modes  of  knowledge.  It  were  to  make  God  like  one  of 
ourselves.  Tet  this  position  the  necessitarian  has  been  com- 
pelled to  assume.  After  all  his  pretended  demonstrations 
from  the  foreknowledge  of  ^God,  his  argument  can  reach  the 
point  in  dispute  only  by  means  of  this  tremendous  flight  of 
presumption. 

Let  tlie  necessitarian  show  that  God  cannot  foresee  future 
events,  unless  he  ^  have  determined  to  bring  them  to  pass,'  or 
unless  they  are  brought  to  pass  by  a  chain  of  producing  causes, 
ultimately  connected  with  his  own  will,  and  he  will  prove 
something  to  the  purpose.  But  let  him  not  talk  so  boastfully 
about  demonstrations,  while  there  is  this  exceedingly  weak 
link  in  the  chain  of  his  argument.  If  God  were  so  like  one 
of  ourselves  that  he  could  not  foresee  future  volitions,  unless 
they  are  brought  to  pass  by  the  operation  of  known  causes, 
then  I  admit  that  his  foreknowledge  would  infer  the  moral 
necessity  for  which  Edwards  contends,  provided  he  really  pos- 
sesses that  knowledge ;  but  if  he  were  so  impertect  a  being,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  believe  that  there  are  some  things 
which  he  could  not  foreknow. 

This  assumption  comes  with  a  peculiarly  ill-grace  from  the 
necessitarian.  He  should  be  the  last  man  to  contend,  that 
God  cannot  foresee  future  events  unless  they  are  involved  in 
known  producing  causes;  just  as  all  that  we  know  of  the 
future  is  ascertained  by  reasoning  from  known  causes  to 
effects.  For  he  contends  that  with  God  ^  there  is  no  time' : 
but  that  to  His  view  all  things  are  seen  as  if  they  were  pre- 
sent   His  knowledge  is  without  succession,  and  there  is  no 
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before  nor  after  with  him ;  all  things  are  intimately  present 
to  his  mind  from  all  eternity.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  both 
the  Edwardses;  and  Dr.  Dick  believes  that  ^God  sees  all 
things  at  a  glance.' 

Now,  present  things  are  not  known  to  exist  because  they 
are  implied  by  known  causes,  but  because  they  are  present  and 
seen.  And  hence,  if  God  sees  all  things  as  present,  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  whereon  to  rest  the  proof  of 
*  moral  necessity'  from  his  foreknowledge.  It  is  all  taken 
away  by  their  own  doctrine,  and  their  argument  is  left  with- 
out the  least  support  from  it. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  need  of  lu^ng  the  foreknowledge  of 
Ood  into  the  present  controversy,  except  it  be  to  deceive  the 
mind.  For  all  future  events  will  certainly  and  infallibly  come 
to  pass,  whether  they  are  foreknown  or  not ;  and  foreknowl- 
edge cannot  make  the  matter  any  more  certain  than  it  is  with- 
out it.  We  may  say  that  God  foreknows  all  things,  and  we 
may  mix  this  up  with  all  possible  propositions ;  but  this  will 
never  help  the  conclusion,  that  ^  all.  future  things  will  certainly 
and  infallibly  come  to  pass.'  If  God  should  cease  to  foreknow 
all  future  volitions,  or  if  he  had  never  foreknown  them,  they 
would,  nevertheless,  just  as  certainly  and  infallibly  come  to 
pass  as  if  he  had  foreknown  them  from  all  eternity.  The 
bare  naked  fact,  that  they  are  future,  infers  all  that  is  implied 
in  God's  foreknowledge  of  them ;  and  it  is  just  as  much  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  to  say  that  what  is  future  will  not  come  to 
pase^  as  it  is  to  say,  that  what  God  foreknows  will  never  take 
place.  Hence,  by  bringing  in  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  we 
do  not  really  strengthen  or  add  to  the  conclusion  in  favor  of 
necessity.  It  only  furnishes  a  very  convenient  and  plausible 
method  of  begging  the  question,  or  of  seeming  to  prove  some- 
thing by  hiding  our  sophisms  in  the  blaze  of  the  divine  attri- 
bntea.  It  only  serves  as  a  veil,  behind  which  is  concealed 
those  sophistical  tricks,  by  which  both  the  performer  and  the 
spectator  are  deceived.  This  whole  argument,  from  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  is,  indeed,  a  grand  specimen  of  undesigned 
metaphysical  jugglery,  by  which  the  mind  is  called  off  in  one 
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direction,  whilst  it  is  deceiv^ed,  perplexed,  and  confonnded  by 
not  seeing  what  takes  place  in  another. 

It  appears  from  these  things,  that  those  persons  who  have 
endeavored  to  clear  np  this  matter,  by  supposing  that  some 
things  are  not  foreknown  to  God,  have  only  got  rid  of  one  of 
the  divine  attributes,  and  not  of  their  difficulty.  It  appears  - 
also,  that  Edwards  might  have  made  his  argument  far  more 
simple  and  direct,  by  leaving  out  the  long  section  in  which  he 
proves  that  God  really  foreknows  M  future  things;  and  con- 
fining himself  to  the  simple  proposition,  ^  that  all  future  eventa 
will  certainly  and  infallibly  come  to  pass ' ;  that  ^  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  to  say  that  a  thing  is  future  and  yet  that 
it  will  not  come  to  pass' ;  or,  in  other  words,  Mf  a  thing  is 
future,  it  is  impoeeible  it  shatdd  he  othervnse  ^^n  true '  that 
it  will  come  to  pass.  And  how  unreasonable  are  those  who 
have  imagined  that  we  are  free  agents,  because  G^  has  chosen 
not  to  foresee  our  free  actions ;  as  if  the  supposition  that  he 
might  have  foreseen  them,  does  not  infer  necessity  just  as 
much  as  the  fact  that  he  does  foresee  them.  Indeed,  these 
reasoners  seem  to  have  expected  to  see  one  truth  by  shutting 
their  eyes  upon  another. 

Mr.  Hobbes  has  an  argument  to  prove  necessity,  precisely 
like  that  of  Edwards,  except  that  its  nakedness  is  not  covered 
up  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  *  Let  the  case  be  put,' 
says  he,  *of  the  weather:  'tis  necessary  that  to-morrow  it 
shall  rain  or  not  rain.  If,  therefore,  it  be  not  necessary 
that  it  shall  rain,  it  is  necessary  it  shall  not  rain  ;  otherwise 
there  is  no  necessity  that  the  proposition,  it  shall  rain  or  not 
rain,  should  be  true.'  This  sophism  confounds  the  axiomatU' 
col  neoeerity  referred  to  in  the  premise,  that  it  must  rain  or 
not  rain,  with  the  causal  neceaeUy  intended  to  be  deduced 
from  it  in  the  conclusion.  This  poor  sophism  has  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  Locke,  and  seriously  employed  to  prove  that  human 
volitions  *  cannot  be  free.'  Thus,  says  he :  *  It  is  unavoidably 
necessary  to  prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  action  in  a 
man's  power,  which  is  once  proposed  to  a  man's  thoughts. 
The  act  of  volition  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being  that, 
which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man  in  respect  of  that  act  of  willing 
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18  under  neceseity.'  Here  we  have  predeely  the  same  confa- 
rion  ai  an  axiomatical  with  a  causal  necessity  that  occars  in 
the  alignment  of  Mr.  Hobbee.  And  yet,  the  yonnger  Edwards 
has  deemed  this  argument  of  Mr.  Locke  as  worthy  of  his  spe- 
cial notice  and  commendation ;  and  President  Day  falls  in 
with  the  same  idea,  alleging  that  ^  we  will  because  we  cannot 
avoid  willing,'  becanse  we  mnst  either  choose  or  refuse.  Is  it 
not  wonderful  that  these  philosophers  should  have  imagined 
that  they  had  any  controversy  with  any  one,  in  contending  so 
manfully  that  the  mind,  under  certain  circumstances,  must 
either  choose  or  refuse  t  or  that  they  could  infer  anything  from 
this  in  favor  of  causal  necessity — the  only  question  in  dispute  t 
With  what  clearness  I  with  what  force  1  would  President  Ed- 
wards have  dashed  this  poor  flimsy  sophism  into  a  thousand 
atoms,  if  he  had  oome  across  it  in  the  atheism  of  Hobbes  I 
But,  unfortunately,  he  came  across  it  in  a  different  direction  ; 
and  hence  he  has  rescued  it  from  the  loathsome  dunghill  of 
atheistical  trash,  invested  it  with  dignity,  seeming  to  clothe  it 
in  the  solemn  sanction  of  religion,  by  covering  it  np  in  the 
ample  folds  of  the  divine  Omniscience. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The  pro- 
science  of  God  does  not  make  our  volitions  necessaiy;  it  only 
proves  them  to  be  certain.  This  is  conceded  by  Edwards.  It 
proves  them  to  be  certain,  just  as  present  knowledge  proves 
them  to  be  certain.  This  also  is  admitted  by  Edwards.  But 
present  knowledge  proves  an  act  of  the  mind  to  be  certain, 
because  it  is  infallibly  connected  with  that  knowledge,  and 
not  because  it  is  necessitated  by  the  influence  of  a  cause.  It 
proves  it  to  be  certain,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  volition, 
or  anything  else,  not  to  exist  at  the  time  of  its  existence,  and 
not  because  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  oome  to  pass  without  be- 
ing necessitated.  In  short,  it  proves  an  aosiomaiical  and  a*' 
logical  necessity,  but  sot  a  causal  necessity — that  is  to  say,  it 
proves  nothing  to  the  point  in  dispute. 

The  neeeseitarian  can  connect  his  conclusion  with  the  thing 
he  has  undertaken  to  prove  in  only  one  of  two  ways:  he  may 
say  that  if  an  event  is  certain,  it  cannot  come  into  existence 
without  a  producing  cause;  or  he  may  allege  that  Ood  cannot 
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foresee  them  nnleBS  he  is  determined  to  bring  them  to  pass. 
If  he  takes  the  former  position,  he  really  discards  the  argu- 
ment from  foreknowledge,  and  returns  for  support  to  the  old 
argument,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  And  if  he 
assumes  the  latter,  maintaining  that  God  cannot  foreknow  fu- 
ture events  unless  he  reasons  from  producing  causes  to  effects, 
he  builds  his  argument,  not  upon  foreknowledge  alone,  but 
upon  this  in  connection  with  a  most  unwarrantable  flight  of 
presumption,  without  which  the  argument  from  prescience  is 
good  for  nothing. 

And,  besides,  the  bringing  in  of  the  divine  prescience  only 
serves  to  blind '  and  not  to  illuminate.  For  God  foreknows 
only  what  is  future ;  and  all  future  things  will  come  to  pass 
just  as  infallibly  without  being  foreknown  as  they  will  with  it 
If  we  assume  them  to  be  future,  it  is  just  as  much  a  contradic- 
tion to  deny  that  they  will  come  to  pass,  as  it  is  to  assume 
that  they  are  foreknown,  and  yet  deny  it  Nothing  can  be 
p^roved  in  this  way,  except  what  is  assumed  or  taken  for 
granted;  and  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  only  a  plausible 
way  of  begging  the  question  or  concealing  a  sophism. 

In  conclusion,  the  necessitarian  takes  the  wrong  course  in 
his  inquiries,  and  lays  his  premises  in  the  dark.  To  illustrate 
this  point :  1  know  that  I  act,  and  hence  I  conclude  tiiat  God 
foreknew  that  I  would  act.  And  again,  I  know  that  my  act 
is  not  necessitated,  that  it  does  necessarily  proceed  from  the 
action  or  influence  of  causes,  and  hence  I  conclude  that  God 
foreknew  that  I  would  thus  act  freely,  in  precisely  this  man- 
ner, and  not  otherwise.  Thus  I  reason  from  what  I  know  to 
what  I  do  not  know,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  acliual  world 
as  it  is  up  to  God's  foreknowledge  respecting  it. 

The  necessitarian  pursues  the  opposite  course.  He  reasons 
from  what  he  does  not  know — that  is,  from  the  particulars  of 
l^e  divine  foreknowledge,  about  which  he  absolutely  knows 
nothing  a  priori,  down  to  the  fact&of  the  actual  world.  Thus, 
quitting  the  light  which  shines  so  brightly  within  us  and 
around  us,  he  seeks  for  light  in  the  midst  of  impenetrable 
darkness.  He  endeavors  to  determine  the  phenomena  of  the 
world,  not  by  looking  at  them  and  seeing  what  they  are,  but 
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by  dedacing  concIoBions  from  God's  infinite  foreknowledge 
reepecting  tbem  I 

In  doing  this  a  grand  illusion  is  practiced,  by  his  merely 
supposing  that  the  volitions  themselves  are  foreknown,  with- 
out taking  into  the  supposition  the  whole  of  the  case,  and 
recollecting  that  God  not  only  foresees  all  our  actions,  hvit 
also  all  about  them.  For  if  this  were  done,  if  it  were  remem- 
bered that  he  not  only  foresees  that  our  volitions  will  come  to- 
pass,  hU  also  hiow  they  wiU  corns  to  passy  the  necessitarian 
would  see  that  nothing  could  be  proved  in  this  way  except 
what  is  first  tacitly  assumed.  This  grand  illusion  would  van- 
ish, and  it  would  be  clearly  seen  that  if  the  argument  from 
foreknowledge  proves  anything,  it  just  as  well  proves  the  na- 
eessiiy  of  freedom  as  anything  else. 

Indeed,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that,  in 
resBoning  about  facts  in  relation  to  which  the  most  direct  and 
palpable  sources  of  evidence  are  open  before  us,  so  many  of 
its  brightest  ornaments  should  so  long  have  endeavored  to 
draw  conclusions  from  Hhe  dark  unknown'  of  God's  fore- 
knowledge, without  perceiving  that  this  is  to  reject  the  true 
methods,  to  invert  the  true  order  of  inquiry,  and  to  involve  the 
inquirer  in  all  the  darkness  and  confusion  inseparable  there- 
firom :  without  perceiving  that  no  powers,  however  great,  that 
no  genius,  however  exalted,  can  possibly  extort  from  such  a 
method  anything  but  the  dark,  and  confused,  and  perplexing 
exhibitions  of  an  ingenious  logomachy. 


Abt.  V. — History  of  Fiction :  being  a  Criticism  rf  the  Most 
Celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  Earliest 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By 
John  Dunlop.    Edinburgh :  James  Ballantyne  &  Co. 

There  is  no  form  of  literature  which  gives  so  faithful  and 
Tivid  a  reflection  of  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  an  age  as 
the  novel.  History  is  generally  but  a  dry  skeleton,  a  statistical 
record,  *a  portrait  taken  after  death';  but  a  good  novel  brings 
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before  ns  the  breathing,  palpitating  age.  No  index  points  out 
80  surely  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  popular  taste 
and  sentiment  as  does  the  standard  romance  of  today,  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  a  former  age.  The  novels  which  held 
our  forefathers  suspended  in  breathless  interest  can  oo  longer 
enchain  us.  The  heroine  of  by-gone  days,  that  paragon  of 
goodness  and  beauty,  who  wept  so  profusely,  fainted  so  readily, 
and  ^blushed  against  the  dawn,'  stirs  never  a  chord  in  the 
modem,  prosaic  soul.  Amanda  Malvina  Fitzallen,  with  her 
high-wrought  sensibility,  her  delicate  distresses,  her  romantic 
flights  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  enemies,  or  the  importuni- 
ties of  lovers,  amuse  rather  than  captivate  us.  We  are  no. 
longer  en  rapport  with  her,  nor  with  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Lady 
Harriet  Byron,  Amelia,  Eveline,  Cecilia,  nor  any  of  the  fair 
heroines  who  held  a  previous  age  entranced.  They  were  very 
fine  ladieSy  but  the  heroine  of  to-day  is  a  tooman — a  breathingi 
sentient  woman — who  stirs  our  hearts  and  quickens  our  pulses. 

*  Not  perfect,  nay»  but  ftiU  of  tender  wants; 
No  ange],  bat  a  dearer  being  dipt 
In  angel  instincts ; 

a  true  woman,  struggling  onward  through  the  fluctuations  of 
life,  developing  gradually  the  noblest  and  sweetest  phases  of 
womanhood,  but  not  standing  at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen  on 
the  highest  summit  of  human  perfection,  and  exhibiting  such 
a  galaxy  of  lofty  virtues  and  ripened  Christian  graces  as  poor 
human  nature  rarely  attained  at  any  age,  and  never  save  by 

'  Bowing  hard  agidnst  the  stream.' 

A  far  more  subtle  analysis  of  character/  is  shown  in  the  de- 
lineations of  the  heroines  of  modem  romance  than  that  which 
characterized  the  portrayal  of  those  of  a  past  age.  Modem 
novelists  recognize  more  clearly,  and  understand  more  fully, 
the  organic  laws  of  our  being  than  did  the  novelists  of  the 
past  Their  delineations  of  character  are  grounded  on  the 
great  central  fact,  that  there  are  two  forces  alternately  sway- 
ing every  human  being,  two  voices  speaking  in  every  human 
heart,  and  that  it  is  only  after  many  struggles  and  fluctuations, 
that  we  learn  to  listen  implicitly  to  the  utterances  of  the  inner 
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Yoice — the  Btill,  small  voice — and  to  silence  the  clamors  of  the 
outer  and  lower  voice.  Hence,  the  modern  novelist  repre- 
sents character  as  being  graduaNy  developed,  as  being  evolved 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  as  being  rounded  and  completed, 
little  by  little,  instead  of  going  coanter  to  all  the  laws  of  our 
nature,  by  representing  it  as  a  completed  and  perfected  edifice 
at  the  outset — at  the  time  when  the  corner-stone  has  just  in 
reality  been  laid. 

But  we  do  not  plunge  precipitately  into  one  era  of  litera- 
ture from>  another,  any  more  than  we  pass  in  {one  day  from 
winter  to  summer,  or  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  All  change 
is  gradual,  and  this  universal  law  is  followed  in  the  develop- 
ments of  literature  as  truly  as  in  the  processes  of  nature.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  at  once  from  a  Lady  Har- 
riet Byron  to  a  Somola,  or  from  a  Julia  de  Soubigne  to  an 
Agnea  Wickfield.  The  gulf  between  these  extremes  is  spanned 
over  by  intermediate  writers,  among  whom  we  may  chiefly 
note  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Miss  Austin,  andfMiss  Ferrier,  as 
thej  did  more  to  inaugurate  a  natural  and  unstilted  style  of 
novel- writing  than  any  writers  of  their  day.  Miss  Edgeworth, 
in  her  charming  tales,  HeUn^  Belinda^  Patronagey  and  many 
others,  gives  us,  as  an  able  critic  says,  ^  a  genuine  display  of 
nature,  a  certain  tone  of  rationality  and  good  sense,  which  was 
the  more  pleasing  because  in  a  novel  it  was  then  new.' 

*  It  required,'  said  Jeffrey,  *  almost  the  same  courage  to  get 
rid  of  the  jargon  of  fashionable  life,  and  the  sir  arms  of  peers, 
foundlings,  and  seducers  as  it  did  to  swep  away  the  mytho- 
logical persons  of  antiquity,  and  to  introduce  characters  who 
q>oke  and  acted  like  those  who  were  to  peruse  their  adven- 
tures.' 

As  to  Miss  Austin,  her  own  age  did  not  appreciate  her  as 
highly  as  she  deserved ;  for  her  readers  could  not  fully  under- 
stand the  merits  of  a  school  of  novel- writing  then  so  entirely 
new.  ELer  genius  was  of  so  mild  a  lustre,  so  free  from  anything 
startling  or  dazzling,  her  works  were  so  exempt  from  stage 
effect  and  trickery,  that  the  flue  analyses  they  afforded  of  real 
life  and  character  were  underrated.  They  seemed  pale  and 
Cuied  beside  the  highly-colored  pages  oUThe  Monk^  The 
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Bramo  of  Fentce^  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho^  and  other  faror- 
ite  romances  of  the  day.  As  stndies  of  human  nature,  they 
BurpasBed  any  English  novels  then  existing,  and,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said :  ^  This  young  lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the 
involvments,  and  feelings,  and  characters  of  ordinary  life 
which  is  to  ihe  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big 
how'wow  strain  I  can  do  myself,  like  any  one  now  going,  but 
the  exquisite  touch  that  renders  ordinary,  commonplace  things 
and  characters  interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  description 
and  sentiment  is  denied  me.' 

This  was  a  strikingly  just  criticism,  both  on  Miss  Austin  and 
himself;  for  although  his  novels  delight  the  fancy  with  noble 
pictures  of  chivalry  and  thrilling  dramatic  situations,  yet  they 
are  mostly  full  of  surface  pictures,  and  seldom  penetrate  be- 
neath the  exterior  into  the  workings  of  the  inner  life.  His 
heroines,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  no  individuality, 
and  if  their  names  were  changed,  they  might  interchange 
places  and  r6lcs  without  occasioning  any  confusion  or  inconr- 
gruity.  For  instance,  if  the  Lady  Bowena  would  lend  her 
name  and  Saxon  hair  and  features  to  the  Lad;  Isabella  De 
Croye,  neither  Ivanhoe  nor  Qtientin  Durward  would  be 
damaged  or  deranged  by  any  startling  difference  between  the 
fair  one  taken  and  the  fair  one  given  in  exchange.  And  the 
same  arrangement  might  be  effected  between  Rose  Brad- 
wardine  and  Lucy  Bertram,  or  between  almost  any  two  of 
the  Waverley  heroines,  except  Jeanie  Deans,  Bebecca  of  Ywk, 
and  Flora  Mclvor,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  subtle  shades 
of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  idiosyncrasies  which  make  up  a 
person's  individuality  lay  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  ^  Wizard 
of  the  North.'  The  inner  life  was  almost  a  sealed  book  to 
him. 

As  a  type  of  the  heroine  of  to-day,  we  know  not  how  to  make 
a  more  suitable  choice  than  Ethel  Newcome.  She  was  far  from 
being  a  model  or  a  paragon  ;  she  was  a  faulty,  and  yet  a  very 
noble  and  lovable  woman.  Baised  in  a  family  and  in  a  social  ~ 
atmosphere  where  wealth,  fashion,  and  social  distinction  were 
regarded  as  the  chief  blessings  of  life,  and  a  marriage  com- 
bining these  advantages  the  greatest  achievement  in  a  woman's 
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power,  19  it  a  wonder'  that  self-love  and  love  of  the  world 
sprang  np  and  flonriBhed  in  her  breast*!  Under  snch  gnidance 
and  such  inflaencos,  what  conld  we  expect  bat  the  warping  of 
her  nature.  And  jet  there  was  a  germ  of  trae  and  lovely 
womanhood  which  survived  and  propagated  itself  inde- 
structibly amid  the  weedy  entanglements  of  evil.  It  is 
beautiful  to  see  how  this  better  nature  broke  loose  from  the 
base  shackles  that  had  fettered  it ;  how  the  mist  and  clouds 
rolled  away  at  length,  and  left  it  shining  forth  bright  and 
clear.  Is  not  this  a  woman,  who  wins  our  love  and  sympathy 
a  thousandfold  more  than  the  saintly  paragons  of  a  former 
age,  who  were  impervious  to  temptation,  who  never  felt  a 
thrill  of  girlish  vanity,  never  showed  a  touch  of  girlish 
coquetry,  but  who  stood  on  a  summit  of  ripened  excellence  of 
character  before  the  battle  of  life  had  fairly  begun.  The  one 
is  an  eflSgy,  a  woman  of  wax,  the  other  is  a  living,  breathing 
woman,  with  a  touch  of  nature  that  makes  us  stretch  forth 
the  hand  to  her  as  a  sister,  as  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of 
onr  flesh. 

Audrey  Yerschoyle,  one  of  the  heroines  in  the  charming 
little  romance,  2>oro^Ay^<x9,  naturally  suggests  herself  next  to 
our  mind,  from  the  resemblance  existing  between  herself  and 
Ethel  Newcome.  She,  too,  had  been  raised  in  an  atmosphere 
of  selflshness  and  worldliness.  She,  too,  had  been  sedulously 
taught  that  a  wealthy  marriage  was  the  highest  goal,  the 
noblest  prize  to  which  a  woman  could  aspire.  Her  disposi- 
tion, naturally  open,  generous,  and  Ingenuous,  had  been 
warped  by  pernicious  teachings  and  influences.  She  almost 
goes  over  the  brink.  She  actually  meditates  marrying  for 
money  and  an  establishment  However,  her  better  nature 
'  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.'  It  awoke ;  it  threw  off  the  fetters 
of  selfish  and  worldly  motives,  and  Audrey  Yerschoyle  stands 
before  us  at  length,  a  noble  and  true  woman,  rejoicing  in  the 
best  and  purest  happiness  a  woman  can  taste. 

As  a  proof  of  the  tendency  among  standard  modem  novel- 
ists  to  make  the  interest  of  the  novel  hinge  on  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  rather  than  on  extraneous  circumstances, 
Burroondings,  or  adventures — on  the  workings  of  the  inner 
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ratbor  than  of  tho  ontor  lifo,  lot  na  look  at  Jane  Eyre^  who  is 
poor,  obscuro,  and  ugly ;'  or  let  na  look  at  Alias  Muloch^s  Olvoey 
ODO  of  the  sweetest  horoincs  of  modern  days.  Olivo  was  plain 
^d  slightly  deformed,  and  her  surroundings  and  outward  life 
were  devoid  of  romanee  or  brilliancy ;  yet  she  gives  us  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  tho  beanty  and  fulness  into  which  the  inner 
life  may  develope  itself  through  auspices  apparently  unfriendly. 
Few  novels  depict  so  lovely  an  unfolding  of  a  true  woman *8 
nature,  so  affecting  a  picture  of  filial  tenderness,  of  purity,  of 
deep,  enduring  love.  Miss  Muloch's  Uannah^  too,  is  repre- 
sented as  plain  and  pass^e,  yet  beneath  the  quiet,  unromantio 
surface  lies  a  world  of  poetry,  a  capability  of  deep  and  fervent 
devotion.  Agatha,  Thodora  Johnston,  A  Brave  Lady^  and 
others  of  tho  noble  aiaterhood  evoked  by  Miaa  Muloch,  rise 
before  us;  but  time  faila  us  to  dwell  on  each  one  separately. 

We  must  not  pass  by  tho  beautiful,  captivating,  and  piquante 
Hildc^ardc,  whilst  speaking  of  the  heroines  of  modern  romance, 
for  she  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  natural  and  charming  types 
of  the  sex.  Though  proud,  passionate,  and  prejudiced,  yet  be- 
neath her  surface-faults  she  was  so  noble  and  kind,  and  so 
magnanimous  when  convinced  of  her  errors,  with  such 

'A  deep  and  fkthomless  capacity  for  love,* 

that  a  woman  might  trust,  and  a  man  might  love,  sach  a  friend 
unto  death. 

But  all  this  while  we  have  kept  waiting  the  most  power- 
fully drawn  and  the  most  beloved  heroine  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Maggie  Tulliver.  We  have  kept  hor  as  one  keeps 
the  rarest  delicacy,  and  most  exquisite  dainties,  till  tho  doeo 
of  a  feast  Never  was  a  woman  drawn  with  such  force,  such 
individuality,  such  subtle  lines,  such  delicate  and  exquisitely 
fine  shades.  Truly  George  Eliot  must  have  drawn  this  char- 
acter with  her  heart's  blood,  as  Mrs.  Browning  says  every 
writer  must  do  who  would  draw  a  true  picture.  Never  was 
there  a  heroine  who  entwined  herself  so  closely  about  tho 
fibres  of  our  hearts,  with  whose  joys  wo  rejoice  so  warmly,  by 
whose  woes  our  sorrow  and  sympathy  are  so  moved.  She 
steals  irresistibly  into  our  affections  from  the  time  she  is  first 
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introdaccd,  a  warm-hoartcd,  oaj^or,  impnlsivo,  aspiring  child. 
Her  snrrouDcliogs  aro  plain,  bcr  family  and  relatives  obscoro 
and  commonplace^  so  that  her  life  derives  no  borrowed  lustre 
from  circa mstances;  but  the  interest  of  the  story  tnms  mainly 
on  the  development  of  character.    The  child  dcvelopes  into 
girlhood  under  the  shadow  of  domestic  adversity  and  gloom. 
She  is  filled  with  vagae  longings,  with  cravings  for  the  pleas- 
ant and  beautiful,  which  aro  elements  foreign  to  her  own  life. 
In  this  restless,  unsatisfied  state  impressions  are  made  on  her 
which  awaken  the  spiritual  life,  for  Maggie  was  not  by  nature 
(like  heroines  of  a  past  age)  a  paraxon  of  Christian  graces,  but 
attained  these  by  arduous  struggle.     She  came  across  A  Kern- 
jpis*  Imitation  of  Christy  and  read  devouringly  those  quaint 
old  utterances,  those  dialogues  with  an  invisible  teacher.    *A 
strange  thrill  of  awe  passed  through  her  while  she  read,  as  if 
she  had  been  awakened  in  the  night  by  a  strain  of  solemn  music , 
telling  of  beings  whose  souls  had  been  astir  while  hers  was  in 
stupor.'    The  idea  of  self-abnegation  takes  possession  of  her 
mind,  and  though  at  first  it  carried  her  into  unreasonable  ex- 
tremes, and  though  later  it  was  assailed  by  wildest  storms  of 
temptation,  yet  through  all  it  was  founded  on  a  rock,  and  so 
stood  firm.    In  the  outset  of  this  spiritual  awakening  we  aro 
told, '  From  what  you  know  of  her,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
that  she  threw  some  exaggeration  and  wilfulness,  some  pride 
and  impetuosity,  even  into  her  self-renunciation.    Iler  life 
was  still  a  drama  for  her,  in  which  she  demanded  of  herself 
that  her  own  part  should  be  played  with  intensity;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  she  often  lost  the  spirit  of  humility  by  being 
excessive  in  this  act    She  often  strove  after  too  high  a  flight, 
and  came  down  with  her  poor,  little,  half-fledged  wings  dabbled 
in  the  mnd."    All  these  shadowy  battles  of  her  early  girlhood 
were,  however,  but  a  prelude  to  the  struggle  awaiting  her  wo- 
manhood, when  she  meets  Stephen  Guest,  the  tacitly  afiianccd 
lover  of  her  oonsin  and  dead  friend  Lucy.    She  gradually  and 
nDconsoiously  becomes  attached  to  him — loving  him  as  only  a 
woman  can  love,  with  a  fearful  depth  of  fervor  of  soul,  while  he, 
loving  her  with  equal  intensity,  holds  up  before  her  hungry  gaze 
a  life  filled  with  bliss  and  brightness,  a  ^  world  of  happy  days.' 
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Her  life,  without  him,  stretches  out  cold,  bare,  and  desolate. 
By  a  combioation  of  accidental  circumstances  her  reputation 
is  jeopardized,  her  fair  name  tainted,  on  Stephen^s  account 
Her  own  brother  disowns  her ;  a  thousand  voices  within  and 
without  seem  urging  her  no  longer  to  continue  this  hard  and 
cruel  self-sacrifice.  Bnt  then,  in  this  fearful  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  how  grand  is  the  heroism  of  the  glorious 
woman,  who  can  still  heed  the  still,  small  voice  of  duty — who 
can  sacrifice  upon  its  altar  what  is  a  thousand  times  dearer 
than  life — her  hearths  most  passionate  love  and  her  fair  fame 
amon&c  men.  In  all  the  annals  of  romance  nothing  can  be  found 
at  once  more  touching  and  more  sublime  than  the  last  scene 
in  this  noble  woman's  life.  Not  one  word  .cotlld  be  added  or 
taken  away  without  impairing  the  most  beautiful  and  thrill- 
ing word-picture  in  all  the  literature  of  modem  romance.  la 
it  any  wonder,  then,  that  in  thousands  of  households  Maggie 
Tulliver  is  a  beloved  household  word  t  And  when  Amanda 
Malvina  Fitzallen  and  all  her  sisterhood  shall  have  been  long 
consigned  to  oblivion,  Maggie  Tulliver  will  still  be  dear  to 
every  soul  capable  of  a  generous  emotion  or  noble  sentiment 

But  we  must  not  let  Maggie  Tulliver  cause  us  to  forget  her 
noble  sister  Romola,  in  whom  we  find  an  almost  equally  fine 
picture  of  the  unfolding  of  the  inner  life.  Dorothea  Brooke, 
too,  is  not  unworthy  of  belonging  to  the  sisterhood.  Dissimi- 
lar as  were  the  outward  lives  of  the  three,  the  substratum  of 
character  in  each  is  not  unlike.  Each  possessed  a  large,  fine 
nature,  capable  of  the  greatest  self-abnegation  ;  each  was  ani- 
mated by  the  idea  of  developing  the  inner  life. 

Undoubtedly  the  excellence  of  the  standard  novels  of  the 
day  is  due  to  a  superior  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  conditions  and  laws  of  its  development,  as  well  as  to  a 
higher  ideal  of  true  womanhood.  There  is  a  world  of  truth 
in  the  hackneyed  old  quotation,  *  The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man';  and  the  novelist  of  the  day  recognizes  this,  for 
he  portrays  the  workings  of  the  heart,  making  outward  events 
the  mere  scaffolding  for  the  real  building.  It  may  be  said 
that  we  have  taken  a  partial  view  of  the  subject,  as  we  have 
referred  only  to  the  noblest  creations  of  modern  romance,  over- 
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looking  the  BnmorouB  pcrnicionsi  sensational  works  of  fictioni 
which  have  sprung  up  in  this  ago  of  intollectnal  activity,  as 
beneath  a  warm  sun  rank  weeds  and  briers  spring  up  beside 
flowers.  Wo  admit  this,  but  we  claim,  nevertheless,  to  have 
exercised  fairness  in  the  comparison  between  the  heroines  of 
modem  romance  and  those  of  a  past  age,  for  in  both  cases 
we  have  adduced  only  the  best  creations  belonging  to  each 
period.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
this  there  was,  as  now,  a  flood  of  trashy  and  vitiating  fiction^ 
which  has  long  since  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  at  no 
distant  day  we  hope  this  fate  may  overtake  thousands  of  idle, 
sensational  novels  which  infest  our  literature.  It  is  the  fate 
of  everything  good  and  noble  to  be  counterfeited,  or  to  be 
perverted,  and  novel-writing  has  to  submit  to  the  universal 
law.  Of  the  pure  and  noble,  of  the  idle  and  pernicious,  we 
may  say,  as  the  poet  does  of  the  star  of  the  true  and  of  the 
false  Iseult, 

*An4  one  shaU  ever  shine,  and  one  shall  pass  away/ 
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It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  although  the  land  whereof 
we  are  about  to  write  possesses  the  most  delicious  scenery  and 
the  cleverest  people  on  the  earth,  it  pesents  apparently  few 
attactions  to  the  travel  loving  world.  The  romantic  land  of 
France,  the  classic  shores  of  Italy,  the  storied  hills  of  Scotland, 
and  tbe  rural  scenery  of  England  receive  their  share  of  public 
attention,  while  Ireland  remains  comparatively  unknown. 
Glittering  in  the  sunlight,  *  The  Emerald  Isle '  stands  there. 
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fanned  day  and  night  by  tho  sod  sea  brcczo,  and  invites  the 

pasdcr-by  to  ootno  and  see  and  admiro  the  snperb  panorama 

\rhicb  she  is  waiting  to  unfold.    Natnro  has  decked  the  island 

with  her  most  brilliant  robes,  and  smiles  gaily  while  castles  and 

ch arches  are  crambling  to  decay ;  so  tho  native  Irish,  in  bar- 

monioas  accord,  wear  a  riante  and  cheerfal  look,  while  they 

are 

'  Clothod  indood,  Irat  not  disgrsood,  with  rags.' 

Everywhere  is  seeming  gladness,  while  a  mysterious  under- 
current of  sadness,  which,  though  unseen,  is  over  felt,  adds  an 
indescribable  charm  to  the  emotions  of  tho  traveller  in  Ireland. 
The  landscape  beauty  of  tho  country  owes  much  to  the  ruins 
which  aro  heaped  on  every  side.  A  publisher,  who  was  col- 
looting  a  number  of  viows  of  Irish  scenery,  asked :  *  To  whom 
shall  I  dedicate  my  prints?'  Tho  reply  was:  ^To  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whoso  cannon  has  made  so  many  dilapidated  build- 
ings for  you.* 

Tho  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Ireland  have  been  sorao- 
what  affected  by  their  proximity  to  Scotland  and  Wales,  so 
that  the  southern  and  western  portions  preserve  more  entirely 
their  primitive  manners  and  national  peculiarities.  It  will  be 
our  endeavor  in  the  present  paper  to  notice  only  those  customs 
and  characteristics  of  the  Irish  peasantry  which  would  proba- 
bly interest  an  American  reader,  and,  on  occasion,  to  point 
them  with  such  anecdotes  as  may  seem  appropriate  and 
pleasant. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  sudden  contrasts  which  meet  tho 
traveller  at  every  turn.  Side  by  side  we  see  luxurious  ease 
and  the  shabbiest  poverty;  here  a  splendid  coach,  there  a 
miserable  crowd  in  the  raggedest  of  rags ;  here  a  collection  of 
wretched  hovels  which  have  lost,  from  lapse  of  time  and  want 
of  thrift,  every  vestige  of  gentility,  and  there  handsome  resi- 
dences and  parks,  which  rise  up  in  supercilious  grandeur 
alongside,  making  the  misery  more  squallid  and  striking. 

Some  of  theso  cabins  aro  described  as  resembling  nothing 
in  architecture  so  nearly  as  a  pig-sty.  Many  of  them  aro  not 
six  feet  long,  nor  five  feet  high.  Tho  town  of  Bantry  is  com- 
posed of  such  hovels ;  those  which  lean  against  a  wall  aro 
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rent-free,  and  are  appropriated  by  Ix^gars.  They  are  bnilt  of 
8toDC8  piled  upon  one  another,  with  an  opening  left  in  front 
for  the  inmates  to  crawl  in  and  ont.  A  hole  is  dag  before  the 
door  which  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  all  the  refase,  from  which 
etrearos  flow  in  all  directions.  It  sickens  one  to  think  of  these 
miserable  dwellings,  and  yet  the  occnpants  seem  contented 
enough ;  bat  their  smiles  have  the  effect  of  a  fantastic  mask, 
with  which  the  hapless  creatares  endeavor  to  conceal  their 
woe. 

The  lower  order  of  Irish  have  an  inveterate  dislike  to  light 
and  air.  If  the  landlord  makes  a  window  in  their  dwellings, 
they  close  it  with  old  rags  or  hat-crowns ;  and  if  yon  exp<)sta- 
late  with  them,  they  reply :  ^  Oh,  then,  where  is  the  ase  bat 
to  fasten  it  in  t  Sare  it  will  only  let  in  the  oowld ' ;  or  *  Oh, 
then,  it  may  be  good,  yer  honor,  bat  in  the  hard  weather  we^re 
kilt  alive  with  thecowld.'  There  are  no  chimneys  to  many  of 
these  cabins,  so  that  the  smoke  increases  the  saffocating  natare 
of  the  atmosphere.  One  woman  explained  the  reason  of  the 
eastern  to  Mrs.  Hall :  <  If  I  have  a  warm  linsey-woolsey  petti- 
coat and  a  stafT  gown,  plaze  yer  honor,  and  flannel  instead  of 
^JlUters^  {mgi)  for  the  children, it's  prond  we'd  be  for  the  air 
and  the  light  of  heaven  in  our  little  place.  Sare  the  only 
reason  we  pat  np  with  the  blinding  smoke  is  becaase  of  the 
heat  that's  in  it.'  The  only  light  admitted  is  through  the 
door,  and  there  the  women  sit  with  their  work,  if  they  have 
any ;  they  are,  of  coarse,  subject  to  constant  interraptions 
from  the  children  and  pigs,  who  are  equally  at  home,  and  fra- 
ternize lovingly  together  on  the  mud  floor.  If  a  hint  is  given 
as  to  the  greater  convenience  of  a  window,  they  say :  ^  It  does 
well  enough,  sure ;  it  answered  oar  fathers  before  us  why  J 
Mr.  Croker  suggested  to  a  man  the  advantage  of  having  a 
separate  lodgment  for  his  pig,  but  his  cool  reply  was:  *  Sure, 
then,  and  who  has  a  better  right  to  be  in  it  I  Isn't  he  the 
man  of  the  house  1  and  isn't  it  he  that  will  pay  the  rent  f ' 

The  extraordinary  apathy  of  the  peasant  to  the  daily 
wretchedness  of  his  life  is,  doubtless,  partly  attributable  to 
laziness,  and  partly  to  that  indiflcrcnce  which  is  bred  of  daily 
habit    Many  elTorts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
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dition,  but  with  only  partial  buccosb.  Tho  old  copy-book 
maxim  about  pationco  and  perseverance  was  never  more  need- 
ful  than  among  the  ^  improvers'  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  Mrs.  Hall  relates  the  experience  of  an  English 
friendi  who  had  married  an  Irish  gentlomaui  and  began  her 
life  in  her  new  homo  with  Utopian  ideas  of  ^  neat  houscSi 
flower-gardens,  and  well-conducted  peasantry.'  She  built 
eight  beautiful  cottages,  with  piggeries  and  chicken-houses, 
planted  honeysuckle,  railed  in  a  little  garden,  and  transported 
eight  families,  whose  former  life  had  been  passed  in  the  ordi- 
nary mud  cabins,  into  these  neat  and  orderly  homes.  Tho 
lady  was  absent  in  England  four  months,  and  the  momjng 
after  her  return,  she  went,  full  of  hope,  to  visit  her  tenants. 
The  first  cottage  she  approached  looked  well  enough  on  the 
outside,  but  on  entering  she  found  Ally  in  fierce  battle  with 
the  pig. 

*  Yer  honor's  welcome,  kindly  welcome,  my  lady.  Ilourish 
out,  ye  dirty  baste ;  saving  yer  presence,  ma'am,  the  pig  that 
got  in  it,  in  spite  of  me,  and  wants  tlie  run  of  the  house,  which 
he  was  used  to;  oh,  murder!  if  it  isn't  under  the  bed  he's 
getting,  at  the  potatoes.    Oh,  my  grief  I ' 

^ And  why  do  you  keep  your  potatoes  under  the  bed  t '  said 
poor  Mrs. ,  looking  about  in  vain  for  a  seat 

*  Sure  yer  honor  ibrbid  us  to  keep  them  in  the  kitchen,  so 
we  put  'em  under  the  bed  in  the  little  room  to  plaze  yer  lady- 
ship, where  you  wouldn't  see  them  only  for  the  pig ;  bad  cess 
to  him  for  turning  them  out.' 

The  lady  sighed.  ^  I  wished  yon  to  keep  them  in  the  house 
provided  for  them.' 

'  Oh,  ma'am,  is  it  outside  t  the  potatoes  I  Sure  it's  bit  by 
the  frost  they'd  be.  Molly  take  the  iron  pot  off  the  chair,  and 
wipe  it  down  for  her  ladyship.^ 

*And  why  was  it  on  the  chair  1'  inquired  Mrs. .  *  Why, 

that  is  the  great  thing  you  boil  the  potatoes  in  ! ' 

*  Thrue  for  ye;  see  that  now,  how  her  darling  ladyship 
knew  thatl  It  was  Mogue's  shirt,  and  my  own  bits  of  rags, 
and  the  childcrs'  I  was  washing,  to  go  clean  and  daccnt  before 
yer  ladyship.' 
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*  And  whcro's  yonr  nico  wasbmg-tnb  ? ' 

*  l8  it  tho  tab  ?  Ob,  be  dad,  IM  bo  sorry  to  put  a  present  of 
your  ladyship's  to  such  a  dirty  %Lse? 

*Bat  whoro  is  it? 

*  Why,  then,  it's  God's  troth  I'll  tell  ye,  mo  lady,'  said  Ally, 
taking  up  tho  oorner  of  her  Apron  that  sho  might  have  somo- 
thing  to  fidget  with  while  she  spoke ;  '  tho  little  girl  left  it 
outside,  and  the  snn  (whenever  it  does  shine  it's  to  take  tho 
shine  out  of  us) — the  sun,  plaso  yer  honor,  split  it  into  smith- 
ereens,' 

*And  where  are  the  smither — what  you  call  them  1 ' 

<Ah,  then,  sure,'  she  said,  lifting  the  corner  of  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  *  Ah,  then,  sure,  it's  Mogne  that  said,  don't  be  vex- 
ing her  honor  with  the  sight  of  tho  staves,  but  put  them  out 
out  of  her  sight ;  and  we  did,  plaso  yer  honor — we  burnt 
them.' 

The  lady  was  about  to  leavo  the  dwelling  without  another 
word,  but  Ally,  with  her  warm  Irish  heart  full  of  emotion, 
rushed  forward  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her. 

*Ah,  then,  sure,  it's  not  going  out  of  tho  place  angry  that 
your  honor  would  be  t  I  see  it  in  ye,  ray  lady,  about  the  tub, 
and  the  potatoes,  and  the  pigs.  Och,  murder,  sure  I'd  lay 
my  hands  under  the  soles  of  your  feet  any  day.  I've  no  paco' 
night  nor  day  striving  to  keep  things  the  way  you'd  like,  and 
to  remember  tho  uses  of  tho  things  you  gave  us  for  convayn« 
iance ;  and  if  yer  ladyship  had  just  given  us  the  half  of  thorn 
we'd  have  more  understanding ;  only  the  iron  pot  yer  honor's 
looking  at,  it's  handy,  as  I  tould  ye,  for  everything ;  so  that, 
barring  the  tub  that  went  to  pieces  with  the  druthy  every- 
thing else  is  spick  and  span  new  to  show  yer  honor — all  put 
up  out  of  the  way  of  tho  childer,  on  the  loft,  my  lady,  and 
that's  the  reason  there's  nothing  on  the  shelves.  God  knows, 
ma'am,  while  you  weren't  in  it  it's  half  starved  we  war  be- 
tween the  seasons;  the  old  potatoes  going  out,  and  the  new 
ones  not  in ;  and  yet  the  Lord  he  knows  I  kep'  the  bits  of. 
curonties  yer  honor  gave  us  for  convaynioncc  safe,  and  would 
dicrathcr  than  part  with  them.' 

The  lady  found  the  same  litter  and  carelessness  in  each  of 
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her  pretty  rnral  cottages.  "With  only  one  exception,  the  in- 
mates were  full  of  gratitade,  and  eager  to  please.  The  soli- 
tary exception  was  a  woman  who  reproached  ^  her  ladyship ' 
with  liaviug  been  the  canse  of  her  ^catching  her  death  of 
cowld  for  want  of  the  smoke,'  and  to  remedy  this  she  had 
closed  np  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  fastened  the  back  door. 

Inapt  as  it  is,  among  no  people  do  wo  find  greater  pride  of 
ancestry,  or  enthusiasm  for  rank,  than  lies  hidden  under  the 
rags  of  the  starving  Irish.  If  Pat  is  not  a  gentleman  himself, 
he  is  certainly  related  to  one.  Bishop  Berkeley  mentions  a 
kitchen  maid  in  his  family,  who  refused  to  carry  out  cinders 
because  she  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Croker  says :  ^  I  have  heard  the  resident  of  a  mud  cabin 
speak  with  perfect  assurance  of  his  ^^  drawing-roofhj^  an  apart- 
ment in  the  roof,  to  which  ho  ascended  by  means  of  a  ladder ; 
and  the  foot-way  through  his  half-acre  of  cabbage  garden  has 
become  "  the  road  through  the  farm." '  The  prejudice  in  favor 
of  birth  obtains  throughout  the  country,  and  is  a  much  surer 
passport  than  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  not  only  to  good  so- 
cioty,  but  to  the  favor  of  the  populace. 

This  worship  of  rank  may  be  one  cause  of  their  disgust  for 
labor,  and  their  love  of  ease,  and  thirst  for  pleasure.  What 
matter  if  they  do  live  in  a  pig-sty,  they  can  go  to  the  fair,  or 
the  race;  and  go  they  do,  often  walking  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  They  trudge  along 
cheerfully,  with  no  money  in  their  pockets,  trusting  hopefully 
to  any  chance  pennies  which  may  be  given  them.  There  is  a 
brightness  and  intelligence  in  the  appearance  of  an  Irish 
throng  which  is  rarely  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  crowd  in 
other  lands ;  but,  then,  no  land  can  boast  of  such  fine  peas* 
antry  as  Ireland.  See  them  when  they  arrive  at  the.  end 
of  their  journey.  What  a  bright  picture  they  present,  not 
only  in  color,  but  in  sunny,  happy  faces.  The  women  in  their 
blue  cloaks,  rosy  cheeks,  and  bare  feet;  the  men  lounging 
about  in  every  attitude  of  ease ;  such  happy  indolence,  such 
devil-may-care  laziness  can  be  found  in  no  other  country  in 
Europe. 

Thackeray  thus  describes  a  scene  which  ho  witnessed  at  a 
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raco-conreo  in  Ireland :  ^  For  a  milo  and  a  half  to  the  raco- 
conrso  tlicro  conid  bo  no  ploasantor  occupation  than  looking 
at  tho  happy  mnltitades  who  wcro  thronging  thither;  and  I 
am  bonnd  to  say  that,  on  rich  or  poor  shonlders,  I  never  eaw  so 
many  handsome  faces  in  my  life.  In  the  carriageB,  among 
the  ladies  of  Kerry,  every  second  woman  was  handsome ;  and 
there  is  a  something  pecnliarly  tender  and  pleasing  in  the  looks 
of  the  young  female  peasantry  that  is  perhaps  even  better 
than  beauty.  Beggars  had  taken  their  stations  along  the  road 
in  no  great  numbers,  for  I  saspect  they  were,  most  of  them, 
on  the  ground,  and  those  who  remained  were  consequently  the 
oldest  and  ugliest  It  is  a  shame  that  such  horrible  figures 
are  allowed  to  appear  in  public,  as  some  of  the  loathsome  ones 
whi.h  belong  to  these  unhappy  people.  On  went  the  crowd, 
however,  laughing  and  as  gay  as  possible,  all  sorts  of  fun 
passing  from  car  to  foot  passengers,  as  the  pretty  girls  came 
clattering  by,  and  the  ^'  boys "  had  a  word  for  each.  One 
lady,  with  long,  flowing,  auburn  hair,  who  was  turning  away 
her  head  from  some  "  boys "  very  demurely,  I  actually  saw 
kissed  by  one  of  them.  She  gave  the  fellow  a  huge  box  on  the 
ear,  and  he  roared  out,  *'  O  murther ! ''  and  she  frowned  for 
tome  time  as  hard  as  she  could,  whilst  the  ladies  at  the  back 
of  the  car  uttered  a  shrill  rebuke  in  Irish.  But  in  a  minute 
the  whole  party  was  grinning,  and  the  young  fellow  who 
administered  the  salute  may,  for  what  I  know,  have  taken 
another  without  the  slap  of  the  face  by  way  of  exchange.' 
And  here  Thackeray  goes  on  to  say :  *  Lest  the  fair  public 
may  have  a  bad  opinion  of  the  personage  who  talks  of  kissing 
with  such  awful  levity,  let  it  be  said  that,  with  all  this  laugh- 
ing, romping,  kissing,  and  the  like,  there  are  no  more  innocent 
girls  in  the  world  than  the  Irish  girls,  and  that  the  women  of 
out  squeamish  country  are  far  more  liable  to  err.  One  has 
bat  to  walk  through  an  English  and  Irish  town  and  see  how 
much  superior  is  the  morality  of  tho  latter.' 

The  duties  and  exactions  of  their  religion  are  always  su- 
preme with  the  Irish  peasantry.  All  other  demands  are  per- 
emptorily laid  aside  on  ^  pattern  day,'  a  day  appointed  by  the 
priests  as  a  general  penance.    The  performance  of  it  is  in  this 
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wiso :  thero  are  thrco  stations  on  a  mountain,  ono  on  cither 
side,  and  ono  on  the  top ;  at  each  station  is  a  pile  of  stones 
intended  for  an  altar;  the  ascent  is  steep  and  rough,  and  tbo 
poor  penitents  crawl  np  with  their  bare  feet,  their  blood  mark- 
ing every  foot-fall.  At  the  first  station  they  walk  aronnd  tho 
altar  seven  times,  casting  a  stone  thereon  each  time.  Tho 
second  station,  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  they  reach 
by  crawling  an  their  knees;  around  this  altar  they  drag  they: 
poor,  macerated  bodies  fifteen  times,  saying  fifteen  prayers. 
The  third  station  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  con- 
sists of  three,  altars,  around  which  they  move,  heaven  knows 
how,  but  move  they  do,  seven  times  aronnd  the  three  coUoe- 
tively  and  seven  times  separately,  with  a  prayer  at  the  bc^in- 
ing  and  end  of  each  circuit.  Think  of  this  frightful  exhibition 
of  suffering,  these  heathenish  rites,  receiving  the  sanction  and 
encouragement  of  Christian  priests,  in  the  name  and  service  of 
One  who  came  not  to  smite  but  to  heal. 

The  beggars  comprise  the  most  bustling  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  Ireland.  Their  jokes  and  prayers,  their  blarney 
and  abuse,  are  muttered  in  the  same  breath ;  and  it  is  strange 
that,  by  such  a  system  of  lying,  they  should  ever  receive  a 
penny ;  and  yet  the  Irish  Poor  Law  JReport  says,  that  thero 
are  twelve  hundred  thousand  people  in  Ireland  (one-sixth  of 
the  population)  who  have  no  visible  means  of  support,  and 
who  live  upon  charity.  How  they  get  it,  and  from  whom,  is  a 
mystery.  But  there  is  no  hovel  in  Ireland  so  wretched  a^  to 
refuse  a  shelter  to  the  houseless.  Paddy  may  be  poor  as 
poverty  and  idleness  can  make  him,  but  he  is  likewise  aa 
generous  as  a  prince.  If  a  beggar  lifts  the  latch  with  a  bene- 
diction, ^  God  save  all  here,'  ho  is  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  as  kind  a  reception  as  the  poor  inmates  can  give — tho 
best  seat  and  the  largest  potato  are  his. 

The  Irish  beggar  is  never  bowed  down  by  his  woe ;  he  is 
always  merry  and  witty.  His  heart  is  as  h'ght  as  his  purse. 
Scarcity  of  food  never  distresses  him,  he  can  subsist  on  so  little; 
but  he  cannot  live  without  his  jokes  and  sport.  A  jest  is  to 
an  Irishman  what  a  good  dinner  is  to  an  Englishman.     Ono 
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asked  for  a  halfpenny.    *  None  to  givo  yon,'  was  the  answer. 
*  That's  bad  English,  yer  honor.' 

Work-honses  have  been  established  for  them,  as  they  are 
nearly  all  strong  and  able  to  work ;  bnt  they  grow  fond  of 
their  wandering,  easy  life,  besides  having  a  gennine,  Hiber- 
nian contenopt  for  labor.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact 
is  related  of  a  beggar  who  subsisted  on  charity  for  many  years. 
£itty  was  called  the  qncen  of  beggars.  Very  hearty  and  hand- 
some,  her  ready  wit  made  her  an  amnsement  to  the  gentry, 
from  whoso  tables  she  was  fed.  After  the  erection  of  the 
work-house,  they  determined  to  furnish  her  employment,  bnt 
to  givo  her  nothing  in  charity.  'After,  according  to  her  own 
accoant,  going  through  '^  as  ranch  trouble  as  would  break  a 
heart  of  stone,"  she  suddenly  made  her  appearance  before  one 
of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  whom  she  had  repeatedly  offended, 
but  whom  she  still  considered  her  friend.  There  she  stood, 
her  empty  wallet  slinging  by  her  side,  her  battered  straw  hat 
flapping  over  her  face,  and  her  brawny  arms  folded  one  within 
the  other. 

'  Here  I  am,  noble  colonel ! '  she  exclaimdd ;  '  the  supplies 
are  stopped,  my  lord,  and  poor  Kitty  must  yield  to  the  arti- 
cles of  war.'  *  I  thought,'  he  replied,  *  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  commit  you  as  a  vagrant'  'Don't  spake  the 
word,  yer  honor;  there's  no  nse  in  insulting  a  dead  soldier; 
it's  only  me  shadow  that's  in  it ;  I'm  pickt  to  an  atomy ;  the 
crows  don't  think  me  worth  flying  away  from,  and  the  dogs 
that  I've  known  the  last  ten  years  bark  at  me.  I  never  quar- 
tered meeself  on  a  cabin-keeper  yet ;  I'd  scorn  it !  I'd  not 
take  from  worse  than  meeself;  and  now,  you  see,  I'm  driven 
hard  ;  yet,  bad  as  they've  used  me,  my  heart's  with  the  gentry 
of  the  county  Armagh  still.  We  can't  forget  the  friends  of 
our  youth,  noble  colonel ;  and  it's  sorry  I'd  bo  to  turn  me 
back  on  me  ould  friends ;  and  it's  lonesome  the  roads  will  be 
without  me,  and  they  used  to  me  so  long ;  but  still,  needs 
must,  when  tho  devil  (saving  your  presence)  drives.  And  so, 
if  yer  honor  will  just  answer  me  a  few  questions,  which  I'll 
put  ye,  to  fwy  satisfaction,  why  I'll  be  thinking  about  renounc- 
ing the  pomps  and  vanities — taking  the  veil,  my  dear  1 — what 
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clfio  can  I  call  it  ?  Devoting  meceelf,  for  the  asc  and  peace  of 
the  conntbrj,  inside  them  four  heart-breaking  stone  walla — 
putting  the  prime  of  me  valuable  life  in  a  stone  jug.'  ^  I  sup- 
pose,' said  the  colonel,  ^  jou  are  going  into  the  house  at  last' 

*  That's  what  I*m  thinking  of,'  she  replied,  ^  only  my  feelings 
war  too  tender  to  say  it'  *  Well,'  he  answered,  laughing, 
'  yon  know,  Kitty,  we  have  all  come  to  the  determination  that 
yon  must  all  either  go  into  the  house  or  work— one  or  the 
other.'  *  May  the  devil ! '  shouted  Kitty ;  but  recollect- 
ing herself,  she  paused,  and  dropping  her  voice  to  a  whine, 
she  continued.  '  Noble  colonel,  the  little  kwestions  I  was 
going  to  ask  you,  my  dear  gentleman,  thaf  s  all,  before  I  de- 
vote mcself— just — is  it  quite  an  impossibility  to  get  thedhrop 
of  the  whiskey  in  it  1'  •  Quite.'  *  Glory  be  to  God !  Well, 
I've  had  the  thrial  at  the  cowld  wather  to  obleege  Father  Mat- 
thew, so  I  know  it  is  possible  to  do  without  the  whiskey,  so  I'll 
drop  it;. but  the  grain  of  tay,  colonel,  sure  you'd  manage  to 
let  me  have  that  on  the  sly^  and  me  so  ould  and  broken  down  t' 

*  No,  Kitty ;  no,'  said  the  inexorable  son  of  Mars ;  *  no  favor 
to  one  more  than  to  another ;  that  would  be  unjust'  ^  Suro 
it's  the  strength  of  justice  to  favor  friends.'  '  Not  in  my 
opinion.  Have  you  any  other  question  to  ask  ?  '  *  Bedad  I 
have,  though  your  answers  ain't  no  ways  pleasing  to  me.  Sure, 
yer  honor  wouldn't  deprive  me  of  a  shock,  or  maybe  a  draw  of 
the  pipe,  a  few  times  in  the  day  ? '  *  Not  a  single  leaf  of  to- 
bacco mnst  enter  the  gates.' .  ^  But  they  are  light  enough  to  fly 
over  the  walls,'  persisted  Kitty.  *  No,  not  a  drop  of  whiskey, 
nor  a  grain  of  tea,  nor  a  leaf  of  tobacco.'  ^  And  it's  cruel 
enough  to  be  in  airnest  you  are,  is  it!'  *  Quite.  Will  you 
go  in  t ' 

The  gentleman  and  the  woman  looked  at  each  other  fixedly 
for  a  moment  Kitty  untied  her  empty  wallet,  grasped  it  in  her 
hand,  and  then,  as  she  flung  it  from  her,  exclaimed,  *  Tattciv 
nation  to  me,  colonel  dear,  hut  FU  work  first!  and  for  every 
sixpence  any  woman  in  the  place  aims,  I'll  aim  two.' 

The  love  of  drink  is  innate  with  the  Irish,  and  after  they 
take  the  pledge  they  resort  to  numberless  expedients  to  gratify 
this  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  save  their  conscience.    For 
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example,  a  man  sweara  that  ho  will  not  drink  in  a  eertain 
conntj,  and  he  will  w^lk  ton  miles  with  the  whiskey  in  his 
band,  nutil  he  reaches  the  bonndarj.  Again,  be  pledges  tliat 
he  wiir  drink  neither  in  nor  ont  of  the  house,  and  he  takes  his 
'  dhrop '  with  one  foot  within  the  door,  and  the  other  on  the 
OQtsido.  At  another  time  he  will  swear  by  this  and  by  that 
'  not  to  dhrink  a  dhrop  at  all,  at  all,'  and  he  bridges  the  oath 
by  eating  bread  ^  sopped  in  the  eratur.' 

Indulgence  in  drink  doubtless  increases  the  native  love 
of  the  Irishman  for  fighting ;  for  Paddy  is  no  Paddy  at  fill 
without  his  *  sprig  of  shillelah,'  ^  which  ho  will  tell  you  he  car- 
ries ^  just  to  keep  the  cowld  out  of  his  hands.'  He  feels  almost 
disgraced  to  return  homo  from  a  fair  or  merry-making  with  an 
unbroken  head.  Sooner  than  go  quietly  homo,  a  man  has 
been  known  to  take  off  his  coat  and  trail  it  on  the  ground, 
daring  anybody  to  step  on  it,  which  being  done,  he  knocks 
down  the  offender,  and  <  the  sport  begins? 

Plucky  and  fond  of  fighting  as  the  Irishman  is,  he  is  not 
revengeful,  nor  does  ho  brood  sullenly  over  his  wrongs.  Good 
will  and  kindness  are  overflowing  in  his  simple  heart.  lie 
will  give  away,  without  a  thought,  the  pennies  he  may  have 
earned  through  the  day.  There  is  no  truer  friend,  nor  one 
more  liberal,  even  to  sharing  his  last  potato.  No  hovel  is  so 
poor  that  there  may  not  be  found,  aB  part  of  its  belongingsi,  a 
poor  relation  or  dependent ;  each  ^  depth,'  it  would  seem,  has 
•a  lower  deep'  which  threatens  *to  devour  it'  It  may  bo 
that  this  confidence  in  the  generosity  of  their  neighbors  in- 
creases the  native  indolence  of  many  of  the  Irish.  As  a  people, 
they  are  so  improvident  and  thriftless  that  one  wonders  how 
it  is  possible  for  them  ever  to  help  one  another.  They  have 
no  idea  of  what  we  consider  the  conveniences  of  household 
life,  and  rather  despise  them  as  quite  unworthy  their  notice. 
Thackeray  tells  a  story  which  illustrates  this  phase  in  the 
character  of  the  poorer  Irish,  and  which  is  made  more  amus- 

1  The  name  *  sbiUelah'  is  derived  iVom  a  wood  which  bcnre  the  same  in 
the  county  Wickloir.  It  is  a  8|)ccie8  of  Irish  oalc,  very  celeliratcd  for  its 
denmty  of  grain.  The  roof  of  Westminster  HaU  was  made  of  Irish  oak, 
as  weU  as  the  timbers  which  support  the  leads  of  King's  College,  Cam« 
bridge. 
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ing  by  its  jaxtaposition  with  the  swagger  and  importance  of 
John  Ball. 

*  When  Peggy  brought  in  the  coals  for  the  drawing-room 
Arc,  she  carried  them  in — what  do  yon  think  !  ' 

*  In  a  coal  scuttle,  to  be  sure/  says  the  English  reader,  down 
on  yon  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 

^  No,  yon  clever  Englishman,  it  wasn't  a  coal  scuttle.' 
^  Well,  then,  it  was  a  fire-shovel,'  says  that  brightest  of  wits, 
guessing  agam. 

*No,  it  wasnH  a  fire-shovel,  yon  heaven-born  genius,  and 
yon  might  guess  from  this  until  Mrs.  Snooks  called  yon  up  to 
cofiec,  and  you  would  never  find  it  out  It  was  in  something 
I  have  already  described  in  Mrs.  Fagan's  pantry.' 

*  Oh,  I  have  you  now ;  it  was  the  bucket  where  the  potatoes 
wcfe;  the  thattemly  wench  I '  says  Snooks. 

*  Wrong  again;  Peggy  brought  up  the  coals  in  a  china 
pUUe  I '  Snooks  turns  quite  white  with  surprise,  and  almost 
chokes  himself  with  his  port. 

*  Well,'  says  he,  •of  all  the  wum  countwith  that  I  ever  wead 
of,  hang  me  if  Ireland  i  thn't  the  wummest.  Coalth  in  a  plate  I 
Mawyann,  do  you  hear  that?  In  Ireland  they  alwayth  fhcnd 
their  coalth  in  a  plate  1 ' 

The  Irish  have  much  of  the  French  politeness,  but  their 
manner  of  expressing  kind  feeling  is  more  pronancij  their 
blarney  is  more  blunt.  And  if  they  do  say  you  are  handsomer 
and  better  than  you  know  yourself  to  be,  who  will  quarrel 
with  them  for  it?  Their  salutations  even  are  redolent  with 
a  subtle  flattery,  which  is  very  pleasing.  On  meeting  yon 
their  exuberant  kindliness  sparkles  in  a  greeting  which  is  often 
oriental  in  its  beauty  and  poetry.  'Ood  grant  you  be  as 
happy  as  the  flowers  in  May.'  ^  The  Almighty  shower  down 
blessings  on  your  head  day  and  night'  •  God's  fresh  blessing 
bo  about  you.'  ^May  the  light  of  heaven  shine  on  your 
grave.'  *May  the  sun  never  be  too  hot,  nor  the  wind  too 
cold  for  you.'  *May  the  smile  of  the  Lord  light  you  to  glory.' 
Mrs.  Hall  mentions  stopping  at  a  well,  and  asking  a  pretty 
Connamara  peasant  girl  for  a  drink  of  water.    •  The  girl  ad- 
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▼anccd,  dropped  a  cnrtsey,  wbilo  eho  presented  the  piteher,  and 
laid,  "  Wishing  it  was  wine." ' 

The  Irish  are  not  keen  at  a  bargain,  like  their  eannj  Scotch 
neighbors,  neither  are  they  at  all  a^aricioas,  and  often  bless 
joa  for  the  trifle  jou  bestow  npon  another.  ^  Well,  God  bless 
jon,  wo  want  it  bad  enongh  ourselves,  bnt  she  wanted  it  as 
bad ;  God  help  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  I '  The  following 
cariosity  of  a  letter  is  given  as  genuine : 

•TothbHon.  Mrs.  B.: 

^Madam:  The  Bearer  hereof  is  the  piper  that  played  for 
your  Lordable  family  at  the  Terrace  on  the  12ch  inst.,  and  I 
am  referred  to  your  Ilonor  for  my  hire.'  Yon  Ladyship's  par- 
don for  my  boldness  would  be  almost  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  my  labor.  Patjmck  Walsh.' 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  direct  answer  from  an 

Irishman.    *  Pray,  is  this  the  road  to ? '    *  Is  it  to you 

are  going  t  faith,  and  that's  not  the  nearest  road,  being  no  road 
at  all,  at  all.'  « Then  IM  better  go  yonder  way  ? '  *  Och,  in- 
dade,  and  I  wouldn't  advise  your  going  that  way  at  all.  'Tis 
few  people  goes  that  way,  for  there's  a  big  black  dog  there, 
and  he'll  ate  you  up  entirely.'  *  Which  way,  then,  can  I  go  ? ' 
^  Faith,  and  the  best  way  you'd  go  is  just  to  be  staying  where 
you  are.'  When  he  declines  to  bo  your  guido,  it  is  done  with 
such  quaint  humor  and  good  will  that  ono  can  never  bo 
offended.  ^  Och  t  I'd  have  no  objection  in  life  to  go  wid  yer 
honor,  if  supposing  I  could  just  laoe  my  treat  at  Iwme^  hinting 
at  tho  danger  of  having  his  throat  cut  during  the  journey. 
The  guides  in  Ireland  are  a  tribe  which  cannot  bo  ignored. 
They  surround  tho  traveller,  each  vociferating  to  bo  allowed 
tho  honor  and  glory.  Their  garrulity,  amusing  for  a  whilo, 
becomes  a  great  bore,  because  of  their  persistency  in  being 
always  by  your  side.  They  will  do  anything  in  the  wide  world 
to  servo  and  ^  obloege  yer  honors,'  except  leave  you  to  your- 
selves. ^  Is  it  let  the  likes  of  you  alone,  plase  yer  honor?'  said 
a  razor-faced  youth.  *  Be  the  dads!  we've  better  manners  than 
that,  anyhow,  to  lave  tho  quality  alone  by  themselves  in  such 
a  lonesome  place ;  and  sure  the  lady  wont  forget  the  dawshy 
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dancing  sixponco  among  hb,  jnst  as  a  compliment  for  onr  com- 
pany 1 '  And  when  paper  and  pencils  were  arranged  for  a 
sketch  by  one  of  the  party,  the  obliging  guide  plants  himself 
in  front  of  the  artist,  and  good-hnmorcdly  *  hopes  yer  honor 
will  make  a  table  of  his  head,  and  depind  npon  his  standing 
steady.' 

Joe  Irwin  was  a  very  celebrated  gnide  in  his  day,  and  the 
Rev.  Caesar  Otway  gives  an  account  of  Joe's  introduction  to  a 
duchess,  as  related  by  himself.    *  It  was  just  at  this  hill,  where 
we  now  stand,  that  the  duchess  ordered  her  coachman  to  draw 
up,  and 'the  darling  lady  looked  out  amongst  us  all,  as  we 
stood  around,  and  a  posey  she  was,  with  her  checks  as  red  as 
poppies  among  the  com ;  a  proper  woman,  too,  as  to  size,  as  bo- 
comes  a  duchess ;  so  my  dear  life/  out  she  drew  her  book,  and 
then  she  axed,  '^  Where  is  the  guide  that  is  down  in  this  hook^ 
for  no  other  will  my  Grease  have,"  says  she ;  so  says  I  to  my- 
self, "  Now's  your  time,  Joe  Irwin,  to  step  forward,  for  you're 
the  boy  for  her  money ; "  so  out  I  started  fro.n  among  the  poor 
crathers  who  were  about  the  coach,  for  they  all  knew,  sure 
enough,  that  I  was  the  man  in  the  book,  so  taking  off  my  hat, 
and  not  forgetting  to  make  a  low  bow  and  a  scrape  of  the 
heel,  "  I'm  the  boy  you  want,  my  GreaseJ^  says  L    "  Come 
along,  then,"  says  my  duchess,  '* you're  the  man  for  my  money; 
and  so  let  all  the  other  spalpeens  sneak  off,  for  not  a  mother's 
BOwl  shall  be  a  follower,  or  get  a  penny  of  mine,  but  the 
man  that  is  down  in  the  book,  and  that's  yourself,  honest  Joo 
Irwin."' 

Joe  would  have  served  the  duchess  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
just  for  the  honor  of  being  her  ladyship's  humble  servant ;  for, 
as  we  have  before  said,  at  the  sound  of  a  title  Paddy  is  in  the 
dust  at  your  feet,  preud  to  perform  the  most  menial  service, 
while  his  contempt  for  trades  and  traders  is  sublime.  This 
sentiment  may  be  shown  in  the  words  of  a  herdsman,  when 
describing  the  last  member  of  an  old  house: 

*  Oh  1  the  last  of  them  of  any  note  is  dead  these  thirty  years 
and  more ;  he  was  a  fine  man  intirely,  one  of  the  ould  knights 
of  the  screw,  men  that  never  cared  what  they  did,  and  were 
always  drinking  and  fighting.    I  don't  remember  the  masther 
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in  his  prime,  and  morels  tbo  pity,  for  I'll  never  see  such  an- 
other. He  tattered  over  the  acres  like  a  hail-storm.  Be  the 
dadsl  he  was  no  man's  enemy  but  his  own,  for  be  never  kcp' 
a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  rained  half  the  connthry  to  the 
back  of  it  He  was  a  fine  man  with  the  ladles,  and  broke  the 
hearts  of  twinty,  at  the  laste ;  and  if  a  word  was  said  against 
him,  he  had  the  brother  or  the  father  of  them  at  ten  paces  on 
the  sod  in  a  jiffy ;  and,  crack  I  a  ballet  to  end  or  a  ballet  to 
mend  'cm ;  thongh,  in  general,  he  was  contint  to  let  'em  re* 
mimber  the  lead  for  a  few  months ;  and  sure  that  was  all  the 
satisfaction  a  family  conld  desire.' 

The  Irish  car-driver  is  of  a  type  pccnliar  to  itself.  His  cari- 
osity is  nnboanded,  and  although  constantly  asking  questions, 
and,  iu  some  roysterious  way,  getting  them  answered,  too,  he 
never  s^ms  intrusive.  *Ah,  then,  is  it  to  Cahir  ye're  going, 
dcJ  and  it's  from  Lismore  ye're  coming,  I'll  go  bail.'  *  You've 
made  a  good  guess.'  ^  Maybe  it's  to  my  lord's  I'll  be  drivings 
ye  ! '  *  Not  so  lucky  this  time.'  *  To  Mr.  Gr  ubb's  did  ye  sny, 
sir!'  '  No.'  *  Well,  then,  it's  to  Mr.  Fennell'  yer  honor  '11 
be  telling  me  to  drive  ye  t '    '  Yes.' 

A  story  is  told  of  a  driver  who  grumbled  at  the  shilling 
which  was  given  to  him  at  his  journey's  end,  and  said,  slyly, 
^  Faith  it's  not  putting  me  off  with  this  ye'd  be,  yer  honor,  if 
je  knew  but  all.'  The  traveller's  curiosity  was  excited. 
'What  do  yon  mean?'  <Oh,  faixl  that  'ud  be  telling.' 
Another  shilling  was  tendered.  'And  now,'  said  the  gentle- 
man, '  what  do  you  mean  by  saying,  if  I  but  knew  all  f ' 
*  Thai  I  drmf  yer  honor  the  last  three  miles  without  alinehpin^ 

The  Irishman  forms  great  designs  in  haste,  thinks  over  them 
in  his  long  hours  of  leisure,  and  never  executes  them.  Thack- 
eray says  that  even  the  sign-boards,  over  the  shop  doors,  par- 
take of  thb  national  characteristic    '  Thus  you  read — 


PAT'^  HANlaH^^ 
TAILOR 


JAME^  HURL^^ 
SHOE  MAK"* 


or  some  similar  sign-board.    High  and  low,  in  this  country, 
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they  begin  things  on  too  large  a  scale.  They  begin  chnrcbcs 
too  big,  and  can't  finish  them  \  mills  and  hoases  too  big,  and 
are  mined  before  they  are  done :  letters  on  signs  too  big,  and 
are  up  in  a  comer  before  the  inscription  is  finished.  There 
is  something  quite  strange,  really,  in  this  general  consist- 
ency.' 

The  manner  of  christening  the  islands  on  the  Eillamey 
lakes  is  very  curious.  The  boatmen  point  out  to  the  strangftr 
those  which  are  unbaptized,  asking  as  a  favor  that  he  will 
give  one  of  them  his  name  and  stand  godfather.  The  traveller, 
flattered  and  pleased,  agrees  to  do  so,  and  the  party  land  on 
the  chosen  spot.  The  bugle-hom  player  acts  as  clergyman  on 
the  occasion,  and  with  a  string  of  unintelligible  jargon  bo- 
stows  the  name  of  the  tourist  upon  the  island.  The  ceremony 
enJ5  by  throwing  a  b^ttIe  of  whiskey  a;;ain3t  a  rock,  as  they 
say  that  no  christening  is  complete  without  that  libation.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  rite,  the  crew  express  a  hope  that  they  . 
may  be  allowed  to  drink  the  span3or*s  health  in  a  bowl  of 
punch,  which  fully  explains  their  eagemess  for  the  baptism. 

Mr.  Croker  tells  of  a  conversation  with  a  boatman  on  ono 
of  the  Eillamey  lakes.  '  Do  you  recollect  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
visit  to  the  lakes  f  said  I  to  Plunket  *  Oh,  then,  and  sure  I 
ought,  for  sure  it  was  mceself  that  steered  his  lordship.  There 
was  a  lady  and  a  couple  of  gentlemen  with  him.  The  lady 
was  one  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  I  hard  say  as  how  she  was  a 
fine  writer  entirely,  and  first  came  to  be  thought  so  through 
the  means  of  rack-rents.  But  I  know  this  well  enough,  that 
His  the  rack-rents  are  ruining  and  bedeviling  the  country 
entirely.  A  fine  mce  (voice)  she  had  with  her  any  way,  for 
sure  she  was  singing  a  song  about  the  big  gentleman, 

"  Row,  year  sowls,  row,  for  the  pride  of  tho  liighlands." 

*  Oh,  youVe  out  there,'  said  Doolan ;  *  'tis  mceself  can  tell 
the  very  words  of  it : 

**  Row,  my  boys,  row,  for  tho  prido  of  tho  islands.** 
Them  were  the  very  words, 

**  Stretch  to  your  oars  ibr  tho  evergreen  pine,** 
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and  every  lime  the  lady  woiild  come  to,  "  Row,  my  boys,  row,'* 
then  the  gentleman  with  the  long  nose  and  short  chin— one 
Mr.  Kfwekhardf  I  think  they  called  him,  would  make  ns  all 
stretch  out,  and  pull  away  like  so  many  race  horses.'       t 

There  are  many  interesting  legends  connected  with  these 
lakes.  The  principal  one  is  that  of  O^Donohne  and  his 
white  horse.  For  many  years  after  his  death,  on  the  morning 
of  May-day,  his  spirit  was  seen,  on  a  white  horse,  gliding 
over  the  surface  of  the  lake  to  the  sound  of  delicious,  heavenly 
music  He  was  preceded  by  a  procession  of  lovely  youths 
and  maidens,  who  strewed  delicate  spring  flowers  in  his  path. 
Among  other  stories  connected  with  this  legend  is  one  which 
asserts  that  a  young -and  beautiful  girl  was  so  much  fascinated 
by  the  idea  of  this  visionary  chieftain,  that  for  several  years 
she  arose  early  on  the  first  morning  of  May,  and  at  the  lake- 
side  met  the  youth  whose  home  was  under  its  blue  waters. 
At  length  she  fancied  herself  so  much  in  love  with  him  that, 
one  May-day,  after  the  plumed  chief  and  his  fair  steed  dis- 
appeared  from  her  siiicht,  she  followed,  and  was  drowned  in 
the  lake.*  The  boatmen  at  Eillameycall  the  waves  which 
rise  on  a  windy  day,  crested  with  foam,  ^  O^Donohue^s  white 
horses.' 

The  fairies,  those  pretty  little  elves,  who  are  linked  with  so 
many  delightful  associations  of  our  childhood,  continue  to 
exert  a  gi'eat  influence  over  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  little 
pixies  are  as  real  to  their  mind's  eye  as  the  mushroom-table, 
the  honeysuckle  horn,  or  the  acorn  cap  are  to  the  outward 
sense.  Their  stature  is  small,  for  ^  mercy  still  consorts  with 
littleness,'  and  .their  power  is  greater  than  that  of  any  mortal, 
for  they  have  been  known  to  redress 

'  The  tenfold  rayagcs  of  giants  strong, 
To  whom  great  malice  and  great  might  belong.' 

The  practice  of  conciliating  the  fairies*  by  bestowing  upon 
them  pretty  names,  is  of  very  ancient  date.  The  Greeks 
called  them  Eumenidcs,  or  the  benevolent,  and  dedicated  a 
beautiful  grove  to  their  use ;  the  Scotch  call  them  *  guid  folk,' 
and  the  Irish  '  good  people,'  as  they  think  the  title  of  *  Fairies' 
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is  peculiarly  displeasing  to  them.  '  I  cannot  think  of  this 
pelicy,'  sajs  Mr.  Oroker,  ^  without  fancying  a  grin  on  Medusa, 
and  those  little  urchins,  thd  northern  fairies,  holding  their  sides 
with  Jaughter.'  If  a  peasant  in  Ireland  should,  through  care- 
lessness, use  the  obnoxious  title,  he  is  instantly  reproved  in  a 
whisper,  as  they  believe  the  little  sprites  to  be  always  present 
A  rustic,  before  drinking,  very  commonly  spills  a  small  por- 
tion  on  the  ground,  as  an  offering  to  the  invisible  genii.  When 
a  cloud  of  dust  is  raised  by  the  wind,  the  peasant  supposes  it  to 
be  caused  by  the  march  of  a  procession  of  fairies,  and  he  takes 
off  his  hat  with  the  utmost  deference,  saying,  ^  God  speed  ye, 
Ood  speed  ye,  gentlemen  I '  and  then,  if  a  stranger  is  near,  he 
mutters,  by  way  of  apology,  ^  Oood  manners  are  no  burthen.' 

The  elves  are  represented  as  so  tiny  that  they  may  dance 
on  a  dew-drop  without  breaking  it  Their  great  beauty  of 
person  is  dazzling  when  seen  at  night,  but  the  Irish  say,  if 
visible  in  the  day,  they  look  old  and  wrinkled,  like  ^  a  wrinkled 
cauliflower.'  On  moonlight  nights  they  emei^e  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  dance  until  the  morning  dawns,  when  they 
vanish,  with  a  whirring  sound,  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  They 
often  exhibit  great  malice  and  wickedness,  and  occupy  a  doubt- 
ful position  in  the  land  of  spirits,  being  angels,  who  were 
expelled  from  heaven,  and  have  not  yet  fallen  into  hell.  They 
severely  punish  all  who  treat  them  with  irreverence,  but  are 
friendly  with,  and  bestow  great  favors  upon,  those  who  do 
them  homage*  Mab  is  the  Irish  Madbh,  who  is  the  queen  of 
the  Irish  fairies.  Spenser  wrote  his  splendid  poem  in  Ireland, 
so  that  the  origin  of  some  of  his  mythology  need  be  no  loader 
a  mystery. 

That  antic  elf,  who  is  the  English  Puck,  the  Scotch  Bobin 
GoodfcUow,  and  the  Irish  Leprehaune,  he 

*  Who  takes  life's  fabled  miseries  on  tmst,' 
must  have  adopted  the  Irish  nation  into  his  family,  imparting 
to  them  his  ^  small  philosophy  of  happiness.'    Let  us  avoid 
gloom  and  sadness,  he  says,  and  be  merry  always.    Let  us 

'  Own  ourselYcs  a  pinch  of  liyely  dust, 
To  frisk  upon  a  wind — whereas  the  flood 
Of  tears  would  turn  us  into  heavy  mud.'  ^ 

1  'The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fidries.'    By  Thomas  Hood. 
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Leprehanno  is  goncrallj  represented  in  the  garb  of  a  cobbler, 
mending  a  shoe ;  he  possesses  the  pnrse  of  Fortanatns;  persons 
have  often  surprised  him,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  pnrse,  but  he  is  always  cunning  enough  to  elude  their 
grasp. 

The  belief  in  the  Banshee  is  the  most  weird  of  all  the  Irish 
soporstitions.  She  is  represented  as  an  old  woman,  with  long, 
white  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  and  draped  in  white. 
Great  houses  and  ancient  families  have  al  v^ays  a  Banshee  at- 
tached to  them,  which  is  considered  as  necessary  an  adjunct 
as  armorial  bearings.  Her  duty  is  to  warn  the  family  to  which 
she  belongs  of  any  coming  evil.  She  communicates  her  sad 
tidinga  at  night,  by  long  and  mournful  wails. 

*  The  Banshoe  moumfblly  wails 
In  the  midst  of  the  silent,  lonely  night, 
PlainliYe  she  sings  the  songs  of  death.' 

Lady  Morgan  translates  ^Banshee'  as  Uhe  white  lady  of 
sorrow,'  and  calls  her  the  madre  di  ddore  of  the  Irish  faith. 
It  is  the  counterpart  of  '  The  White  Lady  of  Avenel '  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott 

The  most  romantic  and  sequestered  spots  are  thought  to  be 
the  chosen  retreats  of  the  fairies,  and  are  called  ^gentle 
places';  the  flowers  and  plants  which  grow  there  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  distinctive  charms.  The  little  plant  Digitalts 
Purpurea  is  called  '  fairy  cap,'  and  when  the  flower  bends  its 
long  stems,  it  is  said  to  be  bowing  in  homage  to  some  fairy 
whom  it  recognizes.  Some  of  these  plants  are  sought  to  cure 
diseases,  and  are  collected  by  old  women  called  ^ fairy  doo* 
iors^  ot  'Pishogue.'  These  are  characters  entirely  peculiar 
to  Ireland.  Patients  are  often  carried  miles  to  these  women, 
who  receive  a  fee,  and  givo  in  return  a  charm,  accompanied 
by  some  caballistic  word  or  sign.  This  is  called  their  '  luck,' 
which  is  to  be  a  defence  against  all  the  powers  of  darkness. 

When  a  patient  visits  them  the  fee  must  be  given  before  the 
grievance  is  told.  The  next  stipulation  is,  that  the  person  to 
be  cured  shall  avoid  the  shop  doctors,  meaning  the  dispensary. 
A  lady  asked  one  of  them  why  she  took  money  from  a  very 
poor  young  woman  who  had  presented  her  baby  for  cure. 
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*  Oh,'  answered  the  yonng  mother,  *  she  can't  help  it,  ma'am ; 
she's  under  a  promise  to  do  nothing  for  nothing;  there  wonid 
be  no  good  in  what  she  gave  if  it  was  for  nothing.'  Mean- 
while  the  old  hag  was  fidgeting  abont ;  at  last  she  asked,  ^  Has 
nothing  gone  wrong  with  yon,  Essy  t '  ^  Nothing,'  replied  the 
mother ;  ^  nothing,  glory  be  to  Ood,  barring  the  child's  flesh 
wasting  off  its  bones,  and  not  seeing  how  or  why  it  goes.  Mick 
has  no  regular  work  these  two  months,  and  if  we  want  a 
second  meal  of  potatoes  we're  forced  to  split  one  in  two;  bnt 
that's  not  being  worse  off  than  onr  neiglibors.'  *  Have  ye  seen 
nothing  t '  ^  Sorra  thing,  barring  that  tlie  oald  cat  died  want- 
ing a  sup  of  milk,  but  not  in  the  house.'  ^Nor  heard  nothing!' 
'  No,  only  the  bating  of  my  own  heart,  and  the  way* Mick 
sobs  in  his  sleep  ever  since  he's  been  out  of  regular  work.' 
^  If  you  chanced  to  put  on  your  stocking  wrong  side  out,  you 
didn't  put  it  on  right? 'she  again  inquired,  with  a  look  of 
wisdom.  ^  Ye  may  be  sure  of  that.  Poll,  honey,  for  sorra  a 
stocking  I  have.'  When  the  old  sybil  wanted  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain  with  her  for  the  cure  of  her  baby,  the  young  mother 
said :  ^  I  can't  pay  as  I  would  if  poor  Mick  had  constant  work ; 
I  did  pay  you  then.  When  the  pig  took  the  measles  and 
died — .'  ^  You  came  too  late,  then,'  said  the  woman.  *  I  am 
not  offering  it  against  you,'  replied  the  mother,  ^  only  don't  bo 
hard  upon  me,  and  I'll  make  it  up  to  you,  if  the  Almighty 
turns  his  silver  cloud  to  us  once  more.'  Can  words  be  sadder 
or  more  poetic?  In  what  other  land  may  you  find  groans  and 
tears  set  to  such  pitiful  music  as  in  Erin ! 

It  were  unpardoni^ble,  even  in  this  rapid  review  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  to  pass  unnoticed  the  distinctive  features  attending 
their  marriages  and  funerals.  The  power  which  the  Irish 
fathers  exert  over  their  children  is  very  great.  They  often 
dispose  of  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  highest  bidders. 
A  young  fellow,  who  is  willing  and  able  to  work,  with  a  cabin 
and  a  potato  patch,  is  considered  a  good  match.  Should  two 
such  eligible  offers  present  themselves,  it  is  very  common  for 
the  rivals  to  run  a  race  for  the  bride,  the  one  who  is  ficetest  of 
foot  winning  the  maiden.  After  the  selection  is  made  the 
bride  and  groom  pay  a  fee  to  the  priest  for  a  contract,  showing 
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that  no  impediment  exists  to  the  union.  Then  a  license  is 
procured  from  the  bishop,  to  which  another  fee  is  attached ; 
this  being  accomplished,  the  groom  repairs  to  the  bride's  parish 
priest  and  pays  an  additional  sum  as  a  marriage  fee.  The  friends 
of  each  party  are  expected  to  add  a  small  snm  to  that  already 
given,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  ceremony  is  often  from  twenty 
to  fifty  pounds.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  impoverished 
couple  to  b(^in  housekeeping  with  an  empty  purse,  their  sav- 
ings  being  appropiated  to  the  ceremony  which  makes  them 
one.  Immediately  before  Lent  is  the  usual  time  for  celebrat- 
ing  weddings.  A  lai^o  dinner  is  served,  the  priest  presides 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  when  the  cloth  is  removed  the 
eonple  are  married.  The  ceremony  is  like  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  bnt  in  Latin,  and  the  priest  concludes  with  the 
words,  *  Give  your  bride  the  kiss  of  peace.'  The  cake  is  then 
cut  by  the  priest,  who  blesses  it,  and  divides  it  into  small 
pieces,  which  are  handed  around  among  the  guests ;  in  taking 
a  slice  each  one  places  on  the  plate  a  donation  for  the  priest, 
according  to  his  ability.  The  entertainment  ends  in  dancing 
and  singing.  The  cost  of  the  ceremony  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  means  of  the  parties  married,  but  often  the  savings  of 
years  are  devoted  this  object  They  may  have  no  potatoes  for 
to-morrow,  but  they  will  enjoy  the  song  and  dance  to-night. 
With  the  Irish  to-morrow  is  nothing  worth;  they  lay  all 
thoughts  of  it  aside  to  enjoy  the  laughter  of  to-day. 

Although  so  loth  to  burden  themselves  with  provision  for 
their  every-day  wants,  there  are  no  people  who  are  more  anx- 
ions  about  the  respect  and  care  which  shall  be  taken  of  their 
bodies  after  death.  If  an  Irishman  economizes  for  no  other 
purpose,  he  will  for  this.  The  formalities  for  a  funeral  begin 
ioamediately  after  death.  The  usual  prayers  being  said  by 
the  priest,  the  friends  collect  around  the  body  and  watch  by 
it  until  it  is  laid  in  the  grave.  If  an  adult,  the  body  is  adorned 
with  black  ribbons;  with  white,  if  unmarried ;  and  with  flow- 
era,  if  a  child.  A  quantity  of  salt  is  laid  upon  the  corpse, 
tobacco  and  snuff  are  placed  on  plates  near  it,  and  lighted  can* 
dies  around.  The  women  are  ranged  in  rows  on  either  side, 
and  the  '  keen '  begins.    They  rise  together,  their  arms  np« 
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lifted,  and  moving  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  they  continne  & 
boart-rending  cry,  which  is  only  interrnpted  at  intervals  to 
give  the  han  caointhe  (the  leading  keener)  an  opportunity  to 
begin.  The  loader  is  chosen,  not  only  because  of  her  good 
voice,  bat  for  her  poetic  talent  She  is  an  improvisatrice.  The 
dirge  is  imprompta,  consisting  of  a  recital  of  the  pedigree, 
property,  good  d^s,  and  generosity  of  the  deceased,  which  are 
recited  in  such  heart-rending  and  moumful  strains  as  to  make 
the  hearers  sensible  of  their  loss.  She  feels  the  pulse  of  her 
audience,  and  uses  such  expressions  as  will  excite  in  them 
most  intense  emotion.  At  the  close  of  every  stanza  of  the 
dirge,  the  cry  comes  in  as  a  refrain,  which  lasts  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  ihehan caointhe t^in  proceeds  with  the  dirge, 
and  so  on  to  the  close.  The  only  interruption  which  is  ever 
allowed  to  occur  at  a  wake  is  the  entrance  of  some  relative  of 
the  deceased,  who,  living  remote,  or  being  unavoidably  de- 
layed, could  not  bo  there  at  the  beginning.  In  this  event  the 
han  ca/oifvthe  ceases,  the  women  again  rise  and  repeat  the  cry 
as  at  first,  which  continues  until  the  new-comer  has  no  more 
voice  to  spare,  or  no  more  tears  to  shed.  While  the  women  are 
doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  departed,  the  men  are  seated 
in  groups,  amusing  themselves  in  various  ways,  joking  and 
laughing,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  scene  enacted  before 
them.  The  humor  of  Paddy  is  never  hushed,  but  sparkles  oat 
with  school- boy  glee  and  recklessness  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  grim  skeleton — Death. 

Notwithstanding  the  blaster  and  importance  which  charac- 
terize the  Irishman,  he  is  evidently  uneasy  at  heart  about  the 
position  which  the  land  he  loves  so  well  holds  among  strangers. 
He  is  so  extremely  sensitive,  so  excessively  irritable  at  the 
least  allusion  to  his  country,  that  he  unconsciously  betrays  the 
fact  of  being  keenly  alive  to  her  defects.  Shakspoare,  who 
never  forgets  these  little  touches  of  nationality,  gives  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  play  of  Henry  Y.  The 
scene  is  before  Hurflcur,  the  interview  between  Fluellen,  Cap* 
tain  Jamy,  and  Captain  Macmorris. 

*  Fluellen.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  onder 
your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation 
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*  Macmorris.  Of  my  nation  t  What  ish  my  nation  t  ish  a 
villaini  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal  t  What  ish  my 
nation  t    Who  talks  of  my  nation  t 

*  FlueUen.  Lo(^  yon,  if  you  take  the  matter  other  than  is 
meant,  Captain  Macmorris,  pcradvcntnre  I  shall  think  yon  do 
not  nse  me  with  that  affability  as  in  discretion  you  ought  to 
use  me,  look  you ;  being  as  goot  a  man  as  yourself,  both  in 
the  disciplines  of  wars  and  in  the  derivation  of  my  birth,  and 
in  other  particularities. 

'  Jfaemarria.  1  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  myself: 
so,  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head.' 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  Irish  strive  to  seem  always  gay  and 
cheerful.  There  are  great  rents  in  the  quaint  mask  they 
assume,  showing  a  full  sense  of  their  country's  degradation, 
and  a  morbid  appreciation  of  its  wretchedness. 

No  one  can  read  much  about  the  nation  and  fail  to  become 
its  friend.  Their  story  melts  our  heart  at  once  into  sympathy. 
Their  wit  is  racy  and  refreshes  us,  and  their  warm-hearted 
generosity  and  bravery  stir  our  hearts  with  a  feeling  warmer 
than  admiration. 

Like  Hamlet,  Ireland  designs  ^  enterprises  of  grea|t  pith  and 

moment,'  but — 

• their  cmrents  torn  awiy, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.* 

Like  a  blind  giant,  with  great  force  of  Will,  she  gropes  about 
in  the  darkness  which  has  settled  upon  her,  accomplishing 
notliing.  The  strings  of  her  harp  are  broken,  and  the  chance- 
notes  which  reach  us  are  more  of  suffering  than  of  song. 

'  No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  hright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells, 
The  chord  alone  that  breaks  at  night 

Its  tiUe  of  ruin  tells; 
Thos  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks, 

To  show  that  stiU  she  Uves.* 
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Abt.  Vn. — Infant  Baptism.  By  Rov.  0.  W.  Millkr,  A.M., 
of  Ecntuckj  Conference,  M.  £.  CliarchySouth.  St  Louis: 
Southwestern  Book  and  Publishing  Oo.    1872. 

The  title  of  this  article  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The 
reader  will  be  convincedi  unless  we  are  very  greatly  mistakeni 
before  this  paper  reaches  its  conclusion,  that  the  Southern  lie* 
view  has  been  most  unscrupulously  and  violently  attacked^ 
professedly  on  the  ground  of  its  heresies  in  relation  to  infant 
baptism.  It  has  not  been  our  custom  to  notice  nnfavorablo 
criticisms  of  the  Southern  Review;  especially  when  they  have 
appeared,  as  occasionally  they  have  done,  in  periodicals  of  the 
Hethodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  We  have  seen  several 
such  criticisms,  which,  as  we  believed,  could  have  been  crushed 
as  easily  as  an  empty  eggshell ;  but  yet,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
we  have  passed  them  over  in  silence.  But  there  is  ^  a  point  at 
which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue ' ;  or,  at  least,  ceasei 
to  be  a  virtue  in  which  there  is  safety.  We  believe  that  this 
point  has  now  been  reached  in  the  history  of  the  Southern 
Review.  For,  if  such  attacks  are  permitted  to  pass  with  im- 
punity, there  is  no  telling  where  the  evil  may  end,  or  what 
mischief  it  may  work  in  the  fair  fame  of  our  beloved  child — 
the  SotUhem  Review — the  child  whom,  from  its  birth  to  the 
present  day,  we  have  watched  over  and  .nursed,  sometimes  in 
great  darkness  and  agony  of  spirit,  through  all  .its  desperate 
trials  and  struggles  for  existence.  Hence  we  now  intend  to 
hang  up  ^  a  scare-crow '  in  the 'form,  not  of  a  living  man,  but 
only  of  an  empty  pair  of  old  breeches,  to  warn  off,  and  keep 
away,  from  our  little  enclosure,  all  the  critical  kites  of  the 
more  rapacious  kind.  We  mean  the  kjtcs  no  harm ;  wo 
merely  mean  to  defend,  while  it  is  yet  living,  the  carcass  of 
our  beloved  offspring,  that  its  eyes  be  not  picked  out  before, 
the  time,  nor  its  flesh  torn  away.  And  besides,  there  are 
other  reasons  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  not  only  justify, 
but  demand,  this  defence  of  the  Southern  Review.  First,  the 
person  by  whom  the  attack  was  made ;  secondly,  the  ciroum* 
stances  under  which  it  was  made ;  thirdly,  the  efects  of  tho 
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attack ;  and,  fonrtblj,  its  groes  misreprcsentationB  of  Scrip- 
tural truth  in  general,  as  well  as  of  Methodist  doctrine  and 
teaching  in  particular. 

(I.)  *  The  person  hj  iohom  the  attack  was  made!  It  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  0.  W.  Miller,  A.  M.,  the  title  of  whose  work 
on  Infant  Baptism  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
lut  the  Introduction  to  that  work,  a  very  able,  learned,  and 
pions  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soutli,  has 
said :  '  The  author,  though  a  young  man^  has  already  attaified 
to  eminence  in  controversial  writing.^  We  regret,  on  more 
accounts  than  one,  that  this  ^  eminent  young  man '  has  been 
pleased  to  turn  his  batteries  on  the  Southern  'lievieWj  and  let 
fly  the  volleys  of  his  ridicule,  sarcasm,  scorn,  and  contempt  at 
its  editor — who,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  has  been 
An  obscure  but  hard  worker  in  the  mines  of  eternal  truth.  He 
is  welcome,  hqwever,  and  more  than  welcome,  to  all  the  addi- 
tional eminence,  and  all  the  fresh  laurels  of  glory,  he  may  win 
in  this  new  contest  of  arms. 

*  For  oursclf,'  says  he,  ^  we  have  more  than  once  defended 
the  Southern  lievieu)  on  the  Annual  Conference  floor.'    Wo* 
thank  him  for  past  favors.    We  have  no  doubt  they  were 
real,  genuine,  and  enthusiastic.    For,  while  at  the  late  Gen* 
<nral  Conference,  a  friend  of  his — a  young  Methodist  preacher 

—said  to  us,  *  Why,  Dr.  B ,  Mr.  MilleF»  was  one  of  the 

very  warmest  friends  of  the  Southern  Heview.  When  I  com* 
plained  that  I  could  not  afford  to  take  the  JievieWy  ho  replied, 
^  Yon  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it ;  no  Methodist  preacher 
can  afford  to  do  without  the  Southern  HeviewJ**^  Now 
whence,  we  ask,  this  sudden,  tliis  radical  change,  from  an 
enthusiastic  friend  to  a  relentless  foe  of  both  the  lieview  and 
its  editor  1  The  only  reason  he  assigns  for  this  sudden  trans* 
formation  is  the  attack  of  the  Southern  Hevieio  on  the  sacred 
citadel  of  ^  Methodist  truth,'  in  its  article  on  ^  The  Uistory  of 
Infant  Baptism.'  lie  says,  *  We  are  frank  to  say  that  we  love 
Methodist  truth  better  than  we  do  the  Southern  Review^  and 
if  we  are  compelled  to  part  with  either  we  shall  not  hesitate 
in  our  choice.'  Very  well.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  loves 
^  Methodist  truth'  so  dearly ;  for,  in  the  following  paper  wo 
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shall  treat  him  to  more  *  Methodist  trnth'  on  the  subject  of 
infant  baptism  than  has  ever  before  entered  into  his  imagina* 
tion.  We  shall,  indeed,  set  before  him  snch  a  rich  feast  of  this 
trnth  that  he  will  have  better  reason  than  ever  to  love  the 
Southern  Review.  For,  as  we  shall  most  abundantly  show, 
it  was  not  his  love  of  ^  Methodist  truth,'  it  wa(>  only  his  ignor- 
ance of  it,  and  blind  devoticn  to  the  crotchets  contracted  by 
him  in  his  controversy  with  the  Campbellites,^  that  raised 
snch  shrieks  of  alarm  at  some  of  our  late  utterances.  His  on- 
slaught has  all  the  ferocity  of  blind  passion.  We  can,  and  dO| 
most  cheerfully  forgive  him ;  for  he  knew  not  what  he  did. 
But  still,  for  the  defence  of  the  Southern  Review^  and  for  the 
Methodist  truth  which  it  is  set  to  defend,  we  shall  repel  and 
roll  back,  in  torrents  of  fire,  the  blazing  thunders  of  his  indig- 
nation. We  do  not  wish  to  lessen  his  eminence ;  we  only 
wish  to  convince  him  that  there  are  more  persons  than  one  in 
the  world. 

(2.)  <  The  oircumatances  under  which  the  attack  was  made! 
It  was  the  hour  of  our  trial.  The  Soutl^ern  Review  was  in  the 
'hands  of  the  Oommittee  of  the  General  Conference  on  *  Books 
and  Periodicals.'  Mr.  Miller,  from  his  supposed  knowledge  of 
books,  had  been  placed  on  that  important  committee.  He 
was,  therefore,  one  of  our  judges.  For  four  lon^  years,  under 
circumstances  of  darkness,  difficulty,  and  distress  known  only 
to  Ood  and  to  himself,  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Review  had 
conducted,  as  best  he  could  that  periodical  in  the  interests  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  looking  forward,  all  the 
while,  to  the  Oeneral  Conference  of  1874  for  some  sort  of 
relief,  or  to  some  other  dispensation  of  Providence.  The 
General  Conference  assembled.  We  were  there  before  its 
commencement  We  watched  for  the  signs;  but  we  saw 
none;  only  a  few  unfavorable  symptoms.  The  first  thing  in 
hand  in  relation  to  the  Review  was,  that  a  motion  had  been 
made  in  the  committee  to  start  a  Methodist  Quarterly  at 

1  We  mean  no  disrespect  by  the  use  of  this  appellation.  We  would  call 
them  *  Christians/  as  they  desire,  if  this  were  a  distinctive  nan:e.  and  nut  a 
wmmon  one.  We  call  them  Campbellites  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  that  we  speak  of  Lutherans,  or  Calyinists,  or  Wcsleyana. 
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Nashvillo ;  and  that,  too,  by  the  very  Nestor  of  Southern 
Methodism,  who,  more  than  any  other  man,  had  enjoyed  the 
credit  of  having  had  his  way  with  former  General  Confer- 
ences. There  was  not  room  for  two  snch  Reviews.  Hence  it 
was  highly  desirable  to  get  the  existing  one*  out  of  the  way : 
to  kill  it  oil  and  bury  it  out  of  sight  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  Mr.  Miller  opened  his  fire  upon  us — a  fire 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  certainly  intended  to  be 
as  deadly  and  destructive  as  possible.  If,  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly 
kindness,  or  even  of  common  courtesy,  he  had  consulted  us, 
we  could  have  convinced  him,  or  any  other  friend^  that  there 
is  not  a  word  in  the  obnoxious  article  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  perfect  purity  of  ^  Methodist  truth.'  But  he  did  not  deign 
to  give  us  a  hearing,  nor  even  a  notice  of  his  intended  attack. 
On  the  contrary,  instead  of  exercising  his  office  of  judge  with 
calmness,  impartiality,  and  dignity,  he  just  entered  the  lists 
against  us  as  accuser,  prosecutor,  and  would-be  victimizer. 
The  young  lion,  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  eminence,  just  laid  his 
controTcrsial  paws  upon  us,  and  roared  out  his  rage.  Through 
five  columns  and  a  half  of  the  Central  Methodiat^  his  ortho- 
doxy  roared  and  raved  after  us.  *  The  man  who  is  meekly 
and  mildly  in  error,'  says  the  good  Archbishop  Leighton, 
^  may  bo  a  much  better  man  than  one  who  is  furiously  or- 
thodox.' 

All  this  looked  decidedly  hostile  to  our  Review.  *  What  does 
all  this  mean,'  we  said,  *  this  motion  to  start  another  Review^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  this  attack  on  the  one  already  in  exist- 
tence  t  Is  it  merely  a  coincidence,  or  is  it  a  conspiracy  t ' 
^  No,'  replied  one  of  the  most'distinguished  members  of  the 
General  Conference,  ^  they  do  not  mean  to  injure  you  ;  they 
merely  intend  to  benefit  themselves.  The  object  Is  merely  to 
atmrt  another  Review^  and  to  give  that  young  man  a  finger  in 
the  pie.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  motives,  but  only  with  the  charges  against  the  Southern 
Review. 

The  design  to  start  another  Review  failed  utterly.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Conference  wrote  to  The  Jlolstan  Meth^ 
odist  as  follows :  *  There  will  be  an  attempt  to  inaugurate  a 
Soathem  Methodist  Quarterly,  and  to  ignore  Bledsoe's.    I 
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hopo  tho  attempt  will  not  succeed.  TAe  Southern  Methodiets 
will  stand  hj  Bledsoe  in  any  evetit.^  All  this  proved  true. 
The  attempt  did  not  succeed,  and  the  Southern  MethodistB 
did  stand  by  us  most  noblj  in  the  hour  oF  trial.  More  than  a 
hundred  members  of  the  General  Conrerence,  including  its 
brightest  minds  and  noblest  hearts,  gave  us  the  warmest  and 
most  affecting  assurances  that  they  would,  in  any  event,  stand 
by  the  SotUAern  Beview.  We  now  return  them  our  most 
grateful  acknowledgements,  our  most  profound  and  heartfelt 
thanks,  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  shall  be  our 
constant  study  to  prove  to  them,  and  to  the  world,  that  their 
confidence  toas  not  misplaced.  If  we  do  not,  then  may  '  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning,'  and  ^  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth.'  Brethren,  help  us,  and  hold  up  our  hands 
in  the  work  of  the  Review.  A  few  more  short  years  and  our 
work  will  bo  over.  Our  prayer  to  God  is  that  we  may  die  in 
the  harness. 

Z.  ^The  effecU  of  the  attack.^  It  has  left  no  trace  of  ill-will 
on  our  mind  toward  any  human  being  under  the  sun,  not  even 
toward  the  person  by  whpm  the  attempt  was  made  ^  to  inau- 
gurate a  Methodist  Quarterly,  and  to  ignore  Bledsoe's.'  There 
is  only  one  effect  of  Mr.  Miller's  attack  which  we  regret,  and 
which  this  paper  is  designed  to  remedy.  It  was  very  natural 
that  one  who  had  ^  already  attained  to  eminence  in  contro- 
versial writing,'  and  who  was  supposed  to  know  all  about  tho 
teaching  of  Methodism  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  should 
have  raised  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  by  his  passionate 
outcry  respecting  the  soundness  of  our  views.  We  had  many 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  doubts  or  fears.  But,  while 
they  believed  we  had  missed  fire  on  the  subject  of  infant  bap- 
tism, they  were  disposed  not  to  discard  u%  but  only  to  say,  ^  pick 
your  flint  and  try  again  '  We  thank  them  for  their  generous 
forbearance.  Indeed,  the  report  of  the  committee  contained 
the  words,  that  they  did  not  approve  *  all  the  utterances  of  the 
Southern  Review^  a  clause  which,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cra- 
ven, was  all  but  unanimously  stricken  out  by  the  General  Con- 
ference. Many  of  its  members,  no  doubt,  did  not  approve  all 
the  utterances  of  tho  Southern  Review  on  more  subjects  than 
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one;  bnt  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  they  deemed  it  nnlcind,  or  nn- 
called  foYi  to  eignalize  tlieir  disapproval  by  adopting  tlie  words 
of  tho  committee  to  that  effect.  Now,  we  wish  to  convince 
these  friends  that  there  was  no  real  ground  whatever  for  their 
doubts  or  fears,  so  that  if  any  critic  should,  in  future,  go  off 
half  cocked,  they  need  not  bo  unduly  alarmed.  In  other 
words,  wo  wish  to  regain  their  conQdence,  which  we  feel  wo 
are  entitled  to,  and  which  we  are  sure  they  will  be  more  than 
willing  to  yield  in  case  we  should  make  good  our  claim  to  it. 
Ilence  we  shall  proceed,  under  the  following  and  last  head, 
to  show  that  we  have  not  uttered  a  single  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  infant  baptism  which  is  in  the  least  degreo  inimical  to 
the  absolute  and  perfect  purity  of  ^  Methodist  truth.' 

4.  Mr.  Miller^s  *  gross  misrepresentations  of  Scripture  truth 
in  general^  as  well  as  of  Methodist  doctrine  and  teaching  in 
particular.^  Wo  shall,  under  this  head,  lay  every  word  of  Mr. 
Miller's  attack  before  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  of 
himself  respecting  tho  wisdbm,  the  justice,  and  the  decency  of 
his  utterances.  Bnt  we  shall  deal  it  out  only  as  we  go  along,  in 
broken  doses,  lest  the  whole,  if  taken  at  once,  should  prove  too 
mncli  for  his  stomach.  Ere  we  come  to  the  main  points,  how* 
ever,  wo  must  bestow  a  word  or  two  on  his  wit,  his  ridicule, 
his  sarcasm,  his  scorn,  his  contempt,  and  so  forth.  We  shall 
not  bandy  epithets  with  him ;  we  shall,  on  the  contrary,  simply 
let  him  si)eak  for  himself,  and  thereby  show  what  manner  of 
man  ho  is  in  controversy,  with  only  an  occasional  reflection  of 
our  own. 

lie  thus  begins: 

*  In  tho  April  number  of  tho  Southern  Review  appears  an  article  on  tho 
**  HiiiUiry  of  Infant  Baptism  "  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bledsoe,  which,  in  many 
respects,  is  a  truly  remarkable  production.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  who 
paUUdy  subscribes  to  Article  17  of  our  Church'  could  announce  such  senti- 
ments. It  is  remarkable  (his  article)  as  a  literary  hodge-ixxlge  In  about 
twenty-nine  pnges,  undiT  the  ciption  of  ''  History  of  Infant  Baptism,'*  ho 
discusses  **  baptismal  regeneration,"  **mlult  baptism,*' **  confirmation,*' nnd» 
of  course,  "Af.ostolical  Succession,*'  with  an  entertaining  variety  of  smaller 
mailers  thrown  in.' 

Ko  doubt  abont  *  the  hodgo-podge.'    The  only  qncstion  is, 
wlicther  tho  liodge-podgo  exists  iu  Mr.  Miller's  brain,  or  in 
10 
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tho  pages  of  the  Southern  Review.  lie  says  we  have  discueeed 
'  baptismal  regeneration,'  ^  adult  baptism,'  'eonfirmati<)n,'  and^ 
of  eourse,  'Apostolical  Succession.'  Now,  the  truth  is,  wo 
have  not  discussed,  nor  even  pretended  to  discuss,  any  ono  of 
theso  tilings.  We  introduced  them,  as  we  have  explained 
in  tho  article  itself,  only  on  account  of  their  historical  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  infant  baptism.  We  have  introduced 
'  adult  baptism,'  because,  as  we  said, '  This  is  so  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  infant  baptism  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  treat  the  one  separately  from  the  other.  Indeed,  the 
developments  of  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism  have,  in  some 
respects,  been  so  entirely  determined  by  those  of  the  doctrine 
of  adult  baptism,  that  the  former  cannot  he  understood  at  all 
without  a  consideration  of  the  latter.^  (p.  S33.)  Now,  is  this 
simple,  truthful  statement,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  infant 
baptism,  anything  new  or  strange  to  tho  Kev.  Mr.  Miller  t  If 
80,  we  would  advise  him  to  give  some  little  reading  and  study 
to  the  history  of  infant  baptism  before  he  again  presumes  to 
write  on  the  subject.  We  shall,  in  our  next  articlo  on  tho 
same  topic,  have  occasion  to  say  still  more  respecting  tho  inti* 
mate  and  inseparable  connection  between  the  historical  devel- 
opments of  the  doctrines  of  adult  and  infant  baptism.  '  Wo 
shall,  however,'  as  we  havo  already  promised, '  notice  tho  his- 
tory of  adult  baptism  no  further  than  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  history  of  infant  baptism.^ 
(p.  833.)  We  are  very  sorry  that  we  cannot  write  to  please 
Mr.  Miller;  but  really  we  cannot  agrc^  to  unlearn  all  that  wo 
havo  ever  learned  in  our  life  respecting  the  history  of  infant 
baptism,  in  order  to  render  our  treatment  of  the  subject  suffi* 
ciontly  ignorant  and  stupid  to  be  agreeable  to  his  tasta  Ho 
must  excuse  us. 

Again,  we  have  introduced  the  subject  of  tho  Apostolical 
Succession,  because,  as  we  then  and  there  alleged,  this  is  the 
very  root  of  all  the  errors  or  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  re- 
specting the  sacraments,  especially  res)>ecting  the  rite  of  infant 
baptism.  Is  not  this  important  truth  known  to  Mr.  Miller? 
We  learned  it  many  years  ago,  even  while  we  were  yet  on  our 
first  legs  in  theology,  from  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Sparrow — 
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DOW,  alas !  no  more — at  wboeo  feet  wo  had  the  high  honor  and 
privilege  of  receiving  our  firet  lessons  in  ^  systematic  divinity.'- 
And  all  our  reading  and  reflection,  from  that  day  to  this,  has 
only  served  to  confirm,  expand,  and  illnstrate  this  important 
truth  respecting  the  historical  connection  between  the  Apos- 
tolical Succession  and  false  developments  of  the  doctrine  of 
infant  baptism.  Wo  are  sorry  that  it  should  appear  so  new 
and  strange  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Or  would  he  have  us  to  write  the  history  of  the  errors  relat- 
ing to  infant  baptism,  without  any  notice  of  the  root  from  which 
they  have  all  sprung  ?  If  so,  he  must  excuse  us  again  ;  wo 
cannot  accept  his  dictation.  Archbishop  Whately,  as  every 
tolerably  weilread  theologian  is  aware,  has  directed  a  powerful 
blow  at  the  errors  of  Rome,  by  tracing  them  to  their  roots  in 
the  corrupt  principles  of  human  nature.  We  have  only  done 
the  same  thin^  in  relation  to  the  errors  respecting  infant  bap- 
tism. Let  Mr.  Miller,  then,  if  he  chooses,  turn  up  his  nose  at 
the  far  more  complex  work  of  the  learned  Archbishop,  and  cry 
hodge-podge !  ^  It  is  often  the  best  way  to  refute  an  error,' 
says  Lord  Coke,  *  to  trace  it  to  its  source.'  Now,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  have  our  own  way,  we  prefer  the  memorable 
aphorism  of  '  my  Lord  Coke,'  and  the  example  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  to  the  silly  criticisms  of  his  '  eminence '  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Conference. 

-  The  third  complaint  is,  that  wo  have  actually  considered 
eonfirmation  in  connection  with  the  history  of  infant  baptism, 
thereby  adding  another  item  to  our  *  literary  hodge-podge.' 
Now,  here  again,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Miller  needs  a  little 
•  piece  of  information,  which  should  long  ago  have  entered  into 
the  hodge-podge  of  his  theology.  Confirmation  was,  for  long 
centuries,  considered  ^  as  an  essential  part  of  the  baptismal 
ordinance,'^  especially  in  the  case  of  infants.  He  evidently 
needed  this  information  ;  for,  surely,  he  did  not  expect  us  to 
write  the  history  of  infant  baptism,  or  of  anything  else,  with- 
out any  notice  of  what  was  so  long  considered  as  one  of  its 
essential  parts. 

But  the  strangest,  the  most  wonderful  complaint  of  all  is, 

1  The  Ecdes.  Polity  of  the  N.  T.,  by  Dr.  Jacob,  p.  27a 
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that,  in  onr  historical  sketch  (which  is  only  jnst  bcgnn),  wo 
have  mixed  up  the  Bubjccts  of  ^  baptismal  regeneration  '  and 
infant  baptism  in  our  ^  literary  hodge-podge.'  Now,  the  man 
knows  absolutely  nothing  on  the  subject  of  our  late  article 
(and  had,  therefore,  better  say  nothing),  who  does  not  know 
that  the  history  of  infant  baptism  is,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
the  history  of  baptismal  regeneration  itself.  An  edition  of 
Shakespeare^s  <  Hamlet,'  with  the  part  of  Uamlet  omitted, 
would  not  be  a  more  ridiculous  production  than  a  history  of 
infant  baptism  without  the  introduction  of  baptismal  regenerar 
tion.  We  fear  we  can  never  bo  silly  enough  to  please  Mn 
Miller,  or  ridiculous  enough  to  keep  from  appearing  ridica*^ 
lous  in  his  eyes. 

After  what  has  been  said,  wo  may  lay  before  our  readers, 
without  any  comment,  the  following  very  elegant  specimen  of 
Mr.  Miller's  very  polished  wit.  We  are,  indeed,  very  reluctant 
to  occupy  any  portion  of  onr  valuable  space  with  such  exhibi* 
tions  of  genius ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  have  concluded  to  lay 
every  word  of  his  crushing  attack  before  our  readers,  that  there 
may  be  no  suspicion  that  we  have  not  fairly  represented  his 
marvellous  wit  and  wisdom.  Ilere,  then,  is  the  second  para- 
graph of  his  tirade  in  full : 

*  Wo  sat  down  to  road  the  article  with  a  feeling  of  great  pleasure,  because 
we  felt  assured  the  hand  of  a  master  was  upon  it.  Our  anticipation  of  some- 
thing new  and  unusually  vigorous  was  grettly  iotensifled  by  the  assurance 
in  the  second  paragraph  that  "the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind"  which 
have  been  so  wonderfully  dlspUtyed  **  in  treating  this  question,  are  now  to 
be  cleared  away,  and  the  subject  was  about  to  receive  at  his  hands  ''  a  more 
profound  analysis  and  explanation  tlian  usual."  This  is  certainly  promising. 
Our  surprise,  consequently,  may  be  guessed,  when,  upon  the  weary  journey 
tlirough  these  twsntff  nine  pages  we  found  almost  every  diverse  dogma  that 
h  IS  ever  been  hi  debate,  brought  forward  and  dilated  upon,  and  that,  too,  ui 
utter  disregard  of  the  title,  "  History  of  Infant  Baptism"  If  it  is  true  that 
names  denote  character,  then  must  "  Itistory  of  Infant  Baptism"  place  a 
truly  tangled  conception  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Bledsoe.  While  readmg  the 
article*  we  could  not  keep  out  of  our  mind  our  Oerman  friend's  definition  of 
conglomerate,  lie  says  that  In  Germany  little  boys  carry  their  fathers*  din- 
neis  to  them  in  the  field  in  small  tin  buckets.  They  generally  go  in  com- 
panies of  twenties,  forties,  or  more.  On  one  occasion  one  of  these  little  fel- 
lows stumbled  and  fell,  and,  sad  to  say,  spilt  the  dinner.  It  was  all  that 
could  be  procured  for  that  day,  and  the  situalion  was  accordhigly  a  grave 
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one  for  the  tirod  hikI  hnngry  father.  The  distrenod  boy  fell  apon  the  follow- 
iug  expedient  He  asked  OHch  of  the  boys  in  ttie  coiiipiiny  to  oontrilnite  a 
spoonful  to  the  replenishing  of  his  empty  backet  They  conscutccl ;  and 
one  gave  a  spoonAil  of  be  ins;  anoUier,  a  spoonful  of  potatoes;  another,  of 
■onp ;  and  thus  the  contribution  was  made  up  fVom  ttie  various  buckets  pres- 
ent But,  alas  1  what  a  mixture  it  was  I  This,  he  says,  is  what  he  under- 
stands by  the  word  eanghmerate.  It  Is  certainly  apropci  in  the  present  case. 
The  article  on  the  *'  Iliiitory  of  Infant  Baptism  "  is  a  conghmsiate,* 

If  tho  reader  has  over  Bccn  an  elephant  trying  to  dance  a 
hornpipe — trying,  with  his  hnge,  ponderous,  unwieldy  limbs, 
to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  ^  light  fantastic  toe,'  he  will 
have  exactly  our  idea  of  the  above  clumsy  attempt  at  wit 
There  is,  however,  one  statement  in  the  above  extract  which 
we  wish  to  signalize.  It  represents  us  as  htLving  promiseif  to 
give  tlie  subject  in  hand  ^  a  more  profound  analysis  and  ex* 
planation  than  usual.'  There  is  not  one  particle  of  truth  in 
this  statement.  It  is  made  out  of  whole  cloth.  We  have  only 
said,  ^  These  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  in  their  historical 
connection  with  the  rite  of  baptism,  demand  a  m/>re profound 
analyiia  and  explanation  than  usualj  and  then  left  the  reader 
to  judge  for  himself  whether  our  analysis  is  shallow  or  pro- 
found, ridiculous  or  otherwise.  It  is  not  our  style  to  make 
boastful  promises.  The  only  sentence  in  which  we  have 
alluded  to  our  own  analysis  is  in  the  following  unostentatious 
words :  '  We  shall,  of  course,  begin  our  historical  sketch  and 
critical  analyeie  with  the  first  of  these  periods;  that  is,  the 
formatory  period,'  etc.  But  this,  Mr.  M.  has  alleged,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  former  passage,  shows  that  we  intended 
to  give  ^a  more  profound  analysis.'  What  a  sorry  dodge! 
lie  did  not  tell  the  reader  what  we  intended^  but  what  we  had 
promUed^  to  do.  Suppose  we  had  dived  into  his  mind,  and, 
jtidging  from  his  supposed  intentions,  had  told  the  reader  that 
be  hiA  promised  to  extinguish  *  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Bled* 
000,'  and  cover  himself  with  renown,  would  he  not  have  felt 
the  gross  injustice  of  such  a  falsehood  ?  lie  first  besmears  us 
with  the  coarse  colors  of  his  misrepresentation,  and  then  con- 
tinually sneers,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  article, 
at  the  ridiculous  attitude  and  light  in  which  he  himself  has 
placed  usl    We  can  respect  the  man  who  deals  in  wit,  ridi- 
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cnlo,  irony,  sarcasm,  or  indignant  scorn,  bnt  not  the  man  who 
eneerSj  much  less  tbo  man  who  makes  his  own  falsehood  tho 
medium  of  his  sneers.  Wo  do  hope  that  Mr.  Miller  will  con- 
fine all  snch  mean  tricks  of  controversy  to  his  attacks  on 
Methodists,  and  not  practice  them  in  his  debates  with  the 
Campbcllites.  Otherwise  he  will  inevitably  bring  our  cause 
into  contempt  with  every  impartial  lover  of  fair-dealing  and 
decorum  in  debate.  With  these  reflections  wo  dismiss  tho 
paragraph  before  us,  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  tho 
third,  which  is  in  the  following  words : 

'  But  even  this  is  not  its  most  remarkable  feature.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  tlie  matter  is,  that  a  gentleman  who  sits  clown  to  give  us  **  a  more 
profound  analysis  and  explanation  than  usual/*  should  get  up  after  sitting 
through  twenty  nine  pages,  and  leave  this  as  the  result  of  the  profounder 
"  anal3'sis** :  **  But  yet  with  all  our  searchmg  we  have  been  unable  to  find, 
in  the  New  Testament,  a  single  express  declaratioUf  or  word,  in  favor  of 
Infant  Baptism,"  p.  334 ;  and  again :  **  Before  the  time  of  TertuUian  (A.  D. 
200),  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism  is  nowhere  distinctly  mentioned  by 'any 
writer  of  the  Church."  (p.  330 )  Now,  just  where  the  more  profound 
analysis  and  explanation  than  usual  is  to  be  found  in  these  positions,  which 
constitute  the  soul  and  body  of  liis  **  History  of  Infant  Baptism,'*  we  confcfs 
ourselves  at  a  loss  to  determine.  The  fact  is.  Dr.  Bledsoe  in  this  simply  feU 
AiU  length  into  the  extended  arms  of  all  the  anti-pedobaptists  from  the  sahstly 
Hunsteritcs  to  the  present,  and  instead  of  making  **  a  n^ore  profound  analysis 
and  explanation  than  usual,*'  he  only  repeated  insane  ravings  wbioh  have 
been  refuted  a  thousand  times.  This  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
intellectual  exploits  of  the  distinguished  editor  of  tho  Southern  Renew,  It 
has  not  been  lohg  since  he  triumphantly  announced  himself  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  great  truth,  that  God  cannot  coerce  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  when 
the  fact  is  known  to  every  tyro  in  theology  that  all  Arminian  writcis  and 
teachers  have  taught  this  doctrine  from  the  beginning.  We  seriously  advise 
Dr.  Bledsoe  to  take  out  a  patent  on  his  discoveries  in  theological  science, 
and  ho  wiU  be  able  then  to  distinguish  his  ih>m  other  people's.* 

Let  US  now,  deliberatelj,  take  this  passage  to  pieces,  and 
see  if  it  is  not  a  Miterary  hodge-podge' — a  miserable  mon- 
strosity— a  gross  medley  of  ignorance,  injustice,  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  bigotry— >a  fantastic  fanfaronade  of  conceit  and  blus- 
ter, fuss  and  feathers,  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  Let  ufr  follow 
it,  item  by  item,  and  see  if  it  is  not  a  conglomerate  of  some- 
thing worse  than  Dutch  beans,  soup,  and  sauer  kraut 

Item  first.  We  have  said,  and  we  still  say,  that  the  rito  of 
infant  baptism  is  enjoined,  or  made  a  duty,  by  no  express  com* 
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mand  of  t1i6  Now  Testament.^  T^iie  is  tbo  bead  and  front  of  onr 
offending.  Having  assorted  this,  wo  then  added  the  following 
8on tenee :  *  We  j  ostify  the  rite,  therefore^  soldy  on  the  ground  of 
logical  inference^  and  not  on  any  express  word  of  Christ  or  his 
Apostles.'  Now,  if  Mr.  M.  had  copied  this  scntencoi  which 
immediately  follows  the  one  copiod  by  him,  it  would  show  the 
grounds  on  which  wo  really  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  infant 
laptism.  Ilcnco  ho  kept  this  sentence  oat  of  sight,  and  has 
repeatedly  represented  ns,  most  nntrnly,  as  contending  that 
the  New  Testament  furnishes  no  ground  for  such  a  belief. 
IIo  has  afterward,  it  is  true,  copied  this  sentence,  but,  then, 
he  has  been  careful  to  leave  out  the  words  underscored  by  us, 
which  show  that  <  wo  justify  the  rite'  .  .  .  .  ^onthe  ground 
of  logical  inference.^  Now,  wo  submit  to  the  candid  reader, 
if  this  is  not  a  suppreeaio  veri.  Is  such  a  concealment  of  the 
truth  in  relation  to  our  position  fair?  is  it  ingenuous?  is  it 
honest? 

In  our  speech  before  the  committoo  we  declared  it  as  onr 
opinion,  that  there  was  not  a  Podobaptist  writer  of  any  note  in 
tho  world  who  does  not  concede  the  same  thing — namely,  that 
infant  baptism  is  not  enjoined  by  any  express  command  of  tho 
Now  Testament  Mr.  Miller  askod  us  to  repeat  tho  assertion, 
which  wo  did  emphatically,  and  bo  took  the  words  down  in 
bis  memorandum.  Tho  next  day  ho  repeated  them  correctly, 
and  produced  tho  Institutes  of  Mr.  Watson  to  overturn  our 
broad  and  bold  assertion*,  that  there  was  not  a  Pedobaptist, 
etc  Ho  read  the  following  words  from  tho  Inbtitute^ :  *  In 
favor  of  infant  baptism,  the  following  arguments  may  bo  ad- 
duced. Some  of  them  aro  more  direct  than  others,  but  tho 
reader  will  judge  whether,  taken  altogether,  they  do  not  estab- 
lish this  practice  of  the  Church,  continued  to  us  from  tho  earli- 
est ages,  upon  the  strongest  basis  of  scbiptcbal  authority.' 
Now,  every  word  of  tliis  wo  most  firmly  and  implicitly  believe ; 
but  what  does  it  assert?  Why  this,  and  this  only,  ^  In  favor 
of  infant  baptism,  the  following  arguments  may  he  adduced.^ 
Onr  ^arguments' from  Scripture,  however  clear  and  conclu- 
sive, aro  not  commands  of  Scripture.  Our  inferences  from 
the  words  of  Christ,  however  irresistible  in  point  of  logic,  aro 
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nof  the  words  of  Christ  Wo,  too,  justify  tho  right  of  infant 
baptism,  on  ^  tho  ground  of  logical  infercneo'  from  8  riptnro, 
and  insist  that  it  rests  on  an  immovable  *  basis  of  scriptural 
authority.'  But  where  is  \\\q  express  command?  Show  us 
this,  and  we  have  no  further  need  of  ^  arguments,'  or  ^  logical 
inferences.'  A  simple  ^  thus  saith  the  Lord '  would  settle  tho 
controvcGsy.  But  it  has  not  been  found.  In  the  whole  dis> 
cussion  by  Mr.  Watson,  there  is  nowhere  tho  mention  or  notice 
of  any  express  command  to  baptize  infants.  lie  gives  us  arga- 
ments,  and  arguments  only,  or  logical  inferences*  His  high 
authority  is,  therefore,  not  to  the  point.  It  is  a  complete  flash 
in  the  pan.  If  he  will  show  us  the  express  word,  or  command, 
we  may  dispense  with  his  long  array  of  arguments.  But  Mr. 
Watson  was  far  too  fair  and  candid,  in  the  controversy  with 
our  Baptist  brethren,  to  pretend  that  there  is  any  express  com- 
mand  in  favor  of  our  side  of  the  question. 

On  the  contrary,  he  expressly  admits  that  there  is  no  snch 
command  or  injunction.  Ue  says:  ^  The  impugners  of  infant 
baptism  are  pleased  to  argue  much  from  the  absence  of  aU 
express  mention  of  the  baptism  of  infants  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Thisy  liowever^  is  easily  accounted  for^  etc.  Thus  ho 
admits  that  there  is  no  express  mention  of  infant  baptism  in 
the  New  Testament,  either  by  command  or  otherwise,  and  pro- 
cceds  to  account  for  the  ^  absence  of  all  express  mention  of  tho 
baptism  of  infants  in  the  New  Testament.'  This  is  precisely 
the  ground  we  have  taken,  and  we  are  are  happy  to  find  that 
we  have  only  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Eichard  Watson.  Tho 
only  authority  adduced  by  Mr.  Miller  to  crush  really  confirmM 
our  pbsition. 

John  Wesley  admits  the  same  thing — namely,  that  there  is 
no  command  in  Scripture  for  infant  baptism.  lie  says :  ^  It 
is  objected,  thirdly,  ^^  There  is  no  command  for  it  [infant  bap- 
tism] in  Scripture.  Now  God  was  angry  with  his  people,  bo- 
cause  they  did  that  which  he  said,  ^  I  commanded  tliem  not' 
(Jer.  vii.  31.)  One  plain  text  would  end  all  the  dispute." '  ^ 
In  reply  to  this  objection  Mr.  Wesley  does  not  protend  that 
there  is  any  commani)  for  infant  baptism  in  Scripture;  ho 

1  Wesley's  Works,  Vol.  IX.    A  Treatise  on  Baptism,  p.  IGL 
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only  insists  that  ono  plain  text  \ron1d  not  settle  the  dis- 
pute, oven  if  it  were  given ;  and  also  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  oppose  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  becanso  it  rests  on 
the  ground  of  inference  only.  Thus  Wesley,  no  less  than 
Watson,  admits,  just  as  we  have  done,  that  there  is  no  express 
command  for  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testament. 

Professor  McClintock,  in  his  Encyctopasdia  of  Biblical  and 
EedeHOsiieal  Literature^  virtually  makes  the  same  admission 
with  Wesley  and  Watson.  lie  argues  the  question  of  infant 
baptism,  wilhont  pretending  to-  find  in  the  New  Testament 
any  command  for  the  practice.  If  he  could  have  found  such 
a  command,  would  he  not  have  produced  it,  or  at  least  made 
lome  allusion  to  its  existence?  It  was  certainly  his  duty  to 
have  done  so.  Instead  of  this  ho  sajs:  *  Although  there  are 
DO  exprees  examples  in  the  New  Testament  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  baptizing  infants,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded.' ^No  proof  that  they  were  excluded,'  and  no* express' 
proof  that  they  were  included.  This  is  our  ground  exactly. 
But  we  still  bold,  with  Dr.  McClintock,  and  Watson,  and  Wes- 
ley, that  the  indirect  proof,  by  inference  from  Scripture,  in 
favor  of  infant  baptism,  is  unanswerable.  Where,  then,  is  our 
heresy!  Are  all  Methodists,  whether  past  or  present,  guilty 
of  heresy  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  except  Mr.  C.  W. 
Miller  t 

Our  old  friend,  William  Nast,  D.  D.,  is  another  authority  to 
the  same  effect  In  his  learned  and  valuble  Commentary  on 
Matthew  he  has  an  essay  on  infant  baptism,  in  which  he  says: 
*  Impartial  men  [that  does  not  include  Mr.  Miller]  on  both 
sides  will  concede  that  there  are  no  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment frofm  which  ice  can  draw  any  direct  and  positive  proof 
eiiherfor  or  against  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  hy  the  Apos* 
Ues.  While  Baptists  rely  on  the  silence  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants^  Pedobaptists  appeal  to 
the  mention  of  whole  households  as  implying  it,  urging,  more- 
over, that  the  very  silence  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  proof  for 
infant  baptism,  because  infants  had  been  mcorporated  into  tho 
Jewish  Church  by  circumcision,  and  a  change  of  their  relation 
to  tho  New  Testament  Church  would  have  requirod  a  poaitivo 
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declaration  on  tlio  part  of  Cbriet  and  bis  apostles.  Bnt  all 
argntnents  for  or  against  infant  baptism  baving  been  practiced 
bj  tbo  apostles  arc  more  or  less  conjectural,  and  can  only  be 
nsed  as  collateral  evidence.'  Now  bere  Dr.  Nast,  witb  all 
otber  impartial  Pcdobaptists,  allows  tbe  Baptists  to  make  tbo 
most  of  ^  tbe  silence  of  tbe  New  Testament  concerning  tbo 
baptism  of  infants' ;  and,  conceding  tbat  tbcro  are  ^  no  express 
passages  in  tbe  New  Testament '  to  decide  tbe  question  eitber 
way,  appeals  to  tbose  arguments,  or  inferences,  wbicb  we  find 
in  all  tbe  celebrated  Metbodists  wbo  bave  gone  before  bim  in 
tbe  same  controversy. 

We  migbt,  if  necessary,  multiply  authorities  to  tbe  same 
effect  almost  indefinitely.  We  bave,  in  fact,  at  least  twenty 
more  already  selected,  marked,  and  lying  around  us,  eitber 
on  our  desk  or  table.  But  surely  tbe  above  four,  consisting  of 
Jobn  Wesley  and  bis  followers,  are  sufiicient  for  our  present 
purpose.  If  tbe  autbority  of  Wesley,  and  Watson,  and  2f  cOlin* 
took,  and  Nast  are  not  sufiicient  to  outwoigb  the  simple  ipse 
dixit  of  tbe  Cev.  0.  W.  Miller,  A.  M.,  they  are,  we  trust,  at 
least  sufiicient  to  shield  us  from  tbe  wrath  of  bis  pig-boadod 
Pedobaptism.  He  has  written  a  little  book,  tbe  same  whoso 
title  is  at  tbe  bead  of  this  article,  in  which  he  has  made  tbo 
grand  discovery  of  an  express  command  for  infant  baptism  in 
the  New  Testament;  but  it  was  bis  blindness,  and  not  his  in* 
telligcnco,  which  enabled  him  to  make  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery. He  need  not,  however,  take  out  a  patent  for  this, 
^  bis  great  discovery  in  theology ' ;  as  there  is  no  likelihood 
whatever  that  any  other  human  being  will  ever  have  the  least 
desire  to  appropriate  it  For  it  is,  as  we  shall  bave  occasion 
to  show,  an  abortion  of  mental  imbecility  and  weakness,  which 
betrays  an  unacquaintanco  with  our  whoio  theological  teach* 
ing  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  that  would  be  abso* 
lutely  incredible  to  us  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Ue  has  undertaken  to  teach  us  the  true  doctrine  of  Method* 
ista  on  tbe  subject  of  infant  baptism.  He  must  certainly  look 
upon  us  as  mere  neophytes  in  Methodism.  We  can  assuro 
Lim,  tbat  we  possessed  tlie  writings  of  Wesley,  Watson,  and 
Adam  Clarke,  as  well  as  of  other  celebrated  Methodists,  and 
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were  an  fait  in  their  doctrinal  views,  long  before  he  was  bom. 
Wo  do  not  object,  howeyer,  to  his  instructions.  Perhaps  thejr 
will  bo  followed  by  several  good  eflTects.  When  Gil  Perej 
undertook  to  teach  Gil  Bias  the  letters  pf  the  alphabet  of  his 
own  language,  ho  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  them  himself. 
Perhaps  something  of  the  same  kind  may  happen  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, in  conEcquence  of  his  attempt  to  give  us  out  frst  lessofis 
in  tho  teachings  of  Methodism.  Perhaps,  too,  the  inconve- 
niences attending  the  methods  adopted  by  him  in  giving  his 
first  lessons,  may  lead  him  to  moderate  tho  violence  of  his 
temper,  the  haughtiness  of  his  tone,  and  the  rudeness  of  his 
manners. 

He  has  identified  us  with  the  Munsterites  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  are  known  in  history  as  among  the  most  fanati- 
cal of  rebels,  the  most  lawless  of  incendiaries,  and  the  most 
diabolical  of  wholesale  murderers.  Now,  why  has  ho  done 
this!  It  can  only  be  because  wo  have  admitted,  what  we 
have  always  believed,  that  there  is  no  express  command  for 
infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  tho  Munsterites 
koow  nothing,  and  cared  less,  about  the  writings  of  Uermas,  or 
Justin  Martyr,  or  Irenssus.  It  is  for  this  grave  offence,  then, 
tliat  he  uses  the  following  language:  ^Dr.  Bledsoe,  in  this» 
simply  fell  fulMength  into  tho  extended  arms  of  all  tho  anti- 
pedobaptists,  from  the  saintly  Munsterites  to  tho  present,  and 
instead  of  making  ^^  a  more  profound  analysis  and  explanar 
tion  than  usual,"  ho  only  repeated  insane  ravings  which  have 
been  refuted  a  thousand  times.  1  his  seems  to  be  in  accord' 
once  with  the  inteHectual  exploiis  of  tJie  editor  of  the  Southern 
Review,^ 

Now,  tho  use  of  such  langage,  we  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Miller,  is  no  evidence  that  he  has  any  conception  of  the 
courtesy  of  a  Christian,  or  even  the  good-breeding  of  a  gentle- 
man. For  this  outrage  on  the  decencies  of  controversy,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Miller  owes  his  Baptist  brethren  a  most  profound 
and  humble  apology.  '  Before  we  conclude  this  article,'  says 
the  EncydojHjedia  Britannica,  ^  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
tlie  Baptists  and  Mennonites  in  England  and  Holland  are  to 
be  considered  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  enthusiasts  wo 
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bavo  been  dc8cribin<;  [the  Mnnsterites] ;  and  it  appears  equaUij 
uncandid  and  invidious  to  trace  up  their  distinguishing  tenet^ 
as  some  of  their  ^versarics  have  done,  to  thceo  obnoxions 
eharaeters,  and  there  stop,  in  order  as  it  ioere  to  associatevnlh 
it  ideas  of  turbulence  and  fanaticism^  with  which  it  certainly 
lias  no  connection.^  (Art.  Baptism.)  Mr.  Miller  does  oven 
more  than  this;  he  imputes  to  ns  ^  the  insane  ravings'^  of  the 
anti-pedobaptists  and  Mnnsterites,  which  have  been  refuted 
a  thousand  times.  For  this  ontrage,  we  repeat,  he  owes  the 
Baptists  of  the  present  day  a  thousand  humble  apolc^ies,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  disgrace  which  such  language  reflects  on  the 
cause  he  advocates. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  desire  no  apology,  and  need  none.  Kor 
shall  we  attempt  to  refute  such  language;  for  we  know  of  no 
arguments  by  which  any  sort  of  raving,  whether  insane  or 
rational,  may  be  *  refuted.'  We  simply  notice  the  fact,  in 
passing,  that  it  falls  on  the  head,  of  John  Wesley,  as  well  as 
npon  our  own.  lie  intended  to  annihilate,  as  a  sham  Method* 
ist,  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Jieview  ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  the  blow  fell  on  a  host  of  true  Methodists^  with  John 
Wesley  at  their  head.  It  hurts  nobody,  therefore,  but  him- 
self. We  once  saw  a  yonng  man,  blind  with  the  rage  of  pas- 
sion, mistake  a  tree  for  his  adversary,  and  so  got  the  skin  of 
his  knuckles  taken  off,  the  bark  of  the  tree  proving  too  hard  for 
the  bark  of  his  fist.  We  have  seen  another  young  man,  liko- 
:wise,  in  the  blindness  of  his  zeal,  throw  himself  against  the 
great  founder  of  Methodism,  whose  name  is  more  firmly 
planted  than  a  tree,  and  get  himself  very  badly  hurt  But  be 
ought  to  bo  grateful,  very  grateful  indeed,  if  all  the  skin  of 
Lis  body  bo  not  taken  off,  and  his  carcass  well  salted  and  pep- 
pered into  the  bargain.  The  disaster  is  very  much  deplored ; 
but  be  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  It  is  thou;i:ht  by  his 
friends,  by  a  great  many  of  them  at  least,  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better  for  him  if  he  had  stayed  at  home,  and  nursed 
Lis  young  reputation  for  prowess  in  debata 

1  Mr.  Miller  did  socm  a  little  nshnmed  of  this  laogaago,  wben  it  was  read 
before  tlie  Committee,  and  said  lie  tliougbt  it  must  be  a  mispiiut.  llo 
believed,  in  fact^  if  liis  manuscript  could  be  found,  it  would  be  seen  tliat  bo 
bad  written  *  mane  ravings'  instead  of  *  insane  ravings.' 
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Item  Second.  Mr.  Miller  sets  forth  the  simpio  statement  of 
the  factf  that  tlicro  is  no  express  command  for  infant  baptism 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  result  of  onr  *  more  profound 
analysis.'  It  is  the  result  of  no  analysis  whatever,  shallow  or 
profonnd,  and  it  is  not  given  by  us  as  any  such  thing.  Rcallyi 
if  Mr.  Miller  intends  to  be  the  editor  of  a  Quarterly  Heview, 
he  ought  to  be  able  see  so  obvious  a  difference  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  simpio  statement  of  a  fact  and  record,  and 
the  result  of  any  kind  of  analysis.  Wo  simply  see  the  one ; 
wo  have  to  work  out  the  other.  The  one  is  a  postulate,  a 
simpio  datum ;  the  other  is  tho  solution  of  a  problem,  often 
complicated  and  intricate.  In  ascribing  such  a  statement  to 
us,  as  the  result  of  our  *  more  profound  analysis,'  wo  should 
think  Mr.  Miller  regarded  us  as  a  fool,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  it  was  merely  a  blunder  of  his  own  want  of  mental  eye- 
sight 

Uo  may  well  confess  himself^  at  a  loss  to  determino'  where 
tho '  more  profound  analysis '  is  Mn  these  positions '  or  simple 
statements  of  fact  He  cannot  find  it,  because  it  is  not  there, 
and  no  sane  roan  would  look  there  for  it  If  he  would  find  a 
bird,  ho  roust  look  in  the  air,  and  not  under  the  sea;  or  if  ho 
would  find  a  fish,  ho  must  search  the  waters,  not  the  atmos- 
phero.  So,  in  like  roanner,  if  he  would  find  our  analysis,  such  as 
it  is,  ho  must  look  where  every  reasonable  being  would  expect 
to  find  it,  and  not  in  the  barefactSy  or  daia^  or  poetulateSj  with 
which  we  set  out  Tho  truth  is,  that  our  analysis  is  hardly 
begun  as  yet,  and  may  be  fairly  seen  only  in  our  second  arti* 
clo  on  ^  Tho  History  of  Infant  Baptism' — that  is  to  say,  if  a 
man  has  eyes  to  see  with.  But  we  have  no  hope  that  the  roan 
who  judges  and  condemns  our  analysis  before  it  is  produced, 
will  judgo  it  fairly  and  candidly  after  it  is  laid  before  him.  But 
is  it  not,  after  all,  a  very  little  thing  to  bo  jud;rod  by  a  very 
little  man  t 

Item  third.  Mr.  Miller  says,  ^  be  triumphantly  announced 
bimaelf  as  the  discoverer  of  tho  great  truth,'  etc.  .  There  is  not 
ono  particle  of  truth  in  this.  The  truth  hero  referred  to  is  a 
hundred  years  old  at  least,  if  not  a  thousand.  We  defy  Mr. 
MiUcTi  or  any  other  man,  to  produce  the  passage  in  which  wo 
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claim  to  be  tho  diBCovoror  of  any  anch  trath ;  and  if  be  dooa 
not  produco  the  passage,  wo  shall  prononnco  him  a  false  ao- 
cascr. 

Item  fourth.  *IIe  triumphantly  announced  himself  as  the 
great  truths  ....  and  yet  *  the  fact  is  hncvm  to  every  tyro 
in  theology  that  all  Arminian  writers  and  teachers  have  taught 
this  doctrine  [or  truth']  from  the  beginning.'^  What  an  igno- 
rant, idle,  vain,  conceited  boaster  roust  Dr.  Bledsoe  then  bet 
If  this  *  fact  is  known  to  every  tyro  in  theology,  then  it  is,  of 
course,  known  to  Mr.  Miller.  But  Mr.  Miller  does  not  know 
it.  There  is  in  this  little  world  of  ours,  as  all  history  testifies, 
snch  a  thing  as '  the  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality.' 
Such,  precisely,  is  the  knowledge  of  *  every  tyro  in  theology ' 
who  assumes  to  know  *  the  fact '  imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Miller. 
It  is  only  Uhe  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality.' 
Every  real  theologian,  who  has  studied  the  history  of  his 
science,  absolutely  and  certainly  knows  that  *  the  fact,'  so- 
called,  is  a  sheer  fiction.  We  defy  Mr.  Miller,  or  any  other 
man,  to  show  where  *lhe  great  truth'  in  question  was  over 
held  or  taught  by  either  Mr.  Watson  or  Mr.  Wesley.  We  have 
now  marked  in  the  writings  of  both  Watson  and  Wesley — and 
wo  have  had  them  marked  ever  since  before  Mr.  Miller  was 
bom — the  very  passages  in  which  *  the  great  truth,'  falsely 
ascribed  to  *  all  Arminian  writers,'  is  expressly  repudiated  by 
them.  The  *  tyro  in  theology,'  then,  who  declares  that  this 
*  great  truth '  has  been  taught  by  *  all  Arminian  writers'  from 
the  beginning,  only  proclaims  his  own  ignorance  in  the  very 
matter  which  he  so  confidently  affirms.  lie  has  no  reason  to 
glory,  as  he  does,  in  the  fancied  superiority  of  his  knowledge. 
This  *  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality '  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  sorest  evils  of  a  fallen  world.  It  is  the  most  fatal  of 
all  the  obstacles  among  men  to  progress  in  real  knowledge, 
and  has,  everywhere  and  always,  disturbed  the  order,  harmony, 
tranquility,  and  peace  of  society.  It  is  the  mother  of  heresies, 
and  the  very  soul  of  schisms ;  the  source  of  discord,  and  the 
calamity  of  science.  It  built  *  the  tower  of  Babel,'  and  erected 
*the  more  perfect  Union'  of  1787.  In  fine,  this  < conceit  of 
knowledge  without  the  reality'  mistakes  the  true  road  to 
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heavcD,  and  loada  down  to  boll.  The  pit  is  pooplod  witli  its 
victims. 

Item  fifths  and  last.  '  Wo  serionsly  adviso  Dr.  Blodsoc  to 
tako  OQt  a  patent  on  bis  discoveries  in  tboological  scienoe,  and 
be  will  be  able  then  to  distinguish  bis  from  other  peopio^s.' 
Wo  simply  dismiss  this  silly  gibe,  this  low,  grataitous  instilt, 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  every  tyro  in  theology  we  have  ever 
known,  exoqd  Mr.  MiUer. 

Wo  find  that  wo  most  economize  onr  space.  Ilence,  in- 
stead of  giving  the  next  paragraph  in  full,  and  then  repeating 
it  in  the  form  of  items,  we  shall  divide  it  into  items  as  we  go 
along,  and  thus  give  his  words  only  onca  The  following 
items,  then,  comprise  the  next  paragraph  of  the  writer's  virn- 
lent  attack : 

Par.  IV. — Item  first :  '  But  how  cnn  he  believe,  as  he  professes. to,  that 
**the  baptism  of  yoang  cbiklren  is  to  be  retained  in  the  Church/'  when,  aAer 
his  *'more  profound  analysis  and  explanation,*'  he  is  **  unable  to  find  in  the 
New  Testiuuent  a  single  express  declaration  or  word  in  favor  of*' it?  and 
does  not  find  a  trace  of  it  *'  before  the  time  of  TcrtuUian  "  ?  How  can  a  man 
believe  in  and  practice  as  a  divine  thing  that/<7r  whieh  he  finds  no  svppori  in 
ike  Nem  Testament  [the  italics  are  ours],  and  still  retain  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  f    Will  the  distinguished  editor  inform  us  ? ' 

We  have  already  informed  him,  in  onr  article  on  ^  The  Ilis- ' 
tory  of  Infant  Baptism.'  But  he  who  is  informed  against  his 
will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still.  Ilencc,  without  hoping  to 
set  Mr.  Miller  right,  we  will  inform  our  readers,  and  convict 
him  of  a  gross,  perverse,  and  willful  misrepresentation  of  oar 
views. 

no  seems  determined  to  represent  us  as  finding  ^no  support 
in  the  New  Testament^  for  infant  baptism,  and  that,  too,  di- 
rectly in  the  face  of  our  most  positive  and  explicit  declarations 
to  the  contrary.  lie  overlooks  our  positive  declarations  and 
proof e^  and  then,  with  the  arts  of  a  sophist,  seeks  to* hold  us 
responsible  for  onr  quotation  from  Neander,  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  Scriptural  authority  for  infant  baptism.  After 
qnoting  the  words  of  Neander,  we  say  (Art  Hist,  of  Inf.  Bap., 
p.  335),  *  We  might,  if  necessary,  adduce  the  admission  of 
many  other  learned  Pedobaptists,  that  their  doctrine  is  not 
foood  in  the  New  Testament,  either  in  express  terms^  or  by 
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implication  from  any  portion  of  its  language.^  Now,  Mr, 
Miller  nndcrscorod  these  worde,  in  deep  black  lines,  and  en* 
doavored  to  hold  ns  responsible  for  them  before  the  Coinmitteo 
on  Books  and  Periodicals.  Now,  we  ask,  is  it  fair,  is  it  honest, 
'to  hold  ns  responsible  for  every  quotation  in  our  historical 
sketch  of  infant  baptism,  unless  wo  quote  it  with  approbation  t 
It  is  especially  unfair  and  dishonest,  in  the  case  under  consid- 
eration, for  two  very  good  reasons:  First,  because  wo  have 
expressly  disclaimed  responsibility  fof  the  logic  of  Ncander, 
and  for  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads.  ^  We  quote  this  pas- 
sage,' we  say,  p.  335,  ^  not  because  its  logic  doesy  in  any  respect^ 
carry  conviction  to  our  mind,  hut  simply  to  show  how  com- 
pletely Neander  concedes  the  point  that  infant  baptism  is  not 
'  an  apostolical  ordinance.*  Simply  to  show,  in  our  historical 
sketch,  what  Neander  held  and  taught  Did  wo  assent  to 
this?  Did  we  assert  that  infant  baptism  is  not  an  apostolical 
ordinance?  No.  And  if  we  had  done  so  we  would  have  be* 
lied  the  conviction  of  our  whole  life,  as  well  as  the  express 
and  positive  utterances  of  the  article  under  consideration. 
Secondly,  because,  instead  of  approving  the  conclusion,  that 
infant  baptism  Ms  not  found  in  the  New  Testament  .  ...  by 
implication  from  any  portion  of  its  language^  we  proceed  to 
refute  this  very  conclusion,  by  giving  the  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally inspired  authority  of  the  New  Testament  fur  infant  bap- 
tism. Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  we  have  combated  this 
conclusion,  we  are  held  responsible  for  it  1  Could  anything 
be  more  unfair  or  unjust  ? 

Wo  now  lay  before  our  readers  our  reply  to  the  conclusion 
of  Neander  and  others.  After  stating  their  conclusion,  wo 
proceed,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  as  follows:  What  evidence 
have  we,  then,  that  infant  baptism  should  be  retained  in  the 
Church  as  most  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ  t  The 
arguments  which,  to  our  minds,  establish  this  point  asprobahle^ 
may  be  found  in  an  infinity  of  authois.  But  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  these  arguments  in  this  paper,  which  is  intended 
for  those,  and  those  only,  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  infant 
baptism. 
Yes,  ^  for  those,  and  those  only,  who  believe  in  the  doctrino 
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of  infant  baptism/  as  we  oorselves  do,  and  always  have  done. 
We  add,  in  passing,  if  we  had  been  concerned,  in  that  article, 
with  the  arguments  in  favor  of  infant  baptism,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  reprod  need  the  nnanswerable  arguments  of  Wat- 
son and  Wesley,  and  of  an  ^  infinity  of  authors '  besides.  It  is 
wonderful  to  us  that  Mr.  Miller,  who  has  undertaken  to  fur- 
nish a  treatise  on  infant  baptism  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  should  have  utterly  ignored  some  of  the  very 
best  of  those  arguments,  and  substituted,  in  their  place,  sophis- 
tical trash  of  his  own.  Determined  to  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, what  neither  Watson  nor  Wesley  could  find,  an  express 
eammand  in  support  of  infant  baptism,  he  has  treated  us  to 
^  the  abortion  of  imbecility  and  weakness'  already  alluded  to, 
and,  relying  on  this  as  sufficient,  he  has  neglected  and  despised 
the  great  arguments,  or  inferences  from  Scripture,  on  which 
they  planted  the  cause  of  infant  baptism.  Wo  are  abundantly 
prepared  to  show  this ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  ^  Methodist  truth' 
and  sound  logic,  we  will  show  this.  Did  not  Mr.  Miller  *  wake 
up  the  wrong  passenger '  i  No,  He  waked  up  the  right  pas- 
senger. For  it  is  high  time,  in  the  good  providence  of  Ood, 
that  the  sophistical  trash  of  Mr.  Miller  should  he  swept  away, 
and  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  Wesley  and  Watfon  re- 
stored to  their  rightful  place  in  the  theological  literature  of 
Methodism. 

^  But,  to  return  from  this  short  digression,  we  did  not  stop 
with  the  above  extract  from  the  article  on  the  history  of  infant 
baptism.  We  feared,  indeed,  if  we  stopped  there,  some  weak- 
minded  brother  might  conclude,  that  we  did  not  believe  that 
infant  baptism  ^  is  an  apostolic  ordinance.'  Hence,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  such  an  inference,  we  immediately  added  the 
following  woids :  ^  There  is  one  of  those  arguments,  however, 
which  falls  in  with  our  present  design  (namely,  the  design  to 
prevent  all  misconception  of  our  views).  It  is  found  in 
Knapp's  Theology  (which,  by  the  way,  contains  an  admirable 
summary  of  all  of  them),  and  it  is  in  these  words :  ^  The  most 
decisive  reason  is  the  following :  <'  Christ  did  not  indeed  ordain 
infaDt  baptism  expressly  f  Watson  and  Wesley,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  say  the  same  thing] ;  but  if  in  the  command  to  bap- 
11 
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tize  allf  be  had  wished  children  to  be  excepted,  he  miiBt  have 
ezpreeely  said  this."  (Matt  zz viii.)  Since  the  first  disciples 
of  Christ,  as  native  Jews,  never  doobted  that  children  were 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Israelitish  Church  by  circumcision, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  include  children  also  in  bap- 
tism, if  Christ  did  not  expressly  forbid  it.  Had  he,  there- 
fore, wished  that  this  should  be  done,  he  would  ha/oesaid  so  m 
definite  terms. 

Now,  Mr.  Miller,  with  his  usual  fairness,  quotes  only  the 
first  sentence  of  the  above  argument  from  Enapp.  The  twa 
following  sentences,  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  the  argument,  he  entirely  omiiSj  and  then  proceeds 
to  tear  the  argument  (previously  mangled  in  his  extract)  inta 
shreds,  by  a  method  of  maltreatment  peculiar  to  himself.  If 
he  had  laid  the  whole  argument  before  his  readers,  perhaps 
some  of  them,  more  clear-sighted  or  fair-minded  than  himself , 
might  have  seen  and  appreciated  its  force.  Be  this  as  it  may^ 
it  is  certain  that  the  argument,  as  mutilated  by  Mr.  Miller, 
is  deprived  of  its  clearness  and  force,  and,  consequently,  more 
easily  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  he  pours  upon  it. 
How  little  he  was  aware— poor  man  1 — that  the  ridicule  and 
scorn  which  he  thus  poured  upon  Enapp  and  the  Southern^ 
Review^  also  fell  on  the  heads  of  Watson  and  Wesley,  as  well 
as  on  other  great  lights  of  Methodism  1  This,  to  his  great 
shame  and  sorrow,  he  will  be  presently  made  to  see. 

But  this  is  not  all.  He  has  been  careful  to  conceal,  also,  the 
very  emphatic  and  significant  words  which  we  added  to  the 
extract  from  Enapp.  If  these  words  had  been  quoted  by  Mr. 
Miller  they  would  have  shown  our  true  position,  and  put  to 
the  blush  his  unscrupulous  assertion,  that  ^  he  [Dr.  Bledsoe] 
finds  no  support  in  the  New  Testament'  for  Infant  Baptism. 
We  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  lay  these  decisive  words  before  oar 
readers,  and  then  leave  them  to  determine  if  Mr.  Miller  ought 
not  to  blush  all  the  way  down  to  his  boots.  Here  they  are : 
*  It  was  not  only  natural  [repeating  the  words  of  Enapp]  that 
t^ey  should^  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  they  wovld^  include 
children  in  baptism,  as  the  event  has  shown.  [The  italics  are 
in  Art  on  Hist  of  Infant  Baptism.]    Yet  Christ,  foreseeing 
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tiie  event,  did  not  forbid  it  (i.  e.,  infant  baptism).  Sence  it 
{infant  baptism)  must  have  been  agreeable  to  his  will.' 
(p.  836.)  Now,  here  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  Christ  knew 
lu8  disciples  would  understand  him  to  include  infant  baptism 
in  his  command  to  ^  baptize  allj^  and  that  he  so  allowed  them 
to  understand  him.  It  is  affirmed,  moreover,  that  his  disciples 
did  80  understand  him,  as  the  event  (or  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism) has  shown.  *  Hence'  [the  inevitable  conclusion  is  drawn] 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism  ^  must  have  been  agreeable 
TO  HIS  WILL.'  Now  who,  we  ask,  can  look  this  language  in 
the  face,  and  yet  assert,  as  Mr.  Miller  does,  that  Dr.  Bledsoe 
^  finds  no  support  in  the  New  Testament '  for  the  practice  of  ^ 
mfant  baptism  ?  How  can  he  so  boldly  assert  this,  we  ask, 
and  *'  still  retain  a  conscience  void  of  offence '  ?  In  only  one 
way,  we  humbly  apprehend,  and  that  is,  by  having  no  oon- 
eeienoeatall. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  argument  from  Knapp  in  the 
Southern  Review^  on  which  Mr.  Miller  pours  his  contempt,  is 
the  first  great  argument  Mr.  Watson  himself  uses  in  favor  of 
infant  baptism.  After  asserting  that  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  infant  baptism  show  that  it  rests  ^  upon  the  strongest  basis 
of  Scbiptubal  authority,'  Mr.  Watson  proceeds  to  give  the 
following  as  his  first  great  argument  in  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  assertion :  ^  As  it  has  been  established  that  baptism  was 
put  by  our  Lord  himself  and  his  apostles  in  the  room  of  cir- 
cumcision, as  an  initiatory  rite  into  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
as  the  infant  children  believers  under  the  Old  Testament  were 
entitled  to  the  covenant  benefits  of  the  latter  ordinance,  and 
the  children  of  Christian  believers  are  not  expressly  eosduded 
from  entering  into  the  same  covenant  by  baptism^  the  absence 
of  such  an  explicit  eosclusion  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  title  to 
baptism.^  * 

Now,  here  is  precisely  the  same  ^  argument  from  silence,' 
or  from  ^  the  absence '  of  any  ^  explicit  exclusion '  of  infants 
from  the  rite  of  baptism,  which  Mr.  Miller  deems  so  ineffably 
weak  in  the  great  work  of  Enapp  and  in  the  SoiUhem  Review. 
Will  he  ridicule  it  in  Mr.  Watson  ?    Or  will  the  authority  of 

1  Institates.    Ptut  IV.    Chap.  ILL 
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Mr.  Watson  so  clear  up  his  mental  vision,  and  so  brighten  his 
logical  faculties,  as  to  enable  him  to  see  the  force  o^  the  same 
argument  in  him  which  appeared  so  weak  in  Dr.  Enapp  ? 

Again,  says  Mr.  Watson,  *  If  it  had  been  intended  to  exclude 
infants  from  entering  into  the  new  covenant  by  baptism,  the 
absence  of  every  expression  to  this  effect  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, must  have  been  misleading  to  all  men,  and  especially  to 
the  Jewish  believers.^  What  shall  we  say,  then  ?  Shall  we 
say  that  Christ  intended  to  mislead  all  men  by  his  silence, 
especially  the  Jewish  believers,  or  his  immediate  disciples;  or 
that  he  intended  them  to  baptize  infants?  Shall  we  say  that 
he  meant  to  mislead  his  Apostles,  and  other  Jewish  disciples, 
or  that  he  meant  them  to  practice  infant  baptism?  Most 
assuredly,  that  he  meant  them  to  practice  infant  baptism,  as 
they  didj  in  consequence  of  his  command  to  baptize  o^,  with- 
out any  express  exclusion  of  infants. 

What  says  Mr.  Miller  now  ?  Is  not  his  crest  a  little  fallen? 
Or  is  he  still  as  full  of  fight  as  ever,  and  his  feathers  as  fierce  ? 
Not  knowing  exactly  how  this  is,  we  will  first  corroborate 
the  argument  of  Enapp,  and  the  Southern  lieview^  and  Mr. 
Watson,  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wesley.  For,  in  dealing 
with  those  whose  mental  eye-sight  is  dim,  and  whose  logical 
faculty  is  weak,  we  must  needs  call  in  the  aid  of  authority. 
If  Mr.  Miller,  for  example,  cannot  see  the  force  of  an  argu- 
ment in  Enapp,  or  in  the  Southern  Review^  we  must  show 
him  the  same  argument  in  Wesley.  In  other  words,  if  he 
cannot  see  for  himself,  and  walk  alone  in  the  clear  light  of 
logic,  come  from  what  source  it  may,  then  we  must  restore 
the  use  of  leading-strings,  just  to  help  his  unsteady,  tottering 
steps  a  little.  Hear,  then,  the  words  of  Mr.  Wesley :  *  If  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  [as  it  was],  when  they  gathered 
proselytes  out  of  all  nations,  to  admit  children  into  the  Church 
by  circumcision,  though  they  could  actually  believe  the  law  and 
obey  it,  then  the  Apostles,  making  proselytes  to  Christianity 
by  baptism,  could  never  think  of  excluding  children,  whom 
the  Jews  always  admitted  (the  reason  for  admission  bein&:  the 
same),  unless  our  Lord  had  expressly  forbidden  it.  It  follows^ 
the  Aposiies  baptized  infants.     T/ierefore^  they  are  thej^oper 
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mbjects  of  baptism.^  Admirable  logic,  this;  far  better  for 
Bome  minds,  no  doubt,  than  the  logic  of  Knapp,  because  it  is 
found  in  Wesley.  But  in  no  other  respect  is  it  better  than 
Knapp's,/<:>r  it  is  essentially  the  same. 

Every  other  Methodist,  we  believe,  who  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  infant  baptism,  has  approved  this  argument,  except 
Mr.  Miller.  Thus  says  Professor  McCIintock  :  ^  But  although 
there  are  no  express  examples  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  hti^* 
Mzing  inftLUtSj  there  is  no  proof  they  were  exclttded.  ....  Be- 
sides, if  children  were  not  to  be  baptized,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  would  have  been  expressly  forbidden.*  Most 
assuredly,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  if  Christ  did  not 
intend  infants  to  be  baptized,  il '  would  have  been  expressly 
forbidden.'  But  it  was  not  expressly  forbidden,  either  by  him 
or  his  Apostles,  and,  therefore^  he  intended  them  to  be  baptized. 
Such  is  the  argument  of  Professor  McCIintock,  as  well  as  of 
Knapp  and  the  Sovihem  Review. 

Adam  Clarke  also  says :  The  Apostles  *  now  received  the 
command  to  teach  and  proselyte  all  the  nations,  and  baptfze 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  they  must  necessarily  under- 
stand that  infants  were  included ;  nor  could  they,  the  custom 
of  the  country  being  considered^  have  understood  our  Lord 
differently,  unless  he  had^  in  the  most  express  termSj  said  that 
they  were  not  to  baptize  children^  which  neither  he  nor  his 
Apostles  did.*    (Matt,  xxviii.  19.) 

In  like  manner,  our  old  friend,  Dr.  Nast,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  quotation  from  him,  uses  these  words :  ^  Infants 
had  been  incorporated  into  the  Jewish  Church  by  circumcision, 
and  a  change  of  their  relation  to  the  New  Testament  Church 
would  have  required  a  positioe  declaration  on  the  part  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.*  But  as  it  is  universally  conceded 
that  there  is  no  such  positive  declaration,  it  follows  that  infants 
should  be  baptized.  Thus  Dr.  Nast,  as  well  as  Adam  Clarke, 
McCIintock,  Wesley,  and  Watson,  uses  precisely  the  same  argn* 
ment  as  Enapp  and  the  Southern  Review. 

What  will  Mr.  Miller  do  now  ?  Will  he  still  insist  that  we 
should  be  excluded  from  our  oflSce  of  teacher  of  ^  Methodist 
truth,'  because  it  is  unknown  to  us?    Will  he  still  contend 
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that  he  is  the  true  expooent  of  ^  Methodist  truth,'  and  that  all 
other  MethodistSi  with  John  Wesley  at  their  head,  are  in  the 
wrong  ?  If  so,  we  can  only  liken  him  to  the  soldier,  who  was 
put  in  an  awkward  squad,  either  because  he  could  not,  or 
would  not,  keep  step  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  who 
thereupon  complained  bitterly  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
whole  company  that  did  keep  the  step.  Or  to  the  French  girl, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  expressed  to  her  mother  very 
great  wonder  at  the  strange  fact,  that  she  was  always  right, 
while  other  people  were  always  wrong  whenever  she  differed 
from  them.  But  even  if  he  is  right,  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  denounce  us,  and  seek*  to  disgrace  the  SotUhem  Review^ 
as  unfit  to  represent  ^  Methodist  truth '  (of  which  he  seems  to 
claim  a  monopoly),  simply  on  account  of  views  which  we  hold 
in  common  with  such  Methodists  as  Wesley,  and  Watson,  and 
Clarke,  and  McClintock,  and  Nast,  not  to  mention  a  host  of 
others.  Hence,  if  every  one  is  to  be  discredited  and  denounced 
because  he  does  not  agree  with  Methodist  teachings,  then,  in 
the  name  of  truth  and  justice,  let  Mr.  Miller  be  discredited 
and  denounced,  for,  in  regard  to  such  teachings,  he  is  at  war 
with  Wesley,  and  Watson,  and  Clarke,  and  McClintock,  and 
Kast,  and  others,  while  we  do  most  perfectly  agree  with  them. 

Item  second :  *  It  is  unworthy  of  the  man  and  of  his  cause  fbr  him  to  tell 
us,  half  apologetically,  that  **  hundreds  of  learned  Pedohaptists  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.**  It  may  he  answered  truly,  that  **  hundreds  of 
learned  Pedohaptists "  believe  all  the  monstrous  things  that  the  harlot  of 
Rome  teaches;  **  hundreds  of  learned  Pedohaptists *'  believe  all  the  errors  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  of  the  Luthem  Church,  etc. ;  but  is  that  any  Justifi- 
cation for  a  Methodist  preacher,  who,  at  his  ordination,  solemnly  promised 
**  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to 
God's  word,**  to  Uach  and  practice  what  he  cannot  find  one  **  express  word 
of  Christ  or  his  Apostles  **  to  support  ?  Many  of  "  the  learned  Pedohaptists  ** 
who  comfort  Dr.  B.,  by  declaring  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to 
warrant  infant  baptism,  were  German  ratitmaUsts,  notwitlistanding  they  were 
nominal  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  tbeir  writings  are  replete 
with  positions  and  sentiments  abhorrent  to  our  standard  of  faith.' 

Kow,  we  want  no  comfort  or  support  in  the  declaration, 
<  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  warrant  infant 
baptism,'  for,  as  we  have  seen,  we  have  made  no  such  declara- 
tion.   On  the  contrary,  we  have  found  much  in  ^  the  New 
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Testament  to  warrant  infant  baptism ' — as  mnch,  indeed,  as 
either  Watson  or  Wesley  has  ever  found  there.  We  only  * 
assert  that  we  can  find  no  ^  express  command '  for  infant  bap- 
tism in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  this  position,  which  is  so 
obnozions  to  Mr.  Miller,  we  have  the  support  and  comfort  of 
all  the  great  authorities  of  the  Methodist  Church,  as  well  as  of 
writers  on  Pedobaptism. 

Nor  have  we  quoted  a  single  ^  German  rationalist '  in  favor 
of  our  real  positions.  We  have  only  quoted  Enapp  and 
Keander:  the  one  for  the  position,  that  there  is  no  express 
comrhand  for  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the 
other  for  the  historical  fact,  that  Tertullian  is  the  first  writer 
who  makes  any  distinct  mention  of  infant  baptism.  Every 
tyro  in  theology,  or  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  does  know, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  they  were  not  ^  German  rationalists.' 
On  the  contrary,  when  Strauss,  the  great  ^  German  rational- 
ist,'  sent  forth  his  Life  of  Christ j  Neander  was  the  first  great 
leader  of  Gern^n  thought  who,  by  fiis  Life  of  Christy  assailed 
that  giant  of  rationalism,  and  laid  him  low.  Nor  was  any 
tiieologian  in  all  Germany  freer  from  the  taint  of  rationid- 
ism  than  was  George  Christian  Enapp.  We  can  assure  Mr. 
Miller  that,  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  these  great  men 
are  entitled  to  a  little  respect  and  deference,  even  from  him. 
We  are  happy,  indeed,  in  being  associated  with  such  names, 
and  are  willing  to  take  our  share  of  the  spite  and  venom 
which  he  is  pleased  to  spit  upon  their  venerable  names.  He 
may  identify,  if  he  pleases,  their  simple  and  sober  statement 
of  facts  with  ^  the  raving  insanities  of  the  Mun^terites ' ;  but 
they  were,  none  the  less,  great  evangelical  divines,  as  remark- 
able for  the  simplicity  and  fervor  of  their  piety,  as  for  the 
▼ast  extent  of  their  erudition.  But,  whatever  Mr.  Miller  may 
be  pleased  to  think  of  ue,  we  insist  that  he  should  not  be  so 
terrifioally  hard  on  them,  as  they  never  had  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions,  and  could  not  have  foreseen  the  positions  he 
would  be  pleased  to  assume  on  the  subject  of  infant  bap- 
tism. They  could  not,  therefore,  have  intended  to  insult 
him. 

We  beg  leave,  in  conclusion,  to  read  Mr.  Miller  a  lesson 
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of  moderation,  candor,  and  good  manners  out  of  a  work  which 
he  has  repeatedly  quoted,  and  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  a 
*  great  History  of  the  Church.*  ^  Dr.  Schaff,  in  the  work 
referred  to,  nses  the  following  words  in  relation  to  the  qnesr 
tion  whether  infants  were  baptized  in  the  primitive  Church: 
^  This  question  we  must  answer  in  the  affirmative  [as  we  our- 
selves have  done],  though  we  have  encountered  not  only  the 
Baptists,  hU  also  the  aiUharuy  of  many  celebrated  Pedobap- 
tist  divineSf  and  among  them  the  venerable  Dr.  Neander^  who 
denies  [as  we  do  not]  the  existence  of  infant  baptism  in  the 
apostolic  Church.'  *  Now,  this  is,  in  substance  if  not  in  form, 
precisely  the  same  statement  made  by  ourselves,  and  which 
has  kindled  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Miller.  But,  in  a  foot-tiote. 
Dr.  Schaff  points  out  the  great  difference  between  the  posi- 
tion of  ^  the  venerable  Neander,'  and  that  of  the  Baptists,  in 
order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  shield  his  great  name  from  the 
aspersions  of  pig-headed  Pedobaptists.  Not  so,  Mr.  Miller. 
He  not  only  identifies  the  position  of  Neander  with  that  of 
the  Pedobaptists,  but  also  rails  at  him  as  guilty  of  ^  the  raving 
insanities  of  the  Munsterites '  I  Nay,  he  includes  us  in  the 
same  category  and  the  same  railing,  though  we  have  con* 
tended,  in  opposition  to  Neander,  that  infant  baptism  woe  in 
existence  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  endeavored  to  establish 
our  opposition !  Having  done  all  this,  Mr.  Miller  then  towers 
in  the  rage  of  his  righteous  indignation,  as  if  he  were  deter- 
mined to  annihilate  the  poor,  insignificant  editor  of  the 
Southern  Beview.  Only  hear  him,  gentle  reader,  and  then 
judge  for  yourself. 

Item  the  third :  *  May  a  preacher  among  us  embrace  any  absurd  fiincy  of 
these  theological  Don  Quixotes,  and  Justify  himself  by  coolly  telling  us, 
**  Hundreds  of  learned*'  ?  etc  And,  more  than  this,  shall  we  publish  his 
dreams  thus  justified  ^'  under  the  auspices  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South  "  (see 
ti^t  coYCT  of  the  Southern  Review),  and  so  become  a  party  to  the  dream  f 
For  ourselves,  we  have  more  than  once  defended  the  Southern  Review  on  the 
Annual  Conference  floor,  not  because  we  believed  it  perfectly  fkulilees,  but 
because  we  hoped  that  after  the  astute  editor  got  through  reviewing  *'  The 
Theodicy,"  and  explaining  his  reasons  for  becoming  a  Methodist,  the  Reviem 
would  become  a  medium  for  our  higher  literature.* 

1  Milter  on  Infant  Baptism,  p.  46, 

2  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  {  148. 
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Abenrd  fancy  of  these  theological  Don  Quixotes !  Neander 
asserts,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Tertullian  is  the  first  writer  who 
speaks  of  infant  baptism.  And  in  onr  article  on  the  History 
of  Infant  Baptism  we  said,  and  we  now  repeat,  that  ^  Tertul- 
lian is  the  first  writer  in  the  Church  who  makes  any  express 
mention  of  the  custom  of  infant  baptism.'  Now,  this  is  our 
candid  opinion.  We  should,  if  possible,  be  glad  to  find  this 
custom  mentioned  by  all  the  early  writers  of  the  Church — by 
Hermas,  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  IrensBus  and  all  the  rest  But 
after  the  most  careful  and  conscientious  invec^tigation,  we  have 
been  able  to  find  no  such  corroboration  of  the  views  we  hold, 
nor  do  we  need  it.  We  stand  on  the  Word  of  God.  If  Mr. 
Miller  is  right,  and  we  are  wrong,  as  to  t^e  testimony  of 
Hermas,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenseus  to  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  in  which  we  both  believe,  it  is  our  misfortune,  and 
not  our  fault  As  to  this  simple  matter  of  fact^  the  greatest 
of  Ecclesiastical  Historians  may  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  Miller  may 
be  right;  but  .is  such  difference  of  opinion,  we  ask  the  reader, 
BuflScient  to  justify  a  young  man  in  pronouncing  the  sober  and 
mature  decision  of  Neander  an  '  absurd  fancy,'  and  Neand^ 
himself  a  *  theological  Don  Quixote  '1  But,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  the  great  Ecclesiastical  Historian  is  right,  and  the 
young  man  is  wrong.  He  is  only  puffed  up  ^  with  the  conceit 
of  knowledge  without  the  reality.' 

But  that  which  seems  to  have  kindled  his  orthodoxy  into 
its  fiercest  flames,  is  the  admission  made  by  us,  that  ^  there  is 
no  express  command  for  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.' For  this  we  have  quoted  the  authority  of  George 
Christian  Knapp,  and  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Jacob,  D.  D. — a 
learned  evangelical  divine  of  the  Church  of  England — and  no 
German  rationalist  whatever.  Is  this,  too,  an  ^  absurd  fancy'  ? 
and  are  these  learned  divines,  known  all  over  the  world,  ex- 
cept in  Mr.  Miller's  neighborhood,  as  possessing  great,  calm, 
judicial  minds ;  are  they,  we  ask,  only  crack  brained  ^  theo- 
logical Don  Quixotes'  ?  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  ^  ab- 
surd fancy,'  as  Mr.  Miller  is  pleased  to  call  it,  is  also  found  in 
Wiesley  and  Watson,  as  well  as  in  Enapp  and  Jacob.  Are 
they,  too,  *  theological  Don  Quixotes '  ?    Ah !  gentle  reader. 
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is  it  not  a  shame/is  it  not  an  ineffaceable  disgrace  to  the  Meth- 
odism of  the  present  day,  that  the  obsolete  ^  dream '  of  a  Wes- 
ley and  a  Watson  should  be  published  ^  nnder  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  South'  ?  And  is  it  not  high 
time  that  the  SoiUJiem  Heview^  in  which  this  obsolete  ^  dream,' 
this  old,  ^  absurd  fancy,'  is  proclaimed  to  the  brilliant  young 
men  of  the  rising  generation,  should  be  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence, to  make  way  for  a  better  Methodist  Quarterly,  with  a 
more  promising  editor  at  its  head  ?^ 

After  *the  astute  editor'  gets  *  through  revieWing  tfie 
Theodicy.^  Another  proof  of  the  writer's  petty  spite.  We 
have  not  reviewed  a  Theodicy  nor  any  other  of  the  works 
written  by  us.  When  our  Theodicy  first  appeared,  it  was  vio- 
lently attacked  in  a  Southern  Quarterly,  and  the  unknown 
author  was  assailed  by  misrepresentations  and  sophistries 
almost  half  as  bad  as  those  of  Mr.  Miller  now  under  con- 
sideration.  We  made  no  reply.  For  nearly  twenty  years  we 
patiently  waited,  believing  that  time  would  rectify  the  unjust 
epithets  and  misrepresentations  of  the  reviewer.  It  was  only 
after  we  had  a  Review  of  our  own  that  we  replied  to  that 
attack,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Miller  is  pleased  to  call,  with  hia 
usual  fairness  and  candor,  the  ^  reviewing  of  the  Theodicy.^ 

He  seems  to  be  very  much  shocked,  too,  that  we  should 
have  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  *  Why  and  How  I  Be- 
came a  Methodist ';  or,  as  it  might  have  been  more  properly 
worded.  How  I  Discovered  that  I  was  a  Methodist  from  the 
Beginning.  It  is  true  that  we  did,  at  the  instance  and  request 
of  many  of  our  Methodist  friends,  begin  such  an  explanation 
of  the  genesis  of  our  religious  opinions,  and,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  we  mean  to  finish  it  We  expected,  of  course,  tp  encoun- 
ter the  sneers  of  those  enemies  of  Methodism,  whose  vanity 
sees  vanity  in  almost  everything  done  by  others ;  but  we  did 
not  anticipate,  we  confess,  any  such  sneer  from  any  man  call- 
ing himself  a  Methodist.  But  for '  The  Cummins  Movement,' 
our  explanation  would  have  been  continued  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  S&uihem  Review ;  and  but  for  the  Miller  move- 
ment it  would  have  been  resumed  in  the  present  issue.  We 
do  hope,  however,  when  it  shall  have  been  completed  (if  that 
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shonld  ever  be)  to  fornish  the  readers  of  the  Southern  Review 
with  almost  as  good  a  literature  as  the  lucubration  of  Mr. 
Miller  in  the  Central  Methodist. 

^If  we  are  compelled  to  part  with  either,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  in  our  choice.'  He  need  part  with  neither.  If  Mr. 
Miller  will  jnst  be  so  good  as  to  exchange  his  Methodism  for 
Wesley's  or  Watson's,  he  will  no  longer  have  any  quarrel  with 
the  Southern  Review. 

Bnt,  to  speak  the  plain  trath,  all  this  talk  and  hnbbnb 
abont  Methodism  is  childish.    We  have  not  assailed  Meth- 
odism, nor  any  doctrine  of  Methodism,  much  less  the  doctrine 
of  infant  baptism.    On  the  contrary,  we  have,  from  the  be- 
ginning, expressed  onr  belief  in  this  doctrine  as  clearly  and 
distinctly  as  possible.     But  this  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Miller. 
We  mnst  not  only  believe  the  doctrine,  bnt  also  believe  in  the 
very  grounds  or  arguments  he  is  pleased  to  prescribe  to  us. 
He  does  us  no  wrong  in  ridiculing  and  rejecting  our  positions 
and  arguments,  though  they  are  precisely  those  of  Wesley, 
Watson,  and  other  distinguished  Methodists;  but  if  we  only 
neglect  to  use  one  of  the  arguments  of  his  precious  little  book, 
he  is  all  fire  and  tow.    The  question  is,  then,  not  about  Meth- 
odism, nor  any  doctrine  of  Methodism,  but  about  Mr.  Miller^s 
supremacy  in  the  realms  of  Methodism.    We  must  stand  on 
his  g^unds,  or  we  shall  not  stand  at  all.    We  must  see  with 
his  eyes,  or  we  shall  not  see  at  all.    We  may  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  and  in  all  the  arguments  by  Wesley, 
Watson,  and  others  in  its  favor,  but  all  this  shall  go  for  noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing,  unless  we  also  adopt  his  crotchets  in 
support  of  the  doctrine !    In  other  words,  we  must  desert  the 
old,  beaten  track  of  the  founder  and  fathers  of  Methodism, 
and  tread  most  implicitly  in  his  footsteps,  or  we  shall  not  be 
eoDsidered  Methodists  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  we  shall  be 
daseed  liiith  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  found 
fToilty  of  ^  the  insane  ravings 'of  the  fanatical  Munsterites. 
We  cannot  easily  submit  to  such  claims,  nor  acknowledge  the 
ineffable,  sublime  superiority  of  Mr.  Millcr^s  wisdom,  learn- 
ing, and  logic,  on  which  they  are  founded.    For,  if  we  know 
what  a  Methodist  i&^heis  a  free  m^an ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
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learn  that  there  is  in  the  Meth^ist  Charch  any  logical  Lord, 
Dictator,  or  infallible  Pope,  to  whom  all  minds  must  look  for 
direction,  or  else  be  denounced  as  insane,  raving,  fanatical 
Monsterites.  We  have  yet  to  learn,  in  other  words,  that  all 
Methodists,  old  or  young,  wise  or  foolish,  learned  or  ignorant, 
must  watch  Mr.  Miller's  debate  with  the  Campbellites,  and 
learn  how  to  argue  from  him,  or  el3e  come  under  the  ban  of 
heresy.  Who  is  this  young  man,  we  ask,  who  thus  sets  himself 
up— but  we  forbear. 

Par.  Y. — As  we  do  not  intend  to  take  this  paragraph  to 
pieces,  or  to  notice  it  any  further  than  we  have  already  done, 
BO  we  might  refuse  to  spread  on  our  pages  such  an  exuberant 
farrago  of  bad  rhetoric  and  worse  logic,  had  we  not  promised 
to  lay  every  word  of  this  most  extraordinary  production  before 
our  readers.  So  here  it  is ;  the  reader  can  peruse,  it  and  make 
his  own  reflections : 

*  Dr.  B]ed8oe*8  **  more  profound  anal  jsis  and  explanation,**  by  which  he 
satisfles  himself  on  the  matter  of  in&nt  baptism,  strikes  us  as  wonderftiL  E. 
g.,  he  says,  quoting  from  Knapp'$  Theology,  **  The  most  decisive  reason  is 
the  following :  Christ  did  not,  indeed,  ordain  infant  baptism  expressly ;  but* 
if,  in  his  command  to  baptize  aU  he  had  wished  children  to  be  excepted,  he 
must  have  expressly  said  this.**  (p.  885.)  Dr.  B.  says  this  **  falls  in  with 
our  [his]  present  design.'*  He  accordingly  takes  this  as  **  (Aa  moti  dedske 
reason"  for  infant  baptism  1  We  never  knew  before  that  absolute  tUenee 
upon  a  subject,  especially  when  that  subject  had  net)er  been  mentioned,  could 
be  a  **  decisive  reason  **  for  it  Let  us  apply  this  style  of  reasoning  (?)  to 
adult  baptism.  Suppose  Christ  had  never  **  ordained  **  adult  baptism.  Dr. 
B.  says  he  ^  did  not  indeed  ordain  infant  baptism  expressly.**  Again,  sup- 
pose "  no  express  word  of  the  Apostles**  had  ever  been  spoken  for  it.  Dr. 
B.  says, "  We  justify  the  rite  ....  not  on  any  express  word  of  Christ  or  hi$ 
Apostles."  Kow,  we  say,  suppose  this  absolute  silence  reigned  through  tfie 
Naw  Testament  with  reference  to  baptizing  men  and  women,  would  any 
man  of  ordinary  sanity  imagine  that  this  sUenee  is  a ''  decisive  reason  '*  for 
baptizing  men  and  women  ?  This  only  places  adult  baptism  where  Dr.  B. 
places  infant  baptism.  The  fact  is,  the  argument  ex  silentio  is  not  worth  a 
fig,  except  as  a  purely  collateral  or  presumptive  process.  If  Christ  never 
ordained  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  if  his.  Apostles  never  uttered  a  word  in 
&vor  of  it,  then  th^  silence  cannot  lie  taken  as  **  a  decisive  reason  for  it," 
any  more  than  their  silence  can  be  taken  as  **  a  decisive  reason  '*  for  the  Bo- 
man  hierarchy,  concerning  which  they  uttered  no  word  of  approval* 

We  shall  barely  notice,  in  passing,  two  things  in  this  re- 
markable extract.    First,  the  mutilation  of  oar  extract  from 
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Enapp,  by  omitting  its  last  two  and  most  conclnsive  sentences, 
and  also  oar  own  words  immediatelj  following  tl^at  extract, 
and  which  end  with  the  emphatic  words :  ^Bence  it  [in/ant 
iajptiem]  must  have  heen  agreeable  to  hie  [ChrUVs\  wUV  And, 
secondly,  the  suppression  of  the  grounds  of  oar  belief  in  infant 
baptism  by  the  very  convenient  use  of  the  points  ....  He 
seems  determined  that  his  readers  shoald  not  see  any  evidence 
of  onr  belief  in  the  rite  of  infant  baptism. 

Par.  VI. — In  this  paragraph  the  writer  proceeds  to  find  an 
express  command  for  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testament. 
Has  he  found  it  ?  If  so,  all  that  we  have  to  say  is,  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  he  came  so  late  in  the  history  of  Methodism;  other- 
wise be  might  have  saved  Wesley,  Watson,  and  other  great 
lights  of  our  Church,  from  having  made  the  fatal  admission 
(as  he  esteems  it),  that  there  is  no  such  command  in  the  New 
Testament  But  we  shall  follow  him,  item  by  item,  that  we 
may  see  and  understand  the  nature  of  this  new  and  wonderful 
discovery  of  the  young  Methodist. 

It&mfini:  /Bat  is  it  a  fact  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  contain 
^a  single  express  declaration,  or  word,  in  favor  of  infant  baptism*'?  Dr. 
B.,  who  believes  '^  the  baptism  of  young  children  is  to  be  retained  in  the 
Church,"  so  ajQIrms.  We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  this  opinion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
shoald;  becaase  the  absard  and  self-annihilating  and  contradictory  attitade 
of  a  man  who  deliberately  administers  a  rite  in  the  name  of  Jesas  Christ,  for 
.which  Cbriah  never  uttered  one  word,  renders  that  opinion,  in  this  case,  sim- 
ply nugatory.  And  yet  it  mast  lie  upon  the  surface  to  every  unbiased  reader, 
that  if  the  great  commission  given  by  Jesus  Christ  does  not  ^*  ordain  infant 
baptism,**  then  it  does  not  ordain  anything.  Matthew  zxviiL  19 — '*  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  di»eiple  (nuUheteuiaU)  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Qhost,"  etc.,  is  the  only  authority 
we  have  for  administering  baptism  to  any  one.  Now,  according  to  Article 
17  of  our  religioa  (which  can  be  abundantly  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Bible),  baptism  is  a  sign  that  the  party  receiving  it  has  been  made  a  child  of 
God.' 

NoWyOn  this  remarkable  passage  v^e  have  several  reflections 
to  offer,  which,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  will  justify  the 
assertion  already  made  by  us,  that  it  is  ^  an  abortion  of  mental 
imbecility  and  weakness.'  First,  the  question  is,  not  whether 
the  great  commission  ^  ordains  infant  baptism,'  but  how  it  or- 
daine  it.    That  is  to  say,  whether  it  ordains  infant  baptism 
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empreseli/y  or  odIj  by  neceeeary  implication.  We  have  aflserted, 
from  the  beginDing,  that,  consid'eriDg  the  cusioma  of  the  age, 
and  the  persons  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed  by  our 
Lord,  he  intended  them  to  understand  him  as  intending  infant 
baptism,  and  that  they  did  so  understand  him.  But  this  in- 
ference  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Miller.  Nay,  he  ridicnles  and 
rejects  this  view  of  Enapp,  Jacob,  Wesley,  Watson  and  a  host 
of  other  Pedobaptists,  and  undertakes  to  show,  in  opposition 
to  their  admission,  that  the  words  of  the  commission  are  an  €sd- 
press  command  to  ordain  infant  baptism. 

But  how  does  he  show  this  ?  Does  he  show  that,  in  th*e 
words  of  the  commission,  infants  are  even  mentioned  ?  Na 
He  does  not  even  pretend  to  show  any  such  thing.  Christ 
merely  commands  his  disciples  to  baptize  all  nations,  but 
whether  these  words  include  infants  or  not  is  a  matter  ofinr 
ference.  Let  him  show  us,  we  say,  an  express  command  for 
infant  baptism.  He  has,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  attempted 
to  show  by  logic  that  this  is  an  express  command  t  But  if  he 
will  show  us  an  express  command^  we  promise  him  that  we 
will  see  it,  without  the  aid  of  his  logic,  by  the  use  of  our  eyes 
alone.  There  was  an  ^  express  command '  for  the  circumcision 
of  infants,  which  all  men  could,  and  did  see  without  the  aid 
of  logic.  Thus,  in  Genesis  zvii.  10  it  is  said  :  ^  Every  man- 
child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised.'  This  is  express.  But 
where,  we  ask,  is  there  any  bimilar  command  for  the  baptism 
of  infants  ?  Where,  in  other  words,  is  it  said,  the  infants 
among  you  shall  be  baptized  t  Till  he  can  show  us  some  such 
words,  or  command,  we  must  still  adhere  to  the  admission  of 
the  great  Pedobaptists  of  the  past,  that  the  New  Testament  ^ 
does  not  expressly  enjoin  the  duty  of  baptizing  infants. 

In  his  little  work  on  Infant  Baptism^  Mr.  Miller  attempts 
to  show,  by  logicj  that  the  great  commission  is  a  command  to 
baptize  infants.  Thus  he  says :  ^  We  propose  to  show  a  com- 
mand (the  italics  are  his)  for  infant  baptism.  Now,  to  deter- 
mine to  whom  a  command  extends  it  is  not  necessary  to  fix  or 
aetermine  the  age^  or  sex^  or  name  of  the  party  contemplated. 
The  only  thing  necessary  to  be  determined  in  order  to  ascei^ 
tain  whether  the  command  extends  to  this,  that,  or  the  other 
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ease,  is  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  the  doss  contem- 
plated in  the  command We  shall  apply  thie  method  of 

proof  to  infant  baptism,  thns:  In  Matt  xxviii.  19,  20|  we  are 
commanded,  *<  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  (disciple)  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  etc.  Now,  the  only  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  do  infants  belong  to  the  claes  contemplated  in  the 
command  t  The  class  h^^  aU  nations."  Are  infants  any  part 
of  that  class  ?  If  so,  then  the  command  to  baptize  them  is  as 
imperative  as  it  is  to  baptize  any  others  belonging  to  that 
class.'  (pp.  13, 14.)  Thns,  having  undertaken  to  show  ^  a  com- 
mand,' in  which  infant  baptism  is  expressly  enjoined,  he  pro- 
duces the  words  of  a  command,  and  then  proves,  by  a  logical 
inference^  that  they  do  extend  to  infants  as  well  as  to  any 
others  t  Why,  have  we  not  done  the  same  thing,  and  that, 
too,  in  company  with  many  of  the  best  logicians  in  the  world  t 
Not  liking  onr  logical  inference,  however,  he  must  have  one 
of  his  own.  Bat  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  his 
logical  inference  is  better  than  any  ever  seen  or  heard  of  before, 
and  entirely  eclipses  the  reasoning  faculty  of  the  Pedobaptist 
world,  still  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  logical  inference^  which  he 
naes  to  show  that  his  ^  command '  to  baptize  infants  is  really  a 
command  to  baptize  them  I 

This  is  not  all.  This  precious  bit  of  logic  of  his  is  a  sheer 
sophism.  It  is  perpetrated  in  direct  violation,  if  not  in  pro- 
found ignorance,  of  one  of  the  very  first  and  most  universally 
recognized  canons,  or  rules,  of  hermeneutical  science.  The 
language  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  every-day,  common  life ;  and 
it  is  addressed  to  men  whom  it  supposes  will  use  their  reason 
or  common  sense  in  the  understanding  of  its  import ;  a  suppo- 
sition, alas  t  which  is  not  always  realized,  even  among  the 
students  and  teachers  of  Biblical  theology.  For,  instead  of 
applying  the  well-known  lav)s  of  language  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  they  too  often  come  with  their  dry,  abstract, 
cbop-logic  to  pervert  its  meaning,  and  debase  its  sublime 
teaching.  No  style  of  logic  ever  invented  by  the  art  of  man 
would  make  wilder  work  with  the  Word  of  God  than  that 
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adopted  and  applied  by  Mr.  Miller.    Let  ns,  then,  see  a  few  of 
'the  concIneiooB  to  which  it  would  inevitably  lead. 

Take  this  command,  for  example,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.*  (Mark  xvi.  16.) 
Now,  here  Hhe  class  is'  every  creature.  But  stocks,  and 
stones,  and  dumb  brutes  are  ^  a  part  of  this  class.'  Shall  we, 
then,  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Miller's  logic,  preach  the  Gospel  to 
stocks,  and  stones,  and  dumb  brutes  ?  Reason  and  ooromon 
sense  forbid.  These  compel  us,  in  spite  of  his  logic,  to  limit 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  first  to  human  beings,  and  then 
to  that  portion  of  the  class,  thus  limited,  who  are  capable  of 
hearing  and  understanding  the  Gospel.  Again,  it  is  written, 
*'  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  cUl  the  nations  that 
forget  God.'  (Ps.  ix.  IT.)  ^The  class  is'  all  nations.  Are 
infants  *  any  part  of  that  class '  ?  Most  assuredly  they  are. 
Shall  we,  then,  conclude  that  all  the  infants  of  those  nations 
shall  be  turned  into  hell  ?  How  docs  Mr.  Miller  like  this 
application  of  his  logic?  Again,  it  is  said,  <  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  &u^  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned.*  (Mark  xv.  16.)  Now,  all  the  heathen  nations, 
who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  or  his  Gospel,  belong  to  the 
class  here  specified :  they  do  not  believe.  Hence  the  logic  of 
Mr.  Miller  not  only  may  be,  but  often  has  been,  applied  to 
consign  all  such  nations,  old  and  young,  to  the  outer  darkness. 
But  does  not  reason  and  humanity,  we  ask,  recoil  with  horror 
from  such  a  result  of  the  application  of  his  style  of  logic  It 
is  certain  that  the  reason  and  humanity  of  Wt^sley,  and  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  reject  such  an  inference  with  horror.  But, 
not  to  multiply  similar  instances,  as  we  might  do  almost  ad 
infinitum,  we  shall  conclude  with  this  one :  '  The  Lord  said 
unto  Joshua,  '  Make  thee  sharp  knives,  and  circumcise  again 
the  children  of  Israel  the  second  time.'  (Joshua  v.  2.)  Here 
<  the  class  is'  the  children  of  Israel.  But  yet,  instead  of  ap- 
plying this  command  to  *all  the  children  of  Israel,'  every 
reader  of  the  Bible  limits  it  to  mo^d  children,  in  conformity 
with  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  custom  as 
well  as  reason  and  common  sense,  must  be  considered  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
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Id  like  manner,  we  interpret  the  command  to  baptize  ^  all 
nations/  in  conformity  with  the  well-known  custom  of  the 
Jews.  As  it  was  their  custom  to  receive  infants  into  the 
Israelitish  Chnrch,  and,  for  that  parpose,  to  administer  to  them 
the  initiatory  rite,  so  we  have  no  doubt  that  Christ  intended, 
by  the  words  of  his  new  commission,  that  his  disciples  should 
receive  infants  into  the  new  dispensation  of  his  Church  by  the 
ordinance  of  baptism.  This  is  our  logic.  Nay,  this  is  the  logic 
of  Wesley  and  Watson,  and  of  all  other  Pedobaptist  writers 
on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  except  Mr.  Miller,  He  stands 
alone  in  his  glory.  We  infinitely  prefer  the  good,  old-fashioned 
logic  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  the  newfangled  logic  of 
her  most  promising  son. 

In  the  second  place,  we  object  to  the  bold  statement  of 
Mr.  Miller,  that  Matt,  zxviii.  19  *is  the  only  authority 
we  have  for  administering  baptism  to  any  one.'  For  if  so, 
then  we  have  no  authority  whatever  for  administering  bap- 
tism to  infants,  since  Matt  xxviii.  19  does  not  say  one 
word  about  infants,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  infants,  un- 
less we  look  beyond  the  words  themselves  for  our  authority 
to  do  so.  Hence,  in  confining  our  authority  for  baptism  to 
these  words  alone,  he  has  betrayed  tlie  cause  of  infant  baptism 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  Are  not  the  numerous — we  had 
almost  said  the  innumerable — instances  of  baptism  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  some  authority  for  the  administration  of 
the  rite  ?  (See  Cruden's  Concordance.)  Are  not  the  words  of 
Mark  xvi.  }6,  <  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,'  some  authority  for  the  importance,  as  well  as  for  the 
existence,  of  the  rite  of  baptism  ?  In  fact,  one  of  the  very 
best  works  ever  written  in  favor  of  infant  baptism — namely, 
the  work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Princeton,  does  not  draw 
a  single  argument  from  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Miller  .is  unduly  alarmed  at  our 
honest  admission,  that  there  is  no  express  cohimxind  for  infant 
baptism  in  the  New  Testament.  He  seems  to  think,  indeed, 
that  this  admission  ruins  the  cause  of  infant  baptism.  If  so, 
then  it  was  ruined  by  Watson,  and  Wesley,  and  Enapp,  and 
Jacob,  long  before  we  ever  alluded  to  the  subject.  Nor  is  this 
12 
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all ;  for  almost  all  writers  in  favor  of  infant  baptism  have 
made  precisely  the  same  admission.  Thus  Mr.  Edwards,  in 
his  admirably-reasoned  book  in  favor  of  Pedobaptism,  admits 
the  assertion  of  the  Baptists,  that '  There  is  no  express  com- 
mand or  example  for  i  tfant  baptism ' ;  and  proceeds  to  refute 
the  inference  which  they  seek  to  draw  from  the  admission  of 
this  fact.^  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Baker  says :  ^  It  is  said  that 
there  is  no  precept  in  all  the  Bible  for  infant  baptism^  and^ 
therefore,  ^'  infants  should  not  be  baptized."  I  answer,  there 
is  no  precept  in  all  the  Bible  for  female  communiony  and» 
therefore,  on  the  same  principle,  females  must  not  be  permitted 
to  commune.' '  He  thus  admits  the  factj  and  then  refutes  the 
inference.  The  Rev.  William  Hodge,  also,  concedes  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  express  command  in  the  New  Testament  for 
infant  baptism,  and  then  replies  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious 
Lightfoot :  ^  The  Anabaptists  object  (says  Lightfoot)  that  it  is 
not  commanded  to  baptize  infants,  therefore  they  are  not  to 
be  baptized.  To  whom  I  answer :  It  is  not  forbidden  to  bap- 
tize infants,  therefore  they  are  to  be  baptized.  And  the  reason 
is  plain ;  for  when  Pedobaptism,  in  the  Jewish  Church,  was 
so  known,  usual  and  frequent  in  the  admission  of  proselytes, 
that  scarcely  anything  was  more  known,  usual,  and  frequent^ 
there  was  no  need  to  strengthen  it  with  any  precept  when 
baptism  was  now  passed  into  an  evangelical  sacrament'* 
Equally  explicit  is  the  admission,  and  equally  conclusive  is 
the  reply,  of  the  Bev.  Alexander  Hay.^  The  pious  and  elo- 
quent Mr.  Bickersteth,  not  only  admits  the  absence  of  an 
express  command  for  infant  baptism,  but  calls  on  his  readers 
to  '  admire  the  wisdom  ot  God  in  not  more  positively  and  dis- 
tinctly ordering  the  baptism  of  infants.'  *  The  Baptist  objects, 
says  the  Bev.  Mr.  Shaffer, '  If  the  Savior  and  his  Apostles  had 
designed  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  they  would 
h^ve  given  an  express  or  positive  command,'  etc.  He  admits 
there  is  no  such  command,  and  proceeds  to  answer  the  objec- 
tion founded  thereon  as  usual.    In  like  manner,  the  Eev.  F. 

1  Edwards  on  Baptism,  p.  17.  2  Baker  on  Baptism,  p.  45. 

8  Hodges  on  Baptism,  p.  168.  4  Treatise  on  Baptism,  p.  46. 

5  Bickersteth  on  Baptism,  p.  118. 
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6.  Hibbard  concedes  there  is  no  snch  command  for  infant 
baptism,  and  gives  in  substance  the  same  reply.^  The  Rev. 
John  Livingston  says :  ^Anabaptists  say  there  is  no  command 
to  baptize  infants,  therefore  they  should  not  be  baptized." 
He  admits  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  such  command,  and  then 
conclusively  refutes  the  objection  founded  thereon  by  the  Bap- 
tists. Indeed,  we  cannot  go  amiss  for  such  authorities,  unless 
we  travel  beyond  the  writers  on  infant  baptism.  Even  Bishop 
Burnet,  the  companion  of  our  boyhood,  bears  testimony,  clear 
and  explicit,  that  we  were  right  in  the  position,  that  there  is 
no  express  command  for  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testament 
To  quote  his  own  words,  he  says :  ^  Upon  these  reasons  we 
conclude,  that  though  there  ie  no  express  precept  or  rule  given 
in  the  New  TeetamefU  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  yet  it  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ,'  *  etc.  Thus  sur- 
rounded and  supported  by  the  Pedobaptist  world — Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians — wo  just  let  the  anathema  of 
Mr.  M.,  the  young  knight-errant  of  Kentucky,  pass  on  with  the 
idle  wind.  Fierce  and  malignant,  truly,  it  does  sound  in  our 
ears ;  but  yet,  as  being  only  empty  wind,  it  must  soon  whistle 
itself  to  rest  How  any  man  could  study — nay,  actually  write 
a  book  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  and  yet  contrive  to 
remain  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  whole  literature  pertain- 
ing to  infant  baptism,  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  us. 

But  nowhere,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  reading,  have  we 
seen  the  objection,  that  there  is  ^  no  express  command  for  infant 
baptism  in  the  New  Testament,'  more  completely  crushed  into 
nothingness  than  by  Dr.  Miller,  the  late  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  in  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey.  If  we  only 
had  the  room,  we  would  lay  the  whole  of  this  masterly  reply 
before  our  readers.  As  it  is,  however,  we  can  only  call  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Miller  to  the  following  words  of  his  great 
namesake. 

*  The  first  (objection)  is,'  says  he,  that  we  have  no  direct 
warrant  in  the  New  Testanunty  in  so  many  words ^  for  infant 

1  Hibbard  on  Baptism,  p.  78.    Twenty-third  edition. 

8  LMngBton  on  Christian  Baptism,  p  88. 

S  Bamet*8  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,  p.  866. 
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baptism.^  .  .  .  .  ^  This  objection  has  been  urged  a  thousand 
times,  with  great  confidence,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  effect, 
on  the  minds  of  soms  seriotis persons  of  smxdl  hnowled'Qe  and 
superficial  thought.  Bnt  when  thoroughly  examined,  it  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  appear  destitute  of  any  solid  foundfltion.^^ 
Why,  then,  should  this  objection  have  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Miller,  whose  knowledge  is  so  vast,  and  whose 
thought  is  so  profound  I  We  beg  him  to  read  the  triumphant 
reply  of  Dr.  Miller,  and  be  convinced  that,  even  granting  that 
there  is  no  command  for  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, his  Methodism  is  in  no  danger,  and  he  need  not  be  at  all 
ruffled  or  alarmed.  Dr.  Miller  thus  concludes  in  his  unan- 
swerable reply :  ^  So  much  on  the  supposition  assumed  by  our 
Baptist  brethren,  thftt  there  is  no  direct  warrant  in  the  New 
Testament  for  infant  membership,  and,  of  course,  for  infant 
baptism.  Admitting  that  the  New  Testament  is  silent  on  the 
subject,  {heir  cause  is  ruined.^  (p.  35.)  Bead,  then,  O  young 
man  I  and  be  comforted.  Be  not  so  dreadfully  alarmed,  nor 
cry  out  so  lustily,  at  the  very  innocent  and  harmless  admis- 
sion, that  there  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  no  express  command 
for  infant  baptism.  Oxi/r  cause  is  not  ruined.  Nay,  it  is  not 
even  hurt,  except  in  the  estimation  of  ^  persons  of  small  knowl- 
edge and  superficial  thought'  Be  content,  therefore,  with  the 
word  of  God,  exactly  as  he  has  given  it,  and  do  not  try  to 
improve  it  for  the  sake  of  victory  in  debate.  Be  persuaded 
that  in  every  silence  of  God,  as  well  as  in  every  utterance  of 
his  word,  there  is  a  divine  wisdom,  and  that  we,  poor,  blind, 
denizens  of  earth,  should  bow  in  adoring  wonder  at  the  mys- 
tery of  his  Bilence,  no  less  than  at  the  thunder  of  his  voice. 
Bemember  the  awful  woe  denounced  against  those  who  shall 
dare  to  add  unto  the  testimony  of  God  (Rev.  xxii.  18),  and 
seek  not  to  put  thy,  feeble  words,  or  thy  foolish  logic,  into  his 
holy  mouth.  Take  his  word  exactly  as  it  is,  with  a  true, 
child-like  faith,  and  then  fear  nothing. 

Item  ieeond:  *  Baptism  does  not  make  him  a  child  of  Gk>d,  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  it  lias  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  making  of  a  child  of  God.  That 
is  the  absurd  dream  of  those  who  prefer  to  foUow  *' hundreds  of  learned'* 

I  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  on  Infant  Baptism,  pp.  83-88. 
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guides  rather  than  God*8  tmth.  But  when  one  is  made  a  child  of  God,  then 
baptism  is  intended  to  represent  that  fact.  So  teach  the  inspired  penmen, 
and  so  teach  all  oar  standard  writers.  Now,  wherever  a  child  of  Qod  is 
found,  he  has  an  immediate  and  indefeasible  right  to  baptism.  One  is  not 
entitled  to  baptism  upon  the  ground  of  avoirdupois,  or  length  of  bones,  or 
number  of  years,  or  mental  development  The  right  rests  alone  upon  "  being 
hi  Christ "  as  a  present  realization  of  a  prospective  fact  Hence,  the  commis- 
sion does  not  fix  age,  mental  development,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
simply  sent  the  Apostles  to  **  all  nations*'  to  baptize  all  that  Qod  had,  or  is 
to  have,  in  those  nations.  Well,  ahready  he  had  a  numerous  family  among 
**  all  nations.'*  The  divine  Master  had  already  said  to  the  Apostles,  "  suffer 
the  little  children  [ta  paidia]  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of 
lUCH  IB  THS  KINGDOM  OF  GOD."  Here  the  fkct  is  unequivocally  stated  that 
^  little  children  **  occupy  precisely  the  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  which  a  re- 
generated. Justified,  sanctified  adult  sustains.  They  are  in  the  kingdom  of 
QM.  Dr.  B.  knows  that  the  New  Testament  is  replete  with  statements  of 
the  foct  Uiat  children  are  catalogued  by  the  will  of  God  with  "  believers,*' 
"  saints,"  '*  family  of  God,"  "  fold,"  etc.  Well,  does  Dr.  B.  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  uttered  '*  a  single  express  declaration,  or  word,  in  fkvor  of  baptizing 
a  grown  up  man  who  has  been  made  God's  child,  and  brought  into  **  the 
kingdom  of  God"  ?  Unquestionably  be  does.  Then,  either  he  must  show 
that  the  commission  to  baptize  makes  size  of  body,  number  of  years,  and  a 
given  extent  of  mental  development  qualifications  for  baptism  (which  is  ab- 
iurd),  or  he  must  admit  that  the  commission  ordains  the  baptism  of  infimts 
fti  well  as  adults.  Baptism  is  intended  to  signify  reloHan — ^the  relation  of  one 
who  is  "  in  Christ."  Infants  have  that  relation—**  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  "—and  are  entitled  to  baptism  for  the  same  reason  th%t  a  regenerated 
adult  is  entitled  to  it    The'  Apostles  so  understood  the  commission.' 

We  eball  notice  only  one  thing  in  this  very  brilliant  effa- 
lion  of  wit,  wisdom,  faimese,  and  candor.  We  are  gravely 
informed,  that  ^  baptism  does  not  make  a  child  of  God ' ;  and 
also  that  this  is  ^  the  abanrd  dream  of  those  who  [like  our* 
Belves]  prefer  to  follow  ''  hundreds  of  learned  "  gnides  rather 
than  God's  Word.'  Now,  this  is  a  very  singular  passage,  and 
presents  a  very  cnrions  problem  in  the  study  of  mental  char- 
acter. The  problem  is  this:  How  was  it  possible  for  Mr. 
Miller  to  impute  such  an  ^  absurd  dream '  to  us  vnthotU  one 
particle  ofevidencey  or  shadow  of  authority  t 

If  he  had  searched  the  record  of  our  whole  life,  he  could  not 
have  found  one  doctrine,  absurd  or  otherwise,  which  we  have 
more  uniformly  and  constantly  repudiated,  than  the  one  here 
imputed  to  us  by  him.  It  was  our  opposition  to  this  doctrine, 
or  dream,  which,  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  drove  us 
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from  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
sent  us  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  the'  world  in  search  of 
bread  for  self  and  family.  And  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  our  profession,  we  were  as  poor  as  any  church  mouse, 
or  any  churchless  Christian,  the  same  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine, or  dream,  compelled  us  to  reject  a  mest  advantageous 
offer  of  a  lucrative  situation.  ^  Bledsoe,'  said  an  old  friend^ 
the  Rector  of  one  of  the  richest  churches  in  New  York,  ^  if 
you  will  only  take  charge  of  the  Church  School  in  connection 
with  my  parish,  I  will  guarantee  your  fortune.  Ton  can  have 
your  own  prices,  and  just  as  many  children  as  you  please.' 

*  You  are  very  kind,  sir,'  was  the  reply,  *  but  I  cannot  teach  a 
Church  School.'    *  Why  ?  what  in  the  world  is  the  diflBculy '  f 

*  The  difficulty  is  this,  I  cannot  teach  the  Catechism,  be(*aus6 
I  cannot  say  it  myself.'  ^  Is  it  possible  I  and  what  part  of  it 
do  yon  object  to ' !  ^  The  first  part ;  I  should  break  down  utterly 
at  the  very  second  question  and  answer.  The  words  would 
stick  in  my  throat,  if  I  should  attempt  to  say,  "  Who  gave 
you  this  name !  Answer :  My  sponsors  in  baptism ;  wherein 
I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  Gody  and  an  in- 
heritor of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." '  And  from  that  day  to 
this,  we  have  borne  our  testimony,  however  feeble,  against 
this  doctrine,  or  dream,  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  Both  by 
word  and  deed,  by  sacrifice  and  sufferings,  in  private  and  in 
public,  in  our  conversation  and  in  our  writings,  we  have  never 
ceased  to  repudiate  the  very  *  absurd  dream,'  which  Mr.  Miller 
has  so  coolly  and  deliberately  imputed  to  us  1  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is.  How  was  such  a  thing  possible  I  This  question  has 
suggested  to  our  mind  several  queries  and  answers,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Was  it  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Miller  merely  a  stupid  misappre- 
hension, or  a  wilful  perversion  of  the  truth !  It  looks  very 
much,  at  first  view,  as  if  it  must  have  been  the  one  or  the 
other ;  but  we  must  not  judge  from  first  appearances.  We  do 
not  believe,  for  our  part,  that  he  is  either  such  a  fool,  or  knave, 
as  this  view  of  the  case  would  show  him  to  be.  His  design 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  very  different ;  and,  however  un- 
conscious to  himself,  deserves  the  attention  of  a  philosopher. 
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What  isjthen,  the  real  reason  of  the  conrge  pursued  by  him  t 
Is  there  no  trath,  no  life,  no  thonght,  no  shame,  or  no  decency 
in  the  man,  that  he  shoald  thus,  without  one  particle  of  evv 
dence  or  authority,  impute  to  us  the  very  absurdity  which  we 
have  always  most  particularly  abhorred  and  repudiated  I  The 
reader  may  judge  for  himself;  but,  for  our  part,  we  do  not 
think  any  of  these  queries  suggest  the  true  solution  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Miller  is  no  fool.  He  may  not  always  know 
what  he  is  about ;  but  he  is  always  about  something.  Even 
in  his  most  egregious  blunders  there  is  a  purpose. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  had  some  fine  rhetoric  to  let 
off  on  the  occasion,  and  he  only  required  a  suitable  mark,  or 
target,  at  which  to  let  it  fly.  Hence,  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  record  of  our  life,  it  was  necessary  to  represent  us  as 
fiigh-Church-Baptismal-Kegenerationists.  He  meant,  in  other 
words,  to  eastinguish  the  editor  of  the  Sovihem  Review^  and  to 
<2i9tinguish  himself.  If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  he  has  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  one  part  of  his  design ;  he  has  made  a  most 
admirable  display  of  himself.  If  he  has  not  «a;tinguished  us, 
he  has  certainly  {distinguished  himself.  If  he  has  not  exalted, 
he  has  certainly  displayed  in  striking  colors,  his  great  ^  emi- 
nence in  controversial  writing.' 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  object  to  this  solution,  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man,  much  less  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  to  be 
so  bent  on  an  egotistica:l  display  of  himself  as  to  lose  sight  of 
all  considerations  of  truth,  fairness,  and  decency.  But  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  is,  in  fact,  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  We  have 
known  a  young  preacher,  who,  after  having  expressed  his  ab- 
horrence and  detestation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
future  punishment,  let  fly  from  the  pulpit  some  of  his  most 
tremendous  rhetoric,  his  most  flaming  fire-works,  in  the  en- 
forcement of  that  doctrine.  When  asked,  ^  How  he  could  do 
such  a  thing — how  he  could  preach  what  he  did  not  believe 't 
he  coolly  replied,  *  Why,  I  have  some  of  my  best  rhetoric  on 
that  side  of  the  question,  and  cannot  afford  to  lose  it' !  In 
like  manner,  Mr.  Miller,  it  would  seem,  could  not  afford  to 
Umo  some  of  his  best  rhetoric ;  and,  therefore,  he  first  made  a 
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man  of  straw,  and  then  shot  bis  blazing  words  into  the  c<Hn- 
bnstible  materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  How  great,  how 
brilliant,  how  glorious  the  achievement ! 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Miller  was  perfectly  aware  of  oar 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  ^baptismal  regeneration,'  and 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  only  in  the  moment  of  his  intense,  egotisti- 
cal  passion  for  self-display.  For,  in  the  last  sentence  of  his 
attack,  he  expresses  the  belief,  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  ^  has  got  such 
a  ^*  big  scare  "  at  ^^  baptismal  regeneration,"  ....  that  in 
fleeing  from  Babylon  he  has  run  past  Jerusalem.'  Thus,  he 
ntyo)  represents  us  as  holding  the  *  absurd  drea  n '  of  bap 
tismal  regeneration,  and  a/non  fleeing  from  it  in  abject  terror! 

He  evidently  thinks  us  very  scary.  For,  after  having  tailed 
to  break  down  the  Southern  Meview^  he  advised  us,  or  warned 
us,  not  to  notice  his  attack.  Otherwise,  he  said,  it  would  fare 
badly  with  the  Review.  ^  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  the  issup,'^ 
he  continued,  ^  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Review^  etc.  We  did 
not  exactly  understand,  we  confess,  this  new-born  concern  for 
the  success  of  the  SoiUhem  Review  ;  but  we  made  every  pos- 
sible allowance,  knowing  that  human  nature  is  full  of  inoon- 
eistencies^  which  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  hypocrisies. 

Now,  we  have  asked  ourselves,  what  did  this  young  man 
mean  by  his  warning,  or  advice  f  Did  he  mean  to  intimidate 
us,  or  awe  us  into  silence!  We  do  not  deny  that  we  were 
dreadfully  scared ;  but  then,  as  the  reader  has  discovered,  we 
have  not  been  exactly  awed  into  silence.  We  know  that  these 
Kentuckians,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  terrible  creatures. 
We  were  bom  and  brought  up  among  them,  and,  from  our 
earliest  childhood,  we  have  heard  of  the  ^  half-horse,  half-alli- 
gator, and  a  little  touch  of  the  snapping-turtle.'  Now,  for  all 
we  know,  Mr.  Miller  may  be  all  this — nay,  more ;  he  may  be 
all  horse,  all  alligator,  and  all  snapping-turtle.  But  even  if  he 
is  all  horse,  or  all  donkey,  is  this  any  reason  why  he  should  run 
over  us  rough-shod,  and  trample  us  in  the  dust,  simply  becau6e» 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  Methodism  as  best  we  can,  every  word 
we  utter  does  not  happen  to  have  the  right  ring  in  his  lofty 
ears  f  Does  this  justify  his  horrible  brayings,  that  we  have 
learned  our  ^  absurd  dreams '  from  the  ^  theological  Don  Quix- 
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otes '  of  Germany,  and  that  oar  views  are  one  and  the  Bame 
with  Hhe  insane  ravings  of  the  Mnnsterites ' !  Maybe  the 
fanlt  is  in  his  ears,  and  not  in  onr  words.  It  is  certain,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  they  are  the  words  of  Wesley  and  Watson^as 
well  as  of  Elnapp  and  Jacob. 

Or,  again,  suppose  he  is  all  alligator,  is  this  any  reason  why 
he  should  denounce  every  Methodist,  old  and  young,  who  does 
£0t  see  exactly  as  he  sees!  On* the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  good 
reason,  gentle  reader,  \irhy  some  one,  less  timid  than  ourselves, 
should  jnst  march  right  up  to  his  expanded  jaws,  and,  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  pull  out  his  teeth  for  him !  Or,  finally, 
suppose  he  is  all  snapping  turtle  (which  seems  to  come  nearer 
the  truth),  is  this  any  reason  he  should  go  about  snapping  off 
the  heads  of  Methodists,  simply  because  they  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  agree  with'  John  Wesley  and  Richard  Watson  f  Is  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  a  far  better  reason  why  his  own  head 
should  be  snapped  off,  or  else  set  right  on  his  shoulders  I  We 
humbly  venture  to  think  so,  for  if  anything  in  this  world  is 
worse  than  a  ^  theological  Don  Quixote,'  it  is  a  theological 
snapping  turtle. 

This  article  is  already  too  long.  We  regret,  exceedingly, 
that  we  cannot,  at  present,  notice  the  rest  of  Mr.  Miller's  tirade, 
especially  his  darling  arguments  from  Hermas,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  Irensdus.  These  poor  sophisms  are  not  even  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  yet  his 
argument  from  history  suffers  nothing  from  their  omission. 
We  should,  indeed,  have  been  sorry  to  find  them  in  his  work,^ 
because  tiiey  really  weaken  the  cause  of  infant  baptism.  In 
our  article  oil '  The  History  of  Infant  Baptism,'  we  say,  *  We 
do  not  deny  [we  assert]  that  infant  baptism  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  hit  we  do 
contend  that  such  an  argument  as  the  one  above  adva^iced  by 
the  learned  Bishop  [the  Bishop  of  Ely]  is  calculated  to  do  any 
cause  more  harm  than  good?  This  is  still  more  emphaticafly 
true  in  regard  to  the  poor  arguments  from  Hermas,  and  Iren- 
euB.    Believing,  as  we  do,  that  infant  baptism  is  founded  in 

1  Dr.  Miller's  work  on  In&nt  Baptism  is,  by  Dr.  McClintock,  prononnced 
<ui6  of  the  best  ever  written.    See  Art.  Bap.  in  £n.  Bib.  and  Theo.  Lit 
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the  word  of  Ood,  we  repudiate  those  false  argnments,  which 
may  be  so  easily  refuted  bj  the  weakest  of  our  adversaries. 
They  not  only  can,  but  they  do  refute  them,  and  then  claim  a 
victory,  as  if  they  had  stormed  the  citadel ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
they  have  reduced  a  few  of  our  worse  than  worthless  outposts, 
which  our  ill-advised  friends  have  built  of  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble. 


Abt.  Vni. — 1.  Hypatia;  or^  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face] 
By  Charles  Kingsley,  Jun.,  Rector  of  Eversley.  Boston ' 
Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.     1854. 

2.  Alexandria  and  her  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Canon  of  Middleham,  and  Rector  of  Eversley.  Cam« 
bridge  (England):  Macmillan  &  Co.     1854. 

In  the  year  331  B.  C.  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mighty 
city  which  was  to  bear  down  to  posterity  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  Egypt  had  yielded  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
Macedonian  army,  exchanging  with  small  reluctance  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Persian  for  that  of  the  Oreek.  In  the  hasty 
progress  which  Alexander  made  through  his  new  dominions, 
be  must  have  noted  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  site  after- 
ward selected,  for  he  never  again  visited  the  spot.  The  village 
of  Rhacotis  was  situated  on  the  westernmost  mouth  of  the 
ITile;  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  washed  its  northern  bor- 
der, while  on  the  southern  side  it  rested  upon  Lake  Mareotis. 
On  this  spot  Alexander  determined  to  found  the  future  metro- 
polis of  his  empire ;  here  should  be  the  point  of  union  of  the 
three  worlds  united  under  his  sway,  the  mighty  reservoir  into 
which  Europe,  Asia,. and  Africa  should  pour  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  their  wisdom,  their  civilization,  and  their  com* 
merce. 

Alexandria  communicates  easily  with  Europe  and  the  Le* 
vant  by  means  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  India  by  the 
Red  Sea.  ^  It  is  cbrtain  of  boundless  supplies  of  food  from  the 
desert-guarded  valley  of  the  Nile,'  says  Kingsley,  ^  to  which  it 
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fonned  the  only  key,  thus  keeping  all  Egypt,  as  it  were,  for 
its  own  private  farm/*  The  only  unguarded  avenue  of  ap- 
proach lay  through  the  fertile  valleys  of  Judca;  the  only  ene- 
mies from  v^hieh  it  had  anything  to  fear  occupied  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Palestine.  But  the  wisdom  wi^ich  had  seen  at  a 
glance  every  advantage  in  the  geographical  position  of  the 
new  city  did  not  overlook  this  danger.  Alexander,  instead  of 
trying  to  defend  himself  against  the  dogged  courage  and  sullen 
ferocity  which  bad  grown  up  in  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  result 
of  centuries  of  bitter  suffering  and  galling  subjection,  made 
them  his  allies.  He  took  into  his  own  hand  the  intractable 
material  and  moulded  it  to  his  purposes;  he  enlisted  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  against  his  enemies,  those  very  qualities  from  which 
he  had  most  to  fear ;  he  entrusted  to  the  Jews  the  defence  of 
their  own  beloved  land,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  his  new 
dominion.  The  Jews  remained  loyal  for  several  centuries, 
and,  so  guarded,  Alexandria  grew  into  the  fulness  of  her  power 
and  her  beauty. 

The  city  was  laid  xout  according  to  the  ideas  of  Alexander 
himself,  under  the  direction  of  the  great  architect  Dinocrates, 
the  same  who  restored  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The 
city  was  crossed  by  two  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  one  measuring  seven  miles  and  the  other  three ;  a  harbor 
was  formed  by  the  erection  of  a  massive  mole,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  which  connected  the  island  of  Pharos  with 
the  main  land.  It  was  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings 
for  the  advance  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  Museum  and 
the  Serapeum  divided  between  them  the  honor  of  holding  the 
far-famed  Alexandrian  Library,  containing  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  perished  under  the  successive  incursions 
of  Somans,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans ;  and  it  was  made 
sacred,  in  Greek  eyes,  by  the  possession  of  the  remains,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  the  body  of  Alexander. 

By  the  statute  of  its  founder  the  trade  of  Egypt  was  removed 
from  Oanopus  to  Alexandria.  This  latter  city,  according  to 
Sharpe,  possessed  the  advantage  of  commanding  the  only 
month  of  the  Nile  navigable  by  vessels  of  the  greatest  size. 

1  Alexandria  and  her  SchoolB,  by  Rev.  Charles  Eingsley,  p.  7. 
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Not  only  was  every  stimulus  given  to  trade  and  commerce, 
bnt  no  efforts  were  spared  in  making  the  city  attractive  to  the 
wise  men'  of  all  nations.  The  ideas  conceived  by  Alexander 
fonnd  fall  development  nnder  the  beneficent  rule  of  his  favorite 
genera],  Ptolemy.  At  the  division  of  the  overgrown  and 
cumbrous  empire,  which  had  been  aggregated  into  one,  by  the 
successive  conquests  of  Alexander,  Egypt  fell  to  the  share  of 
Ptolemy.  The  sagacity  with  which  he  drew  to  the  metropolis 
of  his  empire  the  learning  and  talent  of  the  world  is  beyond 
all  praise,  and  made  Alexandria  what  it  was  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury— an  epitome  of  the  world,  and  the  battle-field  upon  which 
Philosophy,  Idealism,  and  Christianity  were  to  meet  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  grapple,  and  fight  out  the  question  of  their  final  su- 
premacy. 

Ptolemy  saw  that  the  means  by  which  the  Oreek  had  oon^ 
quered  the  world  was  intellectual  superiority.  He  saw  that 
in  a  contest  between  mind  and  brute  force  mind  must  win 
the  day,  and  so  be  laid  under  contribution  the  whole  civilized 
world,  that  he  might  garner  in  himself  and  his  city  the  all- 
conquering  force  of  intellect  wisely  directed.  And  yet  this 
policy,  though  it  produced  a  general  literary  culture,  failed 
utterly  in  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted.  Poets  and 
philosophers  and  mathematicians  were  attracted  toward  the 
great  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ptolemaic  era  was  bright  with 
the  light  of  genius  drawn  to  it  from  other  lands,  but  native 
genius  of  a  high  order  did  not  flourish.  The  unnatural,  hot-bed 
system  of  Ptolemy  indaced  a  luxuriant  growth  of  something ; 
it  did  not  at  all  insure  its  being  of  the  desired  kind.  The  genius 
which  throve  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favor  had  attained  its 
maturity  under  sterner  conditions;  we  do  not  find  it  produc- 
tive anywhere  of  a  fine,  indigenous  growth.  Not  one  of  the 
great  names  which  figure  in  the  Ptolemaic  era  belongs  to 
native-bom  Alexandrians.  Archimedes,  Hipparcihus,  Euclid, 
Aristarchus,  and  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  the  lovely  pastoral 
poet,  Theocritus,  were  all  natives  of  other  lands,  drawn  by  the 
royal  patronage  of  letters  to  the  new  Egyptian  court. 

The  unmixed  prosperity,  which  was  the  portion  of  literary 
men  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  produced,  as  pros. 
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perity  is  almost  sure  to  do,  a  set  of  formalists,  perfectly  au 
fait  in  the  posturing  and  millinery  of  their  art,  but  wanting 
its  vitality  and  power.  Alexandria  was  a  new  combination  of 
old  elements — a  mechanical  mixture  rather  than  a  chemical 
nnion  of  these  elements,  and  as  snch  entered  on  no  new  life 
of  its  own,  producing,  as  many  another  effete  civilization  has 
done,  a  collection  of  false  and  artificial  schools.  "No  stronger 
evidence  need  be  adduced  of  flacidity  of  thought  during  this 
period  than  the  mere  mention  of  the  fact,  that  while  for  cen- 
turies  philosophers  and  commentators  swarmed,  not  one  of 
them  all  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  bestow  his  precious 
time  upon  the  great  life-work  of  Hipparchus,  and  there  it  lay 
untouched,  for  three  hundred  years,  till  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
revised  his  system  of  the  universe,  and  made  it  known  under 
the  title  of  Uie  Ptolemaic  System. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  Alexandrian  school  was  to  utter 
selfishness.  Epicurean  and  stoic  alike  held  himself  aloof  from 
his  kind,  seeking  only  to  dbfend  himself,  as  best  he  might, 
against  the  pains  and  penalties  entailed  upon  him  by  his  social 
and  individual  life.  Every  man  was  seeking  that  philosophic 
calm  which,  id  the  aggregate,  produced  only  social  stagnation 
and  its  inevitable  concomitant,  social  rottenness.  The  world 
was  fast  sinking  into  that  awful  darkness  which  preceded  the 
coming  day.  Dawn  had  not  yet  sent  over  the  old  and  sorrow- 
ful earth  the  promise  of  that  morning,  when  the  Son  of  Right- 
eousness should  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings.  The  earth 
was  full  of  foi^etfulness  of  God.  In  the  words  with  which 
the  Apostle  to  the  Oentiles  winds  up  his  awful  description  of 
the  i^postacy  of  the  world :  ^And  even  as  they  did  not  like 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a^ 
reprobate  mind  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient; 
being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness, 
coveteousness,  maliciousness;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate, 
deceit,  malignity;  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  de- 
spiteful, proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient 
to  parents,  without  understanding,  covenant-breakers,  without 
natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerciful.'  (Ilom.  i.  28-31.) 
*  The  old  light  was  lost,'  says  Kingsley,  *  the  old  faiths  extinct. 
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the  old  reverence  for  the  laws  of  family  and  national  life  de- 
stroyed, yea,  even  the  natural  instincts  themselves  perverted; 
we  see  that  chaos  whose  darkness  Jnvenal  and  Petronins  and 
Tacitus  have  proved  in  their  faithful  pages  not  to  have  been 
exaggerated  by  the  more  compassionate  though  more  right- 
ous  Jew. 

*  Woe  to  the  nation  or  the  society  in  which  this  individu- 
alizing and  separating  process  is  goiog  on  in  the  human  mind. 
Whether  it  take  the  form  of  a  religion,  or  of  a  philosophy,  it 
is  at  once  the  sign  and  the  cause  of  senility,  decay,  and  death. 
If  a  man  begins  to  forgot  that  he  is  a  social  being,  a  member 
of  a  body,  and  that  the  only  truths  which  can  avail  him  any- 
thing, the  only  truths  which  are  the  objects  of  his  philosophic 
search,  are  those  which  are  equally  true  for  every  man,  which 
mil  equally  avail  every  man,  which  he  must  proclaim  as  far 
as  he  can  to  every  man,  from  the  proudest  sage  to  the  meanest 
outcast,  he  enters,  I  believe,  into  a  lie,  and  helps  forward  the 
dissolution  of  that  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  I  care 
little  whether  what  he  holds  be  true  or  not.  If  it  be  true  he 
has  made  it  a  lie  by  appropriating  it  proudly  and  selfishly  to 
himself,  and  by  excluding  others  from  it.'^  >But  he  that 
hiiteth  his  brother  is  in  darkness,  and  walketh  in  darkness, 
and  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  that  darkness  hath 
blinded  his  eyes.'    (1  John  ii.  11.) 

One  cannot  avoid  noting  a  singular  parallelism  between  the 
civilization  of  Alexandria  immediately  before,  and  for  some 
centuries  after,  the  Christian  era,  and  that  of  our  much- 
vaunted  nineteenth  century.  The  same  composite  elements 
of  older  nationalities,  struggling  for  a  national  life  of  its  own ; 
the  same  divorce  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  which 
^results  in  mysticism  on  the  one  hand  and  rationalism  on  the 
other ;  the  same  phenomena  which  have  astonished  our  age — 
clairvoyance,  mesmerism,  spiritual  manifestations,  even  the 
same  scourge  of'strong-minded  women,  are  to  be  found  in  both. 
The  latter  class,  says  Kingsley,  were  ^  but  too  common  in  the 
later  days  of  Greece,  as  they  always  will  be  in  civilizations 
which  are  decaying  and  crumbling  to  pieces,  leaving  their 
1  Alexandria  and  her  Schools,  pp.  68-64. 
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members  to  seek  in  bewilderment  what  they  are  and  what 
bonds  connect  them  with  their  fellow-beings.' 

The  poweifal  sonnet  of  Dante  Kossetti,  ^  Upon  the  Refusal 
of  Aid  between  Nations,'  is  as  true  of  the  life  which  stirred  in 
those  old  cities  of  the  past  as  it  is  of  onr  own : 

'  Not  that  the  earth  is  changlDg,  O  my  Qod ! 
Not  that  the  seasons  totter  in  their  walk^ 
Not  that  the  virulent  ill  of  art  and  talk 
Seethes  ever  as  a  wine-press  ever  trod. 
Not  therefore  are  we  certain  that  the  rod 
Weighs  m  thy  hand  to  smite  thy  world ;  though  now 
Beneath  thy  hands  so  many  nations  bow 
So  many  kings : — Not  therefore,  O  my  God  I 
Bat  becanse  man  is  parcelled  out  in  men 
Even  thus:  because  for  any  wrongful  blow 
No  man  not  smitten  asks,  "  1  would  be  told 
Why  thou  dost  strike : "  but  his  heart  whispers 
^  He  is  he,  I  am  1.**    By  this  we  know 
That  the  earth  falls  asunder,  behig  old.' 

Bat  there  existed  in  Alexandrian  society  an  element  of 
which  we  havOi  as  yet,  taken  no  acconnt,  and  in  which  we 
should  hardly  have  looked  for  the  germ  of  a  new  school  of 
thought  Ptolemy,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  adopted 
from  the  beginning  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Jews. 
The  royal  protection  and  the  new  field  opened  for  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  this  people  drew  large  numbers  of  them 
to  Alexandria,  where  they  established  themselves  as  a  power- 
fol  and  respectable  element  of  its  political  life.  ^  The  Alex- 
andrian Babbis,  or  Lights  of  Israel^  as  they  were  called,'  says 
Kingsley,  ^may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  centre  of  Jewish 
thought  and  learning  for  several  centuries.'  ^ 

The  noble  monotheism  of  the  Israelitish  creed,  its  essential 
difierence  from  all  heathen  religions  in  the  possession  of  a 
beneficent,  personal  God,  who  was  the  Creator  and  Preserver, 
not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  the  human  race,  had  been  almost 
■mothered  under  the  mass  of  Babbinical  lore  with  which  it  was 
overgrown.  Throu|?h  generation  after  generation  the  idea  of 
this  universal,  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  world  was  narrowed 
down  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  intense  national  pride. 
1  Alexandria  and  her  Schools,  p.  69. 
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As  he  became,  in  their  eyes,  not  the  Father  of  the  race,  bnt 
their  own  peculiar  Deity,  they  lost  their  living,  loving  hold 
on  him.  .  As  they  tried  to  appropriate  him  as  exclnsively  their 
own,  they  grasped  only  the  shadow  and  missed  the  substance ; 
he  became  to  them  a  Being  of  the  past,  not  their  own  Ood ; 
he  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  not  the 
Onide  and  Friend  to  whom  they  could  cry  in  their  need. 
*  Doubtless  thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant 
of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not :  thou,  O  Lord,  art  our 
Father,  our  Bedeemer ;  thy  name  is  from  everlasting.*    (Isa. 
Iziii.  16.)    All  the  old  fervor  of  love,  all  the  sweet  depend- 
ence upon  divine  aid  was  lost  to  them.    As  they  tried  to 
appropriate  him  exclusively  to  their  own  nation,  they  lost  the 
Presence  which  had  guided  and  sustained  them ;  they  found 
in  their  eager  grasp  only  the  garment  in  which  he  had  clothed 
himself.    The  word  which  had  been  to  them  the  bread  of  life 
became  a  magical  sign,  the  object  of  their  superstitious  wor- 
ship.   T%t  even  out  of  this  evil  good  arose ;  the  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptural  writings,  the  time  when  the  divino^  guidance 
ceased,  became  the  object  of  critical  study.    They  recognized 
the  awful  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  taught  and 
inspired  them  in  the  olden  time,  was  no  more  present  among 
them.    They  became  mere  commentators  and  dialecticians, 
and  were  no  longer  seekers  after  Ood.    Even  the  inspired 
books  which  they  acknowledged  were  *  to  them  no  more  the 
words  of  living  human  beings  who  had  sought  for  the  Abso- 
lute Wisdom,  and  found  it  after  many  sins,  and  doubts,  and 
sorrows,*  they  were  but  cabalistic  signs,  each  word  and  letter 
of  which  possessed  some  mysterious,  recondite  power,  to  be 
used  for  exorcising  evil,  or  evoking  good  spirits,  as  the  case 
might  be.     This  exclusive  appropriation  of  their  Deity  made 
them  deny  the  existence  of  good  outside  their  own  faith. 
Mudh  that  was  moral,  and  upright,  and  lovely,  they  could 
not  deny,  existed  among  the  Gentiles ;  therefore,  holiness  must 
be  degraded  from  its  place,  as  an  eternal  principle,  the  exprca- 
sion  of  the  will  of  God,  into  a  mere  formalism,  a  rigid  obedi- 
ence to  the  ceremonial  law.     As  this  deteriorating  process 
went  on,  everything  sacred  went  down  before  it ;  the  inspired 
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word  of  the  Almighty  was  made  tribnte  to  this  eelfish  and 
ignoble  philoeophy.  Every  prophecy  was  twisted  and  inter- 
preted to  mean  a  coming  trinmph  of  the  Jewish  people.  *  Bat 
even  they/  says  Kingsley,  ^  were  happily  preserved  by  their 
sacred  books  from  the  notion  that  deliverance  was  to  be 
fonnd  for  them,  or  for  any  man,  in  an  abstraction  or  notion 
ending  in  ^atian  or  ^ality.^^  They  still  held  to  a  personal 
Messiah  who  was  to  redeem  them,  hot  as  the  time  went  on, 
and  with  it  the  steady  demoralization  of  the  race,  the  ideal 
Christ  became  merely  an  embodiment  of  power,  and  his  salva- 
tion meant  for  them  only  political  freedota  and  national  glory. 
*  On  that  fearful  day,  on  which  for  a  moment  they  cast  away . 
even  their  last  dream  and  cried,  **  We  have  no  king  but 
Csasar,'^  they  spoke  the  secret  of  their  hearts.  It  was  Csssar,  a 
Jewish  CsBsar,  for  whom  they  had  been  longing  fo>  centuries. 
And  if  they  could  not  have  such  a  deliverer  they  would  have 
none ;  they  would  take  up  with  the  best  embodiment^of  brute 
Titanic  power  which  they  could  find,  and  crucify  the  embodi- 
ment of  Righteousness  and  Love.'* 

Among  the  enlightened  Alexandrian  Jews  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, one  is  conspicuous  as  the  founder  of  a  new  philosophy. 
Philo,  the  Jew,  was  born  about  the  same  time  with  our  Lord ; 
ride  by  side  with  the  new-bom  Christianity  lay  the  infant  eclec- 
ticism, which  was  to  grow  up  into  such  a  sort  of  antagonist 
Philo,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  founder  of  Neo  Pla- 
tonism,  gave,  by  his  speculations,  the  impulse  to  thought  which 
resulted  finally  in  that  system  of  philosophy.  Philo  was  not 
only  a  Jew,  he  was  also  a  Platonic  philosopher.  In  following 
the  noble  reasonings  of  his  master,  on  life,  and  death,  and  im- 
mortality, he  found  corroboration  of  the  divine  teachings  of 
his  religion ;  he  held  the  belief,  which  however  was  far  from 
being  original  with  him,  that  Platonism  and  Judaism  might 
be  harmonized  into  one  system.  This  he  tried  to  do  by  the 
« evaporization  of  the  objective,  historical  clement  in  both.' 
He  allegorized  Plato  and  Moses,  alike,  to  make  them  har 
monize;  the  meaning  of  both  were  warped  and  twisted  to 
1  Alexandria  and  her  Bchoola,  p.  77. 


2Ibid,p.78. 
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effect  the  combination.  The  human  lives,  of  which  snch 
touching  narratives  are  given  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres,  were 
perverted  into  mere  symbols  of  abstract  truth ;  the  tender^ 
beantifal  stories,  *  written  aforetime  for  onr  learning,'  lost 
their  divine  significancy,  and  became  ^  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
dream.'  The  personal  God,  watching  over,  gnarding,  and 
guiding  his  chosen  people;  as  well  as  the  divine  Logos  of 
Plato,  were  swept  away,  and  in  its  place  we  find  a  vague 
mysticism. 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  longing  of  the  human  soul  has 
been  for  a  personal  manifestation  of  the  Deity.  The  request 
of  Philip,  ^  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth  us,'  is  only  one 
voice  given  to  the  cry  which  has  gone  up  from  our  common 
humanity  for  thousands  of  years — the  cry  whose  human  an- 
swer has  been  given  again  and  again  in  the  theogonies  of 
heathendom,  but  the  divine  answer  to  which  only  came  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  when  the  ^  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.'  In  him  all  the  thought  of  the  Creator  toward  his 
sorrowing  creatures,  all  the  love  of  the  Father  toward  his 
erring  children,  found  voice.  This  belief  in  an  incarnation 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  or  stolen  by  one  nation 
from  another ;  it  was  but  the  answer  to  an  instinctive  need 
common  to  roan;  and  so  Philo's  symbolism,  the  all^ories 
and  fine-spun  theories  of  the  eclectic  philosophy,  failed  to  take 
permanent  root,  even  in  the  speculative  oriental  mind.  At 
the  close  of  the  second  century  a  new  school  of  philosophy 
was  opened  at  Alexandria  by  Ammonius  Saccas,  which  was 
clearly  a  modification  of  the  electic  method.  This  man  was 
bom  and  bred  a  Christian,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
remained  a  Christian  all  his  life.  ^  Being  possessed,'  says 
Mosheim,  ^of  great  fecundity  of  genius  as  well  as  eloquence, 
he  undertook  to  bring  all  systems  of  philosophy  and  rel  gion 
into  harmony ;  or,  in  otiier  words,  to  teach  a  philosophy  by 
which  all  philosophers  and  the  men  of  all  religions,  the  Chris- 
tiaq  not  excepted,  might  unite  together  and  have  fellowship. 
And  here  especially  lies  the  difference  between  the  new  sect 
and  the  eclectic  philosophy  which  had  before  flourished  in 
Egypt    For  the  Eclectics  held  that  there  was  a  mixture  .of 
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good  and  bad,  true  and  false,  in  all  the  systems,  and  there- 
fore they  selected  oat  of  all  what  appeared  to  them  consonant 
with  reason,  and  rejected  the  rest.  But  Ammonias  held  that 
all  sects  professed  one  and  the  same  system  of  troth,  with  only 
some  difference  in  the  mode  of  stating  it,  and  some  minate 
difference  in  their  conceptions,  so  that  by  means  of  suitable 
explanations  they  might  with  little  difficulty  be  brought  into 
the  same  body.'  ^  •  Every  impediment  was  swept  away  which 
hindered  his  plan  of  harmonizing  all  faiths;  the  fables  of 
pagan  priest  and  the  record  of  Christian  disciple  were  treated 
with  the  same  contempt  by  the  founder  of  Neo-Platonism.  He 
cboee  this  title,  because  be  considered  Plato,  of  all  the  Ore- 
dan  philosophers,  to  have  approximated  most  nearly  to  the 
truth. 

Though  Christianity  claims  with  such  peculiar  emphasis  to 
be  the  truihy  given  by  divine  inspiration,  it  was  yet  greatly 
affected  by  the  new  philosophy.  The  Eastern  mode  of  thought 
is  best  illustrated  in  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  in 
the  second  century,  and  Origen  in  the  third.  The  views  of 
Clement  were  strongly  tinctured  with  the  eclecticism  of  Philo 
and  his  school;  he  held  that  philosophy,  especially  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato,  like  Judaism,  served  as  a  schoolmaster,  to 
lead  finally  to  Christ  He  was  persuaded  <  that  true  philoso- 
phy, the  great  and  most  salutary  gift  of  Ood,  lay  in  scattered 
fragments  among  all  sects  of  philosophers,  and  therefore  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  wise  man,  and  especially  of  a  Christian 
teacher,  to  collect  those  fragments  from  all  quarters,  and  to 
use  them  for  the  defence  of  religion  and  the  confutation  of 
impiety." 

Origen  shows  the  effect  of  the  same  influence ;  his  Chris- 
tianity is  thoroughly  interpenetrated  with  Neo-PIatonism. 
'It  seems  to  us  evident,'  says  Pressens^,  ^  that  if  he  was  right 
in  recognizing,  with  Clement,  the  providential  mission  of  the 
ancient  philosophy,  he  nevertheless  gave  too  large  a  place  to 
it  in  his  system.  The  mantle  of  the  Platonist  philosopher  too 
(rftcn  conceals  the  Christian,  and  he  bears  too  plainly  the 

1  Mo8hetm*8  EoclesinsUcal  History,  Vol.  I,  pp.  111-113. 

2  Ibid,  VoL  I,  p.  111. 
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marks  of  the  diBciple  of  Ammonins  Saccas.  The  great  re- 
proach to  be  broDght  against  him,  as  against  the  Platonic 
philosophy  in  all  its  forms,  is  an  nndae  depreciation  of  the 
real,  the  tendency  to  an  excessive  idealism,  which  distorts  that 
which  it  seeks  to  disfigure,  and  which,  starting  from  the  rejec- 
tion or  condemnation  of  the  corporeal  elements,  conclodes  with 
despising  all  realities — all  facts,  that  is  to  say — and  substitute 
ing  for  them  chimeras  or  dreams.  The  ideal  world,  peopled 
with  the  phantoms  of  a  speculative  imagination,  is  preferred 
to  the  divine  creation,  in  which  the  true  ideal  appears  clothed 
in  the  vesture  of  the  real.'  ^  Out  of  this  disposition  to  alle- 
gorize arose  a  system  of  scriptural  interpretation  scarcely  less 
pernicious  than  that  of  Philo ;  the  historical  facts  of  Scripture 
were  eliminated  at  pleasure,  or  made  to  bear  some  abstruse 
mystical  signification.  The  life  of  Christianity  was  gone,  not 
in  Origen  himself,  because  he  was  saved  from  the  fatal  effects 
of  his  own  system  by  the  earnestness  of  his  beliefs,  but  in  the 
interpretation  of  his  followers. 

We  cannot  wholly  condemn  this  philosophic  method,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with  great  evils.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  both  for  and  against  the  infiuence  exerted  upon  the 
Christianity  of  the  early  Church  by  the  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phy ;  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  produced  broader  and  more 
catholic  views,  on  the  other,  it  involved  in  obscurity  and  mys- 
ticism the  clear-cut,  practical  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  While 
it  helped  men  to  see  that  God  had  been  governing  the  world 
and  not  merely  the  Jews,  it  lost  sight  of  the  essential  truth  of 
Christ^s  religion.  *  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he 
that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life.'  Wo  turn  from 
the  vague,  mystical  symbolism  of  Clement  and  Origen,  with 
alm^t  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  to  the  stern  practicality  of  the 
Western  Fathers,  only  to  be  turned  back  again  sickened  by  the 
fierce  vindictiveness  of  Tertullian,  and  chilled  by  the  dogmatio 
spirit  of  Augustine.  Finally,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  Fathers  had  a  large  amount  of  human  nature  in  them, 
and  that  in  this  world  the  sun  never  shines  without  casting  a 

1  Pressense's  Early  Tears  of  Christianit/,  pp.  327-8. 
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i&adow  on  the  reverae  aide— a  shadow  not  created  by  the  tan, 
but  only  made  manifest  by  contact  with  his  light 

The  adoption  of  the  philosophic  method  by  the  Alexandrian 
Christians  caosed  a  split  among  the  Neo-Platouists — the  one 
party  making  the  religion  of  Christ  the  base  of  their  pbiloso- 
pbixingy  the  other  rejecting  it  as  nnworthy  a  place  among  the 
systems  to  be  harmonized. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Philosophic  schools  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former  believed  all 
men  to  be  capable  of  reoeinng  dirine  tmth,  while  the  latter 
limited  the  receptive  power  to  the  wise  and  initiated.  The 
main  idea  of  Christianity  was  the  incarnation-  of  God|  that 
of  Neo-PIatonism  the  apotheosis  of  man.  Christ  tanght  that 
the  Divine  Love  was  to  reach  down  and  lift  the  fallen  and  the 
ignorant  to  purity  and  knowledge  of  heavenly  things ;  the 
lAilosq[>her  taoght  that  many  by  his  own  efforts,  was  to  appro* 
hend  the  divine,  and  lift  himself  abpve  the  evil  in  the  world. 
And  JQSt  here  is  the  element  in  Christianity  which  sets  it  apart 
from  all  the  religions  of  hnman  origin.  The  practical  maxims, 
the  moral  sentiments  to  be  fonnd  in  the  canons  of  Confacias, 
of  Buddha,  and  of  Plato,  are,  in  many  instances,  identical  in 
spirit  with  the  practical  teachings  of  Christ,  though  in  all  sys- 
tems bnt  the  Christian  some  huge  flaws  and  defects  may  be 
fonnd,  even  in  morals.  The  difference  is,  however,  a  vital 
one :  Christianity  is,  and  professes  to  be,  a  new  life,  while 
eadi  and  every  other  system  of  religion  is  a  code  of  morals, 
bearing  with  it  no  promise  of  divine  aid  for  its  fulfilment,  or 
production  of  a  new  life. 

It  is  to  the  result  of  these  doctrines,  however,  in  moulding 
the  life  of  Alexandria,  rather  than  to  their  definition,  that  we 
are  now  looking.  The  two  schools,  heathen  and  Christian, 
springing  from  a  common  root,  diverged  more  and  more 
widely ;  the  antagonism  between  the  two  showed  all  the  bit- 
terness peculiar  to  internecine  war  or  family  feud.  The  hea* 
then  Neo-Platonist,  holding  that  God  revealed  himself  only 
to  the  seeker  after  truth,  and  not  to  the  vile  and  ignorant 
who  especially  needed  the  revelation,  of  course  found  it  neces- 
tmry  to  predicate  of  the  Divine  Being  a  goodness  utterly  differ- 
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ent  from  that  to  be  estderaed  among  men.  It  became  a  qner 
tion  with  them  whether  any  virtue,  each  as  we  understand  it, 
could  be  considered  as  an  element  in  the  Divine  Nature. 
Gould  courage  be  a  virtue  in  one  who  has  nothing  to  fear,  or 
Belf-control  in  one  who  has  nothing  to  desire  t  A  different 
standard  of  divine  and  human  nature  was  thus  assumed, 
which  finally  led  to  the  doctrine  that  virtue  is  not  an  end,  bol 
a  means ;  that  it  is  not  the  name  by  which  God  reveals  him- 
self in  his  legislative  capacity,  but  only  a  process  of  purifica- 
tion by  which  man  is  to  reach  heaven. 

The  state  of  future  existence,  and  the  nature  which  was 
finally  to  be  attained  by  this  process  of  purification,  was  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  new  philosophy,  ^  in  searching  for  which 
it  wearied  itsidlf  out,  generation  after  generation,  till  tired 
equally  of  seeking  and  speaking,  it  fairly  lay  down  and  died. 
In  proportion  as  it  refused  to  acknowledge  a  common  divine 
nature  with  the  degraded  mass,  it  deserted  its  first  healthy 
instinct,  which  told  it  that  the  spiritual  is  identical  with  the 
moral  world — with  right,  love,  justice ;  it  tried  to  find  new 
definitions  of  the  spiritual,  it  conceived  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  intellectual.'  ^  The  union  of  spirituality  with  morality, 
the  indissoluble  bond  which  connects  communion  with  God 
and  a  pure  and  holy  life,  as  cause  and  effect,  was  broken ;  the 
marriage  on  which  the  divine  seal  had  been  set  was  dissolved ; 
that  which  God  had  joined  together  eternally  the  impious 
hand  of  man  was  striving  to  put  asunder,  and  only  evil  could 
result  from  the  unnatural  contest 

This  spiritualism,  which  made  intdlectv^U power  rtXYiet  than 
holiness  the  highest  attribute  of  God,  must  resort  to  some 
means  of  manifesting  its  approach  to  the  divine.  The  Chris* 
tian,  according  to  his  theory,  offered  as  proof  of  his  communion 
with  God  the  evidence  of  a  holy  life ;  the  Neo-Platonist,  de- 
i^Jing  the  identity  of  divine  and  human  virtue,  set  to  work  to 
perform  wonders  as  evidence  of  his  *  higher  life.'  It  is  with  a 
heart-sick  sense  of  weariness  that  we  read  the  records  of  the 
strivings  of  the  unaided  intellect  after  God ;  the  same  *  spirit- 
ual manifestions'  which  have  shaken  the  religious  life  of  our 
1  Alexandria  and  her  Schools,  pp.  103-4. 
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own  couDtrj  and  onr  own  time  to  its  very  foandations,  are 
recorded  of  tboee  old  seekers  after  Qod.  It  cannot  bot  touch 
the  heart  with  sorrowful  emotions  to  see  the  world  retnming 
npon  itself;  to  hear  the  same  qnestions,  wrang  out  of  the 
heart  of  hnmanity,  answered  by  the  same  lying  spirit,  leading 
it  to  emptiness  and  disappointment.  The  temptation  recorded 
in  the  first  chapter  of  human  history  is  a  temptation  common 
to  man ;  the  words  which  wrought  such  fearful  evil  then  are 
only  a  terrible  refrain,  sounding  out  again  and  again  in  the 
world*s  history.  Again  and  again  has  the  spirit  of  evil  whis- 
pered, *  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,  for  God  doth  know  that  on  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall 
be  as  gods^  knowing  good  and  evil.'  How  many  times  the 
voice  has  charmed  listening  humanity  into  the  fatal  preference 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  when  the  Tree  of  Life 
18  standing  hard  by,  *  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.'  How  slowly  man  learns  the  lesson,  that  ^  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  G^'  and  that  by  mere  human  wisdom  shall 
never  know  him. 

Though  it  is  time  that,  in  the  fullest  sense,  Ood  can  never 
be  approached  by  the  intellect,  that  it  is  only  the  loving,  revr 
erent,  faithful  heart  which  can  know  him,  yet  every  gleam  of 
light  which,  in  all  the  ages,  has  brightened  the  world,  is  only 
a  reflection  of  the  divine  glory.  In  Christ  ^  there  is  neither 
Qreek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision.  Barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free ' ;  because  in  Christ  is  garnered  up 
each  grain  of  truth  which  exists  in  all ;  because  he  is  not  only 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  also  of  all  the 
tmth  taught  in  the  philosophies,  and  shadowed  forth  in  the 
symbolisms  of  the  heathen  world.  Every  truth  which  glim- 
mered on  the  darkened  mind  of  the  barbarian,  as  well  as  the 
toll  radiance  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  came  from  no  inherent 
shining  of  their  own ;  they  were  only  so  many  rays  flashed 
bftck  to  that  divine  source  and  centre  of  light,  ^  which  enlight- 
eneth' every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.' 

These  strange -spiritual  phenomena,  into  which  the. tmth 
bad  been  so  willfully  perverted,  were  a  mere  ignis  faii»us^ 
leading  men  away  from  the  heavenly  light  into  misery  and 
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error.  The  whole  Bjstem  led  not  to  Gkxl,  but  away  from 
him.  It  led  thoee  who  followed  it  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  serene  heights  where  dwelt  the  divine  LogoSy  down  to  the 
seething  canldrons  where  spells  were  wronght  and  incantations 
snng.  Mind,  which  constitnted  their  divinity,  came  finally  to 
be,  in  their  theory,  an  essence  differing  from  matter  only 
in  being  less  gross  and  dense — ^  a  function  of  the  brain '  per- 
haps they  would  have  called  it ;  and  so  the  cycle  was  per- 
formed, the  restless  asking  had  come  around  to  its  starting- 
point  again.  This  sorrowful  culmination  was  not  readied  till 
the  days  when  Proclus  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Alex* 
andria ;  the  gradual  change  was  in  progress  during  its  occupa- 
tion by  Hypatia. 

Platonism,  with  all  its  lofty  conceptions  of  truth,  never 
wrought  a  deliverance,  social  or  political,  for  any  one  of  the 
many  peoples  who  have  adopted  its  teachings.  '  No  people, 
not  inspired  by  the  animns  of  Christianity,  ever  compassed 
the  idea  of  freedom,  national  or  individual.  Plato  who  ap- 
proached more  nearly  to  it  than  any  heathen  thinker,  still  fell 
very  far  short  of  it.  ^  Thus  much,'  says  Ackerman,  ^  is  clear 
in  respect  to  the  Platonic  and  the  Christian  anthropology,  that 
the  gain  in  human  dignity  is,  in  the  former,  only  an  apparent 
one,  the  loss  a  real  one ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
loss  is  apparent,  and  the  gain  real.  How,  indeed,  did  it  hap- 
pen that  classic  heathendom,  with  all  its  high  estimation,  yea, 
almost  deification  of  human  nature,  was  yet  unable  to  form  01: 
apprehend  any  proper  conception  oi freedom  and  jpereonalitj^ 
while  Christianity,  which  seem^  to  degrade  man  almost  en- 
tirely, denying  throughout  to  his  virtue  any  merit  before  Ood, 
is  the  only  religion  on  earth  from  which  the  doctrine  of  human 
dignity,  personality,  and  freedom  has  been  ^most  gloriously  de- 
veloped t  How  is  it  that  the  heathen  philosophy,  even  in  the 
excellent  Plato,  in  spite  of  all  its  struggling  and  soaring,  could 
never  get  entirely  free  from  a  miserable  fatalism ;  and,  conse- 
quently, took  back  with  the  religious  left  h^nd  what  of  bear- 
ing and  dignity  it  gave  to  man  with  the  moral  right  hand. 
Plato  presents  to  us  the  picture  of  a  man  suffused  with  the 
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splendor  of  the  Gk>dheacl,  but,  alas  I  be  bean  the  sullen  chains 
of  absolute,  irrational  necessity.'  ^ 

The  idea  of  freedom  inculcated  in  the  Christian  ethics  is 
different  from  any  other  freedom  taught  on  earth ;  it  is  the 
Tery  antipodes  of  that  license  with  which  th^  world's  idea  of 
freedom  is  constantly  confounded.  In  its  fullest  development 
it  is  a  lib^y  like  that  of  Ood ;  it  is  a  life  above  law,  not  be- 
cause it  is  antagonistic  to  law,  but  because  it  is  in  perfect  hai^ 
mony  with  the  eternal  principles  upon  which  law  rests ;  it 
possesses  a  vital  conformity  with  the  right  which  makes  every 
growth  only  a  development  into  fuller  beauty  and  perfeolton, 
and  which,  in  oonsequenoe,  needs  no  formal  guidance  here 
and  restriction  there.  It  would  be  as  neeessary  and  as  wise 
to  eonstruct  grooves  in  which  the  planeta  should  roll  in  their 
€k>d-appointed  paths  around  the  sun,  as  to  amstmct  a  system 
of  laws  for  a  world  where  CSirist's  freedom  was  fully  taught  and 
fblly  practiced.  In  so  tar  as  a  nation  departs  from  the  idea 
of  an  individual  and  political  freedom,  which  has  its  roots  in 
a  willinsr  submission  to  the  divine  supremacy,  it  loses  all 
that'  deserves  to  be  called  liberty,  and  becomes  involved  in 
anarchy. 

Only  once  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  the  peculiar  doo* 
trines  of  Plato,  as  modified  by  his  Alexandrian  followers — the 
Neo-Platonists — found  a  healthy  development,  and  then  it  was 
only  as  a  small  and  unimportant  element  among  many  others, 
and  brought  a  sweetening  aAc^  softening  influence  to  bear  on 
the  strong  English  nature.  Neo-Platonism  once  found  a  home 
in  the  healthy,  practical  English  mind,  and  that  in  the  days 
of  its  fullest  vigor,  Sidney,  Baleigh,  Spenser,  all  drank  at 
the  wells  of  Neo-Platonism ;  the  writings  of  each  are  tinc- 
tured with  the  symbolism,  the  idealism,  the  speculation  of  the 
Greek  and  Alexandrian  schools ;  but  that  was  a  day  when  the 
blood  of  the  nation  coursed  through  its  veins  with  a  power 
and  a  pasnon  which  opened,  for  valiant  deeds  and  lovely 
dreams,  a  home  in  the  same  heart,  a  place  in  the  same  life. 
The  spell  had  not  been  wrought  upon  society  which  drove  the 
natural  and  supernatural  elements  asunder ;  in  the  vigor  of 

1  Adieniian*8  Ghristisn  Btement  in  Plato,  p.  268. 
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its  youth  England  cast  off  the  magnetic  influence,  and  held 
hereelf  free.  As  a  national  life  grows  older  and  feebler  this 
phenomenon  is  apt  to  manifest  itself;  subtle  force  is  at  work 
which  seems  to  leave  the  int^ral  portions  of  which  society  is 
formed  analteretd,  while  a  real,  vital  change  has  been  effected. 
It  has  been  magnetized,  and,  in  some  mysterions  way,  as  in 
the  polarity  of  the  steel  bar,  we  see  the  supernatural  element 
driven  to  one  extreme,  manifesting  itself  as  an  irreligious 
spiritualism,  or  a  religious  symbolism,  while  the  natural  ele- 
ment, left  uncompensated,  expresses  itself  as  rationalism,  or 
gnoss  materialism.  But  Neo-Platonism,  even  in  its  modified 
form,  ran  its  course  to  its  appointed  end  no  less  *surely  in 
England  than  elsewhere. 

The  real  distinction  between  the  Ohristian  and  the  heathen 
schools  of  Alexandria,  as  elsewhere,  lay  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion given  to  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  With  the  Neo- 
Platonic  the  kernel  was  reserved  for  the  favorite  few,  and  the 
husks  cast  to  the  multitude;  with  the  Christian  philosophers 
the  kernel  of  divine  truth  was  for  all ;  Ood  himself  was  the 
portion  of  his  creatures,  and  he  was  to  be  reached  by  that  love 
and  faith  which  were  within  the  reach  of  the  child  and  the 
slave  as  entirely  as  they  were  of  the  wisest  philosopher. 

The  Ohristian  school,  for  a  long  period,  manifested  the 
divine  element  which  mingled  with  and  vitalised  its  philoso- 
phy by  the  good  and  true  men  which  it  produced.  The  specu- 
lative tendency  of  the  Eastern  mind,  however,  finally  did  its 
work  of  demoralization  in  the  school  of  Ohristian  philosophy, 
as  it  had  already  done  in  the  heathen.  Its  leaders  became 
theorists  and  dogmatists  rather  than  men  who  were  living 
epistles  to  be  known  and  read  of  all  men.  While  they  admit- 
ted into  their  creed  the  tenet  that  there  was  something  in  the 
most  ignorant  human  heart  to  which  God  could  appeal,  they 
practically  denied  it  They  asserted  the  articles  of  their  be- 
lief with  a  persistency  and  a  fierceness  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  its  being  a  vitalizing  principle. 
They  practically  ignored  the  central  fact  of  the  Ohristian  reli- 
gion— the  personality  and  incarnation  of  their  God.  As  Ohrist 
became  to  them  an  abstraction,  they  lost  all  sense  of  a  personal 
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relation  and  personal  responsibility  to  him,  and  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  defend  their  abstract  doctrines  and  dogmas  by 
deeds  of  violence,  crnelty,  and  mnrder.  With- them,  as  with 
their  brother  philosophers,  the  trne  worship  of  the  living  GKkl 
was  airogantly  poshed  farther  and  farther  away,  and  the  void 
filled  up  with  idolatrons  rites  paid  to  images,  that  redneed  them 
finally  to  the  condition  in  which  their  Mohammedan  conquerors 
foand  them  some  centnries  later — a  religions  condition  which 
made  their  fierce  monotheistic  conqnerors  confound  them  with 
the  pdythosts  whom  they  so  abhorred. 

In  every  religion  dM  aame  phmiomena  may  be  o1)66rved ; 
the  Christian  faith,  as  held  by  men,  is  not  free  from  tlie  die- 
ease  which  is  so  much  deadlier  in  the  heathen  reltgioD ;  the 
distinction  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that  Christianity  possesses, 
even  in  its  most  cormpt  and  languishing  state,  an  innate  vitality 
which  causes  it  to  rise  up,  shake  off  its  lethargy,  cast  aside  the 
bonds  which  held  it,  and  begin  a  new  life,  while  the  faiths  of 
heathen  lands,  though  they  hold  within  themselves  some  ele- 
ments of  truth,  yet  lack  that  vital  force,  that  recuperative 
power.  If  a  Julian  had  given  to  corrupt  Christianity  the 
power  of  mind,  the  earnestness  of  devotion,  and  the  singleness 
of  purpose,  which  he  so  uselessly,  gave  to  rouse,  vitalize,  and 
transfigure  the  lifeless  religion  of  Greece,  he  would,  no  doubts 
have  left  a  name  glorious  in  the  annals  of  history,  instead  of 
one  which  stirs  only  a  smile  of  sorrowful  pity. 

Brahminism,  in  its  corrupt  and  formal  condition,  was  stirred 
to  its  very  foundation  by  the  earnestness  of  one  man ;  and 
Buddhism  arose,  pure  and  lofty  in  a  morality,  taught,  not  by 
precept  alone,  but  by  the  noble,  self  forgetful  life  of  its 
founder.  But  Buddhism  was  in  no  sense  a  returning  to  the 
principles  of  the  religion  out  of  which  it  rose.  All  the  *  bright 
Aryan  gods' were  swept  away,  and  a  calm,  cold,  atheistic 
morality  took  its  pla6e.  Judaism,  in  the  latter  days,  brought 
forth  Christianity;  and  now  Brahminism  and  Judaism,  alike,  lie 
lifeless  corpses,  bound  and  swathed,  surrounded  with  gorgeous 
ceremonial,  but  hopelessly  dead.  Buddhism  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  the  human  heart,  and,  rejecting  the  cold  morality 
of  its  founder,  lifted  him  to  the  throne  of  a  god,  and  went  on  its 
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way  to  decay,  demoralization,  and  death.  Ohrietiaaity,  alone, 
oomee  ont  from  apparently  hopeleie  cormption  into  a  new  life 
of  its  own.  Every  time,  however,  that  it  beoomee  thus  eor- 
mpt  the  prooeea  is  much  the  same.  The  desire  to  glorify  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  has  led  to  a  neglect  of  his  hnmui  na- 
tore ;  the  glory  of  the  incarnation  is  veiled.  Christ  is  pushed 
so  fSur  away  into  the  infinite  that  the  void  must  be  filled  by 
innumerable  intercessors:  in  Judaism,  in  Platonirao,  in  Bo- 
inanjsm,  the  process  has  be^i  the  same ;  the  hungry  longing 
of  the  human  heart,  whose  divine  fulfilment  is  in  Christ,  en- 
deavors to  satisfy  itsdf  with  demonologies  and  hosts  of  saints, 
till  the  burden  of  its  superstition  and  its  formalism  becomes 
intolerable,  and  the  reaction  comes  as  a  cold  and  heartless 
atheism,  which  denies  the  yery  existence  of  God. 

Besides  the  corruption  brought  into  the  Church,  by  this  ex- 
aggerated view  of  the  glory  of  Chriet^s  divinity,  at  the  expense 
of  his  humanity,  there  was  another  bitter  and  grievous  error 
which  ate  into  the  very  heart  of  human  life,  and  polluted  the 
yery  fountain-head  of  social  purity.  ^  I  cannot,'  says  Kings- 
ley,  ^  but  believe  them,  moreover,  to  have  been  untrue  to  the 
teachings  of  Clement  and  his  school,  in  that  coarse  and  mate- 
rialistic admiration  of  celibacy,  which  ruined  Alexandrian 
society,  as  their  dogmatic  ferocity  had  ruined  Alexandrian 
thought.  The  creed  which  taught  them  that,  in  the  person  of 
the  Incarnate  Logos,  that  which  was  most  divine  had  been 
proved  to  be  most  human,  that  which  was  most  human  had 
been  proved  to  be  most  divine,  might  truly  have  given  them,  as 
it  has  given  modern  Europe,  nobler,  clearer,  and  simpler  views 
of  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  ....  the  very  ideas  of  family 
and  national  life ;  those  two  divine  roots  of  the  Chuix^h,  sev- 
ered from  which  she  is  certain  to  wither  away  into  that  most 
cruel  and  most  godless  of  spectacles,  a  religious  world,  had 
perished  in  the  East.  ....  Like  the  old  Adam,  the  selfish, 
cowardly  brute  nature  in  every  man  and  every  age,  were  shift- 
ing the  blame  of  sin  from  their  own  consciences  to  human 
relationships  and  duties,  and  therein  to  the  God  who  had 
appointed  them,  and  saying,  as  of  old,  *^  The  woman  whom 
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thon  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did 
eat'*' 

It  wag  not  merely  in  Alexandria  in  the  latter  clajs  as  it  had 
been  in  the  first,  that  monk  and  nun  had  felt  themselves  called 
to  come  ont  from  the  world  and  give  themselves  to  the  special 
work  of  prayer  and  self-abnegation,  bnt  that  theirs  was,  in  theiif 
own  eyes,  the  only  service  acceptable  to  Ood.  They  looked 
upon  the  married  popolation,  says  Kingsley,  *  with  a  coarse  con- 
tempt and  disgnst  which  is  hardly  credible,  did  not  the  fiml 
records  of  it  stand  written  to  this  day  in  Rosweyde's  extraor- 
dinary ViicB  Paimm  EremiUoomm.^  The  decay  of  national, 
social,  and  religions  life  begins  in  the  family.  In  every  nation 
which  has  perished  from  off  the  earthi  so  fkr  as  we  know, 
there  was  a  long,  nndei^ronnd  work  of  death  in  process  bef(»e 
tiie  failnre  in  the  production  of  fruit  and  foliage  gave  unmis* 
takable  signs  of  death  to  the  whole.  Unless  the  muddy  stream 
of  public  life  be  fed  by  innumerable  rivulets  of  pure,  fresh 
material,  it  will  be  choked  up  into  a  stagnant  mass  of  corrup- 
tion.  It  is  not  luxury  which  kills  a  nation  and  disintegrates 
a  people,  it  is  the  slight  hold  which  home  has  upon  its  men ; 
it  is  that  there^  instead  of  being  taught  to  believe  in  purity, 
and  truth,  and  honor,  the  conviction  of  the  universal  reign  of 
sin,  and -falsity,  and  corruption  is  branded  upon  the  very  souL 

In  Egypt,  during  the  fifth  century,  the  authorities  give  us 
this  astounding  fact,  that  the  monastic  population  constituted 
one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country.  Not  only 
Was  one>half  the  population  of  that  vast  country  withdrawn 
from  active  service,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large, 
but  the  loss  could  not  be  made  good  in  future  generations. 
This  great  body  of  men,  removed  from  the  attrition  of  social 
life,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  interests  at  stake  in  every 
social  and  political  movement ;  they  were  without  'the  practi- 
cal experience  which  could  direct  their  judgment;  they  were 
enthusiasts,  full  of  an  unreasoning  faith  inNthe  absolute  purity 
of  their  own  Church,  and  a  belief  in  the  absolute  evil  of  all 
which  opposed  it  With  a  weapon  of  such  temper  as  this, 
what  might  not  a  haugbtj  prelate  effect  against  the  civil  au« 
thorities. 
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Tlie  lay  population,  deepieed  by  their  brethren  in  the  Ohorch, 
eame  to  look  upon  themselves  as  outcasts  and  reprobates.  All 
the  sweet  sanctities  of  home  were  in  vaded,  its  life  was  polluted, 
its  ties  were  ignored.  Such  a  process  of  demoralization,  per- 
haps, the  world  has  never  seen  before  or  since.  It  was  not 
simply  that  society  was  going  to  decay  because  the  life  was 
dying  out  of  it,  but  that  the  very  organization  which  should 
have  purified  it  from  its  corruptions,  and  imparted  new 
strength  to  its  weakness,  was  deliberately  undermining  and 
destroying  it.  The  Church,  foi^etful  of  her  high  and  holy 
trust,  had  become  careless  of  purity  and  truth,  and  was 
stretching  out  her  hands,  strong  with  lustful  ambition,  to 
despoil  life  of  the  little  sweetness  which  sin  and  ignorance 
had  left  to  it 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  the  corruption  of  Church 
and  State,  by  their  mutual  interaction  and  reciprocal  influ- 
ence, had  brought  Egypt  when,  in  the  seventh  century,  it  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  conquering  Mohammedan  army.  At  the. 
time  when  Cyril  was  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  Hypatia 
taught  in  her  philosophic  schools,  this  process  of  demoraliza- 
tion was  in  progress ;  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  awful  depths 
to  which  it  was  hastening.  At  .that  time,  about  the  year  414 
A.  D.,  as  Kmgsley  says,  in  the  preface  to  Hypatia,  ^  While  the 
sins  of  the  Church,  however  heinous,  were  still  such  as  admit 
of  being  expressed  in  words,  the  sins  of  the  heathen  world 
were  indescribable,  and  the  Christian  apologist  is  thus  com- 
polled,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  state  the  Church's  case  far 
more  weakly  than  the  facts  deserve. 

^  Not,  be  it  ever  remembered,  that  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
immorality  attaches  either  to  the  heroine  of  this  book,  or  to  the 
leading  philosophers  of  her  school,  for  several  centuries.  How- 
ever base  and  profligate  their  disciples,  or  the  Manichees  may 
have  been,  the  great  !Neo-Platonists  were,  as  Manes  himself 
was,  persons  of  the  most  rigid  and  ascetic  virtue. 

^  For  a  time  had  arrived  in  which  no  teacher  who  did  not 
put  forth  the  most  lofty  pretensions  to  righteousness  could  ex- 
pect a  hearing.  The  Divine  Word,  who  is  "  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  had  awakened 
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in  the  heart  of  mankind  a  moral  craving  never  before  felt  in 
any  strength,  except  bj  a  few  isolated  philosophers  or  prophets. 
The  spirit  had  been  ponred  oat  on  all  flesh,  and  from  one  end 
of  the  empire  to  the  other,  from  the  slave  in  the  mill  to  the 
emperor  on  his  throne,  all  hearts  were  either  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  or  learning  to  do  homage  to  those 
who  did  so.  And  He  who  excited  the  craving  was  also  fnr- 
nisbing  that  which  would  satisfy  it,  and  was  teaching  mankind, 
by  a  long  and  painfol  education,  to  distinguish  the  truth  from* 
the  innumerable  counterfeits,  and  to  find  for  the  first  time,  in. 
the  world's  life,  a  good  news,  not  merely  for  the  select  few, 
but  for  all  mankind  without  respect  of  rank  or  race.'  ^ 

For  four  hundred  years  the  great  Roman  Empire  had  been 
growing  up  beside  Christianity.  The  mighty  force  of  enor* 
moos  physical  resources  and  vast  numbers,  welded  into  an 
almost  irresistible  power,  by  the  ^  genius  for  organization ' 
which  so  preeminently  chamcterized  the  Roman  people,  liad 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  a  feeble,  struggling  faith,  given  to 
the  world  by  a  lowly  carpenter  of  one  of  Rome's  despised 
dependencies,  taught  by  fishermen  and  publicans,  carrying 
with  it  no  promise  of  earthly  good,  bearing  in  its  creed  no 
appeal  to  human  pride  or  human  cupidity.  For  four  hundred 
years  the  unequal  contest  had  been  carried  on,  and  Rome 
stood  vanquished,  Christianity  victor.  This  fight  had  been 
carried  on  with  weapons  which  seemed  as  disproportionate  as 
were  the  resources  of  the  two  powers  engaged.  Christianity 
held  in  its  hand  only  the  message*  *  Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men';  her  embassadors'  credentials  bore  the  divine  seal 
of  pure  and  self-forgetful  lives;  very  inadequate  weapons  they 
seemed  with  which  to  conquer  the  proud  conqueror  of  the 
world,  and  yet,  before  these  alone,  all  the  mighty  force  gar- 
nered in  Imperial  Rome  went  down.  ^And  now,'  says  Kings- 
ley,  *  the  Church  had  conquered.  The  weak  things  of  this 
world  had  confounded  the  strong.  In  spite  of  the  devilish 
cruelties  of  persecutors;  in  spite  of  the  contaminating  atmos- 
phere of  sin  which  surrounded  her;  in  ppite  of  having  to  form 
herself,  not  out  of  a  race  of  pure  and  separate  creatures,  but 
1  H jpaUs,  pp.  yii|  viiL 
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by  a  iDOBt  literal  *^  new  bulk,**  out  of  those  very  fallen  manei 
who  insulted  and  peraecnted  her;  in  spite  of  hairing  to  endnre 
within  herself  continual  outbursts  of  the  evil  passions  in  which 
her  members  had  once  indulged  without  check ;  in  spite  of  a 
thousand  counterfeits  which  sprung  np  around  her  and  within 
her,  claiming  to  be  part  of  her,  and  alluring  men  to  them- 
selves by  that  very  ezclusiveness  and  party  arrogance  which 
disproTcd  their  claim ;  in  spite  of  all  she  had  conquered.  The 
yery  emperors  had  arrayed  themselves  on  her  side.  Julian's 
last  attempt  to  rcAtore  paganism  by  imperial  influence  had 
only  proved  that  the  old  faith  had  lost  all  hold  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  masses ;  and  at  his  death  the  great  tide- wave  of  new 
opinion  rolled  on  unchecked,  and  the  rulers  of  earth  were  fain 
to  swim  with  the  stream ;  to  accept,  in  words  at  least,  the 
Church's  laws  as  theirs ;  to  acknowledge  a  King  of  kings,  to 
whom  even  they  owed  homage  and  obedimice ;  and  to  call 
their  own  slaves  their  *^  poorer  brethren,"  and  often,  too,  their 
"  spiritual  superiors." '  * 

The  early  Church,  like  that  of  later  days,  loses  its  purity, 
earnestness,  and  fidelity,  in  proportion  as  it  gains  poUiieal 
power  and  eooial  etanding}  In  days  of  calamity  only  those 
repair  to  her  standards  who  hold  the  truth  of  Ood  dearer  than 
life,  or  the  earthly  possessions  which  make  life  desirable.  In 
days  of  prosperity  and  power  she  is  at  the  mercy,  not  of  foe 
and  persecutor,  but  of  the  traitors  within  her  own  camp.  The 
Empire  had  nominally  yielded  to  the  Church,  but  it  was  only 
tliat  it  might,  in  the  end,  bring  her  under  that  baleful  influ- 
ence by  which  it  had  made  every  other  form  of  existence  sno- 
cumb  to  its  power. 

We  have  attempted  to  bring  under  review  some  of  the 
causes  which  had  been  at  work  moulding  Alexandrian  life 
and  Alexandrian  society  into  the  form  ib  which  we  find  it  in 
the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century.  From  the  day  wh^i  the 
future  city  lay  as  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  her  founder,  till 
that  on  which  she  attained  her  full  maturity  and  glory,  she 
was  subjected  to  peculiar  influences.    Our  sketch  has  been 

1  H3rpatta,  pp.  x,  xL 

%  We  hope  all  Methodists  will  murk  these  words.— Ed. 
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neoeeBarilj  hasty  and  imperfect;  it  gives  inadequate  notion 
of  her  life,  and  it  yet  is  sufScient  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  strange  medley  into  which  Mr.  Kingsley's  romance  intro- 
duces us. 

A  great  artist  chooses  his  subject  rather  for  the  scope  it 
affords  him  in  bringing  out  grand  scenic  effects,  than  for  its 
inherent  beauty  and  loveliness ;  if  he  be  a  true  artist  of  the 
highest  type,  he  will  hold  beauty  of  form  and  color  to  be 
but  the  visible  representation  of  a  higher  and  nobler  spiritual 
beauty,  and  he  will  choose  his  subject  with  especial  reference 
to  the  field  it  may  afford  him  for  bringing  out  moral  i^nd 
religious  truths  with  new  emphasis  by  their  antithetical  ar- 
rangement. 

This  era  has  been  chosen  by  our  author,  rather  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  lights  and  shadows  of  social  and  religious  life  are 
so  clearly  defined,  so  broad  and  deep,  than  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic beauty  and  tenderness.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  moral  teachings,  so  skillfully  inwrought 
into  the  texture  of  the  story  that  it  cannot  be  called  its  tnaralj 
but  rather  its  eaul.  Though  moral  teaching  is  not  the  direct 
object  of  any  art,  still  there  is  no  art  which  is  not  ennobled 
and  spiritualized  bj  the  recognition  of  the  supreme  dignity  of 
moral  truth.  The  loveliest  creation  of  fancy  is  but  a  capri- 
dous,  soulless  Undine,  until  the  immortal  is  breathed  throufi:h 
all  its  exquisite  outline  by  the  development  within  itself  of 
that  divine  love  which  beats  out  through  the  world  in  ever- 
widening  circles,  but  which  finds  its  fullest  and  truest  expres- 
sion only  God- ward. 

A  direct,  expressed,  moral  purpose,  in  any  creation  of  the 
imagination,  is  felt  to  involve  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
true  art  That  which  should  .pervade  it  as  the  vital  principle, 
controlling  its  development  and  growth  from  within,  cannot 
be  separated  from  it  and  appended  to  the  dead  form  of  art  as 
a  mere  addendum.  There  is  an  impertinence  in  the  verbal 
enunciation  of  a  moral  which  is  sure  to  meet  with  uncom- 
proDQising  rejection ;  but  a  moral  warp  into  which  the  color 
and  form  of  the  artistic  conception  is  woven,  and  upon  which 
it  depends,  is  wholly  consonant  with  the  truest  and  the  highest 
14 
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art.  It  IB  the  very  condition  npon  which  creative  art  mnst 
exist.  Back  of  all  the  infinite  modifications  nnder  which  the 
divine  power  manifests  itself  lie  great  immntable  principles 
of  right,  which  are  but  the  expressions  of  the  Omnipotent 
will,  bat  in  harmony  with  which  all  the  divine  love  that  glad- 
dens the  universe,  all  the  wealth  of  the  divine  imagination 
that  fills  the  visible  world  with  its  glory,  are  forever  at  work. 
The  will,  the  heart,  the  imagination  of  God  are  at  one ;  the 
expHOSsion  of  himself  is  only  full  where  all  the  attributes  of 
divinity  find  voice.  Every  creative  artist  is,  in  his  small, 
human  way,  working  after  the  divine  plan.  It  is  at  his  own 
peril  that  he  leaves  out  of  his  slightest  work  the  element 
which  gives  the  noblest  beauty,  the  truest  significance  to  it  all. 

In  our  opinion  there  are  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
fiction,  half  a  dozen  works  into  which  the  moral  element  has 
been  so  powerfully  and  skillfully  inwrought  as  in  Mr.  Kingsley's 
Sypatia.  We  hardly  suspect  the  moral,  till  we  can  stand 
aside  and  look  on  the  picture  as  a  whole.  As  we  read  each 
page,  the  transcendent  skill  of  the  artist  in  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  duly  appreciated ;  the  gorgeous  coloring,  the 
descriptions  of  oriental  manners  and  customs,  the  touches  of 
nature  in  the  delineation  of  character,  arouse  a  new  wonder 
at  each  new  perusal ;  but  it  is  only  as  we  stand  apart,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  finished  work,  that  its  true  signiiicancy 
flashes  upon  us,  and  we  see,  in  the  picture  given  us  by  the 
master  of  the  pen,  as  we  do  in  that  of  the  master  of  the  pen- 
cil, starting  out  in  every  jagged  tree  and  wind-swept  cloudy 
the  mystic  symbol  of  the  cross. 

The  rising  upon  the  world  of 'The  Sun  of  Righteousness' 
is  the  great  central  fact  of  history.  It  stands  alone,  shedding 
its  light  upon  the  strange  mysteries  and  darkness  of  the  night 
it  came  to  dispel ;  touching  into  new  meaning  the  insoluble 
problems  of  life,  and  death,  and  eternity ;  bringing  life  to  all 
that  is  turned  toward  it,  leaving  in  shadow  only  that  which 
turns  away  from  it.  It  is  the  full  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
gives  to  Kingdley's  picture  of  the  world  of  the  fifth  century  its 
artistic  truth  and  unity.  Here  we  find  no  misguided  shadows 
falling  in  the  wrong  direction,  simply  because  the  sun  does 
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not  make  nuBtakes,  and  onr  artist  has  drawn  from  the  life. 
Here  we  find  no  impossible  embodiments  of  good  or  evil,  be- 
cause he  has  gone  down  beneath  the  snperficial  differences, 
which  are  the  result  of  circamstances,  and  laid  hold  npon  the 
great  principles  of  human  nature.  He  has  closely,  accurately 
studied  the  gentts  homoj  and,  with  that  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge, can  scientifically  discuss  the  species.  It  is  not  the  mere 
knowledge  of  facts,  however  full  and  accurate  that  knowledge 
may  be,  which  insures  a  man  against  mistakes  and  anachron- 
isms. He  must  take  into  his  mind  every  fact  of  which  he 
can  lay  hold ;  he  must  fairly  saturate  himself  with  his  subject, 
and  then,  leaving  the  organization  of  all  these  elements  to  the 
divine  power  of  his  imagination,  he  need  fear  little  from  the 
result  What  Ackerman  so  eloquently  says  of  Plato  may  be 
said  of  our  author.  The  organic  character  of  his  works  '  has 
its  ground  far  more  in  his  creative  genius  than  in  the  paltry 
measurings  of  cool  deliberation.  All  genuine  productions  of 
true  genius  bear  the  profound  unity  of  the  author  within  them, 
and  hence  may  be  easily  presented  together  as  an  organic 

whole One  does  not  feel  its  value  and  beauty  till  he 

perceives  it  as  a  symphony  in  its  entire  fulness  of  life;  single 
sections,  presented  by  single  instruments,  not  only  remain 
usually  not  understood,  but  frequently  make  also  a  disagreeable 
impression,  because  one  does  not  see  and  feel  the  significancy 
which  they  have  in  and  for  the  whole.  Is  it  otherwise  with 
the  greatest  of  all  symphonies,  the  history  of  the  world  t  The 
eye  of  Him  who  surveys  the  universe  of  things  rests  with  sat- 
isfaction on  the  morning  picture,  of  which  the  cropping  out 
details  confuse  and  wound  us  short-sighted  mortals.'^ 

Alexandria,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  an  epitome  of  the 
>  world.  On  this  small  stage  were  gathered  the  representatives 
of  all  the  great  religious  and  political  powers  then  in  exist- 
eoce  Here  Jew  and  Gentile,  European  and  Oriental,  Ooth, 
and  Grecian  met;  here  Christianity,  Philosophy,  and  Judaism 
were  to  settle  their  points  of  difference.  The  artistic  concep- 
tion which  shows  us  this  strange  medley,  through  the  medium 

1  Ackeniiaii*8  Christian  Element  in  Plato,  pp.  126-7. 
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of  eager,  onrious,  youDg  eyes,  and  a  freeh,  untainted  young 
heart,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

A  powerful  argument  is  advanced  by  Bnshnell  in  favor  of 
man's  being  born  into  the  world  a  helpless  unit  in  family  life, 
even  though  it  involve  the  hereditary  transmission  of  a  fallen 
nature.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  human  race  would 
soon  die  out  if  each  child  came  into  the  world  utterly  help* 
less,  and  did  not  bring  with  it  the  instinctive  maternal  love 
which  provides  for,  and  guards  the  feeble,  little  life.  We  can 
sciircely  imagine  birth  by  generation  without  a  transmission 
of  qualities  and  nature ;  the  alternative  then  would  be  the 
introduction  of  each  soul  into  the  snares  and  temptations  of 
life,  with  powers  full-grown,  but  still  wanting  the  wisdom  to 
recognize  the  snares  and  the  hardness  of  moral  fibre  attained 
only  by  exposure  to  temptation.  He  shows  that  the  heritage 
of  evil  tendencies,  iu  combination  with  the  love,  tenderness, 
and  care  which  surrounds  a  growing  soul  (in  its  relations  as 
one  of  a  family)  more  than  compensates  for  the  absence  of  any 
full-grown,  inexperienced,  untrained  sinlessness,  such  as  that 
of  Adam  in  the  garden.^ 

One  would  think  that  Eingsley  had  in  mind  this  very 
thought  when  he  drew  the  character  of  Philammon,  the  young 
monk  who  comes,  from  the  seclnded  Laura  m  the  desert,  into 
the  full  rush  of  Alexandrian  life.  He  is  an  illustration,  as 
near  as  the  conditions  of  our  human  existence  will  permit,  of 
thib  point.  He  had  been  removed  in  early  childhood  from  all 
knowledge  of  the  evil  in  the  world ;  had  been  trained  in  the 
stern  asceticism  of  an  Egyptian  Laura;  had  been  taught  by 
precept  and  example  all  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  had  felt  the 
sweetness  of  a  life  where  love  was  the  controlling  principle ; 
one  would  think  that  the  evil,  the  self-indulgent  tendencies  of 
human  nature,  had  been  almost  neutralized  by  such  a  life  and 
such  training.  His  young,  ardent,  passionate  soul  reached 
out  beyond  the  limitations  of  his  meagre  life  to  the  great 
woHd,  where  sin  was  to  be  conquered,  ^whcre  corruption  and 
sorrow  were  to  find  healing  in  the  divine  touch.    Strong  in 

1  Natare  and  the  Sqperaatural.    By  Horace  Bushnell. 
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the  confidence  of  hie  own  untried  virtue,  full  of  faith  in  his 
own  power  to  meet  and  resist  temptation,  armed,  as  he 
thought,  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  protected  by  the 
shield  of  fafth,  he  went  out  into  the  world  only  to  fall.    Like 
David,  he  had  not  *  proved  his  armor,'  but,  unlike  David,  he 
knew  not  where  his  strength  lay ;  and  so,  instead  of  slaying 
his  Goliath,  *  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  he  himself  was  wounded 
and  vanquished.    All  the  claims  put  forth  in  favor  of  monas- 
tic life  are  admitted  in  his  case.    He  was  pure  and  fervent, 
eager  to  give  his  life  for  the  truth,  and  ready  to  submit  to 
authority,  and  yet  the  avenues  for  the  approach  of  temptation 
were  open ;  he  had  never  learned  to  distrust  his  own  strength, 
and  to  look  to  Him  who  is  ready  to  help,  and  so  he  failed. 
Philammon,  whether  from  the  intention  of  the  author  or  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  never  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  char- 
acter.    His  life  makes  an  admirable  plea  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  various  ai^uments;  but  the  chief  purpose  which  he 
fulfills  is  something  different  from  this.    He  is  the  eye-piece 
to  that  magical  glass  through  which  we  look  down  die  vista 
of  the  ages;   through  his  inexperienced  vision  we  see  the 
wonderful  world,  so  far  away  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past, 
flash  out  into  vivid  nearness.    As  he  sees  it,  the  strange  com- 
mingling of  different  elements  in  Alexandrian  life  assumes  a 
picturesqueness  which  an  ordinary  description  could   never 
have  given.    All  through  the  story  of  his  life  he  performs  for 
us  this  service.    As  he  sits,  in  its  opening  chapter,  *  On  the 
edge  of  a  low  range  of  inland  cliffs,  crested  with  drifting  sand,' 
we  see  the  desolate  solitude  of  the  desert  with  eyes  touched  to 
new  clearness  of  vision :  *  behind  him  the  desert  sand- waste 
stretched,  lifeless,  interminable,  reflecting  its  lurid  glare  on 
the  horizon  of  the  cloudless  vault  of  blue.    At  his  feet  the  sand 
dripped  and  trickled,  in  yellow  rivulets  tro  n  crack  to  crack, 
and  ledge  to  ledge,  or  whirled  past  him  in  tiny  jets  of  yellow 
smoke,  before  the  fitful  summer  airs.    Here  and  there,  upon 
the  face  of  the  cliffs  which  walled  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
narrow  glen  below,  were  cavernous  tombs,  huge  old  quarries, 
with  obelisks  and  half  cut  pillars,  standing  as  the  workmen 
had  left  them  centuries  before ;  the  sand  was  slipping  down 
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and  piling  up  around  them ;  their  heads  were  frosted  with 
snow;  everywhere  was  silence,  desolation — the  grave  of  a  dead 
nation  in  a  dying  land.'  *  As  he  wandered  on,  in  search  of  the 
scanty  fuel  for  their  simple  needs,  another  picture  is  brought 
before  the  mind's  eye,  too  full  of  picturesque  beauty  to  be 
marred  by  the  omission  of  one  word. 

*  Suddenly,  at  the  turn  of  the  glen,  he  came  upon  a  sight 
new  to  him,  ....  a  temple  carven  in  the  sandstone  cliff,  and 
in  front  a  smooth  platform,  strewn  with  beams  and  moulder- 
ing tools,  and  here  and  there  a  skull  bleaching  among  the 
sands,  perhaps  of  some  workman  slaughtered  at  his  labor  in 
one  of  the  thousand  wars  of  old."  He  had  been  strictly  for- 
bidden to  look  at  any  of  these  relics  of  ancient  idolatry.  *  But 
he  was  young,  and  youth  is  curious,  and  the  devil,  at  least 
in  the  fifth  century,  busy  with  young  brains.  Now,  Philam- 
mon  believed  most  utterly  in  the  devil,  and  night  and  day 
devoutly  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  him ;  so  he  crossed  him- 
self, and  ejaculated,  honestly  enough,  "  Lord,  turn  away  mine 
eyes,lestthey  behold  vanity  I'  ....  and  yet  he  looked,  never- 
theless. 

'And  who  could  have  helped  looking  at  those  four  colossal 
kings,  who  sat  there  grim  and  motionless,  their  huge  hands 
laid  upon  their  knees  in  everlasting,  self-assured  repose,  seem- 
ing to  bear  up  the  mountain  on  their  stately  heads  t  A  sense 
of  awe,  weakness,  all  but  fear,  came  over  him.  He  dared  not 
stoop  to  take  up  the  wood  at  their  feet,  their  great,  stem  eyes 
watched  him  so  steadily. 

'  Round  their  knees  and  round  their  thrones  were  mystic 
characters  engraven,  symbol  after  symbol,  line  below  line — 
the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  wherein  Moses,  the  man 
of  God,  was  learned  of  old.  Why  should  he  not  know  it,  too  t 
•  •  .  •  He  looked  past  them  into  the  temple  halls,  into  a  lus- 
trous abyss  of  cool,  green  shade,  deepening  on  and  inward, 
pillar  after  pillar,  vista  after  vista,  into  deepest  night.  And 
dimly  through  the  gloom  he  could  descry,  on  every  wall  and 
column,  gorgeous  arabesques;  long  lines  of  pictured  story; 
triumphs  and  labors;  rows  of  captives  in  foreign  and  fantaa- 
1  Hepatis,  p.  25.  2  Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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tic  dresses,  leading  straoge  animals,  bearing  the  tributes  of 
unknown  lands ;  rows  of  ladies  at  feasts,  their  heads  crowned 
with  garlands,  the  fragrant  lotas  flower  in  every  hand,  while 
slaves  brought  in  wine  and  perfames,  and  children  sat  upon 
their  knees,  and  husbands  by  their  side ;  and  dancing  girls,  in 
transparent  robes,  and  golden  girdles,  tossed  their  tawny  limbs 

wildly  among  the  throng What  was  the  meaning  of  it 

allt  Why  had  it  all  been?  Why  had  it  gone  on  thus,  the 
great  world,  century  after  century,  millennium  after  millen- 
nium, eating  and  drinking,  and  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage, and  knowing  nothing  better?  ....  How  could  they 
know  anything  better  f  Their  forefathers  had  lost  the  light 
ages  and  ages  before  they  were  bom.  And  Christ  had  not  come 

for  ages  and  ages  after  they  were  dead How  could  they 

know  t  .  .  •  •  And  yet  they  were  all  in  hell,  ....  every 
one  of  them.  Every  one  of  these  ladies  who  sat  there,  with 
her  bushy  locks,  and  garlands,  and  jewelled  collars,  and  lotus- 
flowers,  and  gauzy  dress,  displaying  all  her  slender  iimbs — who, 
perhaps,  when  she  was  alive,  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  went  so 
gayly,  and  had  children,  and  friends,  and  never  once  thought 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  her — what  must  happen  to  her. 
.  .  .  She  was  in  hell.  .  .  .  Burning  forever,  and  ever,  and  ever, 
there  below  beneath  his  feet.  He  stared  down  on  the  rocky 
floors.  If  he  could  but  see  through  them,  .  .  .  and  the  eye  of 
faith  could  see  through  it,  ...  he  should  behold  her  writhing 
and  twisting  among  the  flickering  flames,  scorched,  glowing 
....  in  everlasting  agony,  such  as  the  thought  of  enduring 
for  a  moment  made  him  shudder.  He  had  burnt  his  hands 
once  when  a  palm-leaf  had  caught  fire.    He  recollected  what 

that  was  like She  was  enduring  ten  thousand  times 

more  than  that  forever.  ....  He  could  hear  her  shrieking  in 

vun  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  her  tongue He  had 

ne^r  heard  a  human  being  shriek  but  once,  ....  a  boy, 
bathing  on  the  opposite  Nile  bank,  whom  a  crocodile  had 
dragged  down ;  .  .  .  .  and  that  scream,  faint  and  distant  as 
it  came  across  the  mighty  tide,  had  rung  intolerable  in  his  ears 
for  days;  .  .  .  and  to  think  of  all  which  echoed  through  those 
vaults  of  fire— forever  I    Was  the  thought  bearable  t    Was  it 
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possible  t    Millione  upon  millions  bnrniDg  forever  for  Adam's 
fall Could  God  be  just  in  IhatT* 

Gould  any  picture  be  more  grapbfc,  or  any  ailment  more 
powerful,  than  the  mere  seeing  and  feeling  of  the  untutored 
monk  as  it  is  here  given !  Gould  the  symbols  of  a  life,  long 
past,  in  any  other  way  be  recalled  with  such  weirdness  t  Gould 
the  awful  problems  of  life  and  death,  of  the  Almighty's  wrath 
at  sin,  and  the  expression  of  that  wrath  in  future  punishment, 
be  stated  in  more  powerful  terms  t  Gould  the  hard,  coarse, 
monkish  conception  of  eternal  suffering,  as  the  punishment  <^ 
inherited  evil,  be  given  in  more  startling  terms  than  this  solilo- 
quy t  Wherever  Philammon  appears  his  function  is  the  same. 
What  is  true  of  him  always,  is  especially  true  in  that  awful 
scene  where  the  turbulent  ambition,  unscrupulousness,  and  bru- 
tality, so  characteristic  of  the  Ghurch  in  that  day,  reached  its 
culmination  in  the  martyrdom  of  Hypatia.  Philammon,  while 
still  devoted  to  Hypatia,  had  forfeited  her  confidence  through 
no  fault  of  his  own ;  he  tried  to  warn  her  of  her  danger  in 
going  to  her  lecture  that  day ;  he  wrote  to  her,  and  finally 
made  a  personal  appeal  to  her,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  She 
turned  away  from  him  in  disdain. 

^  She  believed  him  guilty  then  I  ....  It  was  the  will  of 
GodI 

^  The  plumes  of  her  horses  were  waving  far  down  the  street 
before  he  recovered  himself  and  rushed  after  her,  shouting  he 
knew  not  what 

^  It  was  too  late  I  A  dark  wave  of  men  rushed  from  the 
ambuscade,  surged  up  round  the  car,  ....  swept  forward. 
....  She  had  disappeared,  and,  as  Philammon  followed 
breathless,,  the  horses  galloped  past  him  madly  homeward 
with  the  empty  carriage. 

*  Whither  were  they  dragging  her  t  To  the  Gaasareum,  the 
Ghurch  of  God  himself!  Impossible!  Why  thither  of  all 
places  on  earth  t  Why  did  the  mob,  increasing  momentarily 
by  hundreds,  pour  down  upon  the  beach,  and  return  brandish- 
ing flints,  shells,  fragments  of  pottery  t 

1  Hypatia,  pp.  27-29. 
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^Sbe  was  opon  the  charch  steps  before  he  caught  them  up, 
invisible  among  the  crowd|  but  he  could  track  her  by  the  firag- 
meDts  of  her  dress. 

*  Where  were  her  gay  pupils  now!  Alas  1^  they  had  barri- 
caded themselves  shamefully  in  the  Museum/ at  the  first  rush 
which  swept  her  from  the  door  of  the  lecture-roonu  Cowards, 
he  would  save  her. 

*  And  he  struggled  in  vain  to  pierce  the  dense  mass  of  Para- 
bolani  and  monks,  who,  mingled  with  the  fish- wives  and  dock- 
workers,  leaped  and  yelled  around  their  victim.  But  what  he 
oould  not  do  another  and  a  weaker  did,  even  the  little  porter. 
Furiously,  no  one  knew  how  or  whence,  he  burst  up  as  if  from 
the  ground,  in  the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  with  knife,  teeth, 
and  nails,  like  a  venomous  wild-cat,  tearing  his  way  toward 
his  idol.  Alas  I  he  was  torn  down  himself,  rolled  over  the 
steps,  and  lay  there  half-dead,  in  an  agony  of  weeping,  as 
Philammon  sprung  up  past  him  into  the  church. 

^  Yes  I  on  into  the  church  itself  I  Into  the  cool,  dim  shadow, 
with  its  fretted  pillars,  and  lowering  domes,  and  candles,  and 
incense,  and  blazing  altar,  and  great  pictures  looking  from 
the  walls,  athwart  the  gorgeous  gloom.  And  right  in  front, 
above  the  altar,  the  colossal  Christ  watching  unmoved  from 
off  the  wall,  his  right  hand  raised  to  give  a  blessing,  or  a 
eurse! 

^  On,  up  the  nave,  fresh  shreds  of  her  dress  strewing  the 
holy  pavement — up  the  chancel  steps  themselves — up  to  the 
altar — right  underneath  the  great,  still  Christ — and  there  even 
those  hell-hounds  paused 

*  She  shook  herself  free  from  her  tormentors,  and,  springing 
back,  rose  for  one  moment  to  her  full  height,  ni^ed,  snow- 
white  against  the  dusky  mass  around,  shame  and  indignation 
in  those  wide,  clear  eyes,  but  not  a  stain  of  fear.  With  one 
hand  she  clasped  her  golden  locks  around  her,  the  other  long, 
white  arm  was  stretched  upward,  toward  the  great,  still  Christ, 
appealing — and  who  dare  say  in  vain  t — from  man  to  God. 
Her  lips  were  opened  to  speak,  but  the  words  that  should 
have  come  from  them  reached  God's  ear  alone,  for,  in  an  in«> 
stant,  Peter  struck  her  down,  the  dark  mass  closed  over  her 
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again,  ....  and  then  wail  on  wail,  long,  wild,  ear-piercing, 
rang  along  the  vaulted  roofs,  and  thrilled,  like  the  tmmpets 
of  avenging  angels,  throngh  Philammon^s  ears. 

^  Crashed  against  a  pillar,  unable  to  move  in  the  dense  maaa, 
he  pressed  his  hands  over  his  ears.  He  could  not  shut  oat 
those  shrieks  I  When  would  they  end  t  What,  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  mercy,  were  they  doing  I  Tearing  her  piece- 
meal f  Yes,  and  worse  than  that  And  still  the  shrieks  rang 
on,  and  still  the  great  Christ  looked  down  on  Philammon  with 
that  calm,  intolerable  eye,  and  would  not  turn  away.  And 
over  his  head  was  written  in  the  rainbow,  <^  I  am  the  same 
yesterday,  tonlay,  and  forever  I"  The  same  as  he  was  in 
Judea  of  old,  Philammon !  Then  what  are  these,  and  in  whoea 
temple  t  And  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  longed 
to  die. 

*  It  was  over.  The  shrieks  had  died  away  into  moans,  the 
moans  into  silence.  How  long  had  he  been  there  t  An  hour 
or  an  eternity  f    Thank  God  it  was  over  I '  ^ 

The  wonderful  power  in  this  scene  lies  quite  as  much  in 
what  is  left  unsaid  as  in  the  written  words. '  The  horror  of  the 
murder  assumes  greater  vividness  when  it  comes  to  us  as  it  smote 
the  quivering,  throbbing  heart  of  her  devoted  pupil ;  the  sug- 
gestion of  detail  is  fuller  of  awe  than  the  most  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  barbarities  could  be.  The  pen  which  knew  how  to 
east  around  the  simple  words  in  the  ballads — The  Sands  of 
Dee^  and  The  Three  Fishers— 2k  weird  and  powerful  beauty, 
due  only  to  the  power  of  suggestion,  was  never  wielded  with 
a  nobler  or  more  poetic  effect  than  in  the  story  of  Hypatia's 
last  days. 

There  is  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  her  longing  for  a 
manifestation  of  the  God  she  had  tried  to  serve.  Even  her 
appeal  to  the  old  Jewess  is  natural.  The  woman,  with  her 
womanly  needs  and  longings,  is  never  so  exquisite  as  then, 
when  she  foi^ets  that  she  is  a  philosopher.  There  is  a  pathos 
deeper  than  words  in  the  cry  that  is  wrung  from  her  soul  aa 
she  finds  herself  deceived  and  tricked,  and  that,  as  she  natar- 
ally  believes,  by  Philammon  whom  she  had  trusted.  Her  laat 
1  Hypatia,  pp.  288-5. 
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intenriew  with  her  beloved  pupil,  Baphael  Aben-Ezra,  on  the 
EDorDing  of  the  day  ehe  died,  is  fall  of  tenderneBB  and  beantj ; 
the  manner  of  the  skeptical^  witty,  unbelieving  young  Jew, 
now  converted  and  Btriving  to  lead  his  beloved  teacher  to  the 
Galilean  she  had  scorned,  is  Bolemn  and  touching.  It  is  all  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  last  scene  of  her  life,  and  finds  in  that 
itB  significance. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  book, 
tiie  delineation  of  character,  the  graphic  pictures  of  Eastern 
life,  which  make  it  one  of  the  very  few  romances  treating  of 
foreign  modes  of  thought,  of  distant  countnes  and  distant 
times,  in  which  we  never  lose  a  sense  of  kinship  to  the  actors. 
Every  history  of  those  times,  philosophical,  ecclesiastical,  or 
profane,  only  reveals  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  delinea- 
tions to  be  found  in  this  romance.  That  which  bore  its  own 
credentials  on  its  face  in  the  air  of  verisimilitude  it  wore,  has 
a  new  seal  set  to  its  truth  by  each  author  we  consult 

We  must  not  linger  over  details ;  the  only  criticism  which 
it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  make  is  one 
upon  the  noble  design  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  character 
of  Hypatia  is,  undoubtedly,  a  creation  of  the  imagination. 
Though  there  is  not  a  word  in  history  which  does  not  sustain 
Eingsley  in  his  delineation,  still  history  gives  but  the  meager- 
est  outline  of  the  pure,  living,  breathing  woman  as  we  find 
her  here.  For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  she  is,  allowed  to  be 
aU  that  the  purest,  loftiest,  human  philosophy  ever  claimed  for 
its  ideal.  Her  humanity  is  without  a  flaw  or  stain.  She  repre- 
sents a  faith  which  is  forever  reaching  toward  high  and  lofty 
things.  She  is  the  priestess  of  a  religion  whose  maxims  are  so 
pure  that  Qhrist  has  been  charged  with  borrowing  from  it 
She  is  allowed  to  live  up  fully  to  her  profession ;  and  yet 
what  is  her  perfection  in  this  sorrowful,  sin-stricken  world, 
bedde  the  pitying  love  which  is  not  afraid  of  soiling  its  gar- 
ments, if  it  can  only  rescue  one  soul  from  the  slough  of  sin  and 
despair!  She  holds  herself  aloof  from  the  sinful,  repentant, 
beautiful  woman,  who  comes  to  her  for  help  to  lead  a  nobler 
life.  She  recognizes  no  tie  between  the  philosopher  and  pro- 
fligate.   She  acknowledges  no  claim  upon  her  which  had  its 
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ground  in  the  need  of  a  fellow-being.  In  her  haughty  pride 
Bhe  feelB  that  ehe,  the  philosopher,  is  the  child  of  God  in  a 
sense  in  which  her  erring  sister  can  never  be.  She  has  no 
*  glad  tidings  of  great  joy '  for  those  who  are  too  weak,  too 
ignorant,  too  sinful,  to  help  themseWes.  She  wraps  herself 
proudly  in  the  mantle  of  her  own  purity,  and  looks  out  with  a 
scornful  and  pitying  wonder  at  the  needs  of  her  rival,  poor, 
little,  ignorant,  sinful,  pleasure-loving  Pelagia. 

No  maxim,  inculcating  kindliness,  forgiveness,  or  generosity, 
can  bear  any  fruit,  in  practical  life,  if  it  has  its  roots  in  a  phi- 
losophy which  makes  man  his  own  Savior.  No  religion  posses- 
sing a  God  who  sits  supreme  in  his  own  ^rfections,  indiffer- 
ent to  the  sorrows,  the  temptations,  the  struggles,  the  sins  of  his 
creatures,  and  is  approachable  only  by  those  who  approximate 
to  him,  can  be  worshipped  by  his  followers  in  deeds  of  loving 
pity  for  sinners.  No  disciple  ever  went  beyond  the  ideal  of 
his  God  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Human  nature  possesses 
instincts  of  tenderness  which  will  sometimes  manifest  them- 
selves in  spite  of  a  stem,  unloving  creed,  but  these  acts  of  kind- 
ness do  not  assume  to  be  religions  service. 

The  most  perfect  of  human  philosophies,  that  which  reaches 
out  farthest  in  its  kindly  human  sympathies,  and  holds  most 
firmly  to  divine  truth,  differs  radically  from  Christianity,  in 
that  its  centre  is  self.  However  high-sounding  its  maxims 
may  be,  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  refined,  far-seeing,  organized 
selfishness.  God  has  revealed  himself  to  his  world  in  many 
ways,  as  Creator,  as  Preserver,  as  Judge ;  he  has  manifested 
himself  to  many  nations  and  peoples  in  the  sterner  attributes 
of  his  nature,  in  justice  and  avenging  power,  but  it  is  only  to 
those  who  are  especially  his  children,  his  children  by  birth,  by 
adoption,  by  the  close  ties  of  friendship  and  faith,  that  he  has 
revealed  himself  by  his  name  of  Zove. 
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Art.  IX.— notices  OF  BOOKS. 

L  Iktant  Baptism.    By  Rey.  0,  W.  Miller,  A.  M.    St.  Loais :  Sonthweetem 
Book  and  Pablishing  Company.    1872. 

This  work  was,  some  two  years  ago,  placed  in  our  hands  for 
notice,  and  we  should  have  noticed  it  at  the  time,  if  we  coald 
have  praised  it  without  doing  violence  to  the  convictions  of  our 
mind.  There  were  several  reasons  why  we  shonld  have  done 
so  with  pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  written  by  a  Meth- 
odist  minister,  and  a  good  book  from  such  a  source  will  always 
be  hailed  by  us  with  delight  Its  merits  will  be  gladly  recog- 
nized by  us,  and  proclaimed  as  far  and  wide  as  the  Southern 
Rmnew  may  be  heard.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  published 
by  the  same  house  from  which  our  JSeview  issued,  and  whose  in- 
terests we  wished  to  subserve,  as  far  as  possible,  ic  conformity 
with  the  higher  claims  of  duty  to  the  literature  of  our  Ohurch. 
But  yet,  after  an  examination  of  the  work,  a  feeling  of  kind- 
ness toward  its  author  constrained  us  to  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
We  did  not  wish  to  signalize  its  manifold  imperfections  and 
defects.  This  act  of  mercy  seems  to  have  been  misconstrued 
by  the  author.  He  has  certainly  attacked  us  (as  we  have 
shown  in  Art  YII)  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  and  bitterness, 
vituperation  and  abuse,  greater  than  we  have  ever  experienced 
from  any  other  man,  old  or  young,  friend  or  foe,  Methodist, 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Roman  Oatholic 

We  have,  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  exposed  his  want  of 
fairness  and  candor,  as  well  as  his  gross  misrepresen  tations  of 
our  views  and  pentiments.  We  had  intended  in  that  article) 
at  whose  head  the  title  of  the  book  before  us^  placed,  to  pass 
it  in  review,  and  should  have  done  so,  if  the  article  had  not 
grown  to  a  much  greater  length  than  we  had  anticipated. 
Hence  we  have  concluded  to  notice  it  in  this  place,  and  show 
why,  as  we  have  said,  toe  toere  compelled  to  form  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  it.  It  may  be  our  fault,  we  admit,  that  we 
formed  so  poor  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Miller's  little  work  on  In- 
fant Baptism,  as  well  as  of  his  other  little  workmen  the  Apostoli- 
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cal  Socoession ;  but  since,  in  point  of  fact,  we  could  not  bring 
onreel  VC8  to  praise  or  to  commend  such  productions,  he  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  our  silence.  We  did  the  very  best  we 
could  for  him  under  the  circumstances,  and  if  we  erred  at  all 
it  was,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Or, 
more  properly  speaking,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader  the 
grounds  of  our  disapproval  of  the  work  in  question,  and  then 
leave  him  to  judge  for  himself. 

The  first  thing  in  Mr.  Miller's  little  work  on  Infant  Baptism 
which  struck  us  as  exceedingly  objectionable,  is  the  contempt 
with  which  he  treats  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the 
same  line  of  investigation.  His  contempt,  whether  real  or 
affected,  is  shown  for  other  writers  on  infant  baptism,  not  only 
by  his  general  silence  as  to  their  merits,  but  also  by  his  oDt- 
spoken  estimate  of  their  utter  worthlessness.  ^  I  shall  occupy 
the  present  paper,'  says  he,  *  with  a  statement  of  my  methods 
of  proof  and  thus  indicate  in  advance  the  line -of  argument  to 
be  developed.  The  numerous  works  which  I  have  examined 
on  this  subject  are  very  faulty  in  this  regard.^  No  definite 
aim  [italics  his]  seems  to  be  before  the  writers.  The  reader 
finds  himself,  consequently,  beating  about  in  a  vast  sea  of  mate- 
rials, uncertain^as  to  what  port  he  is  to  reach.  Some  writers 
begin  at  one  end  of  the  argument,  others  at  the  other  end,  and 
still  others  in  the  middle.  Some  open  with  objections  to  in- 
fant baptism,  others  with  objections  to  the  theory  that  opposes 
infant  baptism.  The  result  of  this  rudderless^  compassless 
[the  italics  his]  effort  to  navigate  this  sea  of  facts  is,  that  tho 
reader  soon  loses  sight  of  the  author  and  interest  in  his  sub- 
ject, and  then  lays  down  the  book,  indifferent  whether  he  goes 
down  amid  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  seas,  or  strands  upon 
Oimmerian  shores.'    (p.  12.) 

We  are^  sincerely  and  truly  sorry  that  this  passage  was 
penned  by  a  Methodist  minister.  It  is  utterly  destitute  of 
candor,  and  truthfulness,  and  justice  to  writers  on  the  subject 
of  infant  baptism.  ^  No  definite  aim^  says  Mr.  Miller, '  seems 
to  be  before  the^ writers.'  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Every  one^,  knows  what  is  meant  by  the  practice  of 
iniant  baptism,  and  hence  every  writer  who  attempts  to  prove 
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or  to  disprove  this  practice  has  a  clear,  definite,  and  precise  issue 
or  aim  before  his  mind,  which  no  reader  with  a  modicum  of 
sense  can  possibly  mistake.  Hence,  if  any  ^  reader  finds  him- 
self,' as  oar  author  affirms,  ^  beating  about  in  a  vast  sea  of 
materials,'  uncertain  as  to  what  port  he  is  expected  to  reach, 
thp  fault  is  in  himself,  and  not  in  the  writers  on  infant  bap- 
tism. The  aimless  darkness  and  confusion,  so  eloquently  com- 
plained of,  is  in  his  own  mind  only,  and  not  in  the  celebrated* 
writers — such  as  Watson,  Wesley,  Samuel  Miller,  and  a  host 
of  others — who  have  discussed  the  subject  of  infant  baptism. 
The  Bev.  O.  W.  Miller  is  not,  we  earnestly  insist,  the  first 
writer  who,  in  the  history  of  the  Ohurch,  introduced  order  and 
light  into  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism. 

^  Some  writers,'  he  says,  ^  b^in  at  one  end  of  the  argument, 
others  at  the  other  end,  and  still  others  in  the  middle.'  Where, 
then,  would  he  have  them  to  b^in  t  Would  he  have  them 
to  begin,  neither  at  the  one  end,  nor  at  the  other  end,  not  yet 
in  the  middle  t  Some  few  writers  have,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be- 
gun at  the  wrong  end  of  the  argument,  and  Mr.  Miller  is,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this  sort  of 
blundering  in  the  logical  treatment  of  his  subject.  It  seems 
strange  that,  after  pointing  out  this  diversity  in  the  method 
of  treatment,  Mr.  Miller  does  not  inform  us  at  which  end,  if 
either,  we  should  begin,  or  whether,  deserting  both  ends,  we 
should  bi^n  in  the  middle.  It  is  certain  that  we  must  b^in 
somewhere,  or  else  not  begin  at  ail ;  and  it  is  our  very  decided 
opinion,  that  if  Mr.  l^iller  had  never  begun  at  all,  it  would 
have  been  no  very  great  loss  to  the  literature  of  the  Church. 

^  Some  open  with  objections  to  infant  baptism,  others  with 
objections  to  the  theory  that  opposes  infant  baptism.'  That 
is  to  say,  there  have  been  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
who  have  actually  begun  with  objecting  to  tht^  theory  of  their 
opponents!  How  very  wonderful  I  Why  did  they  not  begin 
witli  objections  to  their  own  theory  f 

But  the  result  of  all  this  absurdity  and  confusion  has  been 
most  deplorable.  In  the  sublime  language  of  our.  author,  ^  The 
result  of  this  rudderless^  compassless  effort  to  navigate  this 
of  facts  is,  that  the  reader  soon  loses  sight  of  the  author 
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cmd  interest  in  the  evbject^  and  then  lays  dovm  the  iook^  i2n>iF- 

FfiBENT  WHETHER   HE   OOE8   DOWN   AMID  THE  I0EBEBO8  OF  THE 
AbOTIO  seas,  OB  STRANDS  UPON  CiMMERIAN  SHORES.'     (p.  12.) 

Alas  I  how  great  the  pity,  then,  that  Mr.  Miller  did  not 
make  his  appearance  a  little  sooner  in  this  dark,  sublunary 
world  of  ours,  in  order  to  guide,  with  clearness  and  safety,  so 
many  poor,  inquiring  souls  struggling  and  ^  beating  about  in 
a  vast  sea  of  materials,'  without  any  yisible  port  or  bay  to 
save  them  from  despair  I  Alas  I  that  he  did  not  come  a  little 
sooner,  with  his  rudder  and  his  compass,  to  ^  navigate  the  sea 
of  facts,'  on  which  so  many  luckless  mariners  have  been  tossed, 
and  save  them  from  the  despairing,  the  desperate  state  of 
mind,  which  rendered  them  indifferent  whether  they  went 
<  down  amid  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Seas,'  or  were  stranded 
on  dark  ^  Oimmerian  shores.'  May  we  not,  then,  on  a  some- 
what diminished  scale,  apply  to  Mr.  Miller  the  well-known 
lines  of  Pope — 

*  Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night ; 
*Qod  Said,  let  Nature  be,  and  all  was  light'? 

Or,  in  other  words,  may  we  not  say : 

Infknts,  and  Infant  rights,  lay  hid  fix>m  sight ; 
Qod  sidd,  let  MUler  be,  and  all  was  right  ? 

There  have  been  giants  in  other  days  as  well  as  in  our  ewn. 
Bacon,  for  instance,  as  every  one  knows,  introduced  a  new  era 
of  light  into  the  state  of  human  knowledge  by  his  ^  Method.' 
In  like  manner,  Mr.  Miller  inaugurates  a  new  era  of  light  in 
the  learning  and  literature  of  infant  baptism,  by  his  *  Method.' 
In  his  own  words,  it  is  by  *  my  Methods  of  Proof  that  he 
banishes  the  darkness  of  past  ages,  and,  instead  of  the  rudder- 
lesSj  and  oompassless  effort  [of  others]  to  navigate  the  sea  of 
facts,'  he  guides  all  those  who,  in  former  times,  had  been 
vainly  ^  beating  about  in  a  vast  sea  of  materials,'  into  the  safe 
harbor,  into  the  bright  and  shining  bay  of  eternal  truth.  No 
more  danger  now — thanks  to  our  illustrious  young  hero  I — no 
more  danger  now  of  *  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Seas,'  or  of  the 
dark  ^  Oimmerian  shores.'  No  more  ^  beating  about  in  vast 
seas '  now ;  and  no  ^  rudderless^  oompassless  efforts '  at  navi- 
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gation ;  for  now,  bj  this  jonng  Oolambos  of  Kentnckji  all 
are  safely  landed,  with  a  new  world  under  their  feet,  and  a 
sweet,  smiling  heaven  over  their  heads  t 

Let  us,  then,  examine  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  ^my  Methods 
of  Proof,'  and  see,  if  we  can,  to  what  it  is  that  we  are  so 
greatly  indebted  for  this  wonderful  revolution  in  the  state  of 
our  knowledge.  Descartes  was  justly  proud  of  his  Method, 
despising,  in  comparison,  all  the  particular  results  to  which  it 
had  conducted  him,  or  to  which  it  might  conduct  others. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  like  manner,  considered  his  method  the  great 
thing,  the  new  organ  of  science  (the  Novum  Organum),  by 
which  the  whole  realm  of  nature  would  be  made  to  put  on  a  new 
and  a  glorified  face.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  Mr.  Miller  has  not, 
as  well  as  Bacon  and  Descartes,  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  Ms '  Methods  of  Proof.' 

In  order  to  establish  the  doctrine,  and  justify  the  prac- 
tice, of  infant  baptism,  he  employs  ^  three  methods : '  (1.)  *A 
command ;  (2.)  An  authoritative  example ;  (3.)  An  induction.' 
^  We  shall,'  he  continues, '  employ  these  methods  of  proof  in 
this  investigation.  .We,  therefore,  proceed  to  an  explanation 
of  these  methods  of  proof,  and  to  indicate  h(;w  we  shall  apply 
them.' 

(1.)  *  A  oommand.  Thus :  ^'  Do  this  or  that."  This  is  our 
first  method.  We  propose  to  show  a  oommand  for  infant  bap- 
tism.' (p.  12.)  Then  follows  a  page  and  a  half,  in  which  the 
writer  shows  what  a  command  is,  and  how  we  may  know  ^  to 
whom  it  extends.' 

Now  all  this  may,  to  the  superficial  reader^  appear  as  old 
and  simple  as  the  a,  b,  c  of  his  alphabet.  But  it  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  handling  of  Mr.  Miller,  very  original,  if  not  very 
profound.  Any  man  could,  perhaps,  know  a  command  for 
infant  baptism,  if  he  were  to  see  it ;  but  then  it  is  not  every 
man  who.  can  see  the  command  discovered  by  Mr.  Miller.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  greatest  expositors  of  Scripture  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  failed  to  see  that  it  is  a  command  for 
infant  baptism  at  all ;  and  no  one  would  have  suspected  it 
was  so,  if  the  fact  had  not  been  revealed  by  the  light  of  his 
logic.  When  we  first  read  his  words,  *  We  propose  to  show  a 
15 
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command  for  infaDt  baptiBm/  we  were  startled  by  the  novelty 
of  the  declaration  ;  for,  though  we  had  read  many  writers  on 
the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  it  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever 
seen  such  a  proposal.  On  the  contrary,  we  had  always  seen  it 
admitted  by  Pedobaptists  themselves,  that  there  is  no  com- 
mand for  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testament  Mr.  Miller's^ 
great  discovery  is  certainly  original.  Let  ns  look  at  it,  and 
see  what  it  is. 

It  is  found  in  Matt  xxviii.  19.  ^  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  Now,  no  one  can^ 
at  first  sight,  see  any  command  for  infant  baptism  in  these 
words ;  for  they  contain  no  mention  whatever  of  infants,  or  of 
infant  baptism.  These  words  are,  in  fact,  so  far  from  ex- 
pressly commanding  infant  baptism,  that  they  form  one  of  the 
chief  proof-texts  of  those  by  whom  the  baptism  of  infants  is 
opposed.  ^  From  these  terms,'  says  Mr.  Fowles,  in  his  admir^ 
able  work  on  baptism,  ^  he  [the  Baptist]  infers,  with  great 
popular  efTect,  that  only  those  capable  of  being  taught  are  fit 
to  be  baptized.'  ^.  73.)  The  Baptist,  then,  not  only  fails  to 
see  that  this  is  a  command  for  infant  baptism,  but  he  infers 
from  it,  *  ioith  greoit  poptdar  effect^  that  it  disproves  infant 
baptism.  Logic  must  be  used,  then,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
popular  mind,  as  well  as  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  see  that  Matt  xxviii.  19  is  ^  a  oammanA  for 
infant  baptism.'  We  should  rejoice,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Miller's 
logic  could  only  open  the  eyes  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  and 
make  them  see  his  discovery,  for  they  would  then  come  over 
to  us.  But  we  can  have  very  little  hope,  indeed,  that  hia 
logic  will  open  their  eyes  to  his  great  discovery  until  it  ia 
made  to  perform  the  same  office  for  Pedobaptists.  Let  him 
b^in  at  home,  and  first  convince  the  great  lights  of  Pedobap- 
tism  that  he  has  found  '  a  command  for  infant  baptism,'  and 
then  we  may  entertain  some  better  hopes  of  his  success 
abroad.  But  until  then  we  fear  that  his  discovery,  however 
original,  will  only  be  laughed  at  by  our  adversaries,  and  his 
exploits  deemed  a  little  Quixotical. 

John  Oalvin  was  certainly  a  great  master  of  logic     Grant 
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Mb  premiBeSy  and  he  is  a  match  for  the  world.  Yet  his  logic, 
clear  and  strong  as  it  was,  did  not  enable  him  to  see,  in  Matt 
xxviii.  19,  anything  like  a  command  for  infant  baptism.  Nay, 
he  even  admits  that  those  words,  in  themselves  considered, 
relate  to  adnlts  only,  and  have  no  reference  to  infants.  So  far 
from  seeing  in  them  ^  a  command  for  infant  baptism,'  he  does 
not  even  consider  them  any  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine. *It  will  be  impossible  for  them'  [the  Baptists],  he 
says,  ^  with  all  their  ingenuity,  to  prove  anything  from  this 
passage  [Matt  xxviii.  19j,  except  that  the  gospel  is  first  to  be 
preached  to  those  who  are  capable  of  hearing  it,  before  they 
are  baptized  ;  /or  it  relates  to  no  others.  Le^  them  raise  an 
obstacle  from  this,  if  they  can,  to  exclude  infants  from  bap- 
tism.' ^  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  his  zeal  for  infant  baptism,  he 
found  no  proof  of  the  doctrine  in  Matt,  xxviii,  much  less  *  an 
express  command '  in  its  favor.  Tet  Calvin  was,  like  most 
other  men,  by  no  means  deficient  in  capacity  to  find  his  own 
views  in  the  Scriptures.  He  admits,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
the  words  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20,  relate  exclusively  to  adults, 
and  and  to  no  others.^  But  he  rejects  the  inference  of  the 
Baptists.  *  What  kind  of  argumentation,'  he  asks,  *  is  that 
with  which  they  assail  us  t  Persons  of  adtUt  age  are  to  be 
instructed,  in  order  that  they  may  believe  before  they  are  to 
be  baptized ;  therefore  it  is  unlawful  to  baptize  infcmts^  an 
inference  which  he  rejects  with  scorn.  This  inference  of  the 
Baptists  is  good  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Miller,  if  the  words  of 
Matt  xxviii.  19  refer  to  adults  only,  because  he  believes  and 
asserts  that  that  passage  *  is  the  only  authority  we  have  for 
administering  baptism  to  any  one.'  But  John  Calvin  says, 
*  It  is  a  mistake,  vxyrse  than  ohUdishj  to  consider  that  commis- 
sion as  the  original  institution  of  baptism  which  Christ  had 
oommanded  his  aposUes  to  ad/mimster  from  the  commencement 
of  his  preaching!**  We  agree  with  Calvin,  that  the  opinion 
of  "Mr.  Miller  that  Matt  xxviii.  19  *  is  the  only  authority  for 
administering  baptism  to  any  one,'  is  worse  than  chUdish.  It 
18  not  the  original,  much  less  the  only,  authority  for  baptism. 

%  Imtitiitcs.    Book  lY ,  chap.  xvL  t  Ibid. 
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In  like  maDner,  Dr.  John  Dick,  in  his  learned  and  power- 
fnllj  reasoned  Lectures  on  Theology^  can  no  more  see  that  the 
baptism  of  infants  is  enjoined  in  the  words  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19 
than  could  John  Calnn*  Ad  nits  only,  says  he,  and  not  chil- 
dren, ^  are  specified  in  the  commission.'  Hence  the  words  of 
the  commission,  in  themselves  considered,  have  no  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  infant  baptism ;  and  it  is  only  in  connection 
*  with  the  custom  of  the  Jews '  that  they  can  be  understood  to 
refer  to  their  baptism.  But  he  reasons  just  as  Wesley,  and 
Watson,  and  other  Pedobaptists  did,  that  *  There  was  no  occa- 
sion to  specify  children  in  the  commission  given  to  the  Apos- 
tles, because  they  and  all  the  Jews  would  understand  that, 
since  baptism  had  come  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  their  chil- 
dren had  the  same  right  to  it  as  themselves.'  ^  It  is,  then, 
incumbent  on  Mr.  Miller  to  '  show  a  command  for  infant  bap- 
tism '  to  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  to  the  followers  of  Cal- 
vin and  Wesley,  and  open  their  eyes  to  see  it,  before  he  tries 
his  novel  *  method  of  proof '  on  the  Baptists. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle  is  one  of  the  latest,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  most  universally  admired  evangelical  expositors  of  the 
Gospels,  and  yet  where  Mr.  Miller  sees  *  a  command  for  infant 
baptism,'  this  ^reat  Pedobaptist  does  not  see  one  express  word 
in  its  favor.  *  The  point  settled  by  this  text  (Matt,  xxxviii.  19), 
says  he,  *  is  not  so  much  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Christians,  as  what  ought  to  be  done  with  heathens  when 
converted.'  *  Hence,  he  adds,  ^  I  purposely  abstain  from  saying 
anything  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  text  [Matt,  xxviii.  19]  which  can  he  fairly  used  either  way  in 
settling  this  much-vexed  coni/roversy.^  Tet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
or  else  in  ignorance  of  all  this,  Mr.  Miller  will  have  it  that 
this  text,  just  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  settles  the  whole  question  of  infant  bap- 
tism I  Its  very  words  are,  ex  in  termini^  *  a  command  for 
infant  baptism,'  which  convicts  of  heresy  all  who  say  that 
there  is  no  '  express  command '  for  that  ordinance  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  truth  is,  that  he  is  so  much  more  clear- 
sighted than  all  other  theologians,  whether  for  or  against  infant 

1  Vol.  II,  Lecture  IxxxvUl. 
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baptism,  that  his  great  discoveriea  are  likely  to  be  loet  on  the 
dallneBS  of  mankind.  He  proposed  to  *  show  an  ai^nment  for 
infant  baptism,'  and  he  has  shown  it  Bat,  unfortunately,  no 
one  can  see  it  but  himself.  It  is  either  far  above  or  far  below 
the  apprehension  of  ordinary  mortals.    So  much  for  his  first 

*  method  of  proof.' 

The  second  i§  like  the  first  The  forgoing  refiections  may, 
indeed,  be  so  easily  extended  to  his  second  '  method  of  proof,' 
that  it  calls  for  no  special  notice.  But  why,  we  ask,  should 
these  be  called  *  methods  of  proof!  Is  not  *a  command,' 
for  instance,  simply  a  proof?  So  it  seems  to  us.  Hence, 
if  he  had  simply  given  us  hia  proofs^  first  his  *  command ' 
and  then  his  'authoritative  example,'  he  might  very  well 
have  spared  us  his  learned  disquisition  of  seven  pages  on  his 

*  methods  of  proof.'  But  this  is  not  our  author's  style;  it 
is  only  the  style  of  plain,  common  people.  He  is  a  philoso- 
pher, and  must,  therefore,  speak  like  a  philosopher.  Hence, 
instead  of  bringing  forward  '  a  command '  to  prove  his  doc- 
trine, he  must  first  dignify  this  proceeding  with  the  name  of 
a  *  method,'  and  place  it  in  the  same  category  with/  Bacon's 
method  in  science.' 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  laying  down  his  '  methods  of  proof,' 
he  ends  with  induction,  and  nowhere  says  one  word  about  de- 
duction. This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  deductive  rea- 
soning is,  in  fact,  the  only  method  of  proof  applicable  in  the 
argument  for  infant  baptism.  Mr.  Miller's  method  of '  a  com- 
mand,' and  '  an  authoritative  example,'  prove  nothing,  except 
that  the  authority  of  the  command  and  the  example  are  shown  or 
brought  to  light  solely  by  a  process  of  dedtcolive  reasoning.  In 
the  case  of  Wesley,  Watson,  Knapp,  and  others,  by  uniting 
the  so-called  command  with  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  and 
thence  inferring  dedtiotively  the  obligation  of  infant  baptism ; 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Miller,  by  vainly  attempting  to  deduce  from 
the  words  of  the  so-called  command  itself,  without  reference 
to  anything  beyond  them,  the  same  obligation  or  duty.  And 
as  for  induction,  there  is  absolutely  no  place  or  use  for  it  in 
the  proof  of  infant  baptism.  As  all  the  premiees  in  this 
controversy  are  supplied,  either  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  or 
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the  Ibcts  of  history,  bo  induction  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  The  only  office  of  indaction  is,  in  all  cases,  to  con* 
struct  premises;  and  since  these  are,  in  the  present  contro- 
versy, already  given  in  the  word  of  GK)d,  or  in  history,  it  is 
sheer  pedantry,  or  childish  ignorance,  to  parade  induction  as 
one  of  our  '  methods  of  proof.'  It  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  argument  All  that  we  have  to  do,  indeed,  is  to 
start  from  the  premises  already  furnished  to  our  hands,  and 
thence  infer  or  prove  the  duty  of  infant  baptism  by  the  use 
of  the  *  deductive  method.'  Hence,  however  strange  it  may 
seem,  the  only  method  which  can  be  used  in  the  controversy 
about  infant  baptism  is  the  only  one  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Millar  t  He  has  been  at  great  pains  to  explain  his  ^  methods 
of  proof,'  and  yet  the  only  real  method  of  proof  in  the  case  is 
entirely  ignored,  overlooked,  and  omitted  by  him  I  The  truth 
is,  that,  in  the  article  of  method,  Mr.  Miller  assumed  the  office 
of  teacher  too  soon.  A  little  modesty,  caution,  and  reflection 
would  have  convinced  him  that  he  should  have  remained  a 
learner  ere  he  undertook  to  expound  the  doctrine  of  method. 
But  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  his  book,  if  not  in  any 
book,  is  his  attempt  to  define  and  illustrate  the  nature  of  in- 
duction. After  reading,  some  two  years  ago,  the  page  de- 
voted to  this  subject,  we  laid  down  the  book  in  amazement, 
greatly  wondering  how  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  indite 
such  a  passage.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  we  have  ever  seen.  If  he  had  never  read  a  line,  nor 
reflected  for  a  moment,  on  the  subject  of  induction,  he  could 
not  have  gone  more  utterly  astray  than  he  has  done  in  the 
marvellous  page  in  question.  There  is  one  sentence,  and  only 
one,  in  the  whole  page  which  is  not  replete  with  the  grossest 
error.  It  was  not  possible,  indeed,  for  any  man  to  live  as  long 
as  Mr.  Miller  has  done  without  learning,  either  in  conversa- 
tion, or  from  some  newspaper  paragraph,  that  induction  is 
*  Bacon's  method  in  science.'  Accordingly,  this  is  the  one  true 
sentence  on  his  page  on  the  subject  of  induction.  Each  and 
evei7  other  sentence  is  not  only  not  true,  but  glaringly  erro- 
neous. Exaggeration  is  here  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  if 
it  were  possible  for  human  language  to  exaggerate  the  faults 
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of  the  page  before  ds,  the  exaggeration  wonld  be  lees  strikiDg 
and  impreesive  than  a  fair  and  faithful  exhibition  of  its  real 
character.  The  most  crushing  criticism  that  could  possibly  be 
written  would  be  an  exact  representation  of  the  passage  as  it 
is  in  itself,  or  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  science,  without  the . 
exaggeration  of  the  thousandth  part  of  an  iota,  or  the  shadow 
of  a  deviation  from  the  strict  line  of  truth.  Hence,  this  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  criticism  which  we  shall  proceed  to  make 
CD  our  author's  definition  and  illustrations  of  the  nature  of 
^  Bacon's  method  in  science.' 

He  says :  ^(3.)  An  induction.  This  is  a  Intimate  method 
of  proof,  and  by  it  a  demonstration  may  be' as  infallibly  made 
SB  by  any  other  method  of  argumentation.'  (p.  16.)  Is  it 
not,  then,  universally  known^  that  induction,  which  belongs  to 
^  the  sciences  of  contingent  and  probable  truth  '  only,  demon- 
strates nothing  infallibly  ?  Is  it  not  known  to  every  tyro  in. 
philosophy,  that  demonstration  belongs  exclusively  to  '  the 
mathematics,'  to  '  the  sciences  of  necessary  truth  '  ? 

*  By  induction  we  mean,'  says  Mr.  Miller, '  that  process  of 
argumentation,  in  which  we  ascend  from  the  parts  to  the  whole^ 
a/nd  from  general  analogy  or  special  presvmptions  in  the  case 
form  conclusions.  This  is  Bacon's  method  in  science.'  We 
beg  his  pardon ;  this  is  not  Bacon's  method  in  science,  nor 
does  it  bear  the  least  conceivable  resemblance  to  Bacon's 
method.  Green  cheese  is  far  more  like  the  moon  than  this  is 
like  Bacon's  method.  That  method  is  defined  in  BaoofCs 
Novum  Organum^  in  Mills*  ZogiCj  in  Hamilton's  Logic^  in 
Whatdejfs  Logic^  and  in  other  works  on  logic  almost  without 
number ;  but  in  none  of  these  works  is  there  anj  thing  bearing 
the  least  resemblance  to  the  above  definition  of  induction. 
This  reminds  us  of  nothing,  except  the  man  who  was  always 
trying  to  be  original,  and  yet  never  succeeded  in  anything  but 
in  his  orthography.  In  Whewell's  three  large  volumes  on 
The  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  and  in  his  two  large  vol- 
umes on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  S:ienceSj  there  is  a 
great  deal  said  about  induction,  both  in  the  way  of  definition 
and  explanation  ;  but  there  is  not,  in  all  those  learned  works, 
anything  approximating  to  the  above  definition  of  Mr.  Miller. 
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In  the  works  on  mental  philosophy  by  Dagald  Stewart,  by  Pres- 
ident Porter,  and  by  a  hundred  other  eminent 'men,  there  are 
definitions  of  induction ;  but  yet,  in  all  our  reading,  we  have 
never  before  seen  any  like  Mr.  Miller's  definition.  This  stands 
alone,  absolutely  alone,  in  its  originality,  and  defies  the  im- 
agination of  ordinary  mortals  to  conceive  how  such  a  notion 
could  have  entered  into  his  brain.  It  certainly  did  not  come 
from  his  reading ;  and  must,  one  would  think,  have  proceeded 
from  the  conceit,  that  he  could  know  induction,  as  Falstaff 
knew  the  true  Princes  *  by  instinct '  alone,  without  consulting 
any  of  the  small  oracles  of  the  external  world.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  German  philosopher,  who  imagined  that,  without  read- 
ing, he  could  '  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  world  from  his 
interior  consciousness,'  so  utterly  unlike  is  it  to  anything  in 
the  learning  and  literature  of  science  on  the  subject  of  induc- 
tion. When  Mr.  Miller  called  induction,  *that  process  of 
argumentation  by  which  we  ascend  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole,'  he  seems  to  have  been  dreaming  of  the  method  usually 
known  among  chemists  under  the  name  of  synthesis^  in  which 
^  the  parts,'  or  the  constituent  elements,  of  a  complex  substance 
are  so  combined  as  to  form  the  whole.  He  was  certainly  not 
thinking  of  induction.  And  when  he  described  induction  as 
*  that  process  of  argumentation  in  which  ....  from  general 
analogy  or  special  presumptions  in  the  caseybrm  conduaions^^ 
he  must  have  been  thinking,  vaguely  and  confusedly,  of  de- 
duction, or  else  of  nothing.  Such  a  jumble  of  disjointed 
notions  as  that  exhibited  in  our  author's  attempt  to  define 
the  inductive  method,  or  *  Bacon's  method  in  science,'  we 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  encountered  in  the  writings  of  any  sane 
man. 

His  illustrations  are  as  unfortunate  as  his  definition.  How, 
indeed,  can  any  man  illustrate  that  of  which  he  has  no  idea? 
He  says, '  This  is  Bacon's  method  in  science.  It  is  that  method 
of  proof  upon  which  many  of  the  most  sacred  rights  and  most 
momentous  interests  depend.  Take,  for  example,  the  right 
or  basis  of  property.  Law  does  not  fix  the  right  or  basis  of 
property,  though,  as  Wayland  says,  '*  the  existence  and  pro- 
gress of  society,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  our  race,  depend 
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upon  the  acknowledgment  of  this  right."  Now,  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  rights  of  property  is  obtained  simply  by  induc- 
tion '  t  What  in  the  name  of  common  senBe  has  induction  to 
do  with  such  a  question  t  Our  author  answers,  *  We  make  an 
induction  (1.)  of  natural  conscience,  and  (2.)  of  general  conse- 
quences, and  thus  determine  the  question  as  to  the  right  of 
property.'  (p.  17.)  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  unintel- 
ligible jai^on  of  words  ?  *  An  induction  of  natural  con- 
science ' !  Why,  this  is  no  induction  at  all ;  it  is  merely  one 
of  the  inttiiiions  of  the  mind,  or  of  conscience. 

Haying  sufficiently  defined  and  illustrated  the  inductive 
method,  he  adds,  *  I  shall  apply  this  method  of  proof  thus :  I 
shall  take  the  covenant  of  grace^  the  great  organic  law  of 
Ohrist's  kingdom,  and  the  relation  of  children  to  Christ's 
kingdom  (**  if  such  ia  the  kingdom  of  God  "),  and  by  an  induc- 
tion of  these  establish  the  rightfulness  of  infant  baptism.' 
(p.  17.)  This  caps  the  climax.  *  By  an  induction  of  these '  / 
What  I  by  an  induction  of  his  premises  7  He  takeSy  he  as- 
sumeSj  ^  the  great  oi^anic  law  of  Ohrist's  kingdom,  and  the 
relation  of  children  to  Christ's  kingdom,'  as  the  premises  from 
which  his  reasoning  starts ;  and  then,  as  he  should  have  said^ 
by  a  deduction  from  these  establish  the  rightfulness  of  infant 
iMiptism.  It  is  just  as  plain  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  that  his 
induction  is  a  deduction.  If  he  will  only  try  again,  and  give 
us  one  of  his  notions  of  a  deduction,  he  may  then,  perhaps^ 
stumble  on  an  induction. 

We  are  sick  of  this  book,  and,  besides,  our  space  is  exhausted. 
Otherwise  the  two  following  sections  would  fare  little  better 
than  the  one  already  considered  by  us ;  for  he  commits  the 
capital  blunder  of  banning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  argu- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  he  begins  not  with  the  proof  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Like  those  who 
pursue  the  same  course,  he  shows,  in  more  particulars  than 
one,  a  want  of  respect  for  the  word  of  God,  and  he  falsifies 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  without  adding  one  iota  to  the 
strength  of  his  argument.  Ignoring  some  of  the  very  strong- 
est arguments  from  Scripture,  in  which  Knapp,  and  Watson^ 
and  Wesley,  and  others,  relied  with  great  confidence,  his  faith 
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is  not  well  fonnded,  as  on  a  rock ;  and  hence,  when  he  plnnges 
into  the  troabled  sea  of  tradition,  he  lays  hold,  like  a  drown, 
ing  man,  on  every  floating  straw  within  his  reach,  by  which  he 
does  the  cause  of  infant  baptism  more  harm  than  good.  He 
lays  great  stress  on  these  straws,  as  if  they  were  essential  to 
his  support,  though  they  are  utterly  rejected  by  the  best 
writers  in  favor  of  infant  baptism.  Nay,  worse  still,  he  falsi- 
fies the  testimony  of  Hermas  so  glaringly  that  the  meanest 
eye  may*easily  detect  the  cheat.  He  makes  him  testify,  for 
example,  that  there  ^  are  infants '  in  the  Ohurch  who  had  re- 
ceived the  seal  of  baptism,  (p.  45.)  Whereas,  his  own  extract 
fh>m  Hermas  shows  that  stu)h  was  not  his  testimony.  Now, 
the  question  is,'  says  Mr.  M., '  have  children  any  place  in  this 
tower,  or  Church  f  We  quote  in  answer :  "And  they  who 
believed  from  the  twelfth  mountain,  which  was  white,  are  the 
following:  they  are  as  infant  children,  in  whose  hearts  no 
evil  originates ;  nor  did  they  know  what  wickedness  is,  but 
always  remained  as  children.  Such,  accordingly,  without 
doubt,  dwell  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  because  they  defiled  in 
nothing  the  commandment  of  God ;  hiU  they  remained  like 
children  all  the  days  of  their  life  in  the  same  mind.  All  of 
you,  then,  who  shall  remain  steadfast,  and  be  as  children^ 
without  doing  evil,  will  be  more  honored  than  all  who  have 
been  previously  mentioned ;  for  all  infants  are  honorable  be- 
fore God,  and  are  the  first  persons  with  him." '  (p.  45.)  Now, 
in  this  passage,  there  is  nothing  which  goes  one  particle  be- 
yond the  testimony  of  Scripture,  that '  of  such  [as  children] 
are  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Those  of  the  '  twelfth  mountain,' 
of  whom  Hermas  speaks,  are,  most  obviously,  not  children  ai 
allj  but  those  adults  who  'remained  as  children,'  who  *  re- 
mained like  children  all  the  days  of  their  Ufe^  tree  from 
*  wickedness,'  and  '  in  whose  hearts  no  evil  originates.'  Yet, 
directly  in  the  face  of  his  own  extract,  If  r.  Miller  makes  Her- 
mas testify  that '  the  most  honorable  persons  in  thiii  tower  [or 
Church],  or  with  the  owner  of  it,  who  is  Godf  are  "  infants.^^ ' 
Not  those  who  remain  as  infants  aU  the  days  of  their  Ufe^ 
but  imfwnis  themselves.  Could  perversion  be  more  glaring  t 
And  would  it  not  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Miller,  and  for 
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the  cause  he  has  bo  zealously  espoused,  if  he  had  imitated 
those  great  writers  in  favor  of  infant  baptism  who  entirely 
omit  all  allusion  to  the  testimony  of  Hermas? 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Miller.  Indeed,  it  would  require 
a  book  as  large  as  his  own  to  do  justice  to  half  the  mistakes 
it  contains.  We  were  merciful,  very  merciful,  to  brother  Mil* 
ler,  in  passing  over  his  little  work  in  silence,  and  also  over  his 
other  little  volume  on  the  Apostolical  Succession.  But  we 
were  remiss  in  our  duty  to  the  Church.  We  should,  as  faith- 
ful critics,  have  exposed  the  errors  of  those  works,  and  shown 
our  readers  where  they  might  procure  much  better  works  on 
the  same  subjects,  and  for  less  money.  We  owed  this  as  a 
solemn  duty  to  the  literature  of  our  Ohurch.  We  see  this 
now,  and  we  should,  perhaps,  have  seen  it  much  sooner,  if  we 
had  not  been  overburdened  with  other  labors.  If  Mr.  M.  had 
only  let  us  alone,  we  should,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  continued 
to  neglect  our  duty  to  the  all-important  question  of  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Ohurch.  But  he  has  disturbed  us,  and  stirred 
U8  up,  thank  God  I  to  a  sense  of  this  duty.  His  attempt  to 
crush  the  SoiUhem  Review  out  of  existence  has  only  waked 
it  up.  The  melted  lead  he  poured  into  its  ear  did  not  kill, 
it  only  opened  its  eyes,  and  caused  them  to  look  into  our 
Ghurch  literature.  This  may,  we  humbly  trust,  be  of  some 
little  use  to  our  readers ;  for  our  Ohurch  needs,  as  we  now  see, 
in  several  departments  of  reading  and  study,  a  better  and  a 
cheaper  literature  than  she  possesses. 

8.  The  Amebicah  Primbr.  Pictures  and  Words  for  Teachiko  Lit- 
tle Ohildrbk  to  Read  and  Write.  By  Wm.  J.  Davifl.  LocdBvUliB : 
John  P.  Morton  &  Ck>. 

The  system  embodied  in  this  little  book  was  first  suggested 
by  Jaootet,  in  the  year  1822,  in  his  Langue  McUemelle^  which 
ccHistituted  a  portion  of  the  JEhseignement  Unvoersel. 

The  method,  as  first  proposed,  found  much  favor.  It  has 
been  used  by  many  successful  teachers  for  a  number  of  years. 
By  it  children  were  taught,  first,  to  recognize  the  appearance 
of  words,  and  then  to  analyze  them  into  their  elements,  in- 
stead of  first  learning  the  names  of  the  letters,  and  then,  out 
ot  them,  building  up  words,  as  is  done  in  the  old  alphabetic 
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method.  Even  in  this  crude  form  the  analytic  method  has 
been  fonnd  better  than  the  synthetic. 

The  names  of  the  alphabetic  signs  are,  in  some  instances,  so 
different  from  their  phonetic  sound  as  to  produce  otter  con- 
fusion in  the  childish  mind.  The  common  sense  of  a  little 
child  utterly  rebels  at  the  necessity  of  calling  a  letter  double  u 
and  pronouncing  it  oo.  One  child,  at  least,  within  our  experi- 
ence, felt  that  he  had  reason  on  his  side  when  he  persisted 
that  J^o-w  spelled  hiMle  u,  and  would  not  be  convinced. 

*  The  phonetic  method,'  says  the  Introduction  to  our  modest 
little  American  Primerj  ^  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  alphabet 
method,  because,  though  it  begins  correctly,  it  is  imperfect; 
it  teaches  good  pronunciation  but  bad  spelling ;  the  body  is 
not  dissected,  its  members  are  severed  only  at  the  articulate 
joints.' 

The  phonetic  method,  which  gives  to  letters  their  sounds 
rather  than  their  nameSj  utterly  ignores  the  spelling  of  words, 
which  must  be  learned  afterward  as  a  separate  task.  Its  most 
enthusiastic  votaries  would  have  us  discard  from  our  language 
all  the  superfluous  letters  that  have  been  such  pitfalls  and 
snares  to  the  unsteady  little  feet  which,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, have  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent  that  leads  to  the  path 
of  knowledge.  But  we  all  know  that  these  silent  letters  have 
unbarred  the  door  to  many  a  golden  philological  secret,  which 
would  have  remained  forever  unsuspected,  and  forever  closed^ 
but  for  this  apparently  meaningless  '  open  sesame.' 

We  must  keep  our  orthography  intact,  as  far  as  may  be, 
and  resist  the  encroaching  innovations  in  spelling,  if  we  would 
see  the  noble  science  of  language  hold  the  hard-earned  place 
which  she  has  gained  of  late  years  as  peer  of  her  sister  physi- 
cal sciences.  ISo  *  reading  made  easy '  to  the  millions  of  small 
boys  and  girls,  who  every  year  spend  rivers  of  tears  over  the 
primer  and  spelling-book,  would  compensate  us  for  the  disaa* 
trous  loss  to  the  scholar  of  our  redundant  letters. 

The  present  system,  it  is  believed,  combines  the  various  ad- 
vantages of  the  three  methods — the  alphabet^  the  phoneticy  and 
the  original  loord  methods,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
child  is  taught  to  write  at  the  same  time.    In  connection  with 
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the  primery  three  sets  of  cards  are  printed :  the  first,  containiDg 
a  wood-cut  of  a  single,  familiar  object,  with  the  name  in  large 
letters  below  it ;  the  second,  with  the  name  alone ;  and  the 
third,  containing  only  single  letters. 

*  Here,  it  is  believed,'  the  Introduction  goes  on  to  say,  *  is 
the  true  system  of  teaching  little  children  to  read  and  write. 
1.  The  Object ;  2.  The  Picturey  which  represents  the  object 
to  the  eye  in  its  true  form ;  8.  The,  Wordy  which  convention- 
ally represents  the  object,  being  a  sign  to  the  mind  of  the 
thing  for  which  it  stands ;  4.  The  Analysis  of  the  Wordy  or 
separating  one  from  another  the  actual  sounds  of  which  the 
word  is  composed,  and  the  names  of  the  letters  which  make 
it ;  5.  The  shapes  of  the  printed  letters  in  the  word ;  6.  The 
shapes  of  the  same  letters  in  manuscript ' 

The  method,  in  its  adaptation,  is  fully  illustrated  by  a  *  Prac- 
tical Lesson '  in  the  Introduction,  which  shows  the  manner  of 
osing  cards,  pictures,  slates,  etc.  We  have  given  a  longer  and 
more  elaborate  notice  than  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected 
of  so  small  and  unpretending  a  volume,  but  we  consider  the 
Bubject  one  of  great  practical  importance.  Many  a  child, 
eager  for  the  knowledge  that  comes  by  reading,  has  been  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted  by  the  weariness  induced  by  the.  first 
steps  he  takes  in  the  royal  road  to  knowledge.  We  may  say  this 
ought  not  so  to  be,  but  we  are  dealing  with  children  as  they  are, 
and  not  with  children  as  they  should  be.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
very  undesirable  that  the  attainment  of  all  knowledge  should 
be  made  easy.  The  very  idea  of  a  school  or  college  is  that  it 
should  be  'a  gymnasium  for  the  development  of  mental  vigor 
and  agility ;  the  chief  good  to  be  derived  from  education  is 
intellectual  training ;  but  we  should  be  equally  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  parent  and  of  teacher  if  we  were  not  watching  to 
smooth  the  ground  beneath  our  babes'  feet — if  we  were  not 
trying  to  lead  the  uncertain  little  steps  over  the  most  level  and 
most  fiowery  paths.  Discipline  of  this  kind  comes  soon  enough, 
and  it  is  sure  to  be  stem  enough  when  it  comes.  Let  us  make 
the  entrance  which  leads  into  that  rugged  path  as  pleasant 
and  as  sweet  as  we  may,  that  the  little  feet  may  be  tempted  on 
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and  on  till  they  gain  those  nobler  heights  where  the  work  and 
the  straggle  become  finally  their  own  sweetest  reward. 

The  method  tbns  systematized  comes  from  the  hand  of  a 
practical  teacher,  one  who  not  only  taught  successfully,  but 
who  rejoiced  in  his  work.  The  system  which  he  gives  to  the 
public  is  the  completed  form  of  the  method  which  grew  up 
under  his  hand  while  teaching.  It  was  used  by  him  in  training 
classes  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  children 
in  the  elements  of  English,  and  used  with  such  success  that 
ordinarily  bright  children  avei^iged  only  three  months  in  learn- 
ing to  rcMul.  All  who  have  ever  labored  over  the  alphabet 
method  will  agree  that  this  is  a  very  short  time.  We  are  glad 
to  give  our  cordial  approbation  to  tiie  method  thus  developed, 
and  hope  that  this  little  book  will  find  its  way  into  many 
Southern  homes,  as  well  as  into  Southern  schools,  and  that  it 
will  there  be  crowned  with  the  success  it  has  met  with  in 
Louisville  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Kentucky. 

8.  Sthauss  A8  ▲  Philosophical  Thihkbb.  A  Review  of  his  Book,  *  The 
Old  Faith  and  the  Few  Faith/  and  ConfVitotion  of  his  Materialistic 
Views.  Bj  Hermann  UlricL  Transhited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Charles  P.  Eraath,  Vice-Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Ck>.    1874.    Pp.  167. 

This  little  work  is  made  up  of  the  Introduction  (seventy-two 
V^^)y  ^^^  XJlrici^s  review  of  Strauss.  We  have  read  both 
parts  with  great  interest,  and  various  portions  of  both  parts 
more  than  once.  Dr.  Krauth,  in  his  very  learned  Introduc- 
tion, gives  a  general  view  of  the  materialism  of  the  day,  and 
^  a  special  presentation  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
controversy  raised  by  the  book  of  Strauss.'  He  also  brings 
together,  in  one  view,  *  many  of  the  strongest  and  most  bril- 
liant things  which  has  been  called  forth  in  the  reviews  of 
Strauss,'  which,  with  Ulrici's  searching  criticism,  makes  the 
volume  an  epitome  of  the  salient  points  in  the  great  discua- 
sion.  Every  one  who  may  wish  to  see  the  merits  of  this  great 
controversy  in  a  nutshell,  should  by  all  means  read  the  review 
of  Ulrici.  The  following  estimate  of  the  work,  by  Dr.  Erauth, 
appears  to  us  perfectly  just : 

^  The  review  of  Strauss  by  Ulrici  is  a  masterpiece  of  logic, 
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fact,  and  practical  force.  It  is  compact,  yet  comprehendve. 
It  gives  StrauBfi'  own  statements  and  arguments  in  full,  in 
Stranss'  own  words,  and  meets  them  with  cogent  argament 
put  in  the  most  Incid  manner.  It  is  not  written  from  a  theo- 
logical point  of  view,  thongh  the  confutation  of  Stranss'  phi- 
losophy is  the  completest  confutation  of  what  is  most  impor- 
tant in  his  theology.  It  is  a  scientific,  yet  popular  discussion 
of  the  most  vital  of  the  speculative  questions  of  the  day.  Its 
author  is  among  the  greatest  living  critics  and  philosophical 
thinkers,  one  of  the  few  men  thoroughly  at  home  in  boUi  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  sciences.  His  review  furnishes  one 
of  the  best  antidotes  to  the  widely-circulated  and  dangerous 
book  of  Strauss,  the  weaknesses  and  internal  contradictions  of 
which  it  lays  bare.  To  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to  the 
man  of  science,  to  all  who  are  in  the  perils  or  doubts  of  materi- 
alism, to  young  men,  and  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  the 
guides  of  young  men,  this  book,  small  in  bulk,  but  rich  in 
matter  and  classic  in  execution,  will  be  invaluable.  It  shows 
how  necessary  and  great  a  part  is  borne  by  true  philosophical 
thinking  in  the  confutation  of  the  false/ 

Some  critics  now-a-days,  calling  themselves  Christians,  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  Strauss  as  if  he  were  really  a  great 
philosopher.  How  much  of  their  high  estimate  arises  from  fee- 
bleness of  insight,  how  much  from  a  desire  to  be  thought  free 
from  bigotry,  how  much  firom  a  wish  to  curry  favor  with  the 
most  lauded  skeptics  of  the  age,  or  how  much  from  a  real  fair- 
ness and  candor  of  disposition,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
Be  their  motives  what  they  may,  however,  we  have  often  been 
offended,  not  to  say  disgusted,  with  their  very  flattering  esti- 
mates of  the  genius  of  Strauss.  In  Farrar^s  Critical  History 
of  Free  Thoughtj  for  example,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  arch- 
infidel's  Life  of  Jesus :  'As  a  specimen  of  didactic  and  critical 

writing  it  is  perhaps  tmrivaUed  in  German  literature 

If  the  historic  sketches  captivate  by  their  clearness,  the  criti- 
cal do  so  by  their  surprising  actUeness  and  dialectical  potoer, 
and  the  philosophical  (?)  by  their  appreciation  of  the  ideal 
beauty  of  the  very  doctrines,  the  historic  embodiment  of  which 
is  denied.    [Rapt  with  a  sense  of  their  ideal  beauty^  though 
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he  believes  them  to  be  utterly  false  I  ]  It  is  the  work  of  a  mind 
endowed  with  a  remarkable  analytical  power j^  ^  etc.,  etc  (p. 
266.)  Now,  we  turn  from  all  this  amiable  flummery  and  find 
positive  relief  in  the  earnest  truthfulness  and  penetrating  ,criti- 
<;ism  of  XJlrici.  That  is  to  say,  we  turn  from  the  English 
divine  and  find  positive  relief  in  the  Qerman  philosopher,  of 
whose  review  Fichte  has  said :  *  With  such  keenness  of  logic, 
such  inexorable  sequence  of  conclusion,  has  it  laid  bare  the 
internal  contradictions,  the  hastiness  of  inference,  the  unsus- 
tained  assumption,  which  reveal  themselves  in  the  particular 
parts,  as  well  as  in  the  general  position  of  Strauss'  book,  as  to 
place  beyond  all  doubt  the  final  judgment  in  regard  to  its 
phUoaophical  yalue.^  Nippold  also  says :  ^  To  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  say  a  single  word  in  regard  to  Ulrici's  significance  in 
the  development  of  modem  philosophy,  would  be  as  absurd 
as  the  attempt  to  ignore  a  Lotze,  or  a  Trendlenburg.  His 
judgment  on  Strauss,  as  a  philosophical  thinker^  cuts  with  an 
almost  unsurpassable  acuteness.'  *  Any  one  who  will  recall,' 
says  another  German  reviewer, '  the  haughty  self-sufficiency 
with  which  Strauss  has  been  making  his  appeal  to  philosophy 
[meaning  the  H^elian],  as  if  there  were  no  other,  and  pleas- 
ing himself  u>ith  the  idea  of  being  a  philosopher  j  will  readily 
understand,  why  among  all  the  writings  in  opposition  to  his 
book,  that  of  Ulrici  mitst  most  deeply  cut  to  the  quick  his  gi- 
gantic vanity  J*  Such  criticisms  may  not  please  all  men,  infi- 
dels as  well  as  Ohristians,  but  they  are  just— just  to  Strauss, 
as  well  as  to  the  Jesus  whom  he  seeks  to  displace  from  the 
throne  of  the  universe.  '  Ulrici  is  not  a  theologian,'  says  Dr. 
E.  (p.  68.) ;  btU  he  is  a  thinker ;  a  very  terrible  character, 
indeed,  to  snoh  philosophers  as  Strauss. 

4.  Pbizb  Essay.  Go  ob  Sbkd  :  a  Plba  fob  Missions.  Bj  Atticas  Q. 
Haygood,  D.  D.  NashylUe,  Tenn.:  Southern  Methodist  Pablishing 
House.    1874. 

'  The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch, 
South,  at  its  meeting,  in  Nashville,  May  10, 1873,  resolved  to 
offer  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  essay  setting 

1  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  — . 

2  IntroductioxL    By  Dr.  Krauth,  pp.  71-9. 
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forth  the  principles,  facts,  and  obligations  of  the  Ohurch  in 
regard  to  Missions.'  ^ 

This  resolution,  after* passing  throngh  all  the  regular  steps, 
was  carried  into  execation.  Ten  manuscripts  were  submitted 
to  the  Oommittee,  who  had  been  appointed  to  award  the  prize 
to  the  best  Essay,  consisting  of  Eobt.  A.  Young,  E.  E.  Har- 
grove, and  J.  M.  Sharpe.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to  the 
above  Essay,  by  Dr.  Haygood,  so  well  and  so  universally 
known  as  one  of  the  most  zealous,  active,  and  useful  ministers 
of  the  Southern  Methodist  Ohurch;  though  no  one  at  the 
time  the  award  was  made  knew  to  whom  it  was  awarded. 
^  We  read  them  carefully,'  say  the  Oommittee,  *  and  have 
agreed  to  award  the  prize  to  the  {author  of  the  Essay  contain- 
ing eighty-three  pages  [making  seventy-three  printed  pages, 
12mo],  and  marked  X.  Y.  Z.  On  opening  the  sealed  en- 
velopes, we  find  that  he  is  our  friend  and  brother,  the  Bev. 
Atticus  G.  Haygood,  D.  D.  There  are  other  four  or  five 
manuscripts  of  great  .merit,  which  we  hope  the  Board  will 
publish ;  thus  making  a  handsome  volume  on  the  subject  of 
Missions.' 

We  need  not  indulge  our  feelings  of  friendship  for  Dr. 
Haygood,  by  praising  his  admirable  little  book,  his  ^  Prize 
Essay/  We  will  say,  however,  that  it  is  an  honor  to  our 
Ohurch,  as  well  as  to  the  noble  head  and  heart  by  which  it 
was  dictated. 

.    Go  OB  Dm.    By  David  C.  Eell^,  D.  D.,  of  the  TenoMsee  Conference. 
Nashyille,  Tenn. :  Southern  Methodist  Pnbliahhig  House.    1874. 

This  is,  in  print,  one  of  *  the  four  or  five  manuscripts  of 
great  merit '  mentioned  in  our  last  notice,  which  the  Oom- 
mittee of  three  hoped  *  the  Board  of  Missions '  would  publish. 
The  Board  ordered  its  publication  ;  and  here  it  is,  the  peer  of 
Dr.  Haygood's,  minus  the  prize.  Dr.  Kelley  is  right ;  just  as 
.  the  spirit  of  Missions  dies  out  of  any  Ohurch,  so  dies  out  the 
spirit  of  Ohrist  also,  for  both  are  essentially  one  and  the  same. 
^  Witness  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohurch,'  he  says,  *  with  a 
large  home-work  and  almost  no  foreign ;  the  anti-missionary 

1.  Introductory  Note. 
16 
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Baptist,  without  any  snch  work — the  one  frail  in  the  extreme, 
the  other  in  articvlo  mortis.  Obedience  to  the  command, 
**  Oo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Goepel  to  every 
creatnre,"  or  death,  is  the  only  alternative  which  the  history 
of  the  Ohristian  Ohnrch,  thus  far,  offers  to  the  Ohnrches  of 
to-day.  Death  may  come  in  either  of  two  forms — corruption 
or  extinction.  Ch  or  die!^  (p.  54.)  Hence  the  title  of  his 
Essay.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  procure 
both  Essays,  *  Qo  or  Send,'  and  ^  Go  or  Die,'  and  read  them 
for  himself;  otherwise  we  should  have  enriched  onr  pages 
with  copioQB  extracts  from  them.  No  more  important  subject 
than  that  of  Missions  could  possibly  be  named  or  discussed, 
nor  one  more  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the  Ohurch ;  for  how 
can  we  expect  the  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Ohurch  at 
home,  if  we  live  in  the  neglect  of  his  command,  ^  Gt)  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'  We 
must  *  Gt)  or  Die.' 

S.  Hbibs  op  the  Kingdom.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart  Smith.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A  a.  Haygood,  D.  D.  Nashyille,  Tenn. :  Southern  Methodist 
Pnbiishiog  House. 

The  writer  of  this  handsome  little  volume  of  178  pages  is  a 
truly  remarkable  woman.  A  premium  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  was  offered  for  'the  best  Sunday  school  book,' 
called  forth  no  less  than  eighty-nine  competitors,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  ministers  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Ohurch.  Mrs.  Smith's  little  work  took 
the  prize. 

But  this  is  not  even  the  beginning  of  the  wonder.  The 
daughter  of  one  man  of  genius,  the  late  Gessner  Harrison, 
and  the  wife  of  another,  Professor  F.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Uni- 
verisity  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  S.  was,  both  by  nature  and  by  ed- 
ucation, competent  to  rout  a  hundred  doctors  of  divinity  in 
snch  a  contest.  Neither  her  father  nor  her  husband,  with  all 
their  genius,  would  have  stood  any  chance  with  her  in  a  con- 
test for  the  said  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars.  But  any 
other  woman  would,  in  her  circumstances,  have  looked  upon 
all  literary  labor,  and  even  mental  improvement,  ae  utterly 
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oat  of  the  qnestion.  The  mistrees  of  a  large  honeeholdi  and 
the  mother  of  a  large  family,  what  more  could  she  do  than 
devote  herself,  as  she  did  meet  conscientionslj,  to  her  domestic 
dnties  t  Teaching  and  training  her .  own  children,  receiving 
and  returning  visits  —  in  one  word,  omitting  nothing,  and 
slighting  nothing,  connected  with  the  cares,  duties,  and 
amenities  of  her  domestic  and  social  life,  what  time  had  she 
for  reading,  and  stndy,  and  the  composition  of  books !  Yet 
for  all  these  things  she  has  found  time.  She  has  not  only 
read  much,  and  studied  much,  but  she  has  also  written  contri- 
butions for  some  of  the  best  periodicals  in  the  country.  How 
did  she  find  the  time  %  Did  she  make  it  ?  No ;  she  only  did 
not  waste  the  time  which  Qod  has  given  alike  to  all,  nor  hide 
away  her  talent  under  the  plausible  excuses  of  idleness.  Think 
of  this,  O  ye  fair  daughters  of  the  South  1  and  do  likewise. 
Think  of  this,  O  ye  lazy  heroes  of  the  South,  and  blush  for 
shame  I  Think  of  this,  O  ye  mothers  of  the  South !  and  teach 
your  children,  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  that  there  is 
nothing,  in  all  God's  world,  more  honorable  than  vxyrky  or 
more  indispensable  to  restore  our  down  trodden  country  to 
more  than  its  former  glory. 

If  this  notice  should  fall  under  the  eye  of  Mrs  Smith,  she 
will  feel  that  we  owe  her  an  apology ;  but  alas  I  we  have  none 
to  offer.  We  can  only  say,  in  our  vindicaUan^  that  if  she 
will  set  such  an  example  for  the  benefit  of  her  sex  and  the 
world,  she  must  permit  us  to  use  it  for  the  same  high  and  holy 
purpose.  It  is  no  part  of  our  object  to  make  her  blush,  whose 
modesty  is  the  crowning  glory  of  all  her  other  virtues,  but 
only  to  inspire  ourselves,  and  other  lazy  worms,  with  a  sense 
of  duty.  She  must  excuse  us,  then,  for  the  liberty  we  have 
taken  with  her  name,  for  the  use  we  have  made  of  her  exam- 
ple, seeing  that  its  only  design  is,  under  God,  to  make  more 
*  Heirs  of  the  Kingdom.' 

7.  Thb  Theory  op  the  Beautiful.  By  Samuel  Tyler,  LL.  D.,  author 
of  'The  Progress  of  Philosophy/  *  Memoirs  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,* 
etc,  etc. 

The  theory  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
have  cracked  more  brains  than  one,  or  found  them  cracked. 
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As  to  the  mathematical  question,  we  speak  froip  onr  own  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  for  daring  our  residence  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  not  a  year  passed  that  some  poor  fellow  did  not 
fkvor  us  with  his  solution  of  the  world-famous  problem.  One 
of  the  most  memorable  of  these  was  by  a  man  whose  name  is 
universally  known,  to- wit :  John  Smith.  He  had  a  middle 
name,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  the  common  herd 
of  J.  8 — B ;  but,  wishing  to  be  as  impersonal  as  possible,  we 
have  written  it  plain  John  Smith.  This  gentleman  by  whom, 
at  last,  after  the  toil  of  so  many  ages,  the  circle  was  squared, 
was,  as  we  learned  from  the  preface  to  his  little  book, '  a  na- 
tive-bom Virginian,'  and  '  a  self-taught  mathematician.'  The 
little  book  was  decorated,  and  the  great  problem  introduced 
with  the  three  following  mottos :  1.  *  Let  no  man  enter  here 
who  is  ignorant  of  geometry. — Pythagoras;'  2.  *  Truth  is 
mighty  and  must  prevail. — General  Jackson;'  and  3.  'Fig- 
ures can't  lie. — John  Smith.'  Having  fired  off  this  feu  de 
joie  of  mottos,  Mr.  Smith  then  proceeded  to  square  the  circle 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  as  well  as  for  the  eternal  glory 
of  his  native  State  and  of  his  native,  self-taught  (renins  for 
mathematics. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know,  perhaps,  how  it  has  hap- 
pened that  we  have  associated  in  our  mind  the  '  native- bom ' 
and  *  self-taught '  mathematician  of  Virginia  with  the  name 
of  Samuel  Tyler,  LL.  D.  If  so,  we  can  truly  and  honestly 
answer,  the  things  have  associated  themselves  together  with- 
out any  sort  of  effort  on  our  part.  The  law  of  association 
under  which  they  came  together,  and  embraced  each  other, 
has  been  known  at  least  ever  since  the  time  of  Aristotle.  In 
his  writings,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Aquinas  and  Hume,  this 
primary  law  of  association,  or  suggestion,  is  connected  by  the 
term  resemblance. 

The  first  point  of  resemblance  is,  that  both  have  exerted 
their  genius  and  exhausted  their  ingenuity  on  questions  which 
have,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  defied  the  learning 
and  sagacity  of  mankind,  and  both  with  eqtud  success.  There 
is  another  point  of  resemblance,  also,  which  is  very  striking  : 
neither  (if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings)  has  ever  formed 
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the  least  idea  of  the  problem  he  has  nndertaken  to  solve.  In 
the  third  place,  each  has,  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  solved  the 
great  qtiestion  of  ages  with  an  ease  that  is  truly  wonderful. 

Mr.  John  Smith  has,  in  no  part  of  his  little  book,  ever  stated 
the  problem  which  it  has  been  his  sublime  purpose  to  solve. 
Hence  the  wonderful  ease  with  which  he  has  solved  it.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  only  understood  the  nature  of  the 
question,  and  had  stated  it  correctly,  he  would  have  seen,  per- 
haps, that  he  had  just  exactly  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject, 
and  that,  consequently,  silence  would  have  shown  his  wisdom 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  As  it  was,  however,  he  first  did 
two  impossible  things,  in  order  to  solve  the  impossiide  pro- 
blem of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  That  ;is  to  say,  he  first 
found  a  piece  of  wood  that  is  perfecAy  homogeneous  thTOugh- 
otUj  and  everywhere  of  exactly  the  same  thickness  ;  and,  then, 
out  of  this  mavellous  piece  of  wood  he  cut  a  circle  that  was 
malAematioally  perfect  I  This  done,  he  then  weighed  the 
circle,  and,  finally,  cut  from  the  same  piecjS  of  wood  a  square 
weighing  precisely  as  much  as  the  circle  1  He  thus  solved, 
just  as  any  other  ninny  might  have  done,  the  great  problem 
by  purely  mecKoknical  means,  and  not  by  mathematical.  This 
was,  in  fact,  no  solution  at  all ;  for,  instead  of  showing  how,  in 
all  cases,  or  once  for  all,  a  m/ithem^xUcal  square  may  be  con*^ 
etrticted  exactly  equal  in  area  to  a  mathematical  circle,  he 
found,  as  he  imagined,  one  ma^artoZ;  square  which  weighed 
exactly  as  much  as  a  particular  m<iterial  circle.  Such  was 
the  ridiculous  process  from  which  Mr.  John  Smith  passed,  by 
a  single  step,  to  his  sublime  quod  eral  demonstrandum.  The 
old  saying,  *  one  step  from  the.  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,'  was 
thtis  reversed  by  '  the  self-taught  mathematician.' 

The  case  is  very  little,  if  any,  better  with  Dr.  Samuel  Tyler. 
If  he  has,  indeed,  any  conception  of  what  is  meant  among 
philosophers  by  a  *  theory  of  the  beautiful,'  he  betrays  no  sign 
or  symptom  whatever  of  his  knowledge  in  the  poetical  effusion 
now  before  us.  He  nowhere  states,  or  defines,  the  question  he 
professes  to  deal  with ;  and  nowhere,  amid  fill  his  fine  fancies,  can 
we  catch  even  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  anything  like  a  ^  theory 
of  the  beautiful.'    Indeed,  the  writer  himself  tells  us,  that  ^  to 
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discover  the  theory  of  this  stoeet  wonder  [the  beautiful],  we 
must  go  back  to  the  earliest  age,  wheu  philosophy  was  the 
product  of  the  imagination  rather  than  of  the  understanding ; 
when"  mental  operations  were  guided  more  hy  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation than  the  laws  of  thought.  The  problem,  in  fact,  springs 
out  of  the  heart,  and  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  feelings 
than  to  the  intellect.  The  search  after  the  theory  is  the  ro- 
mance of  philosophy.^  ^    (p.  9.) 

Now,  we  had  always  supposed  that  *  the  laws  of  association ' 
are  *  the  laws  of  thought'  No  so  Dr.  Tyler.  He  evidently 
dissents  (perhaps  Ivitiiout  knowing  it)  from  all  the  writers  on 
the  laws  of  association,  from  Aristotle  down  to  the  present 
day,  that  they  are  ^  the  laws  of  thought '  as  well  as  of  feding. 
Accordingly,  he  takes  leave  of  ^  the  laws  of  thought}'  and,  in 
his  search  after  *  the  theory  of  this  sweet  wonder,'  feels  his 
way  by  *  the  laws  of  association.'  He  does  not  see^  he  only 
feelsj  his  way  as  one  soaring  in  the  dark.  He  appeals  frmn 
^ the  understanding'  to  ' the  imagination,'  from  ' the  intellect' 
to  ^  the  feelings,'  and,  consequently,  instead  of  giving  us  any- 
thing like  *'  a  theory  of  the  beautiful,'  he  only  gives  us  a  dainty 
little  '  romance  of  philosophy.'  This  little  ^  romance,'  indeed, 
as  he  truly  calls  it,  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  a  philo- 
sophical  theory  of  the  beautiful  that  the  mechanical  labors 
of  John  Smith  sustains  to  the  mathematical  quadrature  of  the 
circle. 

There  is  no  philosophy  and  no  theory  in  his  book,  mudi 
less  <  a  theory  of  the  beautiful.'  The  familiar  line  of  Eeats, 
'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,'  is  the  motto  he  has  chosen 
for  his  book,  and  it  is  under  the  inspiration  of  this  joy  that  he 
goes  forth  in  search  after  *  the  theory  of  this  sweet  wonder.^ 
He  only  talks  about  the  beautiful,  and  goes  into  ecstades  over 
'  the  bcMGiutiful,'  pretty  much  as  we  may  suppose  young  lovers 
to  have  done  in  *  the  earliest  age,'  before  philosophy,  as  suchy 
had  a  local  habitation  or  a  name  among  nien. 

His  reading  appears  to  have  been  as  deficient  as  his  philoso- 
phy. The  first  thing  he  should  have  done  was  to  form  for 
himself,  and  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  the  nature 
1  The  italics  are  all  ours. 
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of  the  problem  he  had  Qadertaken  to  Bolve,  and  this  a  little 
reading  wonld  have  enabled  him  to  do  with  snooeBB.  It  would 
have  ahown  him,  in  other  words,  that  a  ^  theory  of  the  beanti- 
fnl '  aims  to  point  out  the  eommon  idea,  or  property,  by  which 
all  beantifal  things  are  distingnished  from  non-beantifal  ones, 
so  that  they  may  be  known,  defined,  and  classified  by  means 
of  this  common  characteristic.  Bat  there  is  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  the  random  rhapsodies  of  Dr.  Tyler.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  jnst  moves  onward  or  floats  abont  in  blissfnl  ignor- 
ance of  the  Terj  nature  of  the  problem  of  the  beantifal,  giving 
sweet  ntterance  to  whatever  is  most  agreeable  to  his  feelings  or 
imagination..  It  is,  indeed,  ^  a  romance ' — not  a  '  romance  of 
fhikmphyy^  however,  so  mach  as  a  romance  of  9%Met  wonders^ 

If  Dr.  Tyler  had,  however,  taken  the  pains  to  form  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  problem  of  the  beantifal,  and  then  consid- 
MPed  himself  bonnd,  by  *  the  laws  of  thooght,'  in  his  search 
aft^  the  solution  of  it,  his  freedom  woold  have  been  lost  He 
wonld  have  been  compelled  to  ihink^  as  well  as  to  fed^  and 
fanoy^  and  rhapsodize.  And  if  he  had  thonght  to  any  par- 
pose,  he  would  have  been  constrained  to  see  that  the  problem 
he  had  undertaken  to  solve  is  just  as  impossible  as  that  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  itself.  This  truth  is,  in  fact,  well  ex- 
plained by  one  of  the  best  known  writers,  not  of  *  the  earliest 
age,'  but  of  the  present  day.  Let  us,  then,  tum/rom  the  ran- 
dom speculations  of  Dr.  Tyler^  and  listen  to  the  thoughtful 
wisdom  of  Dugald  Stewart. 

^  The  various  theories,  which  ingenious  men  have  framed  in 
relati<m  to  the  beautiful,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  *  have  originated 
in  a  prejudice,  which  has  descended  to  modern  times  fh>m  the 
Bcholastic  ages,  that  when  a  word  admits  of  a  variety  of  sig- 
nifications, these  different  significations  must  all  be  species  of 
the  same  gewus;  and  nmst^  consequ&ntiyj  indttde  some  esser^ 
Hal  idea  common  to  every  indvvidual  to  which  the  generic 
term  can  be  applied. 

^  The  question  of  Aristippus,  ^  **  how  can  beauty  differ  from 
beauty ''  t  plainly  proceeded  on  a  total  misapprehension  of  thcf 
natnre  of  the  circumstances,  which,  in  the  history  of  language^ 

1  In  Plato. 
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attach  different  meanings  to  the  same  word ;  and  which,  by 
«low  and  insenBible  ^radationB,  remove  them  to  Buch  a  dis- 
tance from  their  primitive  or  radical  Bense  that  no  ingenuity 
can  trace  the  sncceBeive  steps  of  their  progress.  The  variety 
of  these  circnmstances  is,  in  fact,  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
to  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  them;  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  select  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  the  principle  now 
in  question  appears  most  obviously  and  indisputably  to  fail 

'  I  shall  begin  with  supposing,  that  the  letters  A,  B,  0,  D,  E, 
denote  a  series  of  objects ;  that  A  possesses  some  quality  in 
common  with  B;  B  a  quality  a  common  with  0 ;  0  a  quality 
in  common  with  D ;  D  a  quality  in  common  with  E ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  no  quality  can  be  found  which  belongs  in 
common  to  any  three  objects  in  the  series.  Is  it  not  con* 
ceivable  that  the  affinity  between  A  and  B  may  produce  a 
transference  of  the  name  from  the  first  to  the  second ;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  other  affinities  which  connect  the 
remaining  objects  together,  the  same  name  may  pass  in  sue* 
cession  from  B  to  0 ;  from  0  to  D ;  and  from  D  to  E  t ' 

Now,  this  idea,  and  the  reasoning  founded  on  it  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  are,  when  once  stated,  as  obvious  as  they  are  origi- 
nal and  profound.  They  show  that  the  most  gifted  philosophers, 
fh>m  Plato  to  the  present  day,  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
frame  a  satisfactory  *  theory  of  the  beautiful,'  just  because 
such  a  theory  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible.  Pro- 
ceeding to  die  fklse  supposition,  that  cUl  those  objects  which 
ofte  called  iea^ftd  ham  a  common  ;pTopwty  merely  because 
they  have  a  common  name^  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  objects^  they  have  been  inevitably  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. As  they  sought  a  common  property,  where  none  ex- 
isted, so  their  search  was  necessarily  in  vain.  Nor  will  the 
wit  or  ingenuity  of  man  ever  be  able  to  find  anything  in  com- 
mon with  a  beautiful  idea,  a  beautiful  face,  a  beautiful  piece 
of  music,  and  a  beautiful  mountain,  except  the  name.  There 
are,  in  this  world  of  ours,  ten  thousand  beautiful  things,  which 
have,  in  themselves,  no  common  quality  or  property;  and 
hence,  the  search  for  such  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  beau 
tifvl^  after  which  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  toiled,  is  just 
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«8  hopeless  as  the  search  after  the  elixir  of  life,  or  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle. 

The  idea  of  Aristippos,  that  beanty  cannot  differ  from 
beauty,  has  set  men  in  an  endless  search  after  that  which  has 
no  existence ;  that  is,  after  some  quality  or  property  in  com* 
mon  among  all  things  that  are  beautifnl.  It  never  has  been, 
and  it  never  will  be,  found.  Those  who  have  sought  this  com- 
mon ptoperty,  have,  in  most  cases,  lost  sight  of  the  real  object 
of  the  search,  and  so  defined  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  with 
reference  to  its  effects  on  the  mind.  It  revives  *  pleasant 
memories,'  says  one ;  it  produces  ^  agreeable  sensations,'  says 
another ;  and  monad  libitfum.  But  this  gives  no  fixed  idea  or 
standard  of  the  beautiful.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  defin- 
ing ^  the  beautiful '  by  means  of  any  objective  property  in 
beautiful  tkings,  it  refers  only  to  their  avbjective  effects,  which 
are  as  variable  as  the  winds.  Indeed,  according  to  such  a 
standard  or  theory  of  the  beautiful,  it  is  obvious  that  *  beauty 
differs  from  beihity,'  as  much  as  the  customs,  tastes,  prejudices, 
and  fashions  of  men  differ  from  each  other.  That  which  is  most 
beautiful  m  one  age  or  country  may  be  most  deformed  in 
another. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  point  out  the  defects  of  all 
such  8ubjeotvoe  theories  of  the  beautiful — such  as  those  ad- 
vanced by  Alison,  Jeffrej%^  and  others.  Dr.  Tyler  disposes  of 
them  with  ease  (only  to  return  to  them,  however,  jn  his  own 
speculations).  Having  done  this,  he  then,  on  page  22, 
broaches  his  own  ^  theory  of  the  beautiful.'  We  are  in  chaos 
again  I  ^  We  would  say,'  says  our  author,  *  that  the  sesthetic 
effect  of  an  object  [i.  e.,  the  impression  it  makes  on  the  mind 
as  beautifut]  is  founded  on  three  principles :  the  principle  of 
impression^  the  principle  of  resemblanoej  and  the  principle  of 
assoeiationJ  .  .  .  .  '  These  three  principles,'  he  believes,  'will 
account  for  the  entire  esthetic  effect  of  objects  upon  the  mind, 
as  we  will  endeavor  to  show  by  example  and  analysis.'  (p.  22.) 

Good  1  We  have  his  philosophy  at  last  We  have  seen  the 
romance  of  his  philosophy ;  we  now  have  before  uq  the  philos- 
phy  of  his  romance.  It  consists  of  '  three  principles.'  Two 
of  these  are, '  the  principle  of  resemhlanoe^  and  '  the  principle 
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of  associationJ  Now,  this  philosophy  is  qnite  new  to  os. 
After  reading  Hnme,  and  Aquinas,  and  Aristotle  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  ^  association,'  we  were  firmly  persuaded  that '  the  prin- 
ciple >of  resemblance '  was  one  of  *  the  laws  of  association.* 
Bat,  in  the  handling  of  Dr.  Tyler,  the  branch  has  been 
transplanted,  and  become  more  important  than  the  parent  tree. 
Hence,  the  qaestion  arises,  How  stand  these  things  in  nature  ? 
If  things  resemble  each  other,  are  they  not  associated  in  our 
minds  by  '  the  principle  of  resemblance,  just  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  Aquinas,  and  Hume  t  So  it  seems 
to  us.  And  if  so,  then  *  the  principle  of  association '  includes 
^  the  principle  of  resemblance.'  Why,  then,  speak  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  ^  association,  and  ^  the  principle  of  resemblance ' ;  just 
as  if  the  whole  does  contain  its  parts  ?  It  looks  to  us  a  little 
like  the  famous  expression,  ^  all  the  world,  and  the  rest  of 
m^anhind  / '  or  ^  all  over  the  world,  and  in  China^  too.^ 

But  the  marvel  of  this  new  philosophy  or  theory  yet  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  ^  the  principle  of  impression.^  *He  says, 
in  illustration  of  this  principle,  ^  No  one  will  pretend  that  tiie 
whole  esthetic  effect  of  an  object  lies  in  its  intHnsie  qualities. 
But  that  a  part  of  it  does,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  part,  we 
will  now  show.'  (p.  22.)  Very  well ;  he  does  show  this  to 
our  entire  satisfaction.  He  does  show,  in  one  word,  that  there 
is  some  quality  in  a  beautiful  object,  by  which  it  affects  the 
mind.  Butt^^Ao^  is  this  quality?  This  is  the  question  of 
philosophy ;  and  yet,  upon  this  question,  his  philosophy,  his 
theory,  throws  not  one  single  particle  of  light  A  beautiful 
object  impresses  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  But 
if  we  ask  why  or  by  what  quality  it  thus  impresses  the  mind^ 
we  are  only  told  that  it  is  by  some  intrinsic  quality/  The 
impression  made,  we  are  profoundly  assured,  depends  on  '  the 
principle  of  impression '  /  We  seek  the  reason,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  and  all  that  we  get  in  reply  is  merely  a  restate- 
ment of  the  fact  itself  I  All  this  is  very  clear,  as  clear  as  the 
sun  itself;  but,  then,  for  all  that  we  can  see,  it  throws  no  light 
whatever  on  the  nature  of  the  beautiful.  It  simply  tells  us, 
what  no  one  ever  doubted,  that  a  beautiful  object  popsesses 
the  power,  the  intrinsic  power,  to  impress  the  mind  as  beauti- 
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fill.  This  is  fact,  not  science ;  the  thing  to  be  explained,  not 
the  explanation.  It  gives  as  back  only  the  echo  of  oyr  inquiry, 
and  then  calls  this  echo  philosophy  or  theory !  If  we  seek  any 
fnrther  explanation,  we  are  informed  that  it  happens,  or  is 
brot;ght  to  pass,  by  *  the  principle  of  impression.^  Wonderfbl 
principle  1  How  it  clears  away  all  onr  darkness  1  Heat  im- 
presses wax  and  melts  it.  But  if  we  ask,  why  it  produces  this 
effect,  will  some  great  philosopher,  or  doctor  of  la^,  inform 
us  that  it  is  by  some  *  intrinsic  quality '  in  the  heat,  and  that 
the  impression  follows  from  ^  the  principle  of  impression '  f  All 
this  is  admirable,  especially  the  ease  with  which  it  explains 
the  facts  of  nature.  In  like  manner,  sight  may  be  explained 
by  the  principle  of  seeing  ;  hearing  by  the  principle  of  hear- 
ing ;  life  by  the  principle  of  living ;  death  by  the  principle  of 
dying;  land  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It  is  philosophy  made 
easy.  It  is  theory,  at  which  centuries  have  labored  in  vain, 
brought  down  and  made  plain  to  the  meanest  understanding 
in  the  world.  But,  after  all,  is  this  redUy  philosophy  t  .  Is  it 
the  philosophy  oi  the  feelings,  or  the  intellect,  or  the  imagina- 
tion t  Is  it  any  sort  of  philosophy  %  If  it  is,  then  we  beg 
leave  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  return  once  more  to  the  <  sweet 
wonders '  of  our  author's  romance  and  poetry.  If  Dr.  T.  will 
only  tell  us  what  is  that  quality  of  all  beautiful  objects  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  non-beautiful  ones,  he  may 
then  claim  that  he  has  solved  the  probleip  at  which  so  many 
centuries  have  toiled  in  vain.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  he,  or 
that  any  other  man,  will  make  even  a  respectable  attempt 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem,  unless  he  will  first  take 
the  pains  to  form  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved.  We  might  just  as  well  expect  John  Smith  to  square 
the  circle.  Let  every  man,  we  say,  whether  he  be  a  ^self-taught 
mathematician'  in  the  woods,  or  a  learned  doctor  of  laws  at 
*  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  moral  universe,'  ^  know  what  it 
is  he  is  going  to  do  before  he  proceeds  to  do  it.  Otherwise, 
however  great  his  strength,  he  will  only  lay  around  him  in 
utter  obscurity,  without  once  hitting  the  morifc,  or  advancing 
an  inch  in  the  right  direction. 
1  Washington  City. 
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NomoB. — We  have  received  several  other  wc^ks,  which, 
from  a  Blight  examiDation,  appear  to  poBsees  very  great  inter- 
est ;  but,  having  spent  a  month  at  the  late  Qeneral  Oonference, 
it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  do  them  justice  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Heview.  Their  authors  will,  we  trust,  excuse 
us  til}  the 'next  issue  of  our  periodical  in  October. 

Note.— There  has  beep  much  inquiiy  aa  to  the  writer  of  the  article  entitled 
'  The  Best  Gk>yemment  the  World  Ever  Saw/  etc,  in  our  issae  for  April, 
1874,  and  many  persons  have  ascribed  it  to  the  pen  of  Jadge  Black.  Thia 
is  a  mistake;  it  was  written  by  the  late  James  Findley  Shunk,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Judge  Black,  and  one  of  the  most  powerfdl  writers  this  ooontiy  ha» 
produced. 
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The  idea  of  God  is  the  root  of  all  religion,  whether  natural 
or  revealed;  and  the  decay  of  this  root-idea,  or  its  non- 
deyelopment,  is  the  secret  source  of  the  deep-seated  and  wide- 
spread infidelity  of  the  present  day.  Hence,  if  we  would 
counteract  this  great  eyil,  we  must  promote  the  reviyal,  the 
growth,  and  the  development  of  the  idea  of  Ood  in  the  minds 
of  men ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  go  to  the  very  root  of  the 
tree,  and  there  bestow  our  chief  care,  instead  of  expending 
our  energies,  as  so  many  do,  in  battling  about  its  outgrowths 
and  branches.  It  is  worse  than  idle,  it  is  simply  ridiculous,  to 
argue  the  question  of  providence,  or  prayer,  or  miracles,  with 
men  who  have  no  adequate  notion  of  a  living  and  personal 
God.  We  might  as  well,  indeed,  pray  to  a  stock,  a  stone,  or 
a  star,  as  to  the  poor,  lifeless,  and  impersonal  God  of  a  Darwin, 
a  Tyndall,  a  Huxley,  or  a  John  Stuart  Mill.  For  he  is  the  crea- 
ture, and  not  the  Creator,  of  law  and  order ;  the  slave,  and 
not  the  Master,  of  the  blind  forces  of  nature.     He  can  hear 
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no  prayer,  he  can  work  no  miracle,  and  he  can  exercise  no 
sort  of  providence  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Hence,  with  snch 
an  idea  of  God,  every  intelligent  being  most  needs  deny  the 
reality  of  providence,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles.  Their  logic  is  good ;  their  premises  only 
are  bad.  If,  therefore,  we  would  counteract  their  influence, 
and  turn  the  currents  of  religions  thought  into  the  right  chan- 
nel, we  must  encounter  their  pre  nises,  and  show  that  their 
idea  of  God  is  more  worthy  of  a  monkey  than  of  a  man.  We 
must,  in  other  words,  restore  the  true  idea  of  the  Creator  and 
Kuler  of  the  universe,  from  which  we  may  deduce  the  doctrine 
of  providence,  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  the  use  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  as  corollaries  in  the  moral  system  of 
the  world.  Otherwise  all  our  labor  will  be  in  vain.  Mr. 
Mozley  should  have  devoted  the  first  instead  of  the  fowrih 
chapter  of  his  work  ^  On  Miracles '  to  the  idea  of  God,  as  this 
is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  all  our  great  controversies  with 
the  infidelity  of  the  present  day,  whether  they  relate  to  the 
reality  of  providence,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  or  the  possibility 
of  miracles.  He  should,  first  of  all,  have  awaked  the  mental 
vision  of  the  skeptic,  and  laid  open  his  mind  to  the  central 
light  of  the  universe,  if  he  intended  (as  no  doubt  he  did)  to  de- 
liver him  and  his  dupes  from  the  darkness  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. This  piece  of  surgery  we  shall  now  proceed  to  per- 
form— a  duty  which  appears  the  more  necessary  because  it  has 
been  so  unskillfully  performed  by  Dr.  Hodge. 

He  begins  right.  That  is,  he  opens  the  first  chapter  of  his 
*  Thedlogy  proper '  with  '  The  Idea  of  God ; '  but  he  no  sooner 
takes  the  second  step  than  his  views  become  indistinct,  con- 
fused, and  vacillating.  Nay,  in  more  places  than  one  they 
become  glaringly  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory.  To  the 
question,  says  he,  ^  What  is  the  Origin  of  the  Idea  of  God  t ' 
^  three  answers  have  been  given  :  first — that  it  is  innate ;  sec- 
ond— that  it  is  a  deduction  of  reason,  a  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  a  process  of  generalization  ;  third — that  it  is  to  be  referred 
to  a  supernatural  revelation,  preserved  by  tradition.'  (p.  191.) 

He  adopts  the  first  of  these  answers,  namely,  that '  the  idea 
of  God  is  innaU.^    But  when  he  comes  to  explain  himself  he 
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evidently  meanB,  not  that  the  idea  of  Ood  is  innate,  bnt  that 
it  \&  the  product  of  innate  tendencies,  or  facaltiee  of  the  mind. 
And  this  confusion  of  the  prodtiots  of  innate  tendencies,  or 
faculties  of  the  mind,  with  ^  tendenoies  or  faouUiea  them" 
seheSf  runs  through  all  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Hodge  on 
this  profoundly  interesting  subject.  Thus,  he  says  (p.  191), 
^  These  immediate  perceptions  are  called  intuitions,  primary 
truths,  laws  of  belief,  innate  knowledge,  or  ideas.'  He  here 
confounds,  as  usual,  '  primary  truths,'  or  '  ideas,'  with  the 
Maws  of  belief;'  or,  in  other  wordo,  the  prodAUsU  of  those 
laws  with  the  laws  themselves;  than  which  a  more  fatal  source 
of  error  could  not  infect  the  mind.  It  confounds  a  thought 
with  the  faculty  or  power  of  thought ;  a  belief  with  the  laws 
of  belief;  and  hence,  because  the  latter  are  innate,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  former  are  also  innate  1 

He  will  have  it,  that  the  idea  of  Ood  is  always  innate, 
and  is  never  ^  due  to  a  process  of  reasoning '  (p.  199),  and  yet 
he  proves  the  existence  of  God,  or  establishes  the  idea  of  God 
in  the  mind  by  ^a  process  of  reasoning.'  He  proves  and  es- 
tablishes the  objective  reality  of  this  idea  by  five  several  argu- 
ments, namely — by  ^  the  cosmological  argument '  (p.  208),  by 
the  ^  historical  argument '  (p.  211),  by  the  ^  geological  argu- 
ment' (p.  212),  by  the  Heleological  argument'  (p.  215),  and 
by  the  ^  moral  or  anthropological  argument'  (p.  ^33).  Thus, 
according  to  Dr.  Hodge,  the  idea  of  God  is  innate,  and  it  is 
not  innate  1  It  oanfiot  be  proved  by  ^  a  process  of  reasoning,' 
and  yet iiis  proved  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  or  arguments, 
from  effect  to  cause  1  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  one  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  theology  should  fall  into  such 
glaring  inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions  t  He  makes,  it 
is  true,  certain  very  refined  distinctions  in  order  to  reconcile 
Uiese  discrepancies,  of  which  he  seems  half  conscious ;  but,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  these  distinctions  are  more  subtle  than 
solid,  and  serve  only  to  gild  with  delusive  light  the  chaos  of 
opinions  in  which  he  seems  hopelessly  involved. 

Among  the  many  strange  things  in  the  logic  of  Dr.  Hodge 
is  his  ^  Proof  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  innate'  (p.  194). 
The  knowledge  or  idea  of  God  is  innate,  says  he,  because  it  is 
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both  necessary  and  vnvoersal.  To  use  his  own  words,  <  The 
question  here  is,  whether  the  existence  of  God  is  an  intnitiye 
truth  t  Is  it  given  in  the  very  constitution  of  onr  nature  t  Is 
it  one  of  those  truths  which  reveal  themselves  to  everj  human 
mind,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  forced  to  assent  t  In  other 
words,  has  it  the  characteristics  of  universality  and  necessity  t 
It  should  be  remarked  that  when  universality  is  made  a  crite- 
rion  of  intuitive  truth,  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  those  truths 
onh/  which  home  their  foundation  or  evidence  in  the  oonstiiu 
Hon  of  a  nature.  As  to  the  external  worlds  if  ignorance  be 
universal,  error  may  be  universal.  All  men,  for  example,  for 
ages  believed  that  the  sun  moved  around  the  earth ;  hut  the 
universality  of  that  belitfwas  no  evidence  of  its  truth. 

Before  he  proceeds  far  he  finds  that  ^  universality,'  as  a  test 
of  primary  or  innate  troths,  is  about  to  break  down  under  him 
utterly,  and  so  he  mends  his  position.  Seeing  that  the  uni- 
versal belief,  once  entertained,  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of 
the  material  universe,  round  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
revolve,  was  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  belief,  he  very 
prudently  limited  his  test,  or  criterion,  ^  to  those  truths  only 
which  have  their  foundation  or  evidence  in  the  constitution  of 
our  nature.'  But  even  this  limitation  does  not  save  him.  For, 
by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  all  men  were  led  to 
believe  that  color  is  a  property  of  bodies,  and  not  merely  a 
projection  and  illusion  of  the  mind  ;  that  sensation  resides  in 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  not  merely  in  the  sentient  mind ;  and 
yet  these  convictions,  though  once  absolutely  universal,  are 
now  well  known  to  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth. 
They  were  no  evidences  of  truths  at  all,  much  less  of  innate 
truths.    They  were  only  illusions. 

Again,  there  is  a  natural  conviction  which  universally 
springs  from  ^  the  constitution  of  onr  nature,'  and  which  re- 
lates, not  to  *  the  external  world,'  but  exclusively  to  the  world 
of  spirit ;  and  yet  it  is  false.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  conscious 
that  the  motion  of  our  bodies  is  produced  by  the  action  of  our 
spirits ;  and  hence,  the  fundamental  ^  law  of  belief,'  that,  ''like 
effects  proceed  from  like  oausesy^  leads  us  to  refer  other  mo- 
tions of  the  body  to  the  action  of  spirit    The  child,  or  the 
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flayage,  for  example,  believes  that  every  body  in  motioD  is 
moved  by  a  spirit,  or  by  a  will-foroe,  like  his  .own,  which  is 
the  only  cause  of  motion  known  to  the  ezpeiience  of  mankind. 
He  believes  that  a  watch,  when  he  sees  it  move,  is  animated  by 
a  living  spirit,  and  is  moved  by  its  will  force.  Even  Plato  and 
Kepler  believed  that  each  planet,  or  star,  was  animated  and 
moved  by  a  spirit  or  sonl  of  its  own.  Was  this  ^  idea  innate '  ? 
Did  Ood,  in  other  words,  plant  this  notion  in  the  mind  of 
man  that  *  he  might  not  leave  the  world  without  a  witness  of 
himself!'  It  is  certain  that,  until  corrected  by  the  teachings 
of  science,  or  ^processes  of  reasoning,'  or  by  a  divine  revela- 
tion, it  led  to  polytheism  and  idolatry — to  the  worship  of  snn, 
moon,  and  stars,  as  well  as  of  cats  and  crocodiles.  Snch,  too, 
is  ^  the  idea  of  God,'  which  Dr.  Hodge  asserts  is  *  innate.'  It  is 
no  *  idea  of  Ghod '  at  all ;  nor  is  it  the  work  of  his  hands.  It  . 
is  merely  a  miserable yi^^toA,  which  the  human  faculties  have 
formed  for  themselves  as  an  object  of  worship.  It  may  be  a  cat 
or  a  crocodile,  a  stream  or  a  star ;  but  it  is  fu>^  a  God.  It  may 
•evmi  be  some  ^  Being  [spelled  with  a  big  B]  on  whom  they  ^ — 
tfie  poor,  blind  worshippers — ^may  feel  that  they  ^  are  depend- 
ent, and  to  whom  they  [in  some  dark,  unknown  sense  of  the 
term]  are  re&pansiUe  ;'  but  it  is  not  a  God.  Whether  great  or 
«mall,  high  or  low,  beautiful  or  deformed,  it  is  merely  a  mis- 
erable idol,  and  not  a  God. 

<  All  men,'  says  Dr.  Hodge,  ^  have  some  knowledge  of  God.' 
We  admit  that  all  men,  even  the  most  ignorant,-  ^  have  some 
knowledge  of  God,'  or  else  of  some  idol.  *  That  is,'  he  con- 
tinues, ^  they  have  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  Being  [or  a 
•  being]  on  whom  they  are  dependent,  and  to  whom  they  are 
responsible.'  What  is  the  source  of  this  conviction  ?  In  other 
words,  ^  what  is  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God  ? '  But  here 
the  question  arises,  Is  this  Being  a  God  ?  May  it  not,  in  fact, 
be  merely  a  father,  or  a  mother,  or  a  departed  and  deified 
hero  ?  Nay,  may  not  this  Being,  or  this  God,  as  it  is  called, 
be  merely  a  thing,  and  not  a  person  ?  May  it  not  be  a  sun  or 
a  star — a  world,  or  a  wilderness  of  worlds — ^the  fire-god  of  the 
fire-worshipper — ^the  blind  force  of  a  Huxley — the  impersonal 
^  not-me '  of  a  Matthew  Arnold — or  other  fetich  of  l^gypt,  or 
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Africa,  or  Princeton  t  We  mast  know,  indeed,  what  hind  of 
Being  this  is  on  which  ^  all  men '  feel  their  dependence,  and 
in  what  sense  they  own  their  responsibility  to  him,  or  to  it 
(as  the  case  may  be),  before  we  can  admit  that  it  answers  to 
*  the  idea  of  God.' 

Dr.  Hodge  tells  us,  it  is  trne,  that  ^  if  this  idea  is  analyzed 
it  will  be  fonfad  to  embrace  the  conviction  that  Ood  is  a  per- 
son, and  that  he  possesses  moral  attributes,  and  acts  as  a  moral 
governor.'  This  ^  innate  idea,'  be  it  observed,  is  universal,  or 
common,  to  the  whole  human  species.  Hence,  it  contains  no 
more  than  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  most  ignorant  and 
d^raded  portions  of  the  human  race.  How,  then,  by  the 
ancUy^is  of  do  meagre  an  idea,  if  idea  it  may  be  called,  can  it 
be  shown  ^  that  Ood  is  a  person,  that  he  possesses  moral  attri- 
butes, and  acts  as  a  moral  governor '  t  We  cannot  possibly 
conceive.  Analysis  certainly  cannot  enlarge  the  contents  of 
the  idea.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  perfectly  incredible  that 
such  an  idea  can  be  andh/zed  into  ^  the  conviction  that  Ood  is  a 
person — that  he  possesses  moral  attributes,  and  acts  as  a  moral 
governor.'  Indeed,  Dr.  Hodge  himself  says,  that  it  is  by  vari- 
ous processes  of  reasoning — or  by  five  several  arguments,  and 
not  by  analysis — that  the  innate  idea  of  Ood  is  thus  to  be 
developed,  enlarged,  and  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  the 
moral  governor  of  the  world.  *  It  is  to  be  remembered,'  says 
he,  *that  theistical  arguments  are  designed  to  prove  not 
only  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  an  extra- 
mundane  and  eternal  Being,  but  mainly  to  show  whcU  that 
Being  is;  that  he  is  a  personal  Being^  edf-oonscious^  inteUi- 
gentj  and  moral.  All  this  may  be  included  in  the  primary  in- 
tuition, (?)  but  it  needs  to  be  brought  out  and  established/ 
How  t  By  being  analyzed  into  its  contents  t  No ;  but  by  his 
five  '  theistical  arguments,'  which  are  needed  to  develop,  am- 
plify, and  to  clothe  with  moral  attributes  the  innate  idea  of 
Ood.  The  ^ cosmological  argument'  shows  that  he  is  the 
Creator  of  the  universe ;  the  ^  teleological  argument,'  that  he 
is  the  intelligent,  ^  designing  Oause,'  to  whom  is  due  in  or- 
der, harmony,  beauty,  and  magnificence  of  the  world ;  and  * 
^  the  anthropological  argument,'  that  he  is  its  moral  gov- 
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ernor.    Now,  the  whole  ^  idea  is  innate/  and  may  be  analyzed 
into  the  glorioas  attribates  of  God;  and  anon,  these  snblime' 
saperadditions  are  dae  to  his  five  ^  theistical  arguments,'  or 
reasoning  processes  1 

^ All  men  have  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  Being  on  whom 
they  are  dependent,  and  to  whom  they  are  responsible.'  (Yol. 
I,  p.  191.)  ^All  that  is  maintained  is,  that  there  is  a  gen.eral 
sense  of  dependence  and  accountability  to  a  being  higher  than 
themselves  exists  in  the  minds  of  |ill  men.'  (Yol.  I,  p.  195.) 
Now,  the  conviction  in  question  is  an  '  innate  idea,'  and  anon, 
it  is  a  '  general  sense.'  An  '  idea,'  a  feeling  or  ^  sense,'  and  a 
^  conviction ' !  This  conviction,  says  he,  is  opposed  ^  to  that 
acquired  by  a  process  of  research  and  reasoning.'  (Yol.  I,  p. 
191.)  God's  *  existence  is  a  self-evident  truth.'  (p.  23.)  *  It 
is  the  general  sense  of  a  Being  [what  being  t]  on  whom  we  are 
dependent,  and  to  whom  we  are  responsible.'  ^  If  this  idea  [or 
conviction,  or  vague  general  sense,]  is  analyzed,  it  will  be 
found  to  embrace  the  conviction  that  God  is  a  person,'  etc. 

^  But^hardly,'  as  Mr.  Miller  truly  says,  '  has  all  this  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Hodge  before  he  begins  most  singularly 
to  contradict  it.  On  page  339  he  asks,  ^^Sow  do  we  h?iow 
God  f  "  He  approaches  this  systematically.  He  uses  the  very 
word  ^^  idea^  ^'  How  does  the  mind  proceed  in  forming  the 
idea  of  God  \^  [Yea,  verily,  how  does  the  mind  proceed  in 
forming  an  innate  idea  ?]  He  distinctly  shows  how  it  can  be 
formed  [innate  though  it  be],  and  depends  to  form  it  upon  the 
very  methods  that  he  had  once  denounced.  He  says,  "  we  deny 
to  God  any  limitation ;  we  ascribe  to  Him  every  excellence 
in  the  highest  d^ree ;  and  we  refer  to  Him  as  the  Great  First 
Cause  every  attribute  manifested  in  His  works.  "We  are  the 
children  of  God,  and,  therefore,  we  are  like  him.  We  are, 
therefore,  authorized  to  ascribe  to  Him  all  the  attributes  of 
our  nature  as  rational  creatures,  without  limitation,  and  to  an 
infinite  degree.  If  we  are  like  God,  God  is  like  us.  This  is 
ihefundameTUaljprinciple  of  all  religion.  If  we  are  his  chil- 
dren. He  is  our  Father,  whose  image  we  bear,  and  of  whose 
nature  we  partake.  This,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
Anthropomorphism,  a  word  much  abused,  and  often  used  in  a 
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bad  seDse,  to  exprees  the  idea  that  God  is  altogether  each  a 
one  as  ouraeiveB,  a  being  of  like  limitatioiiB  and  passions.  In 
the  aense^  howeoevyjust  eftplainedj  it  expresses  the  doctrine  of 
the  Churchy  and  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  Jaoobi  well 
says:  *^  We  confess,  therefore,  to  an  Anthropomorphism  in- 
separable from  the  conviction  that  man  bears  the  image  of 
Ood,  and  maintain  that,  besides  this  Anthropomorphism,  which 
has  always  been  called  Theism,  is  nothing  bat  atheism  and 
fetiehism.'''    (p.  113.) 

We  are  happy  to  agree  with  Dr.  Hodge,  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  ^formjed '  by  reasoning  from  effect  to  canse.  Bat  if  it 
is  formed  in  this  way,  or  by  any  other  operation  of  oar  facal- 
ties,  it  is  not  innate.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  idea  for 
for  which  he  contends  were  innate,  what  would  be  gained  to 
the  cause  of  Theism  ?  It  is  only  a  conviction,  or  idea,  that 
there  is  some  being,  or  thing,  *  on  which  we  are  dependent,  and 
to  which  we  are  responsible.'  If  such  a  conviction,  or  idea, 
is  actually  innate,  it  is  not  one,  it  is  manifold ;  and  its  varioos 
forms  are  widely  different  in  different  minds.  We  asked  a 
negro  the  other  day,  ^  What  do  you  think  of  God  t '  and  he 
replied,  ^  He  is  just  like  any  6ther  man.'  This  is  one  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  innate  ideas,  which  must  be  true,  because  it  is  'both 
neeessa/ry  and  unwersal !  It  was  the  /!^A  of  the  poor  negro. 
He  evidently  believed,  as  we  learned  upon  inquiry,  that  Gh)d, 
as  he  called  him,  was  subject  to  the  same  limitations  and  pas- 
sions, and  possessed  the  same  bodily  form  of  ^  any  other  man.' 
This  was  sad  enough ;  for  the  poor  negro  was  a  professor  of 
religion,  who  had  been  bom  in  a  Ohristian  land,  and  brought 
np  among  Ohristian  people,  in  the  full  blaze  of  Gospel  light. 
But  there  is  something  far  sadder  still,  and  it  is  this,  that, 
after  the  studies  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  subject,  Dr. 
Hodge  has  set  forth  an  ^  idea  of  God,'  in  which  one  of  his  for- 
mer pupils,  and  a  thoughtful  member  of  his  own  school  in  the- 
ology,^ has  been  able  to  find  nothing  at  all  that  is  worthy  of 
the  worship  of  a  rational,  moral,  and  religious  being.  Is  not 
Princeton,  then,  a  house  divided  against  itself  t  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  the  labors  of  Dr.  Hodge  do  not  supersede 

1  John  Miller,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  the  author  of  Fetich  in  Theologj. 
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the  necessity  of  a  clearer,  faller,  more  accurate,  and  more 
satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  idea  of  Ood.  We  shall,  in  the 
present  paper,  endeavor  to  contribute  oar  mite  toward  so  de- 
sirable an  object  or  achievement. 

To  attempt  this,  with  any  hope  of  snccess,  we  must  form  a 
clear,  fnll,  accurate,  and  satisfactory  idea  of  His  image  here 
upon  earth.    For  it  is  only  through  this  study,  successfully 
pursued,  that  we  can  rise  to  a  contemplation  of  the  infinite 
aod  adorable  perfections  of  Ood.    If  the  nature  of  our  own 
powers  and  attributes,  or  the  relations  they  sustain  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  the  world  around  us,  be  misconceived,  or  seen 
amiss,  this  will  work  a  corresponding  distortion  and  deformity 
in  our  idea  of  Ood.  As  we  must,  in  other  words,  proceed  from 
effect  to  cause  in  forming  our  idea  of  Ood,  from  his  manifold 
works  in  the  world  around  us  to  the  great  Worker  above  us, 
and  especially  from  His  little  image  upon  earth  to  the  great 
Original  in  heaven,  so  any  defect,  or  error,  in  our  finite  data, 
or  premises,  will  lead  to  an  infinite  defect,  or  error,  in  our 
conclusions.    The  truth  of  this  remark,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  show,  is  amply  and  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
speculations  of  Dr.  Hodge.   All  history,  in  tact,  illustrates  the 
same  great  truth.    Whether  it  be  the  history  of  skepticism,  or 
of  belief ;  the  history  of  atheism,  or  of  theism ;  it  shows  that, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  our  idea  of  Ood  depends  on  our 
idea  of  ourselves.    Or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  only  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  attributes,  the  laws,  and  the  relations  of 
the  human  mind  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  at- 
tributes, the  laws,  and  the  relations  of  the  Divine  Mind,  in 
whose  image  we  are  formed.    Hence  it  is  that  those  who,  like 
Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  others,  have  studied  matter  so 
much,  and  mind  so  little,  have  such  low,  mean,  defective,  and 
grovelling  ideas  of  Ood,  and  of  His  relation  to  the  world.  The 
microcosm  in  man  must,  by  careful  study  and  patient  medita- 
tion, be  cleared  of  its  manifold 'obscurities  ere  it  can  refiect, 
as  in  an  even  and  pure  mirror,  the  microcosm  of  Ood.    No 
man,  much  less  a  Huxley,  could  behold  the  unity,  the  order, 
the  magnificence,  and  glory  of  the  material  universe  if  he 
should  view  it  only  through  a  knotty  and  cloudy  piece  of 
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glsBS.  It  would  needs  look  more  like  a  chaoe  than  a  CoBmos. 
Still  lees  can  any  man,  though  he  possessed  the  native 
intelligence  of  a  Hnxley,  with  all  his  vast  knowledge  of 
material  things,  behold  the  nnity,  order,  magnificence,  and 
glory  of  the  spiritual  universe  if  viewed  through  his  dark 
jumble  of  confused  notions  respecting  the  nature,  the  proper- 
ties, the  laws,  and  the  relations  of  mind.  Ktwwledge  hegi/M 
at  home. 

There  has  always  been  a  school  of  philosophers  who,  under 
one  form  and  name  or  another,  have  deified  Fate,  and  subor- 
dinated Ood  to  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Thus  the  Stoics  of 
old,  for  example,  maintained  the  opinion  that  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  are  bound  together  by  *  an  implexed  series 
and  concatenation  of  causes.'  They  admitted,  it  is  true,  the 
existence  of  a  Ood ;  but  yet  they  regarded  Him  as  merely  the 
greatest  and  brightest  link  in  the  adamantine,  universal  chain 
of  necessity,  and  not  as  the  independent,  free,  personal  Creator 
and  Buler  of  the  world.  They  maintained  this  opinion,  be- 
cause they  viewed  the  human  will,  not  as  a  free,  self-active 
power,  being  in  and  of  itself  a  spring  of  action,  but  as  involved 
in,  and  enslaved  by,  the  mechanism  of  cause  and  efieot 
They  could  not  say, 

That  God,  binding  all  nature  fkst  ]n  &te,    • 
Left  free  the  human  will, 

and  hence,  they  could  not  believe  that  Ood  himself  was  free. 
Thus,  as  we  have  said,  a  finite  error  in  regard  to  their  own 
will  became  an  infinite  error  in  regard  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
the  system  of  the  universe.  This  scheme  of  Fate,  or  system 
of  the  universe,  differs  in  nothing  except  in  name  from  the 
all-producing  and  all-embracing  *  Blind  Force '  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  his  s(*hool  of  ^  blind '  philosophers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been,  especially  in  modem 
times,  a  school  of  thinkers  who. have  denied  the  very  existence 
of  force,  or  efficient  causation,  in  the  system  of  the  universe. 
This  is  blank  atheism.  When  we  saw,  in  the  Zogio  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  statement  that  ^  the  distinction  between  agent 
and  patient  is  fllnsory,'  we  knew  that  he  was  an  atheist — an 
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opiDion  which,  however  BedaloQBly  concealed  during  his  life, 
has  since  been  openly  avowed  in  the  posthnmoas  publica- 
tion of  his  Autobiography.  For,  if  ^  the  distinction  between 
agent  and  patient  is  illasory,'  then  is  mind,  no  more  than 
matter,  a  real  agent;  and  God  himself,  supposing  sach  a  Be- 
ing to  exist,  is  merely  a  passive  part  and  parcel  of  the  universal 
sea  of  flowing  existence,  in  which  there  is  no  moving  force,  or 
efficient  causation.  David  Hume  and  John  Stuart  Mill  have 
been  the  chief  advocates  of  this  strange  philosopheme,  or  theory 
of  the  universe. 

This  theory,'  though  previously  propounded  by  Hobbes, 
would  perhaps  have  disappeared  ere  this  from  modem  specu* 
lation  if  Hume  had  not  thrown  around  it  the  eclat  of  his 
genius.  ^  The  first  time,'  says  he,  ^  a  man  saw  the  communi- 
cation of  motion  by  impulse,  as  by  the  shock  of  two  billiard 
balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the  one  event  was  con- 
fiectedj  but  only  that  it  was  conjoined  to  the  other.  After  he 
has  observed  several  instances  of  this  nature,  he  then  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  connected.  What  alteration  has  happened 
to  give  rise  to  this  new  idea  of  connection  t  Nothing  but  that 
he  now  feels  these  events  to  be  connected  in  his  imagination, 
and  can  really  foretell  the  existence  of  one  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  one  object 
is  connected  with  another,  we  mean  only  that  they  have  ao 
quired  a  connexion  in  our  thought  [or  imagination,  though 
they  have  none  in  reality],  and  gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by 
which  they  become  proofs  of  each  other's  existence.'  (An  In- 
quiry concerning  the  Human  Understanding,  sec.  7,  p.  2.) 
Thus,  according  to  Hume,  when  we  say  that  one  event  is  the 
cause  of  another,  we  can  only  mean,  if  we  would  speak  truly, 
that  it  is  simply  the  antecedent  of  the  other,  without  any  sort 
of  connecting  nisue  between  them.  In  other  words,  the  cause 
is  oly  conjoined  in  place  and  time  with  its  effect,  but  never 
exerts  any  efficient  influence,  or  productive  power,  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  pass.  He  thus  eliminates  all  force,  or  efficient  causa- 
tion, from  the  system  of  the  world ;  and  pronounces  the  ordi- 
nary notion  of  causation,  which  is  believed  in  by  all  minds, 
and  wrought  into  all  languages,  to  be  merely  an  illusion  of 
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the  imagination.  Hence  the  oonclndoD  of  his  disciple,  John 
Stnart  Mill,  that  *  the  diBtinction  between  agent  and  patient  is 
illaeory.'  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  can  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  a  Oreat  First  Oanse,  inasmnch  as  he  has  never  been 
observed,  or  seen,  as  the  antecedent  of  effects,  and  that  the 
very  idea  of  snch  a  Being  is  merely  a  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Experience,  says  Hnme,  and  Mill,  is  the  source  of  all 
onr  knowledge ;  and  we  have  never  had  any  experience,  or 
observation  of  the  fact,  that  Ood  has  made  a  world. 

Now,  for  onr  part,  we  are  gratefal  for  the  labors  of  David 
Hnme.  It  is  customary,  we  are  aware,  to  rash  fall  tilt  against 
his  doctrine,  as  if  determined  to  dash  it  to  atoms  and  grind  it 
to  powder.  Bat,  if  we  are  not  very  greatly  mistaken,  it  con- 
tains a  partial  trath,  which  may  be  rendered  of  immense  serv- 
ice  to  the  cause  of  Theism.  He  is  right  in  oondnding,  as  he 
does,  that  no  such  thing  as  productive  force,  or  efficient  causa- 
tion, exists  in  the  external  world,  or  in  the  sphere  of  matter. 
For  dead,  passive,  inert  matter  never  acts.  His  ^  two  billiard 
balls'  were  equally  passive — the  one  in  moving,  and  the  other 
in  being  moved.  The  first,  passive  to  the  force  by  which  it 
was  put  in  motion,  only  suffered  a  change  of  place ;  and,  if  it 
put  tiie  second  ball  in  motion,  this  was  not  because  it  had  any 
power  to  aotj  but  only  because  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the 
same  place  at  one  and  same  time.  The  only  real  cause,  in 
such  a  case,  was  the  will-force,  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
first  ball  was  produced.  All  the  rest  was  the  most  pure  and 
perfect  jxuiimiy.  We  hope  this  will  be  carefully  meditated 
by  the  reader  and  constantly  borne  in  mind,  for  we  shall  have 
great  use  for  it  in  our  polemic  against  the  skepticism  of  David 
Hume.  There  will  be  no  great  harm,  we  trust,  in  our  polemic, 
if  we  just  put  a  hook  in  the  nose  of  the  great  leviathan  of  un- 
belief, and  bring  him,  well-harnessed,  into  the  service  of  the 
living  Ood.  His  great  error  consisted,  not  in  denying  the 
existence  of  real  efficiency  or  causation  in  the  world  of  matter, 
but  in  the  sweeping  conclusion  that,  because  he  could  not  find 
it  there,  it  had  no  place  in  the  universe — in  the  sweeping 
conclusion  that,  because  he  could  not  find  the  living  among 
the  dead,  there  is  no  living  thing  in  the  universe  which  can 
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think,  and  feel,  and  will,  and  act  like  the  great  Being  whose 
image  it  bean.  We  even  thank  him,  indeed,  for  the  proof  of 
tiie  great  tmth,  that  in  the  nniverse  of  matter  there  is  no  each 
thing  as  real  caasation  or  positive  efficiency.  But  we  cannot 
allow  him  to  extend  this  partial  tmth,  this  one-sided  view  of 
the  world,  however  precious  and  important,  over  the  nniverse 
of  mind,  so  as  to  obliterate  ^  the  distinction  between  agent  and 
patient,'  between  action  and  passion,  between  *  the  living  and 
the  dead.' 

Every  system  of  divinity  is  treated  by  Hume  with  nn- 
bonnded  contempt  Thns  he  says,  in  a  passage  quoted  with 
approbation  and  delight  by  Professor  Huxley,  ^  If  we  take  in 
our  hand  any  volume  of  divinity,  or  school  metaphysics,  let  us 
ask,  does  it  contain  any  abstract  reasoning  concerning  quan- 
tity or  number  f  No.  Doea  it  contain  any  experimental  rear 
ioning  amcerning  matter  of  factor  eooistencet  No.  Commit 
«^  then^  to  the  flamM^for  it  can  contain  nothing  hut-eophiatry 
and  iUueion.^  ^  Now,  is  not  the  rabid  infidelity  of  such  a 
man  more  worthy  of  the  Cali{A  Omar,  by  whom  the  Alexan- 
drian Library  was  committed  to  the  flames,  than  of  a  philoso- 
pher t  Yet  is  this  calm  and  dispassionate  philosopher,  as  he 
is  considered  by  his  followers,  the  admired  and  acknowledged 
master  of  the  most  advanced  physicists  of  the  modem  scientific 
school.  We  propose,  then,  to  try  them,  one  and  all,  by  their 
own  principles  and  methods  of  investigation.  And  we  do 
hope,  before  we  are  done,  to  give  them  something  a  little  bet- 
ter than  their  own  *  sophistry  and  illusion,'  even  a  little  *  exper- 
imental reasoning  conceming  matter  oi  fact  [and]  existence.' 
We  do  hope,  in  other  words,  to  demonstrate,  by  their  own 
meihode  of  science^  the  being  and  the  attributes  of  Gk)d ;  and 
ta  show  that,  in  their  mad  opposition  to  such  *  matter  of  fact 
and  existence' — the  most  glorious  in  the  universe — they  do 
most  inco  ^tinently  trample  their  own  principles  and  methods 
under  foot.  Let  the  reader  hear,  and  then  decide  whether  this 
hope  be  well  or  ill-founded. 

Before  we  can,  however,  apply  the  methods  of  science,  in  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  to  the  demonstration  of  the 

1  Hnme'B  Works,  Vol  lY,  p.  198,  Edinburgh  Edition,  1826. 
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being  and  attribntes  of  Ood,  we  must  clear  away  Bome  of  the 
difBcultiee  and  obBcaritiee  in  which  they  are  involved.  We 
could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  this  had  been  done  for  ns  by 
the  scientists  themselves,  bnt  the  tnith  is,  they  do  not  under- 
stand their  own  methods  any  better  than  other  people.  Even 
John  Stnart  Mill,  the  philosopher  of  the  school  of  skeptical 
scientists,  is  no  exception  to  the  trath  of  this  remark,  thoogh 
he  has  written  a  large  book  on  the  logic  of  their  methods.  He 
is  still  involved  in  the  darkness  and  difficulty  of  the  points 
here  referred  to ;  they  are  very  distinctly  recognized  by  him,  bat 
not  solved.  Thus  he  says :  ^  Mankind  were  wrong  in  condud* 
ing  that  all  swans  are  white :  are  we  also  wrong  when  we  con- 
clude that  all  men's  heads  grow  above  their  shoulders  and 
never  below,  in  spite  of  the  conflicting  testimony  of  the  natur- 
alist Pliny  t  We  have,  no  doubt,  what  is  the  correct  answer 
to  this  question.  But  why  are  not  men  wrong  in  rejecting  such 
a  story,  and  in  believing,  with  assured  confidence,  that  where- 
ever  men  exist  their  heads  are  not  beneath  their  shoulders  t 
ythy  is  a  single  instanosj  in  some  caseSj  sufficient  for  a  oany- 
jiUste  induotion^  while  in  others  myriads  of  oonourring  in- 
stancesjtoiihout  an  exception  hnovm  or  presumed^  go  a  very 
UtUe  way  in  establishing  an  universal  proposition  t '  (Logic, 
B.  1X1,  c.  3.)  This  is  one  of  the  great  questions  and  great 
perplexities  which  pertains  to  the  philosophy  or  logic  of  the 
inductive  method ;  and  Mr.  Mill  truly  adds,  ^  Whoever  can  anr 
swer  this  question  knows  more  of  the  philosophy  of  logic  thiin 
the  wisest  of  the  ancientSy  and  has  solved  the  obbat  pboblkm 
OF  iHDUonoN.'  Now,  has  Mr.  Mill  himself  answered  this  quee 
tion,  and  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  ^  solved  the  great  pro- 
blem of  induction '  f    We  tiiink  not 

After  stating  the  above  question,  in  the  language  of  Mill, 
President  Porter  gives  his  answer,  or  solution,  in  the  following 
words :  ^  If  we  seek  to  answer  this  question,  we  say  it  is  more 
credible  or  reasonable  to  believe  that  swans  should  vary  in 
color  than  that  men  should  vary  so  greatly  in  form.  But  why 
is  it  more  credible  f  Some  would  deem  it  sufficient  to  reply 
that  in  most  of  the  species  of  animals,  individuals  who  are 
alike  in  every  other  respect  differ  in  color ;  in  other  words,  that 
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it  is  the  'generally  observed  law  that  oolor  is  very  variable, 
while  the  general  ontline  or  type  of  form  is  nniformly  observed 
in  every  species,  or  at  least  has  never  admitted  so  monstrous  a 
deviation  as  wonld  be  implied  in  having  the  head  beneath  the 
shoulders.  Thi8  wovld  he  Mr.  MUPs  wnswer  to  his  own  quea- 
Uofij  for  in  the  last  analysis  or  ultimate  solution,  he  makes 
extended  observations  and  broad  generalizations  from  observed 
facts  to  be  the  gtov/nds  of  all  induction — nay,  he  makes  the 
belief  in  causation  itself,  in  the  uniformities  of  nature,  and 
in  the  necessary  truths  of  mathematical  axioms  to  rest  iipon 
experience.  But  this  does  not  relieve  the  difficulty.  It  in  no 
way  explains  why  we  believe  the  unknown  wiU  follow  the  uni- 
fcmdy  hncwn — why  facts  which  have  been  generalised  from 
the  past  must  necessarily  held  good  in  the  future.  In  this 
particular  instance  the  solution  obviously  rests  upon  soms  other 
ground  than  observation.^  (The  Human  Intellect,  §  480.) 
True,  this  does  not  relieve  the  difSculty  in  the  least,  but  leaves 
the  great  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Mill  pretty  much,  if  not 
precisely,  where  he  found  it,  still  enveloped  in  the  clouds  and 
obscurities  of  a  false  philosophy.  For,  as  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury  has  well  said,  ^experience  oondudeth  nothing 
univer^ly ' ;  and  hence  it  cannot,  from  ^  a  single  instance,' 
nor  from  a  hundred  instances,  draw  an  universal  conclusion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  concludes  only  so  far  as  it  sees  or  observes, 
and  no  farther.  All  generalizations  *from  observed  facts' 
must  be  limited  to  the  facts  themselves,  and  can  never  rise 
from  the  particular  to  the  universal.  Dr.  Porter  is  right ;  the 
answer  to  Mr.  Mill's  question  must  rebt  *  on  some  other  [and 
higher]  ground '  than  any  known  to  his  philosophy.  '  It  must, 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  does,  rest  on  a  fundamental 
law  of  belief,  and  not  merely  upon^  observed  facts.'  It  is  such 
a  law  of  belief,  and  not  observed  facts  or  properties,  which  lifts 
the  mind  from  a  particular  instance  to  an  universal  truth.  An 
observed  instance  or  fact,  or  rather  an  observed  relation^  is 
the  ground  or  datum  from  which  the  law  of  belief  takes  its  start; 
but  yet  it  is,  by  its  own  internal  power  and  authority,  that  it 
reaches  an  universal  conclusion,  or  ^  a  complete  induction.'  It 
is  precisely  for  the  want  of  such  <  a  law  of  belief,'  grounded 
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and  establiBhed  id  the  very  coDBtitation  of  the  human  mind, 
that  Mr.  Mill's  logic  is  blind,  and  so  fambles  abont  in  the 
dark,  and  fails  to  solve  ^  the  great  problem  of  indaction '  pro* 
pounded  by  himself.  This  will  be,  we  think,  perfectly  appar- 
ent, when  we  come  to  give  our  own  solution  of  that  ^  great 
problem.' 

But  before  attempting  this  it  becomes  us  to  notice,  in  pass- 
ing. President  Porter's  answer  to  the  same  question,  or  solu- 
tion of  the  same  problem.    ^  We  assert  with  confidence,'  says 
he,  ^  that  it  is  not  likely  that  a  species  of  men  should  be  so 
monstrously  constructed.    We  cannot  admit  the  supposition 
for  a  moment.    The  decisive  reason  is,  that  men  so  formed 
could  not  perform  the  functions  of  men  with  any  convenience 
or  success ;  that  such  a  form  would  offend  both  the  eye  and 
the  mind,  and  would  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the  ideal 
of  beauty  and  convenience  to  which  we  assume  that  nature 
would  certainly  conform.'    Kow,  in  spite  of  our  great  respect 
for  President  Porter,  this  looks  to  us  more  like  sentiment  tiian 
science,  more  like  poetry  than  philosophy.     Assuming  that 
nature  will,  everywhere  and  always,  certainly  conform  to  *  the 
ideal  of  beauty  and  convenience,'  he  concludes,  in  spite  of  the 
testimony  of  Pliny,  that  no  men  have  ever  ][>een,  or  ever  will 
be,  found  with  heads  so  very  incowoeniently  and  so  very 
wfiJuindaomdy  placed  with  reference  to  their  shoulders.    It 
*  would  offend  both  the  eye  and  the  mind.'    But  the  question 
under  consideration  is  one  of  science,  not  of  taste ;  and  hence, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  our  notions  of 
fitness  and  beauty,  but  by  the  certain,  fixed,  and  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  truth.    If  the  argument  of  Dr.  Porter  were  good, 
would  it  not  prove,  not  only  that  the  heads  of  all  men  are 
placed  right  with  reference  to  their  shoulders,  but  also  that 
the  eyes,  noses,  mouths,  arms,  and  legs  of  some  men  conform 
more  nearly,  than  in  fact  they  do,  to  ^  the  ideal  of  beauty  and 
convenience '  f    Nay,  if  his  argument  were  good,  might  it  not 
be  used  to  prove  that  the  minds  of  men  are  far  more  perfect 
and  beautiful  than  nature  has  been  pleased  to  make  them  t 
However  this  may  be,  it  appears  clear  to  our  minds  that  tha 
learned  President,  though  usually  so  acute  and  profound,  has 
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thrown  very  little  real  light  on  ^  the  screat  problem  of  indnc- 
tion.' 

He  continuee :  ^  Oonsiderationfi  of  oowoenienoe  and  of  adapt- 
ationj  and  even  of  beauty  and  grace^  then,  go  far  toward  de- 
ciding the  qaeetion.  They  give  that  weight  and  force  to  those 
^single  instances  which  in  some  cases  are  sufficient  for  a  com- 
plete induction,"  and  detract  all  force  from  ^'  the  myriads  of 
concnrring  instances  "  in  other  directions.  It  mnst  be  on  the 
ground  of  snch  relations,  assumed  a  priori  to  be  true  of  the 
whole  nniverse  of  being,  and  to  hold  good  of  its  properties, 
powers,  and  laws,  that  we  proceed  in  all  our  judgments  of 
induction.'  (§  481.)  Now,  this  solution,  to  say  the  very  least 
of  it,  does  not  answer  our  purpose,  which  is  to  meet  the  skep- 
tic on  his  own  ground,  and  to  conquer  him  with  his  own 
weapons. 

'  The  great  problem  of  induction,'  as  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Mill, 
engaged  our  attention  in  early  life,  before  it  was  suggested  by 
him,  or  by  any  other  writer,  even  before  his  Logic  was  pub- 
lished. Our  solution  of  it  appeared  in  the  Jfew  York  Review^^ 
and  in  the  first  article  ever  written  by  us  for  a  quarterly.  That 
article  was  a  review  of  a  work  by  Lord  Brouirham,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  prove  that  natural  theology  is  an  inductive 
science.  His  Lordship  failed,  as  we  believed,  because  he  had 
never  considered,  much  less  solved,  the  problem  in  question. 
If  he  had  only  seen  why  it  is  that  ^  a  single  instance '  does,  in 
some  cases,  establish  ^  a  complete  induction,'  while,  in  other 
cases,  *  myriads  of  concurring  instances '  yielded  only  most 
uncertain,  insecure,  and  precarious  inductions,  he  would  have 
possessed  the  gr^t  secret  of  the  inductive  method  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  truths  of  natural  theology.  For,  by  applying 
the  principles  of  the  first  class  of  inductions,  or  those  which 

1  This  BeiaimB,  which  was  projected  and  edited  by  Prof.  C.  8.  Henry,  of 
New  York,  with  an  assistant  editor,  both  of  whom  were  learned  and  able 
writers,  had  a  short  but  brilliant  career.  On  the  list  of  its  contributors  were 
such  names  as  Bishop  M'Uvaine,  Chancellor  Kent,  Dr.  Hawks,  and  the 
greatest  |uid  most  brilliant  writer  of  them  all,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  of  South 
Carolina.  Yet  with  the  aid  of  all  these  celebrated  writers,  and  others  also, 
in  addition  to  the  two  editors,  the  New  York  Reoiew  languished  and  died  in. 
three  short  years. 
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spring  from  *  siDgle  instanceB,'  he  might  have  shown  that  all 
those  great  truths — the  being  and  the  attributes  of  God — rest 
upon  the  method  of  induction  as  securely  as  any  of  the  truths 
of  physical  science.  He  might  have  shown,  in  other  words, 
that  natural  theology  is  an  inductive  science,  as  rigorously  and 
firmly  established  as  any  other  science  under  the  sun.  This 
is  what  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

If  we  would  understand  the  reason  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  inductions,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  ascer- 
tain the  leading  characteristics  by  which  each  class  is  so  deeply 
marked  and  clearly  distinguished.  Let  us  see,  then,  this  char- 
acteristic of  each  class  of  inductions.  *  Mankind  were  wrong,' 
says  Mr.  Mill,  in  concluding  that  all  swans  are  white.'  Tea, 
after  having  seen  millions  of  white  swans,  and  never  one  of 
any  other  color,  they  were  wrong  in  the  conclusion,  ^  that  all 
swans  are  white.'  In  like  manner,  if,  from  the  same  number 
of  concurring  instances,  with  no  instance  to  the  contrary,  they 
had  concluded  that  all  crows  are  black,  or  that  all  roses  are 
red,  they  would  have  been  equally  wrong.  For,  as  there  are 
swans  that  are  not  white,  so  are  there  crows  that  are  not  black, 
and  roses  that  are  not  red.  Now,  in  these  several  cases,  as 
well  as  in  all  others  of  uncertain  and  precarious  inductions, 
the  conclusion  relates  to  some  property  of  the  class  of  the  ob- 
jects observed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  every  case  of  a  secure 
and  complete  induction,  the  conclusion  relates,  not  to  a  prop- 
erty of  one  doss  of  objects,  but  to  a  relation  between  two 
dosses  of  objects,  or  to  a  relation  between  the  analogous  parts 
of  the  same  class  of  objects.  The  reason  of  the  difference  in 
the  two  cases  is  this,  that  there  is  an  infinite  diversity  in  the 
superficial  properties  of  things,  while  their  relations  are  nni 
form,  fixed,  and  universal.  Hence,  one  observed  instance  of 
a  relation  points  to  an  universal  truth,  or  ^  complete  induction,' 
while  myriads  of  instances  of  observed  properties  indicate  no 
certain  conclusion.  We  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  this  differ- 
ence or  distinction  here,  because  it  is  discussed,  and  its  value 
illustrated,  in  two  most  elaborate  papers  on  the  logic  of  indue 
tion  and  deduction,  which  appeared  not  long  since  in  the  pages 
of  this  JSevieu).    It  only  remains,  at  present,  to  apply,  as  we 
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have  never  yet  dope,  the  piinciplee  of  the  first  class  of  in- 
dnotions  to  the  sdenUJio  proof  of  the  being  and  the  attributes 
of  God. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  and  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  universe 
everywhere  displays,  as  one  of  its  grandest  and  most  striking 
characteristics,  ^  a  diversity  in  unity,  and  a  unity  in  diversity.' 
But  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  observed,  that  all  the  in^nite  variety  of 
nature  relates,  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  ^r^^r^ie^  and 
forma  of  nature,  while  its  wonderful  unity  consists  in  the  uni- 
formity of  her  laws  or  relatione.  According  to  the  law  of  gravitv, 
for  instance,  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts 
every  other  particle  with  a  force  which  varies  directly  as  its  mass^ 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  attracted 
particle.  This  mathematically  expressed  relation  is  uniform, 
fixed,  and  universal  It  is  always  and  everywhere  ^  without 
the  least  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.'  How  different 
in  size,  and  form,  and  color  are  all  the  material  objects  of 
earth !  yet  all,  without  exception,  sustain  this  one  relation  to 
each  other,  or  obey  this  one  law.  *  One  star  difiereth  from 
another  star  in  glory.'  In  size,  in  form,  in  color,  and  in  splen- 
dor one  star  difiereth  from  another.  But  all  stars  obey  the 
one  law  of  gravity.  Some  solar  systems,  like  our  own,  have 
only  one  sun,  while  others  have  two,  or  three,  or  four  similar 
suns,  or  centres  of  light  But  all  systems,  no  less  than  all  single 
stars,  obey  the  same  universal  law.  When  Newton  discovered 
that  this  law,  or  mathematically  expressed  relation,  obtained 
between  the  earth  and  moon,  he  leaped  at  once  to  the  sublime 
conclusion,  that  all  atoms,  and  all  worlds,  and  all  systems,  are 
under  the  dominion  of  the  same  law.  Tet  this  induction — 
the  widest  and  most  wonderful  ever  made — is  universally  re- 
ceived as  an  established  conclusion  of  science. 

How  established  ?  By  the  aid  of  innate  ideas,  or  a  priori 
assumptions,  or  self-evident  truths  ?  No.  These  things  have 
been  the  bane  of  all  science  and  philosophy.  No  innate  idea, 
or  a  priori  assumption,  or  self-evident  truth,  has  ever  thrown 
one  particle  of  light  on  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  human  mind  can  take  no  steps  safely  in  science 
or  philosophy  till  she  has  first  planted  her  foot  on  a  concrete 
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iDstance,  or  real  relation,  and  then,  by  virtne  of  a  fundamental 
law  of  belief,  or  innate  tendency,  she  can  make  a  ^  complete 
induction,'  or  think  the  thoughts  of  God.  Mankind  cannot 
Bay  that  all  swans  are  white,  nor  that  all  crows  are  black,  nor 
that  all  roses  are  red,  nor  that  all  stars  have  the  same  color, 
because  they  have  observed  ^  myriads  of  concurring  instances 
which  «^m  to  justify  the  conclasion.  But  mankind  can  and 
does  affirm,  with  the  most  assured  confidence,  not  even  except- 
ing the  most  skeptical  of  scientific  skeptics,  that  ^  like  effecta 
imply  the  existence  of  like  causes,'  and  hence,  when,  in  '  a 
single  instance,'  a  relation  is  observed  and  known  to  exist  be- 
tween a  particular  effect  and  its  cause,  the  same  relation  is 
instantly  extended  to  all  similar  effects.  It  was  by  this  law 
of  belief,  by  this  innate  tendency  of  the  mind,  that  Kewton 
was  enabled  to  take,  from  the  humble  stepping-stone  of  '  a 
single  instance,'  his  sublime  step  among  the  stars — a  step  which 
all  science  has  since  justified  and  confirmed.  So  true  is  the 
saying  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  that  *  Ood  has  made  all  things 
double,  the  one  over  against  the  other,'  so  that  the  human 
mind,  in  its  normal  action,  responds  to  the  unity,  order,  bar-  ' 
mony,  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  as  displayed  in  its  laws  or 
fixed  relations. 

Now,  let  us  apply  this  principle,  this  axiom,  this  law  of  be- 
lief, this  innate  tendency  of  the  mind  (no  matter  by  what 
came  it  is  called),  to  the  truths  of  natural  theology.  We  are 
conscious  of  an  act  of  the  will,  or,  more  accurately  speakings 
of  the  mind  in  the  act  of  willing,  and  we  know  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  motion  in  our  body.  From  this  ^  single  instance '  of 
a  relation  between  a  cause  and  its  effects,  we  rise  to  the  induo- 
tive,  to  the  unversal  truth,  that  every  motion  in  a  body  pro- 
ceeds from  will-force  like  our  own — the  only  type  of  causation 
or  of  efficient  productive  energy,  of  which  we  have  any  expe- 
rience or  knowledge.  We  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  principle, 
now  universally  conceded,  that  *  like  effects  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  like  causes.'  Hence  the  child,  or  the  savage,  no  sooner 
sees  a  watch  in  motion  than  he  concludes  that  it  is  animated  and 
moved  by  a  spirit  like  his  own.  The  skeptical  scientist  laughs  at 
the  blunder  of  the  child,  or  the  savage,  and  likens  it  to  the  con- 
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elusion  of  those  who  believe  that  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  produced  by  a  will-force,  or  a  spirit  like  their  own. 
Bat  the  mistake  of  the  child,  or  the  savage,  is  a  very  superfi- 
cial one,  when  compared  with  the  error  of  the  skeptic  himself. 
It  relates  merely  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  spirit  or  will- 
force  by  which  the  watch  was  produced  and  set  in  motion. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  watch  was  made  and  rendered  capable  of 
keeping  time  by  the  will-force  of  an  intelligent  artist,  and  its 
motion  was  caused,  and  its  machinery  kept  in  motion,  by  the 
will-force  that  wound  it  up.  Fortunately,  however,  neither 
the  child,  nor  the  savage,  was  sufficiently  learned,  like  the 
skeptic,  to  be  able  to  doubt  that  all  motion,  whether  in  a 
watch  or  a  world,  necessarily  implies  the  action  of  spirit  Or, 
in  other  words,  to  trample  under  foot  the  fundamental  law  of 
belief,  that  ^  like  effects  proceed  from  like  causes.'  The  mis- 
take of  Plato  and  Eepler,  who  supposed  that  each  revolving 
planet  was  moved  and  directed  by  an  indwelling  spirit,  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  child  and  savage  in  relation  to  the  mov- 
ing machinery  of  the  watch.  But  science  has  corrected  their 
mistake,  without  impairing  the  fundamental  law  of  belief,  that 
all  motion,  whether  in  heaven  or  earth,  implies  the  action  of 
mind  or  spirit  It  has  only  displaced  the  notion,  that  each 
planetary  world  is  moved  by  an  indwelling  spirit,  by  substi- 
tuting in  its  stead  the  will-force  of  a  supreme,  extra-mundane, 
and  eternal  Spirit,  who  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
and  clothed  with  supernatural  power.  When  Newton  stated 
and  solved,  as  a  purely  mechanical  problem,  the  system  of 
the  material  universe,  he  left  unchanged  its  relation  to  the 
universe  of  mind.  He  still  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
to  refer  it  to  the  action  of  one  supreme  Mind  or  Spirit.  Thus, 
with  the  native  simplicity  of  a  child,  rather  than  with  the 
learned  sophistry  of  the  skeptic,  did  he  preserve  intact  the 
great  fundamental  law  of  belief,  that  like  effects  imply  like 
causes — that  motion  implies  the  action  of  spirit.  If  we  admit 
this  principle  or  law  of  thought,  as  all  rational  beings  do,  and 
adhere  to  it  consistently,  as  all  logicians  should,  without  blink- 
ing it  in  our  speculations,  or  obscuring  it  by  our  sophistry, 
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we  shall  reach  the  coDclnsioiii  that  Mind  or  Spirit  \%  the  en- 
preme  Mover  of  the  heavenB  and  the  earth. 

This  sublime  conclosion,  whether  more  or  less  clearly  arrived 
at,  is  that  of  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  modern  as  well  as 
in  the  ancient  world.  As  we  have  already  showny  in  a  recent 
article  entitled  ^  Modem  Atheism,'  it  was  the  conclusion  of  a 
Olarke,  a  Hall,  a  Oregory,  a  Stuart,  a  Herschel,  and  other 
thinkers  of  great  eminence  in  the  world  of  letters  and  science. 
It  was  the  conclusion,  also,  of  such  minds  as  those  of  Boger 
OoUardy  Maine  de  Biran,  Principal  Tulloch,  the  naturalist, 
Wallace,  and  many  others.  All, these  celebrated  men  do,  aa 
clear  thinkers  and  consistent  logicians,  find  the  cause  of  all 
motion  in  the  will  of  Ood,  except  those  motions  which  origin- 
ate in  the  will  of  man,  for  will-force  is  the  only  type  of  causar 
tion  within  the  range  of  human  experience  or  knowledge. 
Hence,  unless  we  are  pleased  to  fancy  or  imagine  causes  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  we  are  bound  to  ascribe  all  motion 
to  the  supreme,  self-active  Agent  and  Cause  of  all  things,  or 
to  the  self-active  agents  or  finite  minds  which  bear  His  image. 
In  one  word,  dU  efficiency  is  in  mindj  and  in  mind  alone. 

This  view  of  the  universe,  or  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  aU  motion,  is  borne  out  and  sustained  by  the  three  condi- 
ditions,  tests,  or  criteria  by  which  a  true  theory  is  distinguished 
fix>m  an  unsupported  hypothesis.  1.  The  cause  used  to  explain 
the  phenomena  or  facts  is  known  to  exist.  2.  It  is  known  to 
produce  phenomena  exactly  like  those  ascribed  to  it  in  the 
theory.  3.  It  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  theory. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  cause  is  known  to  exist  No  one 
can  doubt  the  testimony  of  his  own  consciousness,  that  an 
effort  of  his  will,  or  of  his  mind  in  willing,  is  the  eflScient  or 
producing  cause  of  motion  in  his  body.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
merely  a  fancied  or  imaginary  cause  which  has  been  invented 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  motion.  On  the  contrary,  it  ie 
known  to  exists  and  is  denied  by  those  only  who  would  fain 
reject  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  shake  the  foundations 
of  all  knowledge,  and  let  in  a  flood  of  universal  skepticism 
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on  the  human  mind,  darker  and  more  cheerless  than  an 
Egyptian  night. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  this  known  canse  is  known  -te  pro- 
duce effects  or  phenomena  precisely  like  those  ascribed  to  it 
in  the  theory;  for,  in  both  ciE^es,  it  is  simply  motion  —  the 
motion  of  body,  as  distinguished  from,  and  set  over  against) 
the  action  of  mind. 

8.  In  the  third  and  last  place,  the  cause  is  suffioient  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  it  in  the  theory.  This 
is  obvious.  And  he  must  needs  be  a  very  bold  man  who  is 
rash  enough  to  assert,  that  all  the  Mind  of  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse is  not  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  motion  in  the  material 
univ^-se.  Hence,  to  suppose  or  fancy  any  cause  of  motion 
besides  the  known  one  of  will-force,  or  the  action  of  spirit,  is 
to  trample  under  foot  the  very  first  rule  of  the  inductive 
method.  It  is,  moreover,  to  sip  against  ^  the  law  of  parci- 
mony,'  which  condemns  all  causes  that  are  not  necessary  to 
explain  phenomena,  especially  all  imaginary  or  supposed 
causes.  As  the  above  view,  then,  complies  with  all  the  con- 
ditions, tests,  or  criteria  of  the  true  theory,  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted M  such. 

In  order  to  evade  this  conclusion,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
maUer  is  knowti  to  produce  motion  no  less  than  mind.  How 
known  t  and  by  whom  t  Against  this  evasion  of  the  skeptic 
we  set  the  skeptic  himself.  For,  as  Hobbes,  and  Hume,  and 
Oomte,  and  Mill  have  abundantly  shown,  the  events  of  the 
physical  world  are  ^  conjoined '  only,  and  never  ^connected.* 
They  have  shown  that,  in  relation  to  the  universe  of  matter, 
we  have  absolutely  ^  no  experience,'  and  therefore  no  knowl- 
edge, of  any  such  thing  as  an  efficient  or  producing  cause. 
They  have  done  the  work  for  us,  and  we  have  to  thank  them 
for  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  efficiency  in  matter,  or  in 
body,  by  which  its  own  motions  are  produced.  Hence,  by 
the  elimination  of  all  causation  from  the  sphere  of  matter,  they 
negatively  established  the  grand  conclusion  of  the  Theist,  that 
^AU  efficiency  is  in  mindj  and  in  mind  alone.^ 

They  would  also  eliminate,  we  are  aware,  all  efficiency  from 
the  universe  of  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  universe  of  matter. 
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But  they  can  do  bo  only  by  a  meet  unwarrantable  generaliza- 
tion— by  an  illicit  application  to  the  universe  of  mind  of  the 
discovery  they  have  made  in  regard  to  the  universe  of  matter. 
This  process  of  theirs  is  not  only  illicit  or  illogical,  it  is  also 
seen  to  be  false  in  the  light  of  consciousness — the  only  light 
we  have  for  our  guidance  in  the  study  of  nature.  For  we  do 
know,  in  the  clear  light  of  consciousness  (if  we  know  any-  - 
thing),  that  mind  does  exert  an  efficient  influence,  or  put  forth 
a  producing  force.  This  is  the  light  that  is  in.  t^,  and  if  any 
,  man  extinguishes  this  light,  how  great  is  his  darkness  I  He 
may  boast  of  his  light,  his  reason,  his  science,  his  knowledge, 
but,  in  fact,  he  has  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  mind.  ^ 

Those  who  assert,  however,  that  *  the  distinction  between 
agent  and  patient  is  illusory,'  usually  deny  the  difference  be- 
tween matter  and  mind.  Mind,  they  allege,  is  merely  a  result 
or  function  of  material  organization.  But  how  is  the  position 
established  by  them  ?  By  the  evidence  of  *  experience,'  their 
one  grand  and  only  source  of  knowledge!  By  no  means. 
Experience  has  never  shown,  in  ^  a  single  instance,'  that  any 
combination  or  organization  of  matter  can  produce  mind. 
Their  position,  then,  instead  of  being  founded  on  essperienoe^ 
and  established  by  induction,  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assump- 
tion. The  truth  is,  if  we  reason  from  the  facts  of  experience 
at  all,  we  must  recognize  the  distinction  between  mind  and 
matter,  agent  and  patient,  as  founded  on  the  most  fundamental 
difference  in  all  the  universality  of  things.  We  are  consdouB 
of  thinking,  and  feeling,  and  willing ;  and  as  nothing,  or  blank 
naught,  cannot  exhibit  such  phenomena,  so  we  knou)  that  there 
is  some  things  or  essence,  which  thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills. 
This  ^  some  thing,'  this  ^  essence,'  we  call  ^  mind.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  thing,  or  substance,  which  exhibits  the  properties  of 
site,  figure,  motion,  etc.,  we  call  ^  matter.'  By  what  authority 
is  it  that  we  assert  these  two  substances  to  be  one  and  the 
same  in  nature,  essence,  or  kind  f  By  what  principle  of  rea- 
son, or  science,  or  method,  do  we  conclude  that  there  is  no 
real  or  essential  difference  between  matter  and  mind  f  They 
have,  it  is  certain,  no  one  property  whatever  in  common,  and 
hence  no  assumption  could  be  more  perfectly  gratuitous  than 
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the  assertion  that  mind  is  matter,  or  that  matter  is  mind.  As 
thej  are  wholly  disparate  in  all  their  properties,  in  all  that 
we  know  of  them  by  experience  or  otherwise,  so  the  only  rea- 
sonable inference  is,  that  they  differ  from  each  other  in  nature 
and  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  all  their  manifestations.  Hence  we 
hold  that  Descartes,  the  great  founder  of  the  inductive  study 
of  mind,  was  right  in  the'  fundamental  position,  that  the 
most  profound  and  clearly-marked  difference  in  the  universe  is 
that  which  subsists  between  mind  and  matter,  or  between  agent 
and  patient  The  philosophy  which  does  not  see  this  differ- 
ence is  simply  stone-blind.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  by  whom  this  difference  was  utterly  denied, 
should  have  failed  to  discover  the  existence  of  Ood  f  or  that 
he  should  set  aside  the  very  idea  of  such  a  Being  as  the  dream 
of  women,  and  children,  and  theologians  t  A  dream  which, 
however  childish,  has  infected  the  weak  brains  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  would-be  philosophers,  such  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz,  Bacon,  Newton,  Herschel,  and  a  few  other 
old  fogies,  whose  names  have  paled  before  the  mightier  con- 
stellation of  the  Mills,  the  Darwins,  the  Tyndalls,  the  Hux- 
leys,  and  other  advanced  philosophers  and  fire-flies  of  the 
present  day. 

To  deny  the  distinction  between  agent  and  patient,  or  be- 
tween mind  and  matter,  is  to  deny  the  difference  between  Ood 
and  the  ^orld.  It  is,  in  other  words,  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
living,  personal,  self-conscious,  self-active  Ood,  and  sinks  into 
a  pantheism  which,  for  all  the  grand  purposes  of  life,  and  love, 
and  hope,  and  joy,  is  no  better  than  downright  atheism  itself. 
How  important  is  it,  then,  how  infinitely  important,  that  this 
most  fundamental  of  all  distinctions  should  not  only  be  pre- 
served in  speculation,  but  that  it  should  also  be  kept  ever 
bright  and  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  human  mind  1 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  more  than  words  can  express^ 
that  this  distinction  between  agent  and  patient,  or,  in  other 
words,  between  mind  and  matter,  is  so  often  and  so  sadly  ob- 
scured by  the  friends  of  Theism  themselves.  They  admit  the 
distinction  in  words,  and  yet  by  their  incautious  assumptions, 
reasonings,  and  speculations,  they  so  obscure  it  as  to  involve 
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the  idea  of  Gk>d  Id  clonds  and  darkoesB.  Dr.  McOosfa,  for 
example,  in  his  work  on  PoeUdviem  and  Christianity^  admits 
^  that  matter  is  action/  as  weU  as  mind.  We  have  already 
exposed,  in  a  former  number  of  this  Beview^^  the  weakness 
and  folly  of  this  fatal  admission,  by  which  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  Theism  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  its  ene- 
mies. The  President  bf  Princeton  could  not  have  committed 
such  an  error,  if  he  had  only  reflected  snflSciently  on  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  motion  and  action^  in  order  to  reo<^ize 
and  appropriate,  with  a  clear,  firm  grasp,  the  great  idea  of  a 
Oalileo  and  a  Kewton  respecting  the  ntter^amwty  of  matter 
in  all  its  states,  whether  of  motion  or  rest,  and  in  all  its  forms, 
whether  solid,  flnid,  or  gaseous.  It  was  the  glory  of  Oalileo 
that,  in  spite  of  the  illusions  of  the  senses,  the  ambiguities  and 
confusions  of  language,  and  the  prejudices  of  all  men  to  the 
contrary,  his.  power  of  patient  thought  and  profound  medita- 
tion enabled  him  to  see  clearly  and  to  grasp  firmly  this  great 
idea,  that  matter  is  altogether  and  always  ^>a««ti;^,  never  aotive; 
and  it  was  the  glory  of  Newton,  that  he  revealed  this  great 
idea  and  law  of  the  inertia  or  passivity  of  matter  as  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  in  the  system  of  the  material  universe. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  second-rate  glory  of  President  McGosh, 
that  he  has  thought  their  thoughts,  and  thereby  conserved  the 
interests  of  Theism. 

President  Day  has  fallen  into  the  same  error.  The  former 
President  of  Tale  College,  no  less  than  the  present  President 
of  Princeton  Oollege,  has  confounded  agent  and  patient,  or 
action  and  passion,  and  thereby  obscured  the  glory  of  the  idea 
of  Ood.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  necessity  has  led  him  to 
adopt  principles  or  assumptions  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  mind  as  distinguished  from  matter.  We  have  not 
room,  however,  in  the  present  paper,  to  convict  President 
Day  of  this  error,  or  to  expose  the  false  assumptions,  rea- 
sonings, and  illustrations  by  which  its  nakedness  is  hid  from 
view.* 

1  Bee  notice  of  Dr.  McCosh's  PontMnn  and  Chriitianiiy, 

2  This  we  did,  many  years  ago,  in  our  work  on  The  WiU,  a  woric  whidi 
has  been  long  out  of  print.    Hence,  in  order  to  complete  this  portion  of  our 
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Bat  Dr.  Hodge  is,  if  poesible,  more  ibeantions  in  his  admis- 
^sionsy  in  bis  assertions,  than  either  Dr.  McCosh  or  President 
Day.  Indeed,  his  deliverances  under  this  head — ^  Matter  is 
Action ' — are  so  very  remarkable  that  we  feel  called  upon  to 
notice  them  in  extenao.  ^  The  second  fact  or  principle,'  says 
Dr.  Hodge, '  recognized  by  Scripture,-  is  that  nuUter  is  act^e. 
It  has  properties  or  forces  which  are  the  proximate  causes  of 
the  physical  changes  which  we  constantly  see  and  experience. 
This  is  considered  by  scientific  men  almost  an  axiomatic  truth. 
<^  No  force  without  matter,  and  no  matter  without  force."  This 
is  also  the  general  conviction  of  mien.  When  they  take  a 
heavy  body  in  their  hand,  they  attribute  its  weight  to  the 
nature  of  the  body  and  its  relation  to  the  earth.  When  one 
substance  produces  the  sensation  of  sweetness,  and  another 
the  sensation  of  acidity,  they  instinctively  refer  the  difTerenoe 
to  the  substances  themselves.  So  of  all  other  physical  effects; 
they  are  always  and  everywhere  referred  to  physical  causes. 
Such  is  a  law  of  our  nature ;  and  therefore  the  theory  which 
denies  that  any  physical  causes  exist,  and  refers  all  natural 
effects  or  changes  to  the  immediate  operations  of  the  Divine 
will  [or  to  the  will  of  finite  spirits],  contradicts  our  nature, 
and  cannot  be  true.  Besides,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that 
theory  logically  leads  to  idealism  and  pantheism.  It  merges 
the  universe  into  God.'    (Vol.  I,  p.  606.) 

Alas!  for  the  metaphysics  of  Princeton.  Such  a  display, 
of  the  want  ot  metaphysical  acumen  is,  we  are  constrained  to 
say,  extremdy  distressing.  It  is,  however,  but  a  fair  specimen 
of  Dr.  Hodge's  usual  style  of  thought  on  the  deep  questions 
of  metaphysical  theology.  It  demands,  therefore,  and  it  shall 
have,  a  severe  analysis  of  its  mistakes  in  logic,  and  its  blun- 
ders in  philosophy.  The  criticism  which  we  are  here  about 
to  make  on  this  extraordinary  passage  may  be  easily  extended, 
by  the  intelligent  reader,  to  nearly  half  of  Dr.  Hodge's  three 
large  volumes. 

argoment,  we  shall  reprint,  in  a  separate  article,  the  Section  of  that  work 
which  treatg '  Of  Action  and  Passion.*  It  will,  in  this  isolated  form,  lose 
the  support  of  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  Sections  of  the  same  work ; 
bat  it  will,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be  sufficient  in  and  of  itself  to  refhte 
President  Day.    (See  Art.  HI.) 
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The  first  thing  which  strikefl  us  in  the  above  passage  as  most 
extraordinary,  is  the  appeal  to  Scripture  to  prove  the  position* 
^  that  matter  is  active.'  We  had  supposed,  indeed,  that  it  is 
known  everywhere,  especially  at  Princeton,  that  the  Scriptures 
were  not  written  to  settle  abstruse  questions  of  science.  They 
invariably  speak  of  things  as  they  appear^  not  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  or  in  the  results  of  scientific  analysis  and  exposi- 
tion. They  leave  all  men,  exactly  as  they  found  them,  to 
judge  of  natural  things  according  to  first  ajppearancesj  which 
lie  upon  the  surface,  or  else  to  search  out  for  themselves  the 
deep  truths  concealed  behind  them.  Every  illusion  of  the 
senses,  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  is  incorporated  into  the  popular 
language  in  which  they  are  written,  just  as  it  is  in  the  ver^ 
nacular  of  all  nations.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  prodigious 
anomaly  if  they  were  found  to  throw  any  light  whatever 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  matter  is  active  or  passive. 
They  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  question ; 
and  if  the  popular  language  in  which  they  were  written  seems 
to  favor  Dr.  Hodge's  view,  *  that  matter  is  actvoe^^  this  is  only 
what  should  have  been  expected,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
matter  is  in  its  own  nature  inherently  and  ees^ulidMj passive. 
As  all  this  must  have  been  well  known  to  Dr.  Hodge,  so  we 
can  only  wonder  that  he  should  have  appealed  to  Scripture  to 
prove 'that  matter  is  active.'  He  might  just  as  well  have 
appealed  to  them,  as  did  the  infallible  Church  of  Home,  to 
prove  that  the  earth  is  the  fixed  centre  of  the  universe,  around 
which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  revolve  from  east  to  west. 
The  Ohurch  and  the  world  were  both  wrong,  and  Galileo  was 
right,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  great  truth, '  that  matter  is  passim? 
This  great  truth  is,  in  fact,  a  constituent  element  in  the  mathe- 
matical exposition  of  that  system  as  given  by  the  demonstro' 
tions  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

That  *  matter  is  active,'  says  Dr.  Hodge, '  is  considered  by 
scentific  men  almost  an  axiomatic  truth.  '^  No  force  without 
matter,  and  no  matter  without  force." '  This  is  simply  amaz- 
ing. '  No  force  without  matter '  1  Then  is  God,  who  is  a 
most  pure  spirit,  without  all  force  or  power  to  act  in  the 
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world.  *  No  force  without  matter '  I  Then  no  force  to  create 
or  to  move  the  heavens  and  the  earth  without  a  material  God. 
For  if  there  is  no  force  without  matter,  then  how  did  God 
create  matter  itself,  or  how  does  he  act  on  matter  without 
material  organs!  Is  not  such  a  position,  we  ask,  is  not  such 
a  glaring  self-contradiction,  more  than  most  amazing  in  one 
who  has  written  so  much  against  materialism  f 

By  what  class  of  *  scientific  men,'  we  ask  again,  is  the  posi- 
tion, *  that  matter  is  active,'  considered  as  ^  almost  an  axiom- 
atic truth } '  By  such  ^  scientific  men,'  we  answer,  as  Tyndall, 
and  Huxley,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  by  all,  in  one  word,  whose 
science  lands  them  in  the  belief  of  a  materialistic  atheism.  We 
do,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  appeal  from  all  such  '  scien- 
tific men '  to  the  decision  of  a  Herschel,  a  Hall,  a  Gregory,  a 
Stewart,  a  Olark,  a  Tulloch,  a  Maine  de  Biran,  a  Galileo,  and 
a  Newton,  that  matter  is  passive,  and  that  mind  alone  is 
active. 

^  This  is  also,'  says  Dr.  Hodge,  ^  the  general  conviction  of 
men.'  True,  he  has  the  majority  on  his  side,  but  questions 
of  science  are  not  to  be  determined  by  numbers;  otherwise 
the  system  of  Oopemicus  had  gone  under,  never  more  to  raise 
its  head  above  the  multitudinous  waves  of  a  boundless  majority. 
*A11  which  things,'  said  Copernicus,  after  the  protracted  mathe- 
matical labors  and  profound  meditations  of  forty  long  years, 
*  seem  incredible,  and  are  against  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
[himself  alone  standing  up  for  the  truth] ;  yet,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  I  will  make  them  clearer  than  the  sun.'  He  redeemed 
his  promise,  and  justified  the  sublime  audacity  of  his  reason, 
which,  in  the  end,  outweighed  the  authority  of  the  world,  and 
caused  it  to  kick  the  beam.  Galileo,  in  like  manner,  had  the 
majority  against  him — nay,  he  was  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
numbers.  But  his  reason  was,  nevertheless,  in  the -right,  and 
has  already  prevailed,  except  with  the  multitude  to  whom  Dr. 
Hodge  makes  his  pitiful  appeal. 

*  The  general  conviction  of  men.'  That  is  to  say,  the  con- 
viction of  men  who  have  bestowed  as  little  refiection  on  the 
nature  of  matter,  and  on  the  first  law  of  its  motion,  as  has  Dr. 
Hodge  himself,  or  President  McGosh.    We  regret  that  Prince- 
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ton  Btill  halts  with  the  herd  of  men,  instead  of  marching  on* 
ward  and  planting  her  standard  on  the  heights  of  science,  whidi 
have  been  gained  bj  snch  majestic,  mighty  minds  as  those  of 
a  Galileo  and  a  Newton,  as  well  as  by  all  who  are  capable  of 
thinking  their  thoughts  or  appropriating  their  labors.  The 
snn  of  science,  it  has  been  truly  said,  first  touches  the  moon* 
tain-tops  and  gilds  them  with  the  glory  of  its  golden  beams, 
and  then,  by  slow,  very  slow,  degrees  pours  its  floods  of  illum- 
ination into  the  benighted  valleys  below.  Princeton  has  not 
yet,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  been  visited  by  one  of  the  most  glo> 
rious  lights  ever  kindled  on  the  mountain-tops  of  science^ 
though  it  has  been  shining  there,  in  all  the  fullness  of  ita 
effulgence,' for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  She  seema 
to  have  been  napping,  indeed,  much  longer  than  did  Rip  Yan 
Winkle  himself,  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  of  ^  general  convictions.^ 
Indeed,  it  is  so  easy  to  live,  and  move,  and  think,  and  dream 
with  the  crowd,  under  the  illusions  of  sense  and  the  preju- 
dices natural  to  mankind,  that  few,  very  few,  rouse  themselvea 
to  shake  off  the  mighty  spell,  and  rise,  by  severe  mental  toil, 
to  the  pure  regions  of  cloudless  and  eternal  truth.  Aye,  it  is 
so  very  easy,  so  delightfully  slumberous,  to  travel  in  the  beaten 
tracks  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  that  very  few  attempt  the  rugged 
sides  of  science,  though  a  Copernicus,  a  Kepler,  a  Oalileo,  and 
a  Newton  have  opened  for  us  a  high  mountain  road  to  the 
very  Pisgah  of  the  universe.  Princeton  has  evidently  never 
tried  that  mountain  road.  Why,  then,  will  she  continue  to 
utter  the  dreams  of  Sleepy  Hollow  as  the  decisions  of  science  ? 
We  should  not  care  so  much  about  her  dreams,  or  her  de 
cisions,  if  they  did  not  obsure  the  idea  of  Ghxi,  and  stain  his 
glory  with  the  very  errors  which  she  has  undertaken  ta 
combat. 

^  This  is  also  the  general  conviction  of  men.  When  they 
take  a  heavy  body  in  their  hand,  they  attribute  its  weight  to 
the  nature  of  the  body  and  its  relation  to  the  earth.'  Bot 
what  right  have  they  to  '  attribute  its  weight  to  the  nature  of 
the  body '  %  etc.  They  only  feel  that  it  is  heavy,  and  know 
that,  if  the  hand  be  removed,  the  body  will  move  toward  the 
earth.    The  question  is,  by  what  force  is  it  made  to  move  f 
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We  answer,  by  the  only  force  which  is  known  to  the  human 
mind  as  the  cause  of  motion — namely,  the  force  exerted  by 
spirit,  that  is,  a  will-force.  For  if  we  give  up  or  abandon  this 
fundamental  law  of  belief,  that  like  effects  imply  like  causes,  we 
are  cut  loose  again  from  our  moorings,  and  sent  adrift,  without 
chart  or  compass,  on  a  dark  sea  of  baseless  assumptions  and 
dreams,  in  which  v/rCkfruyum  causes  or  fancies  are  mistaken  for 
real  causes. 

True,  it  is  ^  the  general  conviction  of  men,'  that  if  a  sub- 
stance imparts  a  sensation  of  sweetness  or  of  acidity,  it  is  itself 
sweet  or  acid.  But  who  does  not  know  that  this  ^  general 
conviction  of  men,'  or  natural  belief,  is  an  illusion  of  the 
mind  I  Who  does  not  know,  in  other  words,  that  the  sweet- 
ness or  the  acidity  is  in  the  sentient  mind  alone,  and  not  in 
the  so-called  sweet  or  acid  substance  f  There  is  a  difference, 
no  doubt,  between  the  so-called  sweet  or  acid  substances,  which 
is  ike  oooasion  of  the  different  sensations  of  sweetness  and 
acidity.  But  an  occasion  is  not  a  cause.  The  real  cause  in 
the  case  is  the  act  of  the  will,  or  the  mind  in  willing,  by  which 
it  is  brought  into  correlation  with  the  external  substance,  and 
so  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  sweetness  or  of  acidity  within 
the  mind  itself. 

^  So  of  all  other  physical  effects ;  they  are  always  and  every- 
where referred  to  physical  caused.  Such  is  a  law  of  our  na- 
ture [an  illusion  of  our  nature];  and  therefore  the  theory 
which  denies  that  any  physical  causes  exist,  and  refers  all 
natural  effects  or  changes  to  the  immediate  operations  of  the 
Divine  will  [or  of  the  human  will],  contradicts  our  nature  [an 
illusion  of  our  nature],  and  cannot  be  true.'  Now,  all  this 
reasoning  proceeds  on  the  false  supposition,  ^  that  matter  is 
active,'  and  keeps  itself  in  countenance  only  by  confounding 
the  too  hasty  decisions  of  our  nature  with  the  oracles  of  reason 
and  nature  itself.  The 'general  conviction  of  men,' though 
it  be  a  natural  illusion  or  prejudice  long  since  exploded  by  phi- 
losophers, is  at  once  erected  into  *  a  law  of  our  nature,'  before 
which  every  adverse  conclusion  mnst  be  set  aside. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  as  follows:  '  Besides,  as  we  have  already  seen,  (?)  that 
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theory  logically  leads  to  idealiem  and  pantheism.  It  merges 
the  universe  into  God.'  How,  or  by  what  logic?  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  logic  of  Dr.  Hodge  has  made  this  theory  ^  lead 
to  idealism  and  pantheism,'  or  to  '  merge  the  universe  into 
Ood.'  Bat  his  logic  is  one  thing,  and  true  l(^ic  is  another. 
The  sublime  theory,  that  the  uncreated,  self-existent,  eternal 
and  infinite  Spirit,  ^  without  body,  parts,  or  passions,'  is  the 
sole  mover  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  excepting  always  the 
finite  spirits  whom  he  has  made  in  his  own  image,  has  no 
shadow  of  aflSnity  whatever  with  idealism  or  pantheism.  It 
is  not  idealism,  because  it  recognizes  a  universe  of  matter,  as 
well  as  a  universe  of  mind.  It  is  not  pantheism,  because  it 
keeps  clearly  and  forever  distinct  the  universe  of  mind  and 
the  universe  of  matter — the  one  as  the  sole  fountain  of  all 
eflSciency  and  causation,  the  other  as  the  passive  recipient  of 
impressions  and  efi^ects.  It  does  not  make  Ood  the  soul  of 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  it  keeps  him  entirely  and  forever 
distinct  from  the  created  universe  of  mind  and  of  matter,  as 
the  uncreated  Creator  of  all  things,  who  existed  alone  from  all 
eternity,  before  he  called  the  world  into  existence.  It  must 
be  an  exceedingly  willful  and  tortuous  logic  by  which  such  a 
theory  can  be  made  to  '  merge  the  universe  into  Ood,'  or  to 
*  lead  to  idealism  and  pantheism.'  It  is  certainly  not  the  logic  of 
a  Herschel,  or  a  Hall,  or  a  ClUrk,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  other 
profound  Christian  theists  by  whom  this  sublime  theory  of 
the  universe  has  been  maintained.  It  is  only  the  logic  of  Dr. 
Hodge  which,  in  this  instance  as  well  as  in  many  others,  has 
shown  its  marvellous  capacity  to  make  anything  lead  to  any- 
thing. Why,  in  order  to  save  this  sublime  theory  of  so  many 
profound  theists  from  the  gulf  of  pantheism,  his  logic,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  has  swamped  the  idea  of  Ood  in  the  bottom- 
less slough  of  materialism,  and  erected  over  its  dismal  bury- 
ing-place  the  awful  motto,  ^  No  force  without  matter.' 

The  great  difficulty  with  Dr.  Hedge  is,  that  his  ideas  are 
seldom  clear,  precise,  definite,  and  fixed.  Hence,  his  logic  is 
not  of  the  rigid  kind,  which  marches  straight  forward,  from 
clearly  formed  and  firmly  established  premises,  till  it  reaches 
their  inevitable  consequences,  or  conclueions.    On  the  con- 
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trarji  his  premises  are  often  vagae,  his  course  wavering,  and 
his  conclusions  doubtful.  We  have  several  remarkable  in- 
stances of  these  defects  in  the  next  short  paragraph,  which 
concludes  all  he  has  said  under  the  memorable  head,  that 
*  matter  is  active.'  ^  These  physical  forces,'  sajs  he,  ^  a^t  of 
necessity,  blindly,  and  uniformly.  They  are  always  and 
everywhere  the  same.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  in  the  re- 
motest regions  of  space  what  it  is  on  our  earth.  It  acta 
always,  and  always  in  the  same  way.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
other  physical  forces.  Light,  heat,  electricity,  and  chemical 
aflinities  are  everywhere  the  same  in  their  mode  of  opera- 
tions.' One  or  two  words  respecting  this  remarkable  jumble 
of  ideas,  and  we  shall  give  our  author  a  little  rest 

Physical  forces  do  not  act^  even  if  they  exist,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  force  ever  acts.  Force  is  itself  an  exercise  or 
act  of  power ;  and  surely  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  an  act  acts, 
or  that  force  exerts  a  force.  Again,  he  says,  ^the  law  of 
gravitation  ....  acta  always.'  But  this  is  to  confound  ths 
law  with  the  force  of  gravity;  than  which  it  is  not  possible, 
even  for  Princeton^  to  perpetrate  a  grosser  confusion  of  ideas. 
For  a  law  does  not  act ;  it  ig  merely  the  mode  according  to 
which  an  agent  acts.  A  law  is  nothing  except  a  conception 
of  the  mind,  cmd  it  can  do  nothing.  It  is  only  an  agent  that 
acts ;  and  the  law  according  to  which  it  acts  is  not  its  iact  or 
force.  Nor  can  ^  the  force  of  gravity '  act ;  for  all  force  is  the 
act  or  exercise  of  some  power,  and  that  power  is  .the  property 
of  some  agent  What  agent  is  it,  then^  that  exercises  the 
power,  and  puts  forth  the  continuous  act  which  we  call  ^  the 
force '  of  gravity  f  Is  it  a  material  or  a  spiritual  agent  f  We 
know,  by  our  own  experience,  that  spirit  acts ;  we  have  no 
such  knowledge  that  matter  ever  acts.  If  we  say,  then,  that 
matter  is  active,  or  ever  acts,  we  utter  a  purely  gratuitous 
assumption,  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  our  own 
experience,  or  knowledge.  When  we  say  that  a  force  acts, 
we  forget  that  force  is  an  act,  and  an  act  is  force ;  or  that  the 
only  idea  we  have  of  force  is,  that  it  is  an  act  or  exercise  of 
power.  Again,  when  we  say  that  deforce  acts,  we  forget  that 
power  only  acts,  and  that  power  is  an  attribute,  or  property, 
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of  an  agent  Force  in  the  abstract  is  nonsense ;  and  so  is 
power  in  the  abstract.  Power  is  the  property,  or  attribute,  of 
Ka  agent ;  and  force  is  the  exercise  of  power  by  an  agent,  who 
has  the  power  to  act.    Is  matter,  or  spirit,  such  an  agent  f 

*  Force,'  says  Laplace  truly, '  is  the  caase  of  motion.'  *  Bnt 
of  the  nature  of  force,'  says  he,  *  we  know  nothing.^  Yet  it  was 
by  the  aid  of  ^  force '  alone — sometimes  called  ^  the  force,'  and 
sometimes  ^  the  law,'  of  gravity — that  the  great  author  of  the 
Mecanique  Celeste  showed  how  the  beautiful  system  of  son, 
moon,  and  planets  was  created,  ^  without  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Ood.'  Force,  as  blind  as  fate,  reared  all  this  majestic  and 
beautiful  fabric  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  so  that  M. 
Oomte  could  see  therein  not  ^  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  but  the 
glory  of  Hipparchus,  and  Oopemicus,  and  Eepler,  and  New- 
ton. Thus  force — ndt  in  the  concrete,  but  force  in  the  abstract 
— ^was  *  the  unknown '  god  of  Laplace,  or  the  builder  and 
beautifier  of  the  universe.  In  like  manner,  ^  Blind  Force,* 
and  force  in  the  abstract,  was,  and  is,  ^  the  unknown  and  the 
unknowable  god '  of  Herbert  Spencer.  But  what  is  force  t  It 
is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  but  an  exercise  of  power ;  and 
power  is  nothing  in  itself,  absolutely  nothing,  but  an  attribute, 
or  property,  of  some  agent,  by  whose  power  it  is  exercised,  or 
put  forth  in  the  form  of  force.  But,  surely,  it  is  the  greatest 
of  all  solecisms  to  deny  the  agent,  or  substance,  and  deify  its 
attribute— nay,  to  deny  the  attribute,  or  power,  and  deify  its 
exercise.  Hence,  as  we  cannot  have  the  exercise  of  a  power 
without  the  power  itself,  nor  the  power  itself  without  some 
agent  to  whom  it  belongs,  so  we  believe  in  a  real,  substantial 
Being,  or  Agent,  behind  the  force  that  built  and  beautified 
the  universe.  This  Being,  or  Agent,  and  not  his  power,  much 
less  the  exercise  of  his  power,  is  our  Ood.  The  creating  force 
of  a  Laplace,  or  of  a  Spencer,  is  merely  the  outer  skirts  of  his 
power,  and  his  power  is  merely  the  united  element  of  his  in- 
finite glory.  In  othej  words,  he  is  not  the  act,  force,  or  exer- 
cise of  a  power,  nor  the  power  or  attribute  of  an  Agent ;  he  is 
the  Agent  himself;  the  living,  personal,  self  conscious,  and 
self-active  Ood»  in  whose  image  we  are  made.  It  is  for  thiB 
reason  that  he  is  not  an  unknown  God. 
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In  all  that  Dr.  Hodge  has  said  abont  ^  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity,' etc,  and  their  ^  operations,'  he  has  not  gone  one  hair's 
breadth  beyond  the  coarse,  vnlgar  notions  of  the  nneducated 
classes,  beyond  the  philosophy  of  the  dt  nolXot^  the  metaphysics 
of  the  rabble.  .These  phenomena  are,  according  to  Dr.  H., 
all  *  physical  forces,'  or  ^  physical  causes,'  and  produce  ^  physi- 
cal effects '  by  their  ^  operations.'  Even  when  they  act  on  the 
mind,  and  produce  impressions,  these  are  called  ^physical 
effects.' 

But  let  us  raise  the  curtain  a  little  and  look  at  what  really 
passes  behind  all  this  drapery  of  words.  Neither  light,  nor 
heat,  nor  electricity,  nor  sound,  is  a  ^  physical  force,'  or  cause. 
It  is  merely  *  a  mode  of  motion ; '  and  motion,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  seen,  is  not  a  force  or  cause.  The  force  by  which 
the  motion  is  produced  is  the  only  real  cause  in  the  case.  All 
the  phenomena  bf  sound,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  so  forth, 
result  from  certain  ^  modes  of  motion,'  and  these  results  are 
the  effects,  not  of  the  motion,  but  of  the  force  by  which  the 
motion  was  produced.  The  motion  of  passive  matter  is,  we 
repeat,  merely  the  instrument  or  means  by  which  force  achieves 
its  effects,  or  produces  its  works. 

But  Dr.  Hodge  appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral convictions  of  men.  His  appeal  to  the  Bible  only  mis- 
takes its  rhetoric  for  logic,  or  the  popular  descriptions  of  its 
poetry  for  the  definitions  of  science.  By  such  means  he  can, 
of  course,  prove  from  the  Scriptures  that  light,  and  lightning, 
and  thunder,  and  heat,  are  all  most  terrific  ^  physical  forces.' 
But,  while  every  philosopher  should  admire  good  rhetoric  and 
good  poetry,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason,  unless  it  be  the  want 
of  reason,  why  he  should  be  the  slave  of  rhetorical  writers 
and  poets.  Our  very  learned  and  brilliant  scientists,  who 
seem  determined  to  put  ^  physical  forces '  in  the  place  of  Ood, 
are  likely  to  remain  in  bondage  to  the  language  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  or  of  passion  and  the  imagination  ;  but  we  do  hope 
that  our  philosophers,  divines,  and  theologians  will,  sooner  or 
later,  shake  off  such  miserable  shackles  of  the  mind,  and 
learn  the  language  of  pure  reason. 

Dr.  Hodge's  appeal  to  popular  opinion  is,  if  possible,  still 
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more  unfortunate.  More  than  once  since  this  article  was  be- 
gun, here  at  the  Yellow  Sulphur  Springs,  have  we  heard  ^  the 
live  thunder  leap '  in  the  mountains  around  us*  Sometimes 
it  would  Beem  to  roll  and  die  away  in  the  far  distance,  and  at 
others  it  would  appo/renUy  come  crashing  down  among  the 
forest  trees  at  our  door,  as  if  it  would  rend  the  very  earth  in 
sunder.  But  in  all  this  there  was  a  grand  illasion  of  the 
senses  and  the  mind.  The  sound  appeared  to  be  in  the  exter- 
nal world,  and  the  popular  opinion,  or  ^  the  general  conviction 
of  men,'  accredit  this  as  a  fact.  But,  as  every  philosopher  is 
aware,  the  sound  of  thunder,  or  the  noise  it  occasions,  is  merely 
a  sensation  of  the  mind,  and  only  eeerns  to  be  in  the  external 
world.  It  is  the  popular  opinion,  also,  that  it  is  the  thunder 
and  not  the  lightning  that  does  all  the  damage  as  a  *  physical 
force,'  or  cause  of  destruction.  After  all,  however,  and  in  spite 
of  the  general  opinion,  the  occasion  of  thunder,  as  it  exists  in 
the  world  of  matter,  is  merely  ^  a  mode  of  motion,'  «nd  the 
real  or  efficient  cause  in  the  case  is  the  force  by  which  that 
^  mode  of  motion '  was  produced  in  the  air.  All  the  rest  was 
motion,  not  action— effect,. not  cause;  and  all  the  results  of 
the  motion,  whether  in  the  world  of  matter  or  in  the  world 
of  mind,  are  the  effects  of  the  force  that  produced  the  motion. 
[See  Art.  III.] 

So,  in  regard  to  lightning,  the  vivid  electric  flash  and  the 
zigzag  fury,  or  the  faint,  broad  glimmer,  all  appear  to  exist  in 
the  clouds.  But  they,  too,  are  only  sensations  of  the  mind, 
which  appear  as  if  they  were  phenomena  of  the  external  world. 
But,  in  the  case  of  lightning,  there  is,  in  all  the  external  world, 
nothing  but  a  ^  mode  of  motion '  in  an  iitflnitely  elastic  me- 
dium, which  is  as  invisible  to  the  eye  of  man  as  the  very  Spirit 
of  God  himself— that  is  to  say,  nothing  except  the  force  by 
which  that  particular  ^  mode  of  motion '  is  produced.  So,  in 
like  manner,  the  phenomena  of  light,  and  all  the  vast  variety 
of  shades  and  colors,  are  only  sensations  in  the  mind  or  sen- 
tient pinciple,  which  are,  by  a  grand  illusion,  spread  over  the 
magnificent  panorama  of  visible  things.  The  source  of  light, 
as  light  is  seen  by  the  eye,  is  also  a  ^  mode  of  motion,'  and  its 
real  or  efficient  cause  is  the  force  by  which  the  motion  is  pro- 
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duced.  Motion  is  merely  the  passive  instrnment  or  means 
by  which  the  effecsU  of  the  original  or  prodacing  oavM  are 
transmitted.  Dr.  Hodge  has  fallen  into  the  vulgar  error  of 
mistaking  the  instrument  for  the  cause,  and  this  error  runs 
through  all  his  attempts  to  prove  that  ^  matter  is  active,'  or 
that  *  physical  forces '  are  not  merely  figures  of  speech.  We 
are  very  sorry  that  he  should  have  done  so  much  to  obscure 
the  idea  of  God,  and  lend  his  countenance  and  support  to 
some  of  the  worst  errors  of  the  atheistical  scientists  of  the 
present  day,  as  well  as  of  all  time.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
strip  the  gaudy  feathers  of  popular  language  and  of  popular 
illusions  from  the  atheism  in  question,  in  order  to  show  how 
insignificant  and  deformed  a  thing  it  is  in  its  own  native  naked- 
ness. This  we  shall,  accordingly,  continue  to  do  until  the 
atheism  of  ^  second  causes,'  or  of  ^  physical  forces,'  is  shown  as 
it  is  in  itself. 

It  is  so  moch  easier  to  abstract  than  it  is  to  dissect  nature, 
and  our  grand  abstractions  spread,  apparently,  a  light  so  broad 
and  beautiful  over  the  surface  of  things,  that  we  are  frequently 
dazzled  into  blindness  to  their  real  differences.  Lord  Bacon 
has,  in  one  of  his  most  subtle  and  profound  aphorisms,  alluded 
to  this  source  of  error.  This  habit  of  abstracting^  instead  of 
dissecting^  nature  has,  in  fact,  given  rise  to  many  weird,  unsta- 
ble, and  transitory  systems  of  metaphysics,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. We  need  not,  however,  cross  the  Atlantic  in  order  to 
find  proofs  of  the  prolific  outeroppings  of  this  great  root  of  error. 
The  philosophy  of  New  England  is  replete  with  them.  The 
present  President  of  Tale  College,  for  example,  the  learned, 
eloquent,  and  highly  accomplished  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  be- 
longs, in  part  at  least,  to  the  same  school  of  transcendental 
dbstracUonists.  In  other  words,  his  habit  of  judging  by  ab- 
stractions, instead  of  by  dissections,  has  led  him  ta  overlook 
the  real  differences  of  things,  ao  as  to  obscure  the  distinc- 
tion between  agent  and  patient,  and  consequently  the  idea  of 
God. 

Thus,  for  example,  he  finds  much  delusive  light,  beneath 
which  is  concealed  no  little  confusion  and  error,  in  the  grand 
abstraction,  ^  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause.'  (§  696.)  This 
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abetraction  he  eometimeB  calls  ^  a  self-eyident  and  intuitive 
truth '  (§  695),  and  sometimes  ^  the  a  priori  principle.'  (§  696.) 
Bat  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called — an  abetraction,  a 
self-evident  tmth,  or  an  a  priori  principle — ^it  is  merely  a 
thing  of  words,  and  can  throw  no  light  whatever  on  any  part 
of  the  real  constitution  or  conrse  of  nature.  After  Mr.  Hume 
exposed  the  utter  insignificance  of  the  truism,  that  ^  every 
efeot  must  have  a  cause,'  philosophers  were  accustomed  to 
say,  that  *  every  event  must  have  a  cause.'  But  this  did  not 
mend  the  matter  in  the  least  conceivable  degree.  For  when  it 
is  asserted,  that  <  every  emnt  must  have  a  cause,'  it  is  assumed 
that  every  event  is  an  eff^t ;  and  if  the  idea  or  conception 
remains  the  same,  the  insignificance  of  the  truism  must  also 
remain  the  same.  It  cannot  be  hid  away,  or  changed  merely 
by  the  substitution  of  some  new  word  or  sound  for  the  same 
idea.  There  must  be  some  change  in  the  ideas,  the  meaning, 
the  sense  of  proposition,  and  not  in  its  sound  merely,  if  we 
would  redeem  it  from  the  character  of  an  insignificant  and 
worthless  truism.  This  the  philosophy  of  New  England  has 
not  done. 

The  truth  is,  that  ^  the  self-evident  truth '  of  President  Por^ 
ter  is  a  very  ambiguous  proposition.  In  one  sense  of  its 
terms  it  is  *  a  self-evident  truth,'  while  in  another  sense  of  its 
terms  it  is  false.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  little  dissection  ci 
nature,  in  order  to  show  in  what  sense  it  is  true,  and  in  what 
sense  it  is  false,  as  well  as  to  show  how  it  may  be  amended  bo 
as  to  refiect,  not  the  delusive  light  of  words  merely,  but  the 
real  light  of  things. 

^  I  sometimes  use  the  word  oause^^  says  President  Edwards, 
^  to  signify  any  antecedent,'  or  occasion.  In  this  sense  of  Ae 
word,  it  is  self-evident  that  ^  every  event  must  have  a  cause.^ 
For '  nothing  cannot  bring  forth,'  or  give  rise  to  events.  There 
can,  for  instance,  be  no  such  thing  as  an  act  of  the  will  with- 
out a  will  capable  of  acting,  or  some  substance  endowed  with 
the  power  of  willing.  Nor  can  there  be  any  act  of  the  will, 
or  of  the  mind  in  willing,  without  some  motive  as  the  antece- 
dent or  occasion  of  its  volition.  To  say  that  any  effects  or 
events  can  come  into  existence  without  some  such  cause  of 
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its  exifttenoe,  is  to  say  that  ^nothing  may  bring  forth,'  or 
give  rise  to  events,  which  is  the  most  inconceivable  of  all  ab- 
surdities. 

Again,  says  President  Edwards  most  truly,  ^the  word  is 
often  used  in  so  restrained  a  sense  as  to  signify  only  tAat  which 
has  apowti/oe  efficiency  to proditce  a  thinffjor  bring  ii  topase,^ 
In  this  sense  of  the  word  it  is  not  true  (it  is  false),  that  ^  every 
event  must  have  a  cause.'  For  many  of  the  most  momentous 
events  in  the  universe,  namely,  the  acts  of  the  mind  in  will- 
ing, have  no  such  cause  of  their  existence.  They  are  causes, 
and  nqt  effects,  that  is,  in  this  sense  of  the  word  ocmse  and  its 
correlative  effect.  If,  indeed,  some  preceding  act  were  neces- 
sary to  prod/uce  an  act  of  the  will,  or  of  the  mind  in  willing, 
then  another  preceding  act  would  be  necessary  to  produce  that, 
and  so  on  6k2  infinUwrny  which  lands  us  in  the  conclusion  of 
an  infinite  series  of  causes,  than  which  a  greater  absurdity 
could  not  possibly  be  conceived.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
action  must  and  does  take  its  rise  somewhere  in  the  universe, 
without  being  efficiently  caused  or  produced  by  any  preceding 
action  whatever.  And  where  shall  we  find  this  first  action, 
this  producing  cause,  or  this  fountain  of  original  causation,  if 
not  in  the  universe  of  mind  I  Shall  we  look  for  it  in  the 
world  of  matter — ^in  that  which  is  by  nature  inert,  passive, 
or  inactive  I  or  in  the  world  of  mind— in  that  which  is  by 
nature  endowed  with  a  self-active  willt  In  mind,  and  in 
mind  alone,  is  the  original  fountain  of  power,  activity,  or 
causation. 

Is  it  self-evident,  or  evident  in  any  way,  that  ^  every  event 
must  have  [an  efficient  or  producing]  cause '  f  If  so,  then 
every  executive  act  of  the  human  will — nay,  of  the  Divine 
Will  itself,  is  not  free,  but  fast  bound  in  the  mechanism  ci 
cause  and  effect.  Man  is  no  longer  a  person^  but  merely  a 
machine.  His  freedom,  his  power,  his  dominion,  his  glory, 
are  all  gone.  Nay,  Ood  himself,  the  high  and  holy  One  who  . 
inhabiteth  eternity,  is  deposed  from  his  throne,  and  reduced 
to  merely  ^  the  greatest  and  brightest  link  in  the  adamantine 
chain  of  necessity,'  and  his  volition,  the  mightiest  of  all  events, 
to  the  greatest  and  brightest  effect  in  the  universe.    For  if  his 
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will  is  free  from  the  dominion  of  caneeB,  then  it  is  not  true, 
mneh  lees  self-evident,  that  ^  every  event  must  have  a  canse.' 
And  if  his  will  is  free  from  the  mechanism  of  canse  and  effect, 
or  the  dominion  of  fate,  then  is  the  will  of  man,  who  was 
made  in  his  image,  also  free  from  the  same  dominion.  The 
tmth  is,  there  are  many  events — ^namely,  all  the  volitions  of 
God  and  man,  which  have  no  efficient  or  producing  causes ; 
they  are  ccmsea  themselves,  bnt  not  effeoU. 

If  ^  every  event  ranbt  have  a  cause,'  then  there  must  be  as 
many  causes  as  events.  But  when  it  is  asserted,  that  ^  every 
event  must  have  a  cause,'  it  is  clearly  assumed  that  every 
event,  as  having  a  cause,  must  be  an  effect.  But  if  every  event 
is  an  effect,  where  and  what  are  the  causes!  Since  every 
event  is  an  effect,  and  as  there  must  be  as  many  causes  as 
effects,  it  follows  that  every  event  must  be  a  cause  as  well  as 
an  effect.  All  events  are  effects,  and  all  are  causes !  Even 
the  first  cause  of  iEtU  must  be  an  effect  I  Thus  the  self-evident 
truth,  as  it  is  called,  that  *  every  event  must  have  a  cause,' 
lands  in  utter  and  inextricable  confusion  of  thought  A  more 
complete  obliteration  of  the  distinction  between  cause  uid 
effect,  or  action  and  passion,  and  therefore  between  agent  and 
patient,  could  not  well  be  conceived.  But  the  obliteration  of 
this  distinction  does,  as  we  have  already  seen,  involve  the  idea 
of  Ood  in  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  a  fltlse  metaphysics,  and 
consequently  favors  the  cause  of  atheism. 

Every  event  is,  it  may  be  said,  an  effect  in  relation  to  the 
event  which  precedes  and  produces  it,  and  a  cause  in  relation 
to  that  by  which  it  is  followed.  This  is  a  very  common  view 
of  the  subject  of  causation,  and  hence  the  notion  of  ^  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,'  which,  as  may  be  easily  shown,  is  utterly 
false  and  delusive.  It  is,  like  the  self-evident  truth '  from 
whi6h  it  flows,  a  mere  thing  of  wordsj  which  corresponds  *to 
nothing  in  nature.  .  ' 

To  say  that  ^  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,'  is  merely  to 
assert  that  every  effect  is  an  effect^  an  identical  proposition,  an 
insignificant  truism,  which  can  throw  no  light  whatever — not 
even  so  much  as  a  particle — on  any  fact  or  principle  in  all 
the  universality  of  real  things.    Nothing  can,  indeed,  be 
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deduced  from  snch  tmisms,  from  snob  barren  abetraotions, 
except  delnaione  and  shadowB.  All  real  knowledge  takes  its 
rise,  not  in  sach  poor,  pitiful  abstractions  of  the  brain,  but  in 
the  real,  concrete  instances  of  nature.  From  ^  the  single  in- 
stance,' for  example,  that  force  does  produce  motion,  as  seen 
in  the  light  of  consciousness,  we  may  conclude  that,  in  all  in- 
stances, motion  is  an  effect,  and  force  is  its  cause.  Motion  is 
ahoays  an  effect^  and  never  a  oa/uae;  force  is  always  a  oa^use^ 
and  never  an  effect.  This  principle,  which,  as  we  believe,  is 
of  infinite  importance  to  the  cause  of  Theism,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  illustrate  and  establish. 

Force  is  an  effort,  exertion,  or  exercise  of  power.  The  Inti- 
mate effect  of  force,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  matter,  is 
motion.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Hume's  ^  two  billiard  balls,'  for 
example,  the  only  force  or  cause  in  the  case  was  the  exercise 
of  power  by  which  the  first  ball  was  put  in  motion.  All  the 
rest  was  the  most  pure  passivity.  The  first  ball  imparted  its 
motion  to  the  second,  but  it  did  not  act  or  exert  its  power,  for 
it  had  none  to  exert  (See  Art  III,  Of  Action  and  Passion.) 
And  if  there  had  been  a  hundred  balls  instead  of  two,  the  only 
force  that  caused  them  all  to  move  would  have  been  that  by 
which  the  first  ball  was  driven  against  the  second,  the  second 
against  the  third,  and  so  on.  Motion  is  not  action^  exeroiee  of 
pofoerfforoej  or  oauee.  It  is  merely  apassvoe  ohange  of  place. 
A  body  in  motion  does  nothing,  it  merely  suffers  a  change  of 
place.  This  important  truth,  which  first  rose  on  the  great 
mind  of  GaUleo  with  invincible  clearness,  is  frequently  ob- 
scured and  lost  sight  of  amid  the  manifold  imperfections  of 
human  language. 

The  history  of  science  has  furnished  an  illustrious  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  in  the  search,  at  one  time  so  dili- 
gently pursued,  after  the  measure  of  ^  the  force  of  a  moving 
body.'  All  the  great  mathematicians  and  thinkers  of  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  at  one  time  were,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  engaged  in  this  search.  Descartes  and 
Newton  had  asserted  that  *  the  force  of  a  moving  body '  is 
always  as  *  its  mass  into  its  velocity. *  Leibnitz,  the  Bemonillis, 
and  others,  contended,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  always  varies 
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^  as  the  mass  into  the  square  of  Us  velooUy.^  The  oontroyenj 
raged  for  fiftj-eeven  years.  Reid,  of  Scotland,  and  Eant,  of 
Germany,  tried  their  hands  on  the  question,  bat,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  scientific  world,  without  any  satisfactory  resnlt 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France  offered  a  premium  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to  the 
celebrated  Oolin  Maclaurin,  who  afterward  embodied  his  essay 
in  his  invaluable  ^Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Discoyeries.' 
But  this  essay,  however  learned  and  ingenious,  did  not  settle 
the  vexed  question.  It  still  continued  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion and  to  divide  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
and  philosophers  of  Europe.  The  scientific,  world,  however, 
at  length  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  D' Alembert,  ^  not  so 
much  because  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  his  solution 
of  the  problem,  as  because  they  were  tired  of  the  contro- 
versy.' ^ 

Though  his  solution  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  men  of 
science,  it  has  found  its  way  into  all  the  text-books  on  mechan- 
ical philosophy,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  This  solu- 
tion and  its  history  have  long  appeared  to  us  exceedingly 
wonderful  and  instructive.  ^  The  force  of  a  moving  body,'  he 
concludes, '  has  two  measures  widely  different  from  each  other,' 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  estimated.  If  we  esti- 
mate this  force  by '  one  class  of  its  effects,'  then  it  is  to  be 
measured  by  ^  the  mass  into  the  evmple  vdooUy '  /  and  if  by 
^  another  class  of  its  effects,'  then  it  must  be  measured  by  '  the 
mass  into  the  square  of  the  vetooUy.^  The  wonderful  thing 
about  this  is,  that  such  a  solution  should  have  been  given  by  a 
D' Alembert,  and  that  it  should  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
whole  scientific  world  for  more  than  a  century.  It  embodied, 
it  is  true,  the  opinion  of  both  contending  parties,  and  so 
effected  a  compromise  between  them,  which  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  love  of  peace  more  than  from  the  love  of 
truth.  For  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  one  and 
the  same  thing — ^  the  force  of  a  moving  body ' — ^have  *  two 
measures  widely  different  from  each  other.'  If  *  one  class  of 
effects,'  when  summed  up,  is  proportioned  to  ^the  vdooUy 
1  See  P]ayfkir*8  Histoiy  of  the  Mathematical  Sdences. 
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9imfplnii  and  another  class  of  effects  to  ^  the  square  of  the 
velocity,'  then,  most  assuredly,  the  sum  of  the  effects,  in  the 
one  case  or  the  other,  cannot  be  proportioned  to  its  cause, 
which  is  surely  the  very  height  of  absurdity.  What  I  The 
effect  produced  by  a  force  or  cause  not  proportioned  to  its 
cause  I  Who  can  possibly  believe  such  a  thing!  Is  it*  not 
wonderful,  then,  we  humbly  ask,  that  such  a  conclusion  as 
that  of  Mr.  D'Alembert's  should  have  stood  unchallenged  so 
long  on  the  very  face  of  the  annals  of  science ! 

But  the  instructive  thing  in  this  piece  of  history,  and  that 
for  which  it  is  here  introduced,  is  this,  namely,  the  deep- 
seated,  the  obstinate,  the  all  but  unconquerable  nature  of  the 
error,  which  arose  from  mistaking  an  effect  for  a  cause,  the 
motion  of  a  body  for  a  force.  The  expression,  ^  the  force  of  a 
moving  body,'  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  and  not  a  fact 
of  nature.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing  as  ^  the  foroe  of  a 
moving  body ' ;  there  is  only  its  motion.  The  search  was  in 
vain,  because  it  was  a  search  after  the  mathemaUoal  measure  of 
a  metaphor.  Who  could  find  it  ?  Not  all  the  men  of  science 
and  genius  in  the  universe.  One  of  the  greatest  mathemati- 
cians and  philosophers  oS.  the  age,  after  a  most  diligent  and 
laborious  search,  discovered  that  this  metaphor  had  ^two 
measures  widely  different  from  each  other.'  In  truth,  it  had 
no  measure  at  all,  and  it  admitted  of  none.  As  soon  as  it  was 
seen  to  be  a  metaphor — ^as  soon,  in  other  words,  as  it  was  seen 
that  the  force  by  which  a  body  was  put  in  motion,  and  the 
motion  (not  the  force)  of  the  moving  body  were  the  only 
elements  of  the  problem — ^the  true  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  it  was  not  at  all  difScult  It  then  became  evident  that  the 
perfect  passivity  of  body,  even  in  motion,  had  been  ignored 
by  all  who  had  discussed  the  subject — by  Leibnitz,  by  the 
Bemouillis,  by  Maclaurin,  by  Beid,  by  Eant,  and  by  all  the 
rest  No  sooner  was  the  great  idea  of  Galileo  restored,  cmd 
applied  to  the  avhjeot^  than  the  light  of  the  true  solution  ap- 
peared. The  very  facts,  or  *  class  of  effects,'  which  had  been 
supposed  to  favor  the  vie  viva  of  Leibnitz,  or  ^  the  square  of 
the  velocity,'  were  found  to  be  the  strongest  piooib  and  confir- 
mations of  the  opposite  doctrine  of  Newton.    The  strange 
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deoi8ioD|  that  one  and  the  same  thing  can  have  ^  two  meaBoros 
widely  difierent  from  each  other/  was  shown  to  be  an  error 
in  fact,  as  well  as  an  absurdity  in  principle.  The  great  con- 
troversy was  settled,  not  by  an  awkward  compromise  between 
heterogeneoos  and  irreconcilable  conclusions,  but  by  reducing 
the  apparently  conflicting  facts,  or  ^  different  classes  of  effects,' 
to  a  unity  of  principle,  and  thereby  bringing  to  light  the  in- 
ternal harmony  and  beauty  of  the  science. 

Now,  to  apply  all  this  to  the  science  of  theology,  no  greater 
error  can  be  committ^  than  to  mistake  an  effect  for  a  cause — 
that  is,  a  moiMmfor  a  force.  For  this  is  to  confound  action 
and  passion,  cause  and  effect,  or  agent  and  patient,  which  is 
the  great  blundeor  of  the  atheizing  scientists  of  the  present 
day,  as  well  as  of  all  time.  Motion  is  not  a  eauee;  it  is  only 
an  effect.  Motion  is  the  effect  of  force,  and  not  itself  a  force ; 
and  it  must  be  kept  in  its  own  place,  viewed  in  its  own  nature, 
and  in  its  subordination  to  its  cause,  if  we  would  not  turn  the 
world  up-side  down,  and  introduce  infinite  confusion  into  the 
system  of  things.  To  subvert  this  relation  by  mistaking  an 
effect  for  a  cause,  a  motion  for  a  force,  is  to  sin  against  the 
great  fundamental  law  of  all  rational  belief,  thoit  like  effecUpro- 
oeed  from  like  causes.  It  was  this  error,  the  subversion  of  this 
relation,  which  seduced  the  whole  scientific  world  into  the 
hopeless  search  after  the  measure  of  ^  the  force  of  a  moving 
body,'  only  to  return  from  their  fruitless  labors  weary,  worn, 
and  exhausted  under  the  burden  of  difficulties  too  great  for 
them.  But  for  this  mistake,  which  rendered  the  problem  in 
question  insoluble  by  the  greatest  minds,  the  very  least  of  the 
great  inquirers  might  easily  have  solved  it  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. And  the  error,  or  mistake,  which  thus  darkened,  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  the^little  problem  of  a  moving 
body,  has  still  more  fearfully  darkened  the  great  problem  of 
the  universe,  and  concealed  from  the  view  of  many  the  great 
^  unmoved  Mover  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; '  a  lesson 
which  never  should  be  forgotten  or  lost  on  the  human  mind. 

Let  it  be,  then,  forever  remembered  that  the  results  of 
motion,  whether  simple  or  sublime,  are  not  the  effects  of  mo- 
tion, but  only  of  the  force,  or  forces  by  which  the  motion  is 
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reallj  prodaced.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  motion  is  merely 
the  passive  instTumefUy  or  means j  by  which  Farce^  or  the  e^xer- 
cise  of  power  J  achieves  its  wonderfal  effects  and  works.  To 
ignore  or  to  overlook  the  principle,  that  motion,  as  an  observed 
and  hnovm  effect^  always  implies  the  ezerlion  of  power,  or 
the  existence  of  force,  as  an  observed  and  known  cause^  is  the 
very  root  of  atheism  in  speculative  thought.  '  He  is  not  an 
atheist,'  says  Helvetius,  ^  who  believes  in  motion  ;  for  motion 
.  .  .  •  is  the  source  of  all  things.'  Motion  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  original  source  or  cause  of  nothing,  much  less  of  the  unily, 
the  order,  the  harmony,  and  the  beauty  of  the  universe.  Mo« 
tion  is  nothing,  and  does  nothing,  except  as  the  pliant,  passive 
instrument  of  force,  which  is  everywhere  and  always  the 
cause  of  motion.  By  ignoring  this  truth,  the  logic  of  Helve- 
tius just  turned  the  universe  up-side  down,  so  as  to  hide  away 
the  existence  of  God  beneath  the  nadir  of  oblivion,  and  exalt 
motion  into  the  very  zenith  of  all  power  and  efficiency.  Mo- 
tion is  the  god  of  Helvetius.     What  a  god  I 

Motion  is  also  the  god  of  Tyndall.  Forgetting  the  princi- 
ple, that  motion,  as  an  effeoty  always  implies  the  existence  of 
force  as  its  oaussj  Mr.  Tyndall  departs  form  the  only  true  line 
of  induction  from  ^  the  single  instance '  of  a  knovm  relation^ 
only  to  wander  ill  a  wilderness  of  words,  assumptions,  and 
abadows.  ^  Sound  is  a  mode  of  motion  ; '  ^  heat  is  a  mode  of 
motion ; '  ^  light  is  a  mode  of  motion ; '  nay,  mind  itself,  with 
all  its  wonder-working  powers,  is  merely  a  mode  of  motion. 
Bent  and  bowed  down,  in  the  very  habit  of  his  soul,  he  looks 
only  at  the  results  of  motion,  never  rising  and  erecting  himself 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  real  cause  of  motion,  and  its  wonder- 
ful results  in  the  cause  ox  force  by  which  it  is  produced.  Thus 
motion  becomes  his  god,  as  well  as  the  god  of  Helvetius. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  keeping  in  the  only  line  of  induction 
from  ^  a  single  instance,'  or  relation,  seen  and  known  in  the 
light  of  our  own  conscious  experience^  we  rise  to  the  contem- 
plation of  God,  ^  the  unmoved  Mover  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.'  Keeping  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  to  all  accu- 
rate and  dearly-defined  knowledge,  we  discover  the  existence 
of  a  living,  personal  force  like  our  own,  by  whom  all  superhu- 
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man  motioDB  are  produced.    This  force  is  the  initial  element 
in  *  the  idea  of  God.' 

We  hear  much  of  ^  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects.'    But  snch 
a  diain  is  an  illusion,  created  by  the  false  light  of  the  so-called 
*'  self-evident  truth,  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause.'    We 
may  trace  up  any  series  of  events  we  please,  from  the  end  to 
the  beginning,  and  we  may  observe  it  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  yet  .we  shall  see  only  effects  till  we  reach  the  original, 
real  cause  in  the  will-force,  by  which  the  jMseive  series  was 
set  in  motion.    Only  the  first  link  of  ^  the  chain,'  if  it  must  be 
so  called,  is  a  real  or  jyrochwing  cavse^  while  all  the  others  are 
produced  effects.    This  first  link,  or  producing  cause,  is  not  a 
produced  effect    For.if,  in  order  to  account  for  its  existence, 
we  must  believe  that  it  has  a  real  or  producing  cause,  we  must 
do  the  same  for  this  last,  and  f^  on  ad  infiwUfu/my  which  lands 
us  in  the  great  absurdity  of  an  infinite  series  of  causes,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  in  an  infinite  series  of  effects !    The  reader 
may  take  his  choice  between  an  infinite  series  of  causes  and 
an  infinite  series  of  effects,  without  any  first  cause  or  first 
effect — ^that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  determined  not  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  any  such  thing  as  a  free,  independent,  self-active 
Will.    For  our  part,  we  believe  that  there  is  such  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, self-active  will  in  God,  above  and  beyond  whom  there 
is  no  power  that  controls  his  volitions.    So,  in  like  manner, 
we  believe  that  there  is  a  6*00,  independent,  self-active  will  in 
man,  who  bears  the  image  of  God.    Otherwise  he  were  not  a 
responsible  being.    This  will  has,  it  is  true,  been  enslaved  by 
the  indwelling  power  and  habit  of  sin,  and  so  needs  to  be  re- 
deemed, eman^pated,  and  set  up  de  novo.    But  it  is  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is,  either  by  nature  or  by  grace,  free,  independent, 
and  self-active,  that  it  is  a  responsible  will.    Our  dependence 
on  God  is,  we  most  joyfully  acknowledge,  ineffable  and  unut- 
terable ;  but  yet  is  this  dependence  TMral^  not  meohanieal. 
Thus  do  we  dissect  nature,  and,  in  the  light  which  shines 
through  the  real  differences  of  things,  the  vast  metaphysical 
chain  of  necessity  melts  into  thin  air,  and  the  huge  image  of 
Fate  vanishes  from  the  world.    Man  is  free,  and  God  is  glori- 
fied.   Man  is  no  longer  viewed  as  bound,  with  all  t/dnffSj  to 
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the  footstool  of  Gt>d  here  upon  earth,  by  *  a  chain  of  canseB 
and  effiBots ' ;  nor  is  God  himself  beheld  as  bound,  by  the  same 
duun,  on  the  throne  of  the  universe.  As  is  his  finite  image 
upon  earth,  so  is  the  infinite  God  in  heaven,  a  free,  independ- 
ent, and  self-active  Spirit,  and  all  who  worship  him  mast  do 
so  as  free,  independent,  and  self-active  spIritsJ 

We  have  thus  dwelt,  at  great  length,  on  the  initial  element 
in  the  idea  of  God,  because  this  will  facilitate  and  shorten  the 
development  of  the  other  elements  of  the  same  divine  idea, 
eepecialiy  the  elemerU  that  God  is  an  inteUtgerU  and  deeigning 
Cause.  Indeed,  nearly  all  that  we  have  said  in  relation  to 
the  first  element  is  directly  and  obviously  applicable  to  this. 
Thus,  in  the  light  of  consciousness,  we  become  aware  of  the 
relation  between  design  and  a  designing  mind,  between  the 
arrangem^it  of  means  to  accomplish  an  end  and  a  contriving 
mind  by  which  the  design  is  planned  and  executed.  From 
this  *  single  instance,'  or  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  we 
^complete  tiie  induction,'  as  universal  as  it  is  simple  and 
grand,  that  deeign  dtAoaye  implies  a  designer.  Hiis  induction 
is  perfectly  legitimate,  because  it  is  authorized  by  the  funda- 
mental law  of  belief,  that  like  effects  ahjoays  proceed  from  like 
eausesy  without  which  all  knowledge  is  little  if  any  better  than 
a  dream.  To  depart  from  the  light  and  guidance  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  to  go  astray  in  quest  of  causes  where  none  exist,  and 
consequently  to  find,  instead  of  real  or  known  causes,  only  the 
gratuitous  assumptions  and  unsubstantial  shadows  out  of  which 
so  many  misty  systems  of  confusion  have  been  most  elaborately 
constructed.  The  darkness  of  such  systems  have  often  been, 
it  is  true,  relieved  and  grandly  illuminated  by  the  lightnings 
of  genius  and  the  splendors  of  learning ;  but,  for  all  this,  as 
they  have  had  no  root  in  nature,  and  have  not  grown  up  under 
the  pure  and  simple  light  of  nature,  so  have  they  passed  away, 
and  are  still  passing  away,  to  give  place  to  other  systems  as 
unstable  as  themselves,  leaving  behind,  in  the  minds  of  most 

1  Independent,  we  mean  of  coarse,  not  in  the  states  of  intelligenee  and  the 
mmbQUy,  but  in  the  volitions  or  acts  of  the  toiU,  the  seat  and  centre  of  all 
re^>on8ible  psnonabUy,  Independent,  not  of  Qod  for  existence  or  moral  aid, 
hot  of  the  mechanism  of  cause  and  effect ;  a  permm^  and  not  a  thing ^  with  all 
the  chains  of  the  metaphysical  workshop  shattered  at  his  feet 
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men,  the  tod  heritage  of  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  all  metaphysi- 
cal science.  The  very  scientists  of  the  present  day,  who  affect 
to  diespise  all  metaphysics,  have  done  more  to  bring  science 
into  contempt  by  their  false  metaphysics  than  by  all  other 
means  put  together. 

The  universal  principle,  that  design  impUes  a  designer,  is 
an  induction  from  ^  a  single  instance '  of  a  known  relation 
between  cause  and  effect  Is  it  not  true?  It  is  certain  that, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  it  has  been  accepted  as  true  by  the 
very  greatest  minds  that  have  adorned  the  annals  of  science, 
letters,  or  philosophy.  Neither  a  Solomon  nor  a  Socrates, 
neither  a  Plato  nor  a  Pascal,  neither  a  Bacon  nor  a  Newton, 
seems  to  have  doubted,  for  a  single  moment,  the  absolute  and 
perfect  truth  of  the  principle,  that  a  design  implies  a  designer. 
Hence,  from  the  wonderful  manifold  designs,  which  blase  on 
all  sides  around  us,  and  from  every  part  of  the  universe,  they 
inferred  the  existence  of  an  intelligent,  designing  Mind,  like 
our  own ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  personal  God.  But  such,  it 
seems,  is  the  inconstancy  and  vanity  of  learning,  that  philoso- 
phy, like  dress,  must  have  its  change  of  fashions.  It  is  now 
the  fashion,  for  example,  with  Darwin  and  his  disciples,  to 
account  for  idesign  without  a  designer,  thus  setting  at  nought, 
and  treating  with  contempt,  the  fundamental  law  of  belief, 
that  like  effects  are  to  be  referred  to  like  causes.  The  effects 
are  like,  essentially  the  same ;  and  yet,  instead  of  explaining 
them  by  like  causes,  this  inductive  philosopher,  as  he  calls 
himself,  explains  them  by  utterly  unlike  ones.  Instead  of 
explaining  phenomena  by  knovm  causes,  and  which  are  known 
to  produce  Uke  phenomena,  he  prefers  to  explain  them  by  un- 
knoum  causes,  which  have  never  been  known,  even  in  a  single 
instance,  to  produce  similar  phenomena.  Thus,  at  the  very 
first  step,  he  tramples  under,  foot  the  principles  of  the  induc- 
tive method,  which  he  professes  to  follow  with  learned  insight 
and  the  most  scrupulous  care: 

Nothing  is  more  severely  ridiculed,  or  treated  with  greater 
contempt,  than  '  the  weak  credulity '  of  Christians,  by  the  so- 
called  men  of  science.  Believers  may  ^  walk  by  faith,'  but 
they,  forsooth,  demand  the  light  of  evidence,  and  can  believe 
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only  those  facts  or  traths  which  ^  are  veriiBable.'  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  deny  the  existence  of  a  God.  It  cannot  be 
^  verified '  by  the  principles  of  science^  or  the  indnctive  method 
of  investigation.  Now,  let  ns  see  how  this  is,  and,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  mistaken,  it  will  appear  that  these  children  of  the 
light,  these  boasted  champions  of  reason  and  despisers  of  faith, 
these  severe  thinkers  and  profound  logicians,  are,  in  fact, 
among  the  most  weakly-crednlons  of  men.  For  this  purpose 
we  intend  to  contrast  the  theory  of  the  Theist  with  die  wild 
hypothesis  which  they  propose  to  substitute  in  its  place. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  ascertain  the  existence  of  God  by  any 
of  the  five  senses.  We  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel,  nor 
,  taste,  nor  smell  the  existence  of  a  divine  essence.  Nor  can  we 
put  it  in  a  crucible,  and  ascertain  its  existence  by  any  of  our 
chemical  tests.  All  this  is  freely  admitted.  But  it  is  equally 
true,  that  by  none  of  these  methods  can  we  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence of  the  elastic  medium,  in  which  are  exhibited  the  phe- 
nomena of  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  We  know  the  existence 
of  God,  however,  precisely  as  we  know  that  of  the  infinitely 
elastic  medium  in  question — namely,  ly  Ua  manifeatations. 
Again,  we  cannot  ascertain  or  <  verify,'  by  any  of  the  means 
above  specified,  the  indubitable  fact,  that  the  moon  is  nearly 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles  from  the  earth,  or  that 
it  is  nearly  twenty-one  hundred  miles  in  diameter.  How, 
then,  do  we  establish  these  facts !  Why,  we  answer,  simply 
by  induetvoe  and  dedttctive  reasoning,  the  two  great  methods 
of  the  physical  sciences.  By  precisely  the  same  methods,  also, 
do  we  establish  or  *  verify'  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  the 
great  central  fact  of  the  universe. 

We  know,  from  our  own  experience,  that  design  and  a  de- 
signer stand  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect  From 
*  this  instance '  of  an  observed  rdation  we  rise  to  the  *  com- 
plete induction '  that  design  always  implies  a  designer ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  arrangement  of  means  to  accomplish  an 
end  implies  and  shows  forth  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
and  contriving  cause.  If  this  is  not  a  true  inference,  then  is 
there  no  such  thing  in  science  as  safety  in  reasoning  from 
effect  to  cause,  or  in  passing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
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Bat  natare  everywhere — ^in  all  the  places  of  her  dominion — 
exhibits  the  evidences  of  design,  even  the  'most  complicated 
arrangemfents  of  means,  the  most  wonderful  adaptations,  in 
order  to  accomplish  an  infinite  variety  of  ends.  Hence,  on- 
less  we  are  pleased  to  trample  under  foot  the  great  law  of 
rational  belief,  that  like  effects  must  ham  like  oausesy  we  are 
bound  to  conclude  that  the  manifold  works  of  nature  imply 
the  existence  of  a  designing  Oause  or  Mind.  This  is  our  de- 
duction. Where,  we  fearlessly  ask,  is  the  fault  or  flaw  in  this 
*  verification  '  of  the  existence  of  God !  By  precisely  the  same 
steps,  both  inditctvM  and  deductivej  do  we  ascertain  all  the  ^reat 
facts  of  physical  astronomy  ;  though  in  astronomy  the  steps  are 
more  numerous  and  complicated  than  they  are  in  theology.  . 
Yet  no  one  ever  doubts  that,  by  such  reasoning,  the  real  facts 
of  astronomy,  so  immensely  different  from  the  apparent  facts, 
are  clearly  ascertained  or  ^  verified.'  It  is  only  in  regard  to 
the  fact  of  God's  existence  that  an  ^evil  heart  of  unbelief 
gives  the  trammels  of  its  own  logic  to  the  winds,  and  rejoices 
in  its  fancied  freedom  I 

The  above  theory  fulfills  all  the  conditions  and  stands  all 
the  tests  or  criteria  of  a  truly  established  indu^ive  science. 
In  the  first  place,  it  employs  no  cause  to  explain  phenomena^ 
except  such  as  are  knoion  to  exist.  That  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  designing  ciause  no  man  can  doubt  who  is  not  blind  to  the 
light  of  consciousness,  or  from  the  the  tablets  of  whose  mem- 
ory the  hand  of  oblivion  has  not  razed  the  clearest  and  most 
unequivocal  facts  of  his  own  existence.  The  cause,  then, 
which  we  have  employed  to  account  for  phenomena  is  knaton 
to  exist.  It  is  not  an  imaginary,  it  is  a  real  cause.  It  was  not 
invented  to  account  for  facts  or  phenomena  which  could  not 
be  otherwise  explained ;  it  is  furnished  to  our  hands  by  nature 
herself. 

In  the  second  place,  this  cause,  a  designing  mind,  is  known 
to  produce  effects  precisely  like  those  ascribed  to  it  in  theory. 
Not  precisely  alike,  it  may  be,  in  every  minute  and  non-es 
sential  particular,  but  in  every  essential  feature  or  characteristic 
of  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  absolute  validity  of  the  conclu- 
sion, the  two  classes  of  effects  are  exactly  alike.   A  watch,  for 
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example,  is  Dot  more  evidently  a  sjetem  of  means  skillfally 
adapted  to  an  end  by  a  designing  mind  than  is  the  wonderfal 
ftrnctore  of  an  eye,  or  the  sublime  mechanism  of  the  solar 
system. 

In  the  third  and  last  plaoe,  the  Oause  assigned  is  amply 
safSeient  to  explain  all  the  facts  or  phenomena  ascribed  to  it 
in  the  theory.  Mind  is,  in  fact,  the  only  cause  that  is  saffi* 
dent  to  explain  the  wonderfal  designs  everywhere  exhibited, 
both  in  the  frame- work  and  in  the  fancy-work  of  the  universe. 
The  last  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  first  is  the  beauty  of 
perfection.  How  fair  must  he  be,  then,  ^  whose  utmost  skirta 
so  beautiful  appear ! ' 

The  logic  upon  which  the  above  view  rests  is  so  simple,  so 
natural,  so  direct,  and  so  irresistible  that  it  forces  conviction 
upon  the  honest  inquirer  after  truth,  and  requires  an  ingenuity 
as  dogged  as  it  is  perverse  to  shut  out  its  light  from  the  mind. 
Accordingly,  such  has  been  the  view  or  opinion  of  all  great 
and  aaund  minds,  from  Moses  to  Solomon,  from  Solomon  to 
Socrates,  from  Socrates  to  Newton,  and  from  Newton  to  the 
present  hour.  The  doctrine,  that  Mind,  or  God,  is  the  builder 
and  beautifier  of  the  universe,  has  stood,  like  one  of  the  everlast- 
ing pyramids  of  Egypt,  amid  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  ruins 
of  human  speculation.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  Darwins  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  who  have  come  before  the  public  with 
their  little  raree  shows  of  a  cosmogony. 

^  What  I '  we  seem  to  hear  some  one  exclaiming,  ^  is  not 
Darwin  a  great  man,'  a  master  mind  t  Has  he  not  eclipsed 
Moses,  and  Solomon,  and  Socrates,  and  Newton,  and  all  great 
stars  in  the  firmament  of  mind ! '  Yes,  we  answer;  but  it  is 
only  as  a  passing  cloud  eclipses  the  eternal  glory  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  All  great  minds  are,  like  those  of  Socrates 
and  Newton,  simple,  natural,  direct,  and  truth-loving  in  their 
movements.  They  are  great,  like  the  sun,  without  eccentricity 
in  their  orbits,  or  deviations  in  their  career — ^intrinsically  and 
eternally  great  Others  are  sometimes  esteemed  great,  not 
because  they  are  so  intrineicaUyy  but  only  because,  like  com- 
ets, they  startle  and  astonish  the  world  with  the  glare  of  nav- 
elty  and  the  portentous  aspect  of  a  shadow.    Mr.  Darwin  is 
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sach  a  comet.  So  eccentric,  indeed,  is  bis  course,  tbat,  like 
some  con^ets,  be  is  destined  to  cross  tbe  field  of  vision  but 
once,  and  then  disappear  forever.  It  is  distance,  and  distance 
only,  tbat  lends  substance  to  Darwinism,  jnst  as  it  does  to  a 
comet.  We  have  seen  a  large  comet,  and  beheld,  shining 
throngh  its  appa/rently  solid  nucleus — the  perfect  image  of 
Darwinism — a  star  of  tbe  sixth  magnitude,  a  star  which  the 
most  attenuated  mist  or  vapor  would  have  concealed  from 
view.  What  is  a  comet,  then  t  And  why  should  the  late 
comet  have  attracted,  as  it  has  done,  more  attention  than  all 
the  great  luminaries  of  heaven  ?  Because  men,  viewing  it  at 
a  distance,  do  not  understand  its  nature.  Merely  to  approach 
it,  and  to  enter  into  its  substance,  or  eolid  ntidetiSj  as  it  is 
called,  is  to  see  what  a  shadow  or  mist  it  is,  visible  only  at  a 
distance.  So,  likewise,  is  it  with  that  portentous  mist  of  phi- 
losophy called  Darwinism,  which  has  been  made  to  obscure 
the  idea  of  Ood.  If,  indeed,  we  only  look  close  enough,  all 
the  stars  of  heaven  may  be  seen  shining  throusch  this  misera- 
ble mist,  though  at  a  distance  it  may  seem  radiant  with  the 
glories  of  science.  Having,  in  a  former  article,'  exposed  a  few 
of  the  imposing  shadows  of  Darwinism,  we  shall,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this  paper,  merely  subject  it  to  three  tests,  or  crite- 
ria, by  which  the  sorry  shams  of  science  are  detected,  and 
distinguished  from  its  substance. 

*  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  associates,'  says  Dr.  Hodge,  '  admit 
not  only  the  creation  of  matter,  but  of  living  matter,  in  the 
form  of  one  or  a  few  primordial  germs,  from  which,  without 
any  purpose  or  design,  by  the  slow  operation  of  unintelligent, 
natural  causes  and  accidental  variations,  during  untold  ages,  all 
the  orders,  classes,  genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  plants  and 
animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  man  included,  have 
been  formed.  Teleology,  and  therefore  mind,  or  Ood,  is  ex- 
pressly banished  from  the  world.'  (Vol.  II,  p.  23.)  But  here 
the  question  is,  by  what  known  cause,  or  causes,  has  the  whole 
world  of  living  things,  with  all  its  infinite  variety  of  forms 
and  diversity  of  elements,  been  developed  from  ^  one  or  a  few 
primordial  germs,'  or  *  forms,'  or  *  cells,'  or  *  eggs,'  as  these 

1  See  Art '  Philosophy  versus  Darwinism.' 
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seedB  of  the  Hying  aniverse  are  freqaently  called  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win and  his  associates  t  Is  there,  in  fact,  any  such  hnovm 
cause! 

It  will  be  found,  if  the  language  of  Mr.  Darwin  be  closely 
searched,  that  he  does  not  even  pretend  to  the  existence  of  any 
cause  by  which  all  the  wonders  of  his  hypothetical  creation 
have  been  produced.  It  is  to  ^  the  Um  of  natural  selection,' 
and  other  laws,  not  to  any  caibse^  that  he  ascribes  the  develop- 
ment, from  one  or  a  few  seeds,  of  the  whole  terrestrial  universe 
of  living  things.  But  a  l<vu)y  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  not  an 
agent  or  a  cause;  it  is  merely  the  rule  according  to  whichan 
agent  or  cause  acts.  It  can  do  nothing;  it  can  produce  noth- 
ing, much  less  all  the  wonders  of  a  world.  We  must  suppose, 
then,  that  by  the  term  Itvw  Mr.  Darwin  intended  to  designate 
a  cotiM,  and  not  a  law  merely.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  sup- 
pose this,  if  we  would  give  to  his  language  any  i^asonable 
sense.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  expression,  ^  the  law  of  na- 
tural selection,'  and  see  if  it  really  means  a  cause. 

Some  ^  primordial  germs,'  ^  forms,'  ^  cells,'  or  ^  eggs '  are 
more  perfectly  developed  than  others.  Some  of  them  are, 
therefore,  fitted,  by  the  perfection  of  their  development,  to 
survive  in  the  stru^le  for  existence,  while  all  the  others  are 
destined  to  perish.  ^  Nature,'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  ^  selects '  those 
thus  fitted  to  survive,  and  leaves  all  the  rest  to  perish 
in  the  vain  struggle  for  existence;  and  this  choice  of  Nature 
he  calls  *  the  law  of  natural  selection.'  Now,  a  moment's 
refiection  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  this,  so-called 
choice  or  selection  of  nature  is  neither  a  law  nor  a  cause ;  it  is 
merely  a  figure  of  speech  I  If  some  forms,  or  germs,  survive 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  this  is  only  because  the  natural 
influences  which  favor  their  development  and  preservation  are 
stronger  than  those  which  tend  to  their  destruction,  and  not 
because  nature  *  selects '  them  to  survive.  There  is  no  choice 
or  selection  in  this  case.  ^  The  law  of  natural  selection '  is,  in 
other  words,  merely  afigv/re  of  speechy  by  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  imposed  on  himself,  as  well  as  on  the  unthinking  portion 
of  the  world.  All  the  causes  recognized  in  his  hypothesis  are 
those,  and  those  only,  which  develop  its  germs,  cells,  or  eggs 
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iDto  the  iDfiniie  variety  of  the  living  worid ;  and  if  we  inquire 
what  these  real  causes  are,  we  do  not  find  them  anywhere  de- 
scribed, or  even  specified,  in  the  confused  dream  of  Darwin- 
ism. We  only  learn  that  they  are  *  natural  causes ; '  but  as  to 
whcU  they  are,  or  whether  they  are  hnoion  to  exist,  we  are 
permitted  to  learn  nothing  from  him  or  his  associates. 

If  we  look  at  the  knovm  world,  or  take  a  survey  of  its 
hnoion  causes,  we  find  that  its  germs  are  preserved  by  the  in- 
fluenee  of  parents,  and  by  no  other  means  whatever.  This 
agrees  with  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  [Gen.  i.  30-38],  aooord- 
ing  to  which  the  parent  plant  or  animal  was  created  jSr^ 
^  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind,'  by  whose  seed  the 
earth  was  replenished.  But  Mr.  Darwin  inverts,  not  only  the 
cosmogony  of  Moses,  but  also  the  whole  order  of  the  knaton 
world,  by  placing  the  seed  first,  and  the  parent  last,  in  the 
creation  of  the  world.  For,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  no 
seed,  egg,  or  cell  has  ever  been  known  to  exist,  except  as  the 
product  of  the  living  parent ;  and  none  has  ever  been  pre- 
served or  fitted  to  survive  except  by  the  agency  or  influence 
of  the  parent.  But  all  this,  which  is  the  universal  order  of 
the  known  world,  is  inverted  in  the  imaginary  world  of  Mr. 
Darwin.  His  seed,  cells,  or  eggs  came  from  no  parent,  and 
were  developed  by  ^  natural  causes ' — ^what  causes  ? — when  no 
parents  existed  I  He  reasons  not  from  the  known  to  the  un* 
known,  but  from  the  unknown  to  the  known ;  or  rather,  from 
an  imaginary  and  unknown  order  of  things,  which  he  sup- 
poses existed  at  ^nt,  he  draws  conclusions  directly  and  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  that  is,  or  ever  hab  been,  known  of  the 
order  of  the  actual  world. 

Now,  this  inversion  of  the  known  order  of  nature,  and  of  all 
natural  logic,  is  perpetrated  by  Mr.  Darwin  with  a  view  to 
get  rid  of  the  idea  of  God,  and  to  establish  the  absurdity  of 
miracles.  ^  The  time  is  coming,'  says  he,  ^  when  the  doctrine 
of  special  creation,  that  is,  the  doctrine  that  God  made  the 
plants  and  animals  each  after  its  kind,  will  be  regarded  as  *'  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  blindness  of  preconceived  opinion." 
These  authors,'  he  adds,  ^  seem  no  more  startled  at  a  miracu- 
lous creation  than  at  an  ordinary  birth.''     Yet,  in  spite  of  all 

1  Hodge's  Theo.  Vol.  II,  p.  17. 
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this,  Mr.  Darwin  is  compelled  to  accoant  for  his  living  cell|  or 
egg,  by  the  creative  act  of  God  I  The  notion,  that  God  cre- 
ated the  world,  he  leaves  to  the  fond  credalitj  of  the  believer, 
teho  is  so  little  startled  at  the  idea  of  a  miracle.  Bnt  he,  a 
man  of  science  and  a.  philosopher,  can  believe  no  snch  miracle, 
no  such  monstrous  fable.  All  such  nursery  tales  and  silly 
stories  he  ranks  with  old  wives'  fables  and  the  wonders  of 
witchcraft.  Yet  this  mighty  man  of  science  and  this  profound 
philosopher  no  sooner  finds  himself  unde^  stress  of  weather 
with  his  anti-miraculous  hypothesis,  than  he  calls  in  the  mir- 
aculous hand  of  God  to  create  his  living  germ,  cell,  or  egg  I 
How  weak  the  belief,  that  God  created  the  world  I  and  yet 
how  wise  the  conclusion,  that  He  created  the  world-producing 
egg  I  *  The  time  is  coming,'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  *  when  the  doc- 
trine of  a  special  creation '  will  be  regarded  as  *  a  curious  iUus- 
tration  of  the  blindness  of  preconceived  opinion.'  But  it  will 
never  come,  we  reply,  until  the  doctrine,  that  God  created  a 
world  producing  egg,  and  then  left  this  egg  to  develop  into 
the  world,  shall  be  regarded  as  ^  a  curious  illustration '  of  the 
wonderful  wisdom  of  rejecting  all  received  opinions.  Then, 
bnt  not  till  then,  will  Darwinism,  with  all  its  glaring  self-con- 
tradictions and  worse  than  Hindoo  fables,  be  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  mankind. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Darwin  mean  by  this  strange,  this  won- 
derful inconsistency  of  his!  Does  he  mean  that  the  belief  in 
all  miracles  is  absurd,  except  the  one  miracle  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  of  his  hypothesis  t  Or  is  this  one 
miracle  of  his  merely  a  tub  thrown  to  the  whale  t  —  merely 
a  miracle  in  words,  and  a  sham,  intended  to  propitiate 
credulous  Christians  t  Let  him  answer  this  question.  Let 
him  tell  us  whether  his  one  miracle  was  wrought  by  a  real 
God  —  by  a  living,  personal,  self-conscious,  and  self  active 
God,  or  by  a  personification  of  nature  only,  or  by  a  figure  of 
speech.  Then  shall  we  be  able  to  determine  whether,  after 
flJl,  he  is  an  honest  or  only  a  hypocritical  believer  in  miracles. 
We  can  *  walk  by  faith '  in  God,  but  not  in  Mr.  Darwin. 

The  first  test  of  a  true  science  is,  then,  amply  sufficient  to 
detect  the  hollowness  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory.    God  is,  after 
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all,  the  only  real  cause  Bpeoified  in  his  theory,  and  the  nature 
of  this  cause  he  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  define  or  explain. 
Gk)d,  or  something  he  calls  by  His  name,  he  is  compelled  to 
use  to  account  for  the  existence  of  his  living  germs,  cells,  or 
eggs.  All  the  rest  —  the  growth,  development,  perfection, 
and  glory  of  the  world  —  he  explains  by  '  natural  causes,'  not 
one  of  which  is  specified  by  him.  Animated  nature,  he  assures 
us,  is  the  result  of  ^  natural  causes '  operating  on  the  seeds, 
germs,  or  eggs  of  pature,  which  God  is  said  to  have  created. 
Wonderful  information !  Enlightened  by  this  brilliant  scien- 
tist, we  are  more  fully  convinced  that  natural  effects  are  the 
result  of  natural  causes !  though  we  are  not  permitted  to  see 
any  hnovm  cause  at  work,  or  how  its  part  is  performed  in  the 
production  of  the  world.  All  is  still  as  dark  as  night,  and  the 
only  hope  for  his  disciples  is  to  ^  walk  by  faith '  in  him. 

The  second  test  of  a  true  theory  exposes,  if  possible,  still 
more  signally  the  emptiness  of  Darwinism.  For,  Mr.  Darwin 
himself  being  the  judge,  ^  natural  causes '  have  never  been 
hnovm  to  produce  effects  like  those  ascribed  to  them  ia  his 
theory.  Mr.  Darwin  admits  that  if,  according  to  his  theory, 
one  species  was  developed  out  of  another,  by  slow  variations, 
there  has  been  no  sign  or  symptom  of  any  such  effidct,  or 
transformation,  in  any  historical  period  of  the  world.  On  the 
contrary,  he  acknowledges  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  his- 
torical period,  species  have  remained  unchanged,  and  are  now 
precisely  what  tiiey  were  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  years 
ago.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  his  ^natural  causes' 
completed  their  work  long  before  history  began,  and  since 
then  have  rested  from  their  labors.  If  one  species  is  derived 
from  another,  by  the  slow  operation  of  ^  natural  causes,'  then 
one  of  two  things  inevitably  followsl  either  that  these  causes 
have  ceased  to  operate,  or  that  the  vestiges  of  their  operation 
must  be  everywhere  visible.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  should 
everywhere  behold  the  intermediate  steps,  or  connecting  links, 
formed  by  the  process  of  transformation  of  one  species  into 
another.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est indication  of  any  such  thing,  or  partial  transformation  of 
species.    Hence,  if  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  be  true,  the  labors 
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of  his '  natnral  canses '  were  completed  thonsands  of  yean  ago, 
eince  which  they  have  ceased  to  operate.  Long  before  the 
hiBtorical  periodi  nay,  long  before  the  age  of  myths  and  dreams, 
^  nataral  canses '  completed  their  work,  and  stamped  on  the 
very  face  of  nature  Hhe  immutability  of  species.'  This, 
however  wonderful  it  may  seem,  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Darwin 
himself.  He  does  not  even  pretend  that  nataral  causes  hare 
ever  been  known  to  produce,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
effect  like  those  ascribed  to  them  in  his  romance  or  rhapsody 
of  science.  He  does  not  assert,  in  fact,  that  natural  causes 
did  actually  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  them  in  his  hy- 
pothesis; he  only  insists  that,  considering  ^the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years'  in  which  they  had  to  operate,  they  might 
have  produced  those  effects.  This  is  his  grand  argument — 
thsy  had  time  enough  to  produce  them ;  thai  i8,to  do  what 
they  had  been  known  to  do  in  a  single  instance.  And  so  they 
had,  if  their  sublime  work  were  only  a  questiop  of  time.  But 
something  more  than  time  i4  required  to  enable  blind,  unin- 
telligent causes  to  do  the  work  of  infinite  wisdom ;  eren  to  , 
build  and  beautify  the  uniTerse.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  no 
theory  or  hypothesis  has  ever  done  more  to  disgrace  the  weak* 
nesB  and  credulity  of  man  than  the  wild  dream  of  Mr.  Darwin. 
If  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  cast  up  and  down  at  ran- 
dom for  <  hundreds  of  millions  of  years '  there  would  have 
been  time  enough,  if  time  only  were  required,  to  produce  an 
niad,  or  a  Paradise  Lost  But  who,  that  has  not  lost  his 
senses,  can  believe  that  such  poems  would  ever  have  been  pro- 
duced by  such  means.  They  might  possibly  have  been  pro- 
duced in  that  way,  but,  in  fact,  no  poem  has  ever  been,  or  we 
may  safely  predict  will  ever  be,  produced  in  any  such  way. 
Much  less  can  we  believe  that  the  infinitely  more  stiblime 
poem  of  the  world  has  resulted  from  the  blind  operation  of 
natural  causes.  No  man  who  has  really  studied  that  poem 
can  fail  to  discover  therein,  not  only  the  most  profound  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  both  abstract  and  con- 
crete, but  also  of  all  thp  most  complicated  collocation  of  the 
means  best  adapted  to  attain,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and 
principles  of  all  the  sciences,  the  beneficent  ends  of  infinite 
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wisdom  and  goodnees.  Hence,  no  crednlity  saye  that  of  the 
skeptic  in  religion  is  sufficiently  weak  or  wayward  to  ascribe 
^  the  origin  of  species,'  or  ^  the  descent  of  man,'  to  fortnitons 
hits  of  chance,  or  the  blind  operation  of  natural  canses.  We 
conld,  for  onr  part,  far  more  easily  believe  all  the  l^ends  of 
the  Koran,  and  the  Talmud,  or  all  the  wild  absurdities  of  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  or  all  the  lying  wonders  of 
Lemuel  Oulliver,  than  that  ^  this  uniTcrsal  frame  is  without  a 
Mind.' 

The  admission  of  Mr.  Darwin,  that  natural  causes  have 
never  been  hruyum  to  produce  effects  like  those  ascribed  to 
them  by  him,  shows  the  utter  hollowness  of  his  hypothesis, 
and  exposes  it  to  the  just  contempt  of  all  men  of  science  who 
have  not  ignored  the  very  first  principles  of  their  own  metii- 
ods.  His  causes  are  not  known  as  stiohj  because  they  have 
ncTcr  been  known  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  them.  He 
has  only  given  .us  fancies  for  facts,  dreams  for  demonstrations, 
and  the  wildest  of  theories  for  thoughts ;  and  all  this,  too, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  publication  of  Bacon's 
Novum  Organum !  In  the  first  Aphorism  of  .that  immortal 
work  we  are  taught  that  ^  Man  is  the  servant  and  interpreter 
of  nature,'  and  not  its  lord  and  lawgiver.  But,  says  Profes- 
sor Huxley,  ^  I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  Bacon.'  Yes,  truly, 
he  seems  exceedingly  tired  of  hearing  about-*  the  Master  of 
Wisdom,'  and  also  of  hearing  about  ail  the  other  masters  of 
wisdom,  from  Moses  to  Solomon,  from  Solomon  to  Socrates, 
from  Socrates  to  Newton,  and  from  Newton  to  Herschel.  But 
he  is  not,  as  yet,  tired  of  the  new-fangled  novelties  of  Mr. 
Darwin.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressly  declares  tiiat  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Mr.  Darwin  is  the  only  one  which  is  entitled  to 
the  respect  of  a  philosopher.  The  old  hypothesis,  however, 
that  there  is  a  Oodj  is,  perhaps,  entitled  to  a  little  respect  even 
from  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Professor  Huxley.  Especially 
since  that  hypothesis  stands  as  firm  now  as  it  has  stood  for 
ages,  under  all  the  tests  of  science,  while  that  of  the  new 
*  master  of  wisdom '  melts  into  thin  air,  and  disappears,  like  a 
mist  of  the  morning,  at  the  touch  of  these  tests. 

The  third  and  last  test  is  equally  fatal  to  the  lofty  preten- 
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sioDs  of  Darwinism.  Are  ^  natural  canseB '  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  them  in  his  theory  t  Mn 
Darwin  himself  shall  answer  this  question  for  us.  To  select 
only  one  instance  out  of  countless  myria(}s  of  others  equally 
oonclufiiye,  Is  the  operation  of  natural  causes  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  production  of  an  eye  t  Mr.  Darwin  says : 
'  The  heUef  thai  an  organ  eo  perfect  as  the  eye  oovld  he  formed 
hy  natural  edeetion^  is  more  than  erumgh  to  stagger  any  one. 
Yes,  most  truly,  it  is  ^  more  than  enough  to  stagger  any  onci' 
except  the  skeptic,  who  makes  amends  for  bis  incredulity  in 
rejecting  all  that  is  ascribed  to  Ood,  by  his  infinite  gullibility 
in  swallowing  all  that  is  attributed  to  nature,  or  to  ^  natural 
causes.'  Even  the  wonderful  structure  pf  the  eye,  which  is 
evidently  not  a  work  of  law,  but  an  arrangement  of  means, 
the  most  complicated  and  skillfully  contrived,  to  secure  the 
unspeakable  blessing  of  vision,  does  not  stagger  him  at  all,  if 
it  only  be  ascribed  to  ^  natural  causes,'  and  not  to  Ood.  Or, 
if  it  stagger  him  a  little,  it  is  only  till  he  has  time  to  invoke 
the  boundless  resources  of  his  sophistry,  in  order  to  restore  the 
balance  of  his  powers  and  plant  him  on  his  feet  again.  It  is, 
however,  ^more  than  enough  to  stagger  any  one,'  except  a 
Darwin,  a  Huxley,  or  the  like. 

Having  applied  the  three  tests  of  science  to  the  dream  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  shown  how  wild  it  is,  we  shall  now  dismiss 
it  from  our  presence  into  the  Limbo  which  has  long  since  en- 
gnlphed  all  the  wild  cosmogonies  of  atheizing  schemers,  from 
Lucretius  to  Lamarck,  and  from  Lamarck  to  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  long  paper.  The  most  inter- 
esting element  in  the  idea  of  God,  namely,  the  moral  element, 
or  the  holiness  of  Ood,  we  have  not  as  yet  noticed.  We  have 
especially  desired  to  do  so,  because  it  is  in  relation  to  this  ele- 
ment that  the  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  appears  to  us  the  most  rad- 
ically  deficient,  the  most  sadly  and  deplorably  defective.  Mr. 
Miller,  in  his  acute  criticisms  of  Dr.  Hodge's  Theology,  has 
directed  much  of  his  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  work. 
Dr.  Hodge's  speculations  respecting  the  holiness  of  Ot>d  are, 
indeed,  the  views  against  which  Mr.  Miller  has  directed  his 
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most  powerful  and  effective  batteries.  But,  anlees  we  are 
greatly  mistakeni  he  might  have  planted  his  batteries  on  still 
broader  and  deeper  foundations,  and  consequently  given  a 
more  complete  vindication  of  the  holiness  of  Qt>d.  He  might, 
in  other  words,  have  brought  out  the  effulgence  of  the  divine 
holiness  in  such  a  way  as  to  scatter  still  more  effectually  than 
by  any  logic,  however  resistless  and  conclusive,  the  inconsist- 
encies and  obscurities  in  which  it  is  involved  by  the  specula- 
tions of  Dr.  Hodge. 


Abt.  hi. — 1.  The  Beginnings  of  Life.    By  Bastian.    New 
York :    D.  Appleton  &  Oo. 

2.    Body  and  Mind.     By  Mawdsley.     New  York :     D. 
Appleton  &  Oo. 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderfVil  is  man  I 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  1 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes, 
From  different  natures  maryellously  mixt. 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  I 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain  I 
Midway  fh>m  nothing  to  the  Dei^  I 
A  beam  ethereal,  sully'd  and  absorpt  1 
Tho'  sully'd  and  dishonored  still  divinel 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
Aji  heh*  of  glory  1  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm  I  a  god ! 

Not  the  least  encouraging  and  significant  of  themgns  of  the 
times  is  the  revolution  which  modem  science  has  wrought  in 
the  study  of  human  nature.  Under  the  intense  rays  of  phys- 
ical investigation,  dichotomies  and  trichotomies  evaporate  into 
nothing,  and  man  comes  forth  a  symmetrical  unit,  a  perfect 
whole ;  complex  it  may  be,  made  up  of  strange  extremes,  with 
<  different  natures  marvellously  mixt,'  but  nevertheless  so  in- 
terdependent as  to  constitute  an  indimdual  being.  A  phi- 
losophy that  is  constructed  upon  any  one  class  of  phenomena 
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exhibited  in  the  life  of  man,  whether  mental  or  physical,  pro- 
ceeds npon  premises  that  are  false,  and  can  only  lead  to  subtle 
and  dangerous  errors.  Man  is  a  nnit —  a  grand,  imposing 
individnal ;  and  it  is  only  by  studying  him  as  an  individual 
that  we  can  arrive  at  any  correct  and  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  being.  The  fadlure  to  recognize  this  in- 
dividual oneness  of  human  nature  has  ever  been  fraught  with 
dangerous  and  delusive  error,  and  nowhere  is  tiiis  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  department  of  human  physiology,  which 
lies  within  the  domain  of  molecular  action,  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  discussion,  we  have  seen  fit  to  denominate 

THE   PHYSIOS   OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

What  is  it  ^  liwet  Momentous  question  thisl  A  question 
which  philosophy  has  never  answered,  a  mystery  which  science 
cannot  explain,  a  problem  which  revelation  alone  can  solve. 

So  numerous  have  been  the  attempts  to  clearly  and  accu- 
rately define  tiie  nature  of  life,  and  so  conflicting  and  nebu- 
lous have  these  definition  been,  that  all  reasoning  upon  this 
subject  has  by  very  many  eminent  physiologists  been'  rele- 
gated  to  the  domain  of  abstract  speculation,  to  furnish  food 
for  the  fevered  fancy  of  the  metaphysical  brain. 

But  amid  all  the  conceptions  of  life  #hich  have  hitherto  been 
entertained,  two  fundamentally  opposite  doctrines  have  stood 
out  in  bold  relief,  under  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  the 
views  ever  promulgated  on  this  subject  may  be  ranged. 

One  school  of  physiologists  maintains  that  life  is  a  super- 
added and  altogether  independent  power,  which  acts  through 
the  instrumentality  of  elaborately  perfected  material,  but  is 
altogether  apart  and  distinct  trom  the  intrinsic  properties  of 
material  substance.  According  to  this  school,  life  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  principle  or  cause  of  organization. 

The  other  school  holds  that  life  is  but  a  more  complicated 
manifestation  and  development  of  molecular  and  material 
force,  a  property  of  material  substance,  when  it  has  been 
ndsed  into  the  sphere  of  sufficiently  advanced  and  matured 
complexity.  According  to  this  school,  life  i»to  be  regarded  as 
the  product  or  efiSect  of  organization.    The  atoms  of  Demo- 
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oritQS  grouping  themselves  together  so  as  to  form  the  yarioiis 
material  substances  which  exist  by  virtue  of  these  inherent 
tendencies ;  the  yo&c  of  Anaxagoras,  whose  business  it  was  *  to 
dispose  all  things,  each  in  ^accordance  with  its  own  nature, 
into  a  universe  that  shall  comprehend  within  it  the  most  man- 
ifold forms  of  existence,  and  to  enter  into,  and  identify  itself 
with,  this  universe  as  the  power  of  individual  vitality;'  the 
all-pervading  spirit  or  ^  soul  of  Nature,  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
Pantheistic  philosophy,  and  so  beautifully  expressed  in  later 
days  by  the  poet  Wordsworth,  in  his  '^  Excursion,"  when  he 
said 

'*  To  every  form  of  being  is  assigned 
An  active  principle :  liowe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  nature,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds : 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks ; " ' 

the  AtoKo^^  of  Paracelsus  and  Yan  Helmont,  whose  place 
of  abode  was  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  guiding  and 
directing  the  chemical  changes  in  the  organisms  which  gave 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  life.  All  these  and  many  other  less 
notable  conceptions  of  life  in  ancient  philosophy  have  come 
down  to  us  under  varied  modifications,  but  all  bearing  the 
impress  of  either  one  or  the  other  school  of  physiological 
thought 

We  cannot,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  paper,  enter 
into  the  discussion  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  scien- 
tific world  concerning  the  origin  of  life.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  we  notice  briefly  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Bastian  in  his 
late  work  on  The  Beginnings  of  Life,  the  pages  of  which  are 
still  wet  from  the  press.  In  this  he  attempts  to  establish  a 
position  which,  at  first  glance,  seems  to  accord  with  neither  of 
the  conceptions  of  life  which  we  have  here  noticed.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  modes  of  origin  of  reproductive  units,  he  says : 

<  The  mete  form  of  living  things,  or  of  the  active  elemental 
parts  of  higher  organisms,  has  lost  its  importance.  Yital  man- 
ifestations are  now  known  not  to  be  dependent  upon  visible 
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organization  of  any  kind :  they  are  the  resnltB  of  pecnliar 
molecnlar  aggregations.' 

Now,  while  we  might  not  admit  with  Yirchow,  that  ^  the 
eeU  is  really  the  ultimate  morphological  nnit  in  which  there 
is  any  manifestation  of  life,  and  that  we  mnst  not  transfer  the 
seat  of  real  action  to  any  point  beyond  the  cell,'  yet  the  re- 
jection of  this  doctrine  wonld  not,  as  held  by  Dr.  Bastian,  in- 
volve tiie  possibility  of  the  presence  of  life  in  the  absence  of 
organism.  For  what  are  ^  pecnliar  molecnlar  aggr^ations ' 
bnt  simply  another  expression  for  organization ;  whether  snch 
organization  be  visible  or  not,  does  not  at  all  afPect  the  qnes- 
tion.  Organization  means  simply  the  coming  together  of 
ultimate  particles  to  form  a  mass  different  from  the  morpho- 
logical nnits  which  enter  into  its  composition.  This  is  nothing 
^more  nor  less  than  a  ^  pecnliar  aggregation  of  molecules.'  The 
crystal  is  an  example  of  such  an  aggregation  of  molecules,  and 
the  crystal  is  an  organization.  Here  the  aggregation  takes  a 
definite  geometrical  form,  while  in  the  case  of  protoplasm  the 
aggregation  of  plastide  particles  is  amorphous,  and  yet  there 
is  something  in  the  protoplasm  which  distinguishes  it  as  an 
aggregation  of  morphological  units  from  the  liquid  which 
holds  it  in  suspension :  that  something  is  organization. 

Bnt  the  question  now  arises,  upon  the  supposition  that  all 
life  is  dependent  upon  organization,  how  shall  we  distinguish 
the  living  from  the  nonliving  organisms,  tiie  crystal  from  the 
man  f  Here  the  definition  of  B^dard  comes  in  to  solve  the 
proplem  — ^  Life  is  organization  in  action.'  The  crystal  does 
not  live  because  it  does  not  act  The  law  of  inertia  is  im- 
pressed upon  it.  It  can  neither  move  nor  reproduce  itself. 
The  plastide  particles  are  readily  distinguished  firom  the  liquid 
which  surrounds  them  by  their  ceaseless  activity,  which  begins 
just  so  soon  as  the  ^  peculiar  aggr^ation  of  molecules '  takes 
place.  The  man  becomes  a  living  being  whenever,  in  the  , 
secret  chambers  of  the  womb,  that  ^  peculiar  aggregation  of 
molecules '  takes  place,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  formation 
of  a  self-acting  organism.  And  the  man  is  dead  when  that 
*  peculiar  aggregation  of  molecules '  which  makes  up  his  organ- 
ism is  irreparably  disturbed.     Death  is  but  the  manifestation 
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of  a  disorganization  which  has  already  taken  place.  When 
once  the  body  has  exhibited  the  functional  activities  of  life 
they  will  never  cease  nntil  the  organism  is  so  altered  tiiat  it 
is  rendered  incapable  of  expressing  the  activity  which  gave 
rise  to  its  so-called  vital  phenomena.  And  yet  how  often  do 
we  hear  it  said,  by  those  who  maintain  that  deatii  consists  in 
the  abstraction  gf  an  nndefinable  something  entirely  indepen* 
dent  of  the  organism  in  which  it  dwells,  that  the  body  is 
frequently  in  a  state  of  perfect  organization  immediately  upon 
deatii  t  What,  then,  we  ask,  was  the  cause  of  death  ?  Was 
it  not  something  which  interfered  with  the  organization ! 
And  this  interference  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  disorgan- 
ization. It  may  not  be  indeed  somatic,  but  molecular  disor- 
ganization there  must  always  be,  or  death  could  never  blanch 
the  rosy  cheek,  or  still  the  warm  beating  heart  A  body  is 
dead  because  it  is  disorganized,  not  disorganized  because  it 
is  dead. 

But  if  the  question  be  asked,  ^  What  is  there  in  the  mere 
molecular  arrangement  of  dead  matter  to  produce  vital  phenom- 
ena! we  oan  only  answer,  that  we.  do  not  know,  unless  it  be 
that  such  molecular  arrangement  is  required  for  the  expresrion 
of  the  one  common  force  of  nature  in  vital  manifestations. 
The  man  can  no  more  see  without  an  eye,  or  hear  without  an 
ear,  than  the  great  force  of  nature  can  express  itself  in  vital 
phenomena  without  a  properly-organized  material  through 
which  to  act.  And  if  we  are  further  asked,  ^  What  is  this 
common  force  of  nature  t  we  are  ready  at  once  to  refer  its 
agency  back  to  the  Source  of  all  that  is— to  Him  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  the  pulsations  of  whose 
mighty  heart  sends  a  life-giving  energy  through  all  the  arteries 
of  existence. 

*  God  of  the  granite  and  the  rose, 

Soul  of  the  sparrow  and  the  bee, 
The  mighty  tide  of  being  flows 

Through  countless  channels,  Lord,  firom  thee. 
It  leaps  to  life  in  grass  and  flowers  — 

Through  every  grade  of  being  runs; 
While  from  Creation's  radiant  towers 

Its  glory  flames  in  stars  and  suns.' 
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Bat  DOW  let  ns  inqnire  where  that  peculiar  aggr^ation  of 
molecules,  which  we  call  organ ization,  first  takes  place  in  the 
haman  body.  Where  do  we  first  find  that  bioplasm  out  of 
which  the  tissues  are  to  be  developed  t  What  is  the  imme- 
diate penetralinm  in  which  the  mystery,  which  is  still  the 
aspiration,  if  not  the  reproach,  of  physiological  science  lies 
concealed  f 

This  problem  is  worked  out  by  that  crimson  fluid,  which  is 
distributed  to  the  several  fabrics  through  a  service  of  branch- 
ing tubes.  It  is  liquid  in  order  to  effect  such  distribution^ 
and  complex  because  it  has  to  contain  all  the  ingredients* that 
are  needed  for  the  constitution  of  the  body  in  its  vast  diver- 
sity, muscle,  membrane,  nerve,  bone,  cartilage,  and  fat.  The 
blood  is  thus  nothing  more  nor  less  than  food  compounded 
by  chemical  elaboration  into  vital  condition  and  power.  It  is 
in  this  chemical  elaboration  that  we  find  the  seat  of  the  first 
manifestation  of  vital  endowment.  And  upon  the  ultimate 
perfection  or  finish  which  the  blood  receives  from  this  chem- 
ical elaboration  depends  the  degree  of  vitality  impressed  upon 
those  formed  anatomical  elements  known  as  the  red  corpuscles. 
Now,  from  this  it  is  readily  seen  how  very  important,  nay, 
how  necessary  it  is,  that  this  chemical  elaboration,  which  is  to 
determine  the  physiological  condition  of  the  body,  be  properly 
regulated,  not  only  by  supplying  the  materials  for  its  action,  but 
also  by  properly  preparing  those  materials  for  organic  assimi- 
lation. We  affirm  boldly,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  any  system  of  medical  treatment  that  does  not  proceed 
upon  the  basis  of  alimentation,  is  utterly  worthless,  is  but  the 
evidence  of  a  total  want  of  cliemico- physiological  information 
so  necessary  to  the  successful  practitioner  of  medicine.  But 
when  we  say  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  work  of  the  phy- 
sician is  accomplished  when  he  introduces  into  the  stomach 
those  elements  which  he  finds  neceissary  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
body,  for  they  are  just  as  much  outside  the  organism  there  as 
though  they  were  on  the  shelves  of  the  apothecary.  Physiol- 
ogy demands  that  medical  treatment  shall  have  in  view  the 
assimilation  of  nutritious  materials  as  well  as  the  supply. 
Hence  the  prescriptions  based  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
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blood  have  failed  to  bring  abont  those  resalts  which  might 
naturally  be  expected  by  thoee  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  ori;anic 
aflsimilation.  It  is  the  failure  to  recognize  these  laws  which 
has  brought  reproach  upon  chemical  physiology.  Chemical 
physiology,  did  we  say  t  Why,  physiology  itself  is  nothing 
but  the  chemistry  of  vital  action.  The  human  body,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  science,  is  a  chemical  laboratory  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  chemistry  alone  which  can  show  us  the  elements 
of  our  physical  being,  and  explain  the  Taws  of  their  or- 
ganic arrangement,  a  proper  understanding  of  which  is  the 
tUhma  thvle  of  physiological  investigation.  Through  the 
agency  of  chemical  laws  all  the  vital  phenomena  of  tiie  body 
can  be  readily  explained.  The  crushing  argument,  so  triumph- 
antly thrown  out  by  the  vitalists,  that  it  is  the  inherent  vital- 
ity of  the  stomach  which  protects  it  from  the  action  of  its  own 
secretion,  which  would  destroy  it  under  other  conditions,  is  set 
at  naught  by  chemistry,  which  teaches  that  the  secretion  does 
act  upon  the  stomach,  destroying  the  epithelium  which  lies 
upon  the  mucous  membrane,  the  interior  walls  of  the  stomach 
becoming  of  a  brighter  hue  as  digestion  progresses,  until  the 
epithelium  is  so  destroyed  as  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood, 
by  osmosis,  neutralizes  the  further  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  the  secretion  of  the  stomach  is  thus  held,  as  it  were,  in  a 
bag  with  alkaline  walls,  which  neutralize  all  action  which 
would  otherwise  be  carried  on  to  complete  disorganization. 
And  in  this  way  may  be  explained  all  those  processes  which 
seem  peculiar  to  vital  action. 

In  concluding  this  division  of  our  subject,  we  would  unite 
with  Lehmann,  the  great  chemico-physiologist,  in  expressing 
our  conviction, '  that  even  metaphysiology  will  be  unable  to 
deprive  physiological  chemistry  of  the  consideration  due  to  it, 
among  physical  studies  in  its  explanation  of  vital  processes  ; 
and  we  will  therefore  leave  it  to  the  poetic  and  the  imagina- 
tive to  depict  the  romance  of  the  protecting  activity  and  sturdy 
contest  maintained  by  the  vital  force,  and  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween different  powers  —between  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  polarities.'  And  we  put  the  question  with  which  this  emi- 
nent co-worker  in  the  field  of  physiological  chemistry  has 
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already  preceded  n&      Does  it  not  need  a  snperabnndant 
richnees  of  fancy  to  believe  with    metaphyaiologists,  that 
apparent  death,  trance,  or,  as  it  has  been  tiermed,  laUn^  Ufe^ 
is  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  over  the  material  (the 
metamorphosis  of  matter  being  at  its  minimum),  rather  than  a 
predominance  of  the  material  over  the  spiritual,  as  sounder 
minds  would  be  led  to  assume  t    It  would  be  well  if  these 
spiritualists  would  look  down  from  the  high  stand  which  they 
have  chosen,  and  deign  to  believe  that  there  are  some  among 
those  experimentalists  who,  clingipg  to  matter  and  gathering 
their  facts  with  ant-like  industry  from  the  lowly  earth,  not- 
withstanding  that  they  have  long  held  communion  with  the 
poet-philosopher  Plato,  and  the  philosophical  natural  inquirer^ 
Aristotle,  and  have  some  fitmiliarity  with  the  Paraphrases  of 
Hegel  and  Schelling,  are  yet  unwilling  to  relinquish  their 
less  elevated  position.    If  these  happy  admirers  of  their  own 
ideal  had  descended  from  their  airy  heights,  and  closely  ex- 
amined organic  and  inorganic  matter,  they  would  not  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  assume,  that  besides  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  organic  substances  must  also  contain  an 
arganogenimn  or  latent  vital  force,  or  whatever  else  they  may 
be  pleased  to  call  it    Had  they  sought  information  from  a 
chemist,  they  would  have  learned  that  when  exposed  to  the 
clear  light  of  rigid  logic,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
ofganic  and  inorganic  bodies ;  a  chemist  totally  unacquainted 
with  organic  matter  would,  aprioriy  have  deduced  all  these 
incidental  differences  of  matter  from  the  doctrine  of  a£Snity, 
and  the  science  of  stoichiometry  evolved  from  dead  matter. 
However  these  advocates  of  a  romantic  poetry  of  nature  may 
despise  the  swarm  of  industrious  investigators,  who  are  often 
unwearyingly  employed  for  years  together  in  endeavoring  to 
collect  a  few  firm  supports  for  the  construction   of  a  true 
philosophy  of  nature,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  our  work 
rise  in  simple  grandeur,  until  a  great  temple  shall  stand  as  a 
monument  to  our  energy,  every  stone  polished,  and  every  spire 
glittering  in  the  sunlight  of  truth  —  a  structure  more  durable 
and  lasting  than  tiiose  sophisms  of  natural  philosophy,  which, 
passing  through  ages,  from  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles  to 
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Schelling  and  Hegel,  have,  like  the  sand  of  the  ocean  ehoie, 
been  alternately  upborne  by  one  wave  and  engnlphed  by  the 
next 

THE  .flSTHBTIOS  OF   PHYSIOLOGY. 

Dr.  Mawdsley,  in  one  of  his  Gnlstonian  lectures,  makes  this 
statement:  ^  The  internal  organs  are  plainly  not  the  agents  of 
their  special  functions  only,  but  by  reason  of  the  intimate  con- 
sent in  sympathy  of  function  tiiey  are  essentially  constituents 
of  our  mental  life.' 

Now,  it  is  with  profound  interest  and  pleasure  that  we  note 
the  introduction  of  this  passage  in  an  article  upon  the  Progress 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  EditJyurgh  Heview^  together 
with  the  following  significant  remarks : 

^The  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  reproductive 
organs,  when  diseased,  have  their  voice,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in 
the  varying  emotions  which  they  give  rise  to.  The  wonder- 
ful  exaltation  of  hope  which  takes  place  in  the  consumptive 
patient  we  are  all  familiar  with.  The  fear  and  oppression 
which  accompany  heart  disease,  and  tiie  depression  and  en- 
vious feelings  which  master  us  when  subject  to  derangement 
of  the  liver,  have  long  been  patent  to  the  poet  as  well  as  to 
the  physician.  To  a  still  larger  extent  sex  influences  char- 
acter, and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  wholly  change 
the  tone  of  mind  of  either  man  or  woman.  With  proofs  like 
these,  of  the  solidarity  of  mind  and  matter,  we  need  not  fear 
that  the  study  of  psychological  medicine  will  in  future  be 
hampered  by  the  subtleties  and  words  of  the  metaphysician, 
but  that  it  will  become  amenable  to  scientific  inquiry  as  a 
purely  physical  disease.' 

This  strikes  the  keynote  of  modem  science.  Psychology 
and  physiology  have  long  been  billing  and  cooing  like  two 
courting  doves,  and  we  hail  with  joyful  enthusiasm  their  wed- 
ding day.  In  spite  of  dogmatic  prejudices,  the  common  sense 
of  men  has  formulated  the  identity  or  correlation  of  the  two 
in  exprcjisions  like  these :  ^  He  has  a  had  face ; '  or,  as  the 
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great  poet  of  hnman  nature  has  it,  ^  there  is  marder  in  his  eye.' 
And  again, 

'  Your  &ce,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men 

May  read  strange  matters.' 

And  again,  ^  He  wears  his  heart  npon  his  sleeve.'  And  the 
well  known  words  of  Osssar  present  themselves  at  onoe  to  oar 
minds : 

<  Let  me  hare  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'nights : 
Yond*  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look : 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous.' 

So  intuitive  are  these  ideas  of  the  interrelation  between 
physiological  expression  and  psychological  disposition  that  the 
strongest  advocates  of  that  philosophy  which  denies  the  inter- 
dependence of  soul  and  body  find  it  impossible  to  shake  them 
off,  and  never  fail  to  manifest  surprise  when  expression  and 
character  stand  at  variance  with  each  other.  If  a  dark  crime 
be  committed  by  one  who  wears  a  noble  face,  the  incongruity 
between  the  physiological  expression  and  this  state  of  moral 
degradation  is  noted  by  all  alike,  and  the  commission  of  the 
orime  is  in  every  case  instinctively  referred  to  some  extrane- 
ous influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  character,  which  re- 
suited  in  disturbing  the  balance  of  his  nature.  When  such 
incongruities  exist,  they  are  regarded  in  every  case  as  anomal- 
ous, and  are  alw^s  remarked.  But  these  anomalies  do  not 
affect  the  law,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  any  more  than  the 
perturbations  of  planets  destroy  the  general  ellipticity  of  their 
orbits. 

We  propose  to  trace  this  law  of  interrelation  between  char- 
acter and  expression  through  the  whole  extent  of  its  opera- 
tion, and  establish,  if  possible,  the  efficiency  of  its  action  in 
the  modification  and  development  of  psychological  disposition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  physiological  expression  on  the 
other. 

*  Expression,'  says  Herbert  Spencer,  ^is  feature  in  the 
making.'  The  transitory  forms  of  the  features  are,  as  all  ad- 
mit, indices  of  mental  states.  Yery  few  there  are  who  can 
'wear  a  smiling    face  while  discontent  sits  heavy  at  their 
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heart'    What  a  world  of  meaning  there  is  in  a  smilei  and 
many  a  story  of  love  has  been  told  by  the  liquid  glance  of 
hazel  eyesi  in  langnagCi  too,  far  more  eloquent  than  the  poor, 
r  stammering  tongue  can  ever  reach. 

'  The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  &ce 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others*  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself     - 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself, 
Not  going  from  itself ;  bnt  eye  to  e^e  opposed, 
Salute  each  other  with  each  other's  form.' 

Now,  these  transitory  forms,  as  tiiey  spring  from  internal 
mental  states,  register  themselves  upon  the  face  Bjxd  prodttoe — 
mark  the  word — permanent  expression.  That  cultivation  of 
a  cynical  disposition  will  soon  express  itself  in  a  chronic  mod* 
ification  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  discontent  writes 
upon  the  brow  its  ineffaceble  frown.  The  fixed  determination 
of  a  resolute  spirit  never  fails  to  render  permanent  that  com- 
pression of  the  lips  and  steady  gaze  of  the  eye  which  so  sig- 
nally characterize  the  state  of  its  energetic  activity.  We  thus 
see  bow  it  is  possible  to  change  completely  the  whole  contour 
of  facial  expression  by  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  bent  or 
disposition  of  the  mind.  Nor  is  this  physiological  change 
confined  to  the  face  alone.  As  there  is  no  portion  of  the  or- 
ganism which  is  not  acted  upon,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  nervous  influence,  and  as  this  influence  has  its  source  in 
that  complex  network  of  nervous  decussations,  the  brain,  it 
follows  that  the  influence  of  mental  disposition  must  be  trans- 
mitted  to  every  portion  of  the  physical  system.  It  is  thus 
that  physiological  individuality  is  established.  'Why  is  it  that 
every  man  possesses  an  identity  by  which  he  is'  recc^ized  t 
Why  are  not  all  men  alike  in  their  physiological  expression  t 
We  apprehend  that  this  is  a  question  which  has  never  been 
fairly  met,  or  satisfactorily  answered,  by  those  who  deny  the 
correlation,  or  ^  interrelation '  as  some  have  styled  it,  of  mind 
and  body.  When  we  consider  the  fact,  that  a  mental  im- 
pression transmits  its  influence  to  the  remotest  part  of  the 
organism,  so  as  to  produce  instantaneous  effects,  we  can  readily 
see  how  great  an  influence  such  a  battery  as  this  must  exert 
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upon  the  growth  and  development  of  the  organism.  It  i8| 
indeed,  strange  that  the  infinence  of  inteUigerU  seleotion^  so 
eabtloi  so  powerful,  so  certain  as  it  is,  should  have  been  so 
overlooked  by  those  who  have  wrought  ont  for  ns  the  doc- . 
trineb  of  evolution.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  dwelt  upon  by 
Prof.  £.  p.  Oope,  in  his  late  articles  upon  Evolution  and  its 
Consequences.  After  reducing  growth — force  (of  which  term 
we  believe  he  is  the  author),  in  all  its  exhibitions,  to  cell- 
division,  cell-nutrition,  and  cell-origin,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  influences  active  in  locating  this  force,  very  properly  taking 
the  ground  that  natural  selection  can  originate  nothing.  Then, 
speaking  of  intelligent  selection,  be  says : 

Intelligence  is  a  conservieitive  principle,  and  will  always  direct 
effort  and  use  into  lines  which  will  be  beneficial  to  its  possessor. 
Here  we  have  the  source  of  the  fittest,  i.  e.j  addition  of  parts 
by  increase  and  location  of  growth  force,  directed  by  the  infiu- 
ence  of  various  kinds  of  compulsion  in  the  lower,  and  intelli- 
gent 9ption  among  higher  animals.  ^  Thus  intelligent  choice, 
taking  advantage  of  the  successive  evolution  of  physical  con- 
ditions, may  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  theJUtesty  while 
natural  selection  is  the  tribunal  to  which  all  the  results  of 
accelerated  growth  are  submitted.  This  preciervee  or  destroys 
them,  and  determines  the  new  points  of  departure  on  which 
accelerated  growth  shall  build. 

^  If  the  above  positions  be  true,  we  have  here  also  the  theory 
of  the  development  of  intelligence  and  of  other  metaphysical 
traits.  In  accordance  with  it,  each  trait  appropriates  from  the 
material  world  the  means  of  perpetuating  its  exhibitions  by 
constructing  its  instruments.  These  react  by  furnishing 
means  of  exercise  of  these  qualities,  which  have  thus  grown  to 
their  full  expression  in  man.' 

It  is  this  last  paragraph  of  which  we  wish  to  make  use  at 
present. 

Retardation  of  development,  either  physical  or  mental,  is 
indicative  of  unballanced  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
cessive development  in  one  direction  is  generally  accompanied 
by  atrophy  in  another.  The  blacksmith's  arm  is  the  badge  of 
his  profession,  and  such  excessive  physical  development  does 
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not  indicate  any  great  cerebral  power.  ^  The  pale  cast  of 
thought,'  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  language  of  the  old  Roman 
poet,  *  redolet  Ittcerris '  —  smells  of  the  lamp,  and  tells  of  *  wee 
sma'  hours/  ^  when  churchyards  and  graves  give  up  their 
dead.'  The  projecting  lower  jaw  or  the  preguathous  coun- 
tenaqce  is  generally  considered  indicative  of  a  lack  of  intelli- 
gence. And  why?  The  reason  is  obvious,  when  we  go 
among  the  Papuans  and  find  them  tearing  their  food  with 
their  jaws,  instead  of  cutting  it  with  knifes  and  forks.  And 
the  lower  we  go  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  the  greater  promi- 
nence of  the  lower  jaw  do  we  find,  since  greater  demands  are 
made  upon  the  jaws,  as  they  are  used  not  only  for  mastication, 
but  for  prehension,  for  carrying,  for  gnawing,  in  short,  for 
everything  except  locomotion,  which  is  the  sole  function  per- 
formed by  the  limbs.  As  we  advance  from  the  stage  of  barbar- 
ism toward  civilization  we  find  the  facial  angle  increasing, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fore-limbs  are  made  to  assist  the 
jaws  and  relieve  them  of  much  of  the  labor  which  barbaric 
manners  imposed  upon  them.  Still  further  advancements 
show  the  use  of  implements  to  assist  the  hands,  and  further 
still,  we  find  factories  in  which  machinery  is  used  for  manu* 
facturing  implements.  ^  This  progression  in  the  arts  of  life,' 
says  Herbert  Spencer,  ^  has  had  intellectual  progression  for  ita 
necessary  correlative.'  The  gradual  disuse  of  the  jaws  thua 
results  in  their  gradual  recession,  and  the  simultaneous  pro- 
trusion of  the  brain,  which  is  indicative  of  higher  mental 
states. 

And  then  again,  the  lateral  prominence  of  the  cheek  bones, 
which,  like  the  prognathous  countenance,  both  detracts  from 
facial  beauty  and  indicates  deficient  intelligence,  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, related  to  lower  habits  of  life.  The  muscles  which  move 
the  jaws  are  the  temporal  muscles.  Now,  in  proportion  as  the 
jaws  are  exercised,  will  these  muscles,  according  to  the  law  of 
development,  increase  in  size.  But  as  they  pass  down  between 
the  cranium  and  zygomatic  processes  of  the  temporal  bone, 
the  spaces  must  be  enlarged  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
increased  size  of  the  muscle.  This  enlargement  must,  take 
place  laterally,  and  we  notice  this  peculiarity  in  facial  expres- 
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non  in  the  Mongolian  and  other  nncivilijsed  races.    We  can 
thoB  trace  other  defects  of  feature  to  intellectoal  inferiority^ 
which,  with  the  expression  it  gives  to  the  conntenance,  gradu- 
ally disappears  as  we  pass  from  barbarism  to  civilization.    The 
wide  expanded  nostrils,  opening  np  in  full  view  as  if  to  scent 
the  air ;  the  depression  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  alike  charac- 
teristic of  the  '  gray  barbarian  and  the  Christian  child  ; '  the 
great  width  between  the  eyes,  giving  us  the  listless  Beatian 
stare ;  the  long  mouth  to  grasp,  and  the  large  mouth  to  contain 
the  immense  boli  of  food,  which  the  canine  eagerness  of  the 
uncultivated  barbarian  prompts  him  to  gulp  unmasticated 
down  his  throat ;  the  wide-spread  al»  of  the  nose,  and  other 
facial  defects  too  numerous  to  mention,  which,  by  common  con- 
sent, are  called  ugly,  all  are  traceable  to  intellectual  inferiority. 
And  now,  what  are  the  ideal  forms  with  which  art  furnishes 
us  to  represent  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  development  f 
Do  they  not  present  us  with  facial  characteristics  exactly  the 
opposite  of  those  we  have  just  enumerated  ?    Take  the  ideal 
Oreek  head,  which  sculpture  presents  as  not  only  the  perfec- 
tion- of  physical  beauty,  but  also  as  the  expression  of  the 
highest  intellectual  development.     Here  we  find  the  project- 
ing forehead  and  receding  jaws,  rendering  the  facial  angle  in- 
deed greater  than  it  is  ever  found  in  fact    The  cheek  bones 
are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  soft 
tissues  which  cover  them.     The  bridge  of  the  nose  is  high, 
almost  on  a  line  with  the  forehead.    The  al»  of  the  nose  join 
the  face  with  but  little  obliquity.    The  nostrils  are  scarcely 
visible  from  the  front    The  mouth  is  small,  and  the  upper  lip 
short  and  deeply  concave.     The  outer  angles  of  the  eyes  do 
not  keep  the  horizontal  line  as  is  usual,  and,  instead  of  being 
directed  upward,  as  in  the  Mongolian  type,  they  are  directed 
slightly  downward.    The  form  of  the  brow  indicates  an  unu- 
sually large  frontal  sinus —  a  characteristic  entirely  absent  in 
children,  in  the  lowest  of  the  human  races  and  in  the  allied 
genera.     Time  would  fail  us  were  we  to  attempt  to  note  the 
individual  mental  characteristics  manifested  by  facial  expres- 
sion, but  in  the  ideal  Greek  head  we  find  those  general  charac- 
teristics which  go  to  make  up  physical  beauty.    The  question 
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now  arises,  how  do  we  arrive  at  this  ideal  of  physical  beantj  t 
Why  shoold  the  progaathous  conntenance  be  called  ugly,  and 
the  receding  jaw  constitute  an  element  in  facial  beauty  t 
Why  does  a  cultivated  taste  fix  upon  the  characteristics  which 
we  have  enumerated  as  elements  of  beauty  f  The  problem  is 
easily  solved,  if  we  assume  the  correlation  of  beauty  and  ugli- 
ness with  the  .perfection  and  imperfection  of  mental  nature. 
^  All  those,'  says  Mr.  Morell, '  who  have  shown  a  remarkable 
appreciation  of  form  and  beauty,  date  their  first  impressions 
from  a  period  lying  far  behind  the  existence  of  definite  ideas 
or  verbal  instructiotis.  The  germs  of  all  their  sdsthetic  im- 
pressions manifested  themselves,  first  of  all,  as  a  sponta- 
neous feeling  or  instinct,  which,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
reason,  was  awakened  by  the  presentation  of  the  phenomena 
which  correspond  objectively  with  it  in  the  universe.'  Now, 
these  elementary  intuitions  are  the  result  of  the  attainment  of 
that  grade  of  mental  development  which  enables  us  to  appre- 
hend the  objective  reab'ty  of  external  things.  During  the 
period  of  infancy  a  very  rapid  and  energetic  process  of  self* 
education  is  going  on ;  ^  the  whole  mind,'  says  Dr.  Carpenter, 
*  being  concentrated  upon  its  perceptive  activity.'  By  judi- 
cious parents  and  nurses  this  process  will  be  favored  by  sup* 
plying  a  sufficient  variety  of  objects  upon  which  it  may  be 
advantageously  exercised.  These  intuitional  sssthetic  feelings 
constitute  a  fundamental  part  of  our  very  nature,  though  they 
exist  in  veiy  different  intensity  in  different  individuals. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  marvellous  sense  of  harmony  in 
the  infant  Mozart,  and  no  one  has  failed  to  notice  the  repug- 
nance of  infants  to  hideous  objects,  when  they  have  been 
allowed  to  look  only  upon  those  which  are  pleasant  to  the 
cultivated  eye.  These  feelings  in  the  infant,  are,  however,  the 
result  of  education,  it  may  be  indeed  self-education,  and  that 
too  very  rapidly  attained,  for  had  not  Mozart  been  brought  in 
contact  with  harmony,  the  intuitive  appreciation  of  it  would 
have  remained  latent  forever.  These  intuitions  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  development  by  appropriate  culture,  under  the 
influence  of  which  they  not  merely  grow  up  in  the  individual, 
but  manifest  themselves  with  increased  vigor  and  more  ex* 
tended  range  in  successive  generations  of  mankind. 
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The  qneBtion  again  recurs,  why  ahonld  these  intaitional 
feelings  exist  at  all  f  Why  should  they  not  be  called  forth  by 
ugly  as  well  as  beantifal  objects  f  These  are  questions  which 
cannot  be  answered  unless  we  accept  the  almost  irresistible 
induction  from  the  facts^  before  us,  that  the  aspects  which 
please  are  the  outward  correlatives  of  inward  perfections, 
while  the  aspects  which  displease  are  the  outward  correlatives 
of  inward  imperfections.  From  what  has  been  said  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  which  we  think  logical  and  correct,  that 
beauty  is  divine,  that  ugliness  is  criminal. 

How  many  an  otherwise  lovely  female  face  is  spoiled  by 
the  habitual  furrowing  of  the  forehead  and  curling  of  the 
lip,  revealing  so  unmistakably  the  Xantippe  spirit  within  her 
breast ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  a  gentle, 
loving  spirit  would  materially  modify  the  hideousness  of  a 
Medusa's  head. 

The  transitory  aspects  of  face  which  detract  from  beauty 
are  certainly  criminal,  as  they  spring  from  those  dispositions 
which  are  morally  wrong.  In  the  c^se  of  permanent  ugliness, 
the  individual  who  inherits  it,  like  him  who  inherits  con* 
sumption,  scrofula,  gout,  or  insanity,  is  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  Sin  there  certainly  is  somewhere,  for  ugliness 
is  a  disease,  a  pathological  condition,  and,  like  all  other  dis- 
eases, is  the  result  of  that  evil  diatheses  into  which  ^  man 
by  transgression  fell.'  But,  like  all  other  tendencies  and 
dispositions,  it  comes  within  the  sphere  of  free  agency,  and 
may,  according  to  evangelical  ideas,  be  totally  eradicated 
under  the  influence  of  the  atonement  which  is  said  to 
remedy  all  defects  made  by  the  fall,  whether  physical, 
mental,  or  moral.  Thus  we  see  that,  under  the  proper 
system  of  development,  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  direct  the 
formation  of  his  physical  constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to 
wholly  eradicate  ugliness,  which  is  generally  considered 
rather  a  misfortune  than  a  fault.  From  the  bottom  of  our 
heart  we  sympathize  with  those  unfortunate  women  who  in- 
herit the  dire  disease  of  ugliness ;  but  our  sympathy  would 
not  lead  us  so  far  as  to  enter  into  an  organic  copartnership  with 
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them  any  sooner  than  we  wonld  take  to  oor  bosoms  a  Boorbutic 
or  otherwise  tainted  constitution. 

The  very  presence  of  facial  defects,  according  to  laws  laid 
down  by  Galton  in  his  Hereditary  Oenius  —  laws,  too,  which 
have  their  foundation  in  fact  —  indicates  some  intelle(*toal  or 
moral  deficiency  in  the  breed,  if  not  in  the  individual ;  and  if 
we  expect  our  posterity  to  be  free  from  these  deficiencies  we 
must  not  run  the  risk  of  having  them  reproduced  by  hereditary 
transmission.  Like  consumption,  these  facial  defects  will  cer- 
tainly crop  out,  and  that,  too,  in  many  instances,  along  with 
the  mental  characteristics  which  caused  them,  or  of  which 
they  were  originally  the  expression.  Now,  we  are  aware  that^ 
in  taking  this  ground,  we  lay  ourselves  liable  to  be  met  with 
facts  which,  at  first  glance,  appear  to  conflict  with  the  induc- 
tion which  we  have  established.  We  know  that  often  the  law 
seems  to  be  reversed ;  that  beneath  plain  faces  grand  natures 
are  often  found,  and  noble  countenances  often  hide  the  darkest 
souls.  The  passionate  outburst  of  Juliet,  when  she  hears  of 
Tybalt's  death  at  the  hand  of  Romeo,  is  often  not  unjustly 
applied : 

'  O  serpent  heart  hid  with  a  flowering  fkoe  I 
Did  e7er  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
BeautiAil  tyrant  I  fiend  angelical  I 
Dove-feathered  raven  I  wolfish,  ravening  lamb  1 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show  I 
Just  opt)osite  to  what  thou  Justly  seem^st, 
A  damned  saint,  an  honorable  villain  I 
O  nature !  what  had*st  thou  to  do  in  hell 
When  thou  did'st  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? 
Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound  ?    O  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace ! ' 

And  many  a  despairing  Troilus  has  expressed  his  despond* 
ency  in  the  melancholy  words, 

*  O  beauty  I  where's  thy  faith  ? 

But  these  exceptions  do  not,  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
affect  the  law.  Most  of  these  defects  can  very  readily  be  ac- 
counted for.    Some  are  caused  by  unsymmetrical  develop* 
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ment,  others  by  defects  in  the  epidermis  produced  by  visceral 
derangemeDts.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  disease  so  alters  tbe 
facial  expression  as  to  produce  great  deformity  of  featnre, 
even  where  beaaty  had  once  abounded.  And,  on  the  other 
band,  the  low,  moral  state  of  the  Italians,  which  seems  to  co- 
exist with  prevalent  facial  beauty,  though  at  first  sight  afford- 
ing an  insuperable  argument  against  the  hypotheses  we  have 
laid  down,  can,  nevertheless,  be  reconciled  to  the  general  in- 
duction. In  the  first  place,  we  contend  that  in  the  typical 
Italian  face  we  can  detect  the  traces  of  that  obliquity  of  moral 
character  so  often  and  and  so  justly  charged  against  them. 
But  when  this  cannot  be  done,  there  is  an  explanation,  which 
we  think  renders  it  possible  to  admit  the  seeming  contradic- 
tions which  the  detailed  facts  present  and  yet  to  bold  by  the 
theory.  This  explanation  is  founded  upon  the  heterogeneity 
of  constitution  which  must  exist  in  all  mixed  races.  Galton, 
in  his  Hereditary  OeniuSj  to  which  book  we  have  already  re- 
ferred»  takes  this  view,  substantially,  in  treating  of  the  anom- 
alies  which  occur,  seeming  to  contradict  the  law  of  heredity. 
Speaking  of  the  apparent  anomaly  which  is  noticed  when  the 
children  of  pious  parents  occasionally  turn  out  badly,  he  says : 
^  The  amplitude  of  the  moral  oscillations  of  religious  men  is 
greater  than  that  of  others  whose  average  moral  position  is 
the  same.'  With  this  fact  as  a  basis  he  draws  the  following 
conclusion : 

^  The  parents  are  naturally  gifted  with  high  moral  charac- 
ters, combined  with  instability  of  disposition ;  but  these  pecu* 
liaritiee  are  in  no  way  correlated.  It  must,  therefore,  often 
happen  that  the  child  will  inherit  the  one  and  not  the  other. 
If  his  heritage  consist  of  the  moral  gifts  without  great  insta- 
bility, he  will  not  feel  the  need  of  extreme  piety :  if  he  inherit 
great  instability  without  morality,  he  will  be  very  likely  to 
disgrace  his  name.' 

Kow,  precisely  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  applies  to  the 
variance  of  the  physique  with  its  morale.  Let  there  ^be  a 
mixture  produced  by  the  superindnction  of  a  ] well-balanced 
moral  and  physical  nature  upon  one  possessing  moral  and 
physical  defects,  and  there  will  result,  not  a  homc^eneons 
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mean  between  the  twO|  bat  a  Beemingly  irregular  combina- 
tion of  the  one  with  characteristics  of  the  otheri  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  one  will  be  transmitted  while  the  physique  of  the 
other  is  snperindaoed  npon  it^  thas  prodacing  an  incongruity 
between  the  two ;  while,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  there 
would  be  a  perfect  correlation. 

Upon  this  point  Herbert  Spencer  has  taken  very  much  the 
same  position  as  that  we  have  laid  down,  and  has  thus  ex- 
pressed himself: 

^  This  imperfect  union  of  parental  constitutions  in  the  con- 
stitution of  oflTspring  is  yet  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  re- 
appearance of  peculiarities  traceable  to  by-gone  generations. 
Forms,  disposition,  and  diseases,  possessed  by  distant  progeni- 
tors, habitually  come  out  from  time  to  time  in  descendants. 
Some  single  feature,  or  some  solitary  tendency,  will  again  and 
again  show  itself,  after  being  apparently  lost  It  is  notoriously 
thus  with  gout,  scrofula,  and  insanity.  On  some  of  the  mon- 
umental brasses  in  our  old  churches  are  engraved  heads 
having  traits  still  persistent  in  the  same  families.  Wherever, 
as  in  portrait  galleries,  a  register  of  ancestral  faces  has  been 
kept,  the  same  fact  is  more  or  less  apparent  The  pertinacity 
with  which  particular  characteristios  perpetuate  themselves  is 
well  exemplified  in  America,  where  traces  of  negro  blood  can 
be  detected  in  the  finger  nails,  when  no  longer  visible  in  the 
compIexioQ.  Among  breeders  of  animals  it  is  well  known, 
that  after  several  generations  in  which  no  visible  modifications 
were  traceable,  the  effects  of  a  cross  will  suddenly  make  their 
appearance.  In  all  which  facts  we  see  the  general  law  that  an 
organism  produced  from  two  organisms  constitutionally  differ- 
ent is  not  a  homogeneous  mean,  but  is  made  up  of  separate 
elements,  taken  in  variable  manner  and  proportion  from  the 
originals.' 

To  what  conclusion  do  we  then  come  f  We  have  admitted 
that  plainness  may  co-exist  with  nobility  of  nature,  and  fine 
features  with  baseness.  We  have  removed  the  difSculties  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  belief,  that  beauty  of  character  and 
beauty  of  face  are  correlative  of  each  othdr.  Then,  since 
character  is  plastic  in  the  hands  of  man,  why  should  the 
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world  be  cursed  with  nglinesB,  either  moral  or  physical  t  Why 

let  the  trail  of  the  serpent  be  longer  seen  in  Eden's  bowers  f 

'  Beauty  was  lent  to  Nature  as  the  type 
Of  Heaven's  iinq>€akable  and  holy  Joy, 
Where  all  perfection  makes  the  sum  of  bliss.' 

To  cnltivate  the  beaatifnl  is  among  man's  highest  duties. 
Thanks  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  do  not  belong  to  that 
class  of  cynics  who  trample  apon  godlike  beanty  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  curse  it  as  vanity  and  pride.  Beauty  is  the  cos- 
tume of  heaven,  sUgliness  the  livery  of  hell. 

THE   BTHICB  OF   PHYSIOLOGY. 

Dr.  Holland  has  well  remarked,  that  a  great  deal  of  religion 
flows  through  the.  biliary  duct  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to 
trace  the  diflTerent  intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional  states 
back  to  the  physical  conditions  in  which  tiiey  inhere.  And  as 
it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  mental  philosophy  independent 
of  the  physiological  laws  which  govern  the  organism,  so  we 
hold  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  construct  a  system  of 
ethioB  into  which  physiology  does  not  enter  as  a  prominent 
factor.  What  morality  can  there  be  in  the  continence  of 
Origen  t  And,  on  the  other  hand,  who  cannot,  to  some  ex- 
tent, condone  the  fierce  anger  of  an  Othello?  There  were 
men  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  who 
would  themselves  have  been  crucified  before  they*  would  have 
played  the  part  of  Judas  in  betraying  him.  Men  are  bom 
with  peculiar  moral  diatheses,  which,  according  to  the  law  of 
heredity,  are  transmitted  through  the  physical  organism. 

And  it  is  a  fact  much  to  be  r^retted,  that  snch  a  gulf  has 
ever  separated  that  ethereal  essence  which  is  called  the  soul 
and  the  organism  through  which  alone  it  can  act.  'This 
hasty  pudding  within  the  skull,'  said  Frederick  W.  Robertson, 
as  he  epitomized  in  a  single  expression  the  stupid  prejudice  of 
the  prevailing  'scholarship.'  Upon  which  Dr.  Youmans  has 
well  remarked, '  Poor  Robertson  I  smitten  down  in  the  midst 
of  a  noble  career,  by  the  consequences  of  over-tasking,  dying 
of  brain  disease  in  the  prime  of  manhood  I  How  cruelly  did 
Nature  avenge  the  insalt  I' 

To  ignore  the  physiological  aspects  of  human  nature  in  the 
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coDBtmction'  of  a  science  of  mind  or  morals,  is  to  render  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  illnstrions  Dane  left  out 
Oar  codes  of  social  and  religions  ethics  need  revisal.   Physiology 
has  been  left  too  moch  in  the  backgroand.    The  soul  has  been 
magnified ;  the  body  villified,  neglected,  and  despised.  .  Upon 
this  ^prison-house  of  the  immortal  sonl'  the  anathemas  of 
fanatical  ascetics  fall  thick  and  fast  With  strange  inconsistency 
we  are  called  npon  to  trample  nnder  foot  the  emotions,  the 
passions,  which  find  their  origin  in  this  seed  bed  of  corruption, 
while  that  which  bears  the  seal  of  inspiration  has  deigned  to 
call  it  the  temple  of  the  living  God.     Broken  colamns,  in- 
verted torches,  weeping  angels,  and  willows  are  within  the 
gates  upon  which  is  written,  '  Whoso  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die.'    Why  cling  with  such  tenacity  to  life,  if  to  die  is 
but  to  sever  the  chain  that  clogs  the  spirit  in  its  upward  flight! 
As  well  might  the  gaudy  insect,  whose  hues  of  beauty  sparkle 
in  the  summer  sunlight,  contemn  the  humble  shell  that  was 
once  its  home,  as  that  man  should  despise  his  own  humanity, 
which  is  the  only  road  to  life  and  immortality — the  sole  mys- 
terious ladder  that  ^slopes  through  darkness  up   to   God.' 
Away  with  that  philosophy  which  would  strike  out  humanity 
from  man,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  shadowy  abstraction  —  a 
flickering  phantom  on  the  shores  of  time.    No,  no ;  let  us  be 
human.    Humanity  has  been  honored,  blest,  and  consecrated 
by  the  great  Jehovah,  who,  in  the  beginning,  looked  npon 
this  the  crowning  work  of  his  hands  and  pronounced  it  *  very 
good  ; '  and  who,  in  the  person  of  his  immaculate  and  only 
begotten  Son,  became  man  himself,  with  all  the  tender  aym- 
pathies,  the  nobler  aspirations,  the  god-like  purposes  of  a  sancti- 
fled  humanity. 

Far  from  being  a  dog  to  the  immortal  spirit,  the  body  is  but 
the  stepping-stone  to  immortality,  and  upon  the  walls  of  this 
temple  the  panorama  of  eternity  is  painted,  for  the  soul  is  the 
grand  expression  of  human  life.  Let  the  deserted  shell  no 
longer  speak  to  us  of  corruption  and  decay,  since  its  own 
vitality  has  entered  into  that  which  now  survives  it. 

*  Cold  in  the  dost  this  perished  heart  may  lie, 
.  But  that  which  wanned  it  once  can  never  die.* 
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Though  dead,  he  who  was  human  is  human  still,  and  livei 
throughout  the  cycles  of  eternitj  in  all  the  expanding  pro- 
gression of  a  developed  humanity.  Away  then  with  blackness, 
and  tolling  bells,  and  weepers,,  the  heavy  stoies  we  so  often 
roll  against  the  sepulchres  in  which  lie  those  who  have  been 
baptized  into  the  name  of  hitn 

*  Who  robbed  the  grave  of  victory, 
And  took  the  sting  from  death. 


Aet.  m.— President  Day  on  the  WiU. 

There  are  no  two  things  in  nature  which  are  more  perfectly 
distinct  than  action  and  passion ;  the  one  necessarily  excludes 
the  other.  Thus,  if  an  effect  is  produced  in  anything,  by  the 
action  or  influence  of  something  else,  then  is  the  thing  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  wholly  passive  in  rc^rd  to  it 
The  effect  itself  is  called  passion  or  passiveness.  It  is  not  an 
act  of  that  in  which  it  is  produced;  it  is  an  effect  resulting 
wholly  from  that  which  produces  it  To  say  that  a  thing  acts, 
then,  is  to  saj*  that  it  is  not  passive,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
its  act  is  not  produced  by  the  action  or  influence  of  anything 
else.  To  suppose  that  an  act  is  so  produced  is  to  suppose 
that  it  is  not  an  act,  the  object  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  caused 
being  wholly  passive  in  regard  to  it. 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  follows  that  an  act  of  the 
mind  cannot  be  a  produced  effect ;  that  the  ideas  of  action 
and  passion,  of  cause  and  effect,  are  opposite  and  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other ;  and  hence  it  is  absurd  to  assert  that  the 
mind  may  be  caused  to  act,  or  that  a  volition  can  be  produced 
by  anything  acting  upon  the  mind.  TUfs  is  a  self  evident 
troth.  The  younger  Edwards  calls  for  proof  of  it;  but  the 
only  evidence  there  is  in  the  case  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  things  themselves,  as  they  must  appear  to  every 
mind  which  will  bestow  suitable  reflection  on  the  subject.  But 
as  he  held  the  affirmative,  maintaining  that  the  mind  is  caused 
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to  act,  it  would  haTO  been  well  for  him  to  have  famished 
proof  himself  before  he  called  for  it  from  the  opposite  party. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  it  were  self-evident  that  the  mind 
cannot  be  caused  to  act,  it  would  appear  so  to  all  men,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  that  a  truth  or  propo- 
sition cannot  be  said  to  be  self-evident  unless  it  carries  irresist- 
ible conviction  to  every  mind  to  which  it  is  proposed.  But 
this  does  not  follow.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Galileo  it  was 
universally  believed  by  mankind  that  if  a  body  were  set  in 
motion  it  would  run  down  of  itself,  though  it  should  meet 
with  no  resistance  whatever  in  its  progress.  But  that  great 
philosopher,  by  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  matter,  very 
clearly  saw  that  if  a  body  were  put  in  motion,  and  met  with 
no  resistance,  it  would  continue  to  move  on  in  a  right  line 
forever.  As  matter  is  inert,  so  he  saw  that  it  could  not  put 
itself  in  motion ;  and  if  put  in  motion  by  the  action  of  any- 
thing upon  it,  he  perceived  with  equal  clearness  that  it  could 
not  check  itself  in  its  career.  He  perceived  that  it  is  just  as 
impossible  for  passive,  inert  matter  to  change  its  state  from  mo- 
tion to  rest  as  it  is  for  it  to  change  its  state  from  rest  to  mo- 
tion. Thus,*  by  simply  reflecting  upon  the  nature  of  matter, 
as  that  which  cannot  act,  the  mind  of  Galileo  recognized  it  as 
a  self-evident  and  unquestionable  truth,  that  if  a  body  be  put 
in  motion,  and  there  is  nothing  to  impede  its  career,  it  will 
move  on  in  a  right  line  forever.  This  great  law  of  motion, 
first  recognized  by  Galileo,  and  afterward  adopted  by  all 
other  philosophers,  is  called  the  law  of  ineriiay  because  its 
truth  necessarily  results  from  the  fact  that  matter  is  essentially 
inert,  or  cannot  act. 

We  are  awaie  it  has  been  contended  by  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatiae^  that  the  law  of  motion  in  question  is 
not  a  necessary  or  self-evident  truth ;  and  the  reason  he  assigns 
is,  that  if  it  were  a  truth  of  this  nature,  it  would  havtf  been 
recognized  and  believed  by  all  men  before  the  time  of  Galileo. 
But  this  reason  is  not  good.  For  if  it  did  not  appear  self- 
evident  to  those  philosophers  who  lived  before  Galileo,  it  was 
because  they  did  not  bestow  sufficient  reflection  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  because  it  was  not  a  self-evident  truth.   All  men 
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had  seen  bodies  moving  only  in  a  resisting  mediam,  amid 
connteracting  inflaences ;  and  having  always  seen  them  ran 
down  in  such  a  mediam,  they  very  naturally  oonoladed  that  a 
body  pat  in  motion  wonld  ran  down  of  itself.  Yielding  to  an 
Ulnsion  of  the  senses,  instead  of  rising  above  it  by  a  sustained 
effort  of  reason  and  meditatioui  they  supposed  that  the  motion 
of  a  body  would  spend  itself  in  the  course  of  time,  and  so  come 
'  to  an  end  without  any  cause  of  its  extinction.  This  is  the 
reason  why  they  did  not  see,  what  must  have  appeared  to  be 
•  a  self-evident  trufii,  if  they  had  bestowed  sufficient  reflection 
upon  the  subject,  instead  of  being  swayed  by  an  illusion  of 
the  senses. 

Mr.  Whewell  admits  the  law  in  question  ^  be  a  truth ;  he 
only  denies  that  it  is  a  necessary  or  self-evident  truth.  Now, 
if  it  be  not  a  necessary  truth,  we  should  like  to  know  how  he 
has  ascertained  it  to  be  a  truth  at  all.  Has  any  man  ever  seen 
a  body  put  in  motion,  and  continue  to  move  on  in  a  right  line 
forever  t  Has  any  man  ever  ascertained  the  truth  of  this  law 
by  observation  and  experiment  t  It  is  evident,  that  if  it  be 
true  at  all,  it  must  be  a  necessary  truth.  Who  that  is  capable 
of  rising  above  the  associations  of  sense,  so  as  to  view  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  can  meditate  upon  this  subject, 
without  perceiving  that  the  law  of  inerUa  is  a  self-evident 
truth,  necessarily  arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  matter  t 

It  does  not  follow,  then,  that  a  truth  is  not  self  evident,  be- 
cause it  does  not  appear  so  to  all  men;  for  some  may  be 
blinded  to  the  truth  by  an  illusion  of  the  senses.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  necessitarian.  He  has  always  seen  the  motion  of 
body  produced  by  the  action  of  something  else ;  and  hence, 
confounding  the  activity  of  mind  with  the  motion  of  body, 
he  concludes  that  volition  is  produced  by  the  prior  action 
of  something  else.  All  that  he  needs  in  order  to  see  the  im- 
possibility of  such  a  thing,  is  severe  and  sustained  meditation. 
But  how  can  we  expect  this  from  him  t  Is  he  not  a  great 
reasoner,  rather  than  a  great  thinker  t  Does  he  not  display 
his  skill  in  drawing  logical  conclusions  from  the  illusions  of 
the  senses,  and  assumptions  founded  thereon,  rather  than  in 
laying  his  foundations  and  his  premises  aright,  in  the  immu* 
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table  depths  of  meditation  and  coneoioameee  t  We  may  ap- 
peal to  his  reasonj  and  he  will  fall  to  reasoning.  We  may  ask 
for  meditaUonj  and  he  will  give  us  logic.  Indeed,  he  wants 
that  severe  and  scrntinizing  observation  which  pierces  throngh 
all  the  illnsions  and  associaticHis  of  the  senses,  rising  to  a  con- 
templation of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  which  is  one 
of  the  peet  attributes  of  the  great  thinker. 

To  show  that  he  does  this,  we  shall  b^n  with  President 
Day.  No  other  necessitarian  has  made  so  formal  and  elabo- 
rate an  attempt^to  prove  that  the  mind  may  be  caused  to  act. 
He  nndertakes  to  answer  the  objection  which  has  been  urged 
against  the  scheme  of  moral  necessity,  that  it  confounds  action 
and  passion.  It  is  alleged,  that  a  volition  cannot  be  produced 
or  caused  by  the  action  or  influence  of  anything.  To  this 
President  Day  replies,  ^  these  are  terms  of  very  convenient 
ambiguity,  with  which  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  plausible  but 
fallacious  artoiment  The  word  passive  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  that  which  is  inactive.  With  this  meaning,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  the  opposite  of  everything  which  is  active.  To  say 
that  that  which  is  in  this  sense  passive,  is  at  the  same  time 
active,  is  to  assert  that  that  which  is  active  is  not  active.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  signification  of  the  term  passive  in  com- 
mon use.  It  is  very  frequently  used  to  express  the  relation  of 
an  effect  to  its  cause.'  (p.  159.) 

Now,  here  is  the  distinction,  but  is  it  not  without  a  differ- 
ence t  If  an  effect  is  produced,  is  it  not  passive  in  relation  to 
its  cause  t  This  is  not  denied.  Is  it  active,  then,  in  relation  to 
anything?  President  Day  says  it  is.  But  is  this  so  t  Is  not 
an  effect  which  is  wholly  produced  in  one  thing  by  the  action 
or  influence  of  another  wholly  passive?  Is  not  the  thing 
which,  according  to  the  supposition,  is  wholly  passive  to  the 
influence  acting  upon  it,  wholly  passive  ?  In  other  words,  is 
it  made  to  act?  Does  it  not  merely  suffer?  If  it  is  endued 
with  an  active  nature,  and  really  puts  forth  an  act,  is  not  this 
act  clearly  different  from  the  passive  impression  made  upon  it? 

One  would  certainly  suppose  so,  but  for  the  logic  of  the 
necessitarian.  Let  us  examine  this  logia  ^  The  term  passive,' 
says  President  Day,  ^  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  the 
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relation  of  an  effect  to  its  canse.  In  this  sense,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  inconsistent  with  activity  that  activity  may  be  the 
very  effect  which  is  prodnced.  A  thing  may  be  caused  to  be 
active.  A  cannon  shot  is  said  to  be  passive  with  respect  to 
the  charge  of  powder  which  impels  it  Bet  is  there  no 
activity  given  to  the  ball  t  Is  not  the  whirlwind  active  when 
it  tears  up  the  forest  t '  etc.,  etc  (p.  160.) 

Now,  ail  these  illnstrations  are  brought  to  show  that  the 
mind  may  be  cansed  to  act — that  it  may  be  passive  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cause  of  its  volition,  and  active  in  relation  to  the 
effect  of  its  volition.  A  more  striking  instance  could  not  be 
adduced  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  already  made, 
that  the  necessitarian  confounds  the  motion  of  body  with  the 
action  of  mind.  ^  A  thing  may  be  caused  to  act,'  says  Presi- 
dent Day.  But  how  does  he  show  thisf  By  showing  that  a 
thing  may  be  caused  to  move  I  ^  Is  no  aotvoity  given  to  the 
ball  I  Is  not  the  whirlwind  actwoe  when  it  tears  up  the  forest  t' 
And  so  he  goes  on,  leaving  the  light  of  re^n  and  of  con- 
edousness ;  now  rushing  into  the  darkness  of  the  whirlwind ; 
now  riding  ^  on  the  mountain  wave ;'  and  now  plunging  into 
the  depths  of  ^  volcanic  lava,'  all  the  time  in  quest  dT  light  re- 
specting the  phenomena  of  mind  1  We  could  have  wished 
him  to  stop  awhile,  in  the  impetuous  current  of  rhetoric,  and 
inform  us,  whether  he  really  considers  <  the  motion  of  a  ball ' 
as  the  same  thing  with  the  volition  of  the  mind.  If  he  does, 
then  he  may  suppose  that  his  illustrations  are  to  the  purpose, 
how  great  soever  may  be  his  mistake ;  but  if  he  supposes  tiiere 
is  a  real  difference  between  them,  how  can  he  even  pretend  to 
show  that  mind  may  be  caused  to  act  by  showing  that  body 
may  be  caused  to  move  t 

We  freely  admit  that  body  may  be  caused  to  move.  Body 
is  perfectly  passive  in  motion,  and  hence  its  motion  may  be 
caused.  But  the  mind  is  not  passive  in  volition,  and  henoe 
the  difference  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  an  error,  as  we  have 
already  said,  pervading  the  views  of  the  necessitarian,  that  he 
confounds  the  action  of  mind  with  the  motion  of  body.  Even 
Mr.  Locke,  who,  in  some  places,  has  recognized  the  essential 
difference  between  them,  has  frequently  confounded  them  in 
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his  reasoningB  and  illastrations.  Hence,  it  becomee  neceaBary 
to  bear  this  diBtinotioD  always  in  mind  in  the  ezaminationB  of 
their  writings.  It  shoald  be  rendered  perfectly  clear  to  our 
minds  by  meditation,  and  never  permitted  to  grow  dim 
through  forgetfolness.  This  is  indispensably  necessary  to  shot 
ont  the  illnsions  of  the  senses,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
clear  and  nnclonded  view  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Is  the  motion  of  body,  then,  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
the  action  of  mind  t  They  are  frequently  called  by  the  same 
name.  The  motion  of  mind,  and  the  action  of  body,  are  very 
common  modes  of  expression.  Body  is  said  to  act  when  it 
only  moves,  and  mind  is  said  to  move  when  it  really  acta. 
These  metaphors  and  supposed  analogies  are  intimately  and 
inseparably  interwoven  into  the  very  frame-work  of  our  lan- 
guage ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  them  in 
our  conceptions.  They  are  almost  as  subtle  as  the  great  ad- 
versary of  truth,  and,  therefore,  we  should  be  constantly  on 
the  watch  lest  we  should  be  deceived  or  misled  by  them. 

Let  us  look,  then^  at  these  things  just  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves. When  a  body  moves,  it  simply  passes  from  one  place 
to  another ;  and  when  the  mind  acts  or  chooses,  it  simply  pre- 
fers one  thing  to  another.  Here  there  is  no  real  identity  or 
sameness  of* nature.  The  body^ujf^^r^  a  change;  the  mind 
itself  acta.  The  one  is  pure  passion  or  passiveness;  the  other 
is  pure  action  —  the  very  opposite  of  passivity.  The  one  i^  a 
suffering^  and  the  other  is  a  doing.  There  are  no  two  things 
in  the  whole  range  of  nature  which  are  more  .perfectly  and 
essentially  distinct ;  and  he  who  confounds  them  in  his  reason- 
ings, as  philosophers  have  so  often  done,  can  never  arrive  at  a 
clear  perception  of  the  truth. 

President  Day,  if  he  intended  anything  to  the  purpose^ 
undertook  to  show  that  an  act  may  be  produced  in  mind,  in 
that  which  is  active,  by  the  action  or  influence  of  something 
else;  and  what  has  he  shown?  Why,  that  body  may  be 
caused  to  move  I  Let  a  case  be  produced  in  which  the  mind^ 
the  active  soul  of  man,  is  made  to  act ;  let  a  case  be  product 
in  which  a  volition  is  caused  to  exist  in  the  soul  of  man,  by 
the  action  or  influence  of  anything  whatever,  and  it  will  be 
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something  to  the  pnrpoBe :  but  what  does  it  signify  to  tell  ns, 
that  a  body,  that  that  which  is  wholly  and  essentially  passive 
in  its  natnre,  may  be  made  to  move,  or  sufer  a  change  of 
place  t  A  more  palpable  sophism  was  never  perpetrated ;  and 
that  snch  a  mind  shonld  have  reoonrse  to  snch  an  argument 
only  betrays  the  miserable  weakness  and  the  forlorn  hopele^- 
ness  of  the  canse  in  which  it  is  enlisted. 

Indeed,  the  learned  President  seems,  after  all,  to  be  at  least 
half  conscions  that  the  analogies  of  matter  can  throw  no  light 
on  the  phenomena  of  mind ;  and  that  what  he  has  so  elo- 
qnently  said  amonnts  to  jnst  nothing  at  all.  For  he  says,  ^  It 
may  be  objected  that  these  are  all  examples  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects, and  that  they  have  no  proper  application  to  mental 
activity.'  (p.  161.)  Yes,  truly,  this  is  the  very  objection  which 
we  shonld  nrge  against  all  the  fine  illustrations  of  President 
Day,  and  it  is  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  them.  It  is  the 
great  principle  of  the  inductive  study  of  mind,  that  its  phe- 
nomena can  be  understood  only  in  so  far  as  we  have  observed 
them  in  the  pure  light  of  consciouscess,  and  no  farther ;  they 
should  never  be  viewed  through  the  darkening  and  confound- 
ing analogies  of  matter. 

No  one,  that  we  know  of,  has  ever  denied  that  a  body  may 
be  caused  to  move ;  the  only  point  on  which  we  desire  to  be 
enlightened  is,  whether  the  mind  may  be  caused  to  act  To 
this  point  President  Day  next  directly  comes.  Leaving  ^  in- 
animate objects,'  he  says,  ^  take  the  case  of  deep  and  earnest 
thinking.  Is  there  no  activity  in  this  t  And  is  it  without  a 
cause  t  When  reading  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
demonstrations  of  Newton,  are  our  minds  wholly  inactive ;  or, 
if  they  think  intensely,  have  our  thoughts  no  dependence  on 
the  book  before  us  t  (p.  161.)  Truly,  there  is  activity  in  this, 
in  our  ^  deep^and  earnest  thinking ' ;  but  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  activity  t  Does  the  book  before  us  cause  us  to  think  t 
This  is  the  point  at  which  the  argument  of  the  author  is 
driving,  and  to  which  it  should  come  if  it  would  be  to  the 
purpose,  and  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  like  to  speak  it  out  right 
manfully ;  and  hence,  instead  of  saying  that  the  book  causes 
us  to  think,  he  chooses  to  say  that  our  thoughts  have  a  de- 
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pendenoe  on  the  book.  It  is  Irae,  thftt  no  man  can  read  a 
book  nnlesB  he  has  it  to  read ;  and,  oonseqnently,  his  tiionghts 
in  reading  the  book  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  poBseerion 
of  it  Bnt  Btill,  the  poeaesaion  of  a  book  is  the  eanditiony  and 
not  the  causey  of  his  reading  it  The  canse  of  a  thing,  and 
tbe  indispensable  condition  of  it,  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other ;  and  the  argnment  of  Day,  in  confounding  them, 
has  presented  us  with  another  sophism. 

The  ideas  of  a  condition  and  of  a  cause,  though  so  different 
in  themselves,  are  always  blended  together  by  necessitarians ; 
and  hence  the  confusion  into  which  they  run.  Edwards  has 
united  them,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  term  cause,  and  then 
employed  this  term  to  signify  the  one  or  the  other,  at  hia 
pleasure.  The  word  ^  dependence '  is  the  favorite  of  President 
Day ;  and  he  uses  it  with  fully  as  much  vagueness  and  vac- 
illation of  meaning  as  Edwards  does  the  term  cause.  He  haa 
undertaken  to  show  us  that  the  mind  may  be  (^U9cd  to  act ; 
and  he  has  shown  us,  that  a  particular  class  of  thoughts  can 
not  come  into  existence,  except  upon  a  particular  condition  I 
This  is  not  to  reason,  but  to  slip  and  to  slide  fit>m  one  mean- 
ing of  an  ambiguous  word  to  another. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  mind  cannot  be  caused  to  act. 
President  Day  must  have  known  in  what  sense  the  term  cause 
is  used  in  this  proposition.  He  must  have  known  that  no  one 
meant  to  assert,  that  there  are  no  conditions  or  antscedenta 
on  which  the  action  of  the  mind  depends.  There  is  not  an 
advocate  of  free-agency  in  the  universe  who  will  contend  that 
the  mind  can  choose  a  thing,  unless  there  is  a  thing  to  be- 
chdsen ;  or,  to  take  his  own  illustration,  can  read  a  book  un 
less  there  is  a  book  to  be.  read.  The  question  is  not,  whether 
there  are  conditions^  without  the  existence  of  which  the  mind 
cannot  act ;  this  no  one  denies ;  but  whether  there  is,  or  can 
be,  a  real  and  efficient  cause  of  the  mind's  action  t  The  point 
in  dispute  relates  not  to  the  mere  fact  of  dependence,  but  to  tiie 
nature  of  that  dependence.  The  question  is,  can  the  mind  be 
efficiently  ca/used  to  act  t  This  being  the  question,  what  doee 
it  signify  to  tell  us,  that  it  cannot  read  a  book  unless  it  has  a 
book  to  read  t    Or  what  do^  it  signify  to  tell  us,  that  a  body 
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may  be  eansed  to  move  t  Theee  are  mere  irrelevancies ;  they 
fitll  short  of  the  point  in  dispute ;  and  they  only  seem  to  reach 
it  by  means  of  a  very  ^  convenient  ambiguity'  of  words. 

But  still  it  may  be  said,  that  although  a  body  is  passive  in 
motion  it  may  act  upon  other  bodies,  and  thereby  communi- 
cate motion  to  them.  This  is  the  ground  taken  by  President 
Day.  ^  The  very  same  thing/  says  he,  ^  may  be  both  cause 
and  effect.  The  mountain  wave,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
wind,  may  be  the  cause  which  buries  the  ship  in  the  ocean.' 
(p.  160.)  We  are  aware,  that  one  body  is  frequently  said  to 
ad  upon  another ;  but  l^is  word  action,  as  President  Day  has 
well  said,  is  a  term  ^  of  very  convenient  ambiguity,  with  which 
it  is  easy  to  construct  a  plausible  but  fallacious  argument' 
(p.  169.)  The  only  cause  in  every  case  of  motion  is,  thsX  forosy 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  acts  upon  the  body  moved,  and 
puts  it  in  motion.  All  the  rest  is  pure  passion  or  passiveness. 
The  motion  of  the  body  is  not -action ;  it  is  the  most  pure  pas- 
sion of  which  the  mind  can  form  a  conception.  If  a  body  in 
motion  is  said  to  act  upon  another,  this  is  but  a  metaphor ; 
there  is  no  real  action  in  the  case.  Indeed,  if  a  body  be  put 
in  motion,  and  meets  with  no  resistance,  it  will  move  on  in 
a  right  line  forever  —  and  why  t  Just  because  of  its  iMfiia — 
of  its  inherent  destitution  of  a  power  to  act.  As  a  mathema- 
tician, President  Day  certainly  knew  all  this ;  but  be  seems  to 
have  forgotten  it  all  in  his  eagerness  to  support  the  cause  of 
moral  necessity. 

He  saw  that  motion  is  frequently  called  action ;  he  saw  that 
one  body  is  sometimes  said  to  act  upon  another ;  and  this  was 
sufficient  for  his  purpose.  He  did  not  reflect  upon  the  natures 
of  motion  and  of  volition,  as  they  are  in  themselves ;  he  views 
them  through  the  medium  of  an  ambiguous  phraseology.  Nor 
did  he  reflect,  that  if  motion  is  communicated  from  one  body 
to  another,  this  is  not  because  one  body  really  acts  upon 
another,  but  because  it  is  impossible  for  two  bodies  to  occupy 
the  same  place  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  did  not  reflect, 
that  if  motion  is  communicated  from  one  body  to  anotiier,  this 
does  not  arise  from  the  activity,  but  from  the  impenetrability 
of  matter.    In  short,  he  did  not  reflect  that  there  is  no  state 
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or  phenomenon  of  matter,  whatever  may  be  its  name,  that  at 
all  reeembles  the  state  of  mind  which  we  call  action  or  voli- 
tion, or  else  he  wonld  have  seen  that  all  his  illustrations 
drawn  from  material  objects  can  throw  no  light  on  the  point 
in  controversy. 

We  find  the  same  confnsion  of  things  in  the  works  of  the 
Edwardses.  We  do  not  at  all  confound  action  and  passion, 
President  Edwards  contends,  by  snpposing  that  acts  of  the 
sonl  are  eflccts,  wherein  the  sonl  is  the  object  of  something 
acting  npon  and  inflaencing  it.  (p.  203.)  And  again,  ^  It  is 
no  more  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  action  may  be  the 
effect  of  some  other  cause  beside  the  agent,  or  being  that  acts, 
than  to  «uppose*that  life  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause 
beside  the  being  that  lives.'  (p.  203.)  The  younger  Edwards 
also  asserts,  that  ^  to  say  that  an  agent  that  is  acted  upon  can 
not  act,  is  as  groundless  as  to  say,  that  a  body  acted  upon  can 
not  move.'  (p.  131.)  We  might  adduce  many  similar  pas- 
sages, but  these  are  sufficient.  What  do  they  prove  t  If  they 
are  anything  to  the  purpose,  they  are  only  so  by  confounding 
motion  with  volition,  passion  with  action. 

No  one  would  pretend  to  deny  that  thd  mind  may  be,  and 
is,  caused  to  exist,  or  that  the  agent  may  be  caused  to  live. 
In  r^ard  to  our  being  and  living  we  are  perfectly  passive ; 
and  hence  we  admit  that  we  may  be  caused  to  exist  and  live. 
lAm/ng  and  heing  are  not  acting.  We  are  not  passive  in  re- 
gard to  volition ;  this  is  an  act  of  the  mind  itself.  The  above 
assertions  only  overlook  the  slight  circumstances  that  being 
and  doing  are  two  different  things ;  that  motion  is  not  voli- 
tion, that  passion  is  not  action.  This,  strange  confusion  of 
things  is  very  common  in  the  writings  of  the  Edwardses,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  all  other  necessitarians. 

Edwards  held  volition  to  be  a  produced  effect  This  identi- 
fies a  passive  impression  made  upon  the  mind,  with  an  act  of 
the  mind  itself.  In  order  to  escape  this  difficulty,  Edwards 
was' bound  to  show  that  action  and  passion  are  not  opposite  in 
their  natures.  ^  Action,  when  properly  set  in  opposition  to 
passion  or  passiveness,'  says  he,  ^  is  no  real  existence ;  it  is  not 
the  same  witii  an  action^  but  is  a  mere  relation.'    And  again. 
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*  Action  and  passion  are  not  two  contrary  natures;'  when 
placed  in  opposition  they  are  only  contrary  relations.  The 
same  ground  is  taken  by  President  Day.  ^  Are  not  cause  and 
effect,'  says  he,  ^  opposite  in  their  natures  t  They  are  opposite 
relations,  but  not  always  opposite  things.'  They  contend  that 
an  object  may  be  passive  in  relation  to  one  thing,  and  active 
in  relation  to  another ;  that  a  volition  may  be  passive  in  rela- 
tion to  its  producing  cause,  and  yet  active  in  relation  to  its 
produced  effect 

Now,  this  is  not  true.  An  act  is  opposite  in  its  nature  to  a 
passive  impression  made  upon  the  mind.  This  every  man  may 
dearly  see  by  suitable  reflection,  if  he  will  not  blind  himself 
to  the  truth,  as  the  necessitarian  always  does,  by  false  analo- 
gies drawn  from  the  world  of  matter  and  the  phenomena  of 
motion.  We  have  seen  how  President  Day  has  attempted  to 
show,  that  an  object  may  be  passive  in  relation  to  one  thing, 
and  yet  active  in  relation  to  another ;  and  that  in  all  these 
attempts  he  has  confounded  the  motion  of  body  with  the  action 
or  choice  of  mind.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  illustrations 
adduced  to  throw  lighten  this  subject  are  fallacious.  Let  this 
subject  be  studied  in  the  light  of  consciousness,  not  through 
the  darkening  and  confounding  medium  of  false  analogies,  and 
we  may  safely  anticipate  a  verdict  in  our  favor.  For  who  that 
will  closely  and  steadily  reflect  upon  an  action  of  the  mind 
does  not  perceive  that  it  is  different,  in  nature  and  in  kind, 
from  a  passive  impression  made  upon  the  mind  from  without  t 
We  do  not  say  action,  which  President  Edwards  seems  to  think 
does  not  signify  anything  positive,  such  as  an  aoiianj  when  it 
is  set  in  opposition  to  passion ;  but  we  say  that  an  action  itself 
is  opposite  in  its  nature  to  passion — to  a  produced  effect 

President  Edwards  cannot  escape  the  absurdity  of  his  doc- 
trine by  alleging,  that  when  action  and  passion  are  set  in 
opposition,  they  do  not  signify  opposite  natures,  but  only  oppo- 
site relations.  For  he  has  confounded  an  act  of  the  mind  with 
ajHUsive  impression  made  thereon  ;  and  these  things  are  oppo- 
site in  their  natures,  whether  he  is  pleased  to  say  that  action 
and  passion  are  opposite  naivres  or  not 

This  position  may  be  easily  established.    ^  I  humbly  con- 
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ceive,'  Bays  he,  ^  that  the  affections  of  the  sonl  are  not  properly 
distingnished  from  the  will,  as  though  they  were  two  faculties 
in  the  sonl.'  .  .  •  ^  The  affections  are  no  other  than  the 
more  yigorons  and  sensible  exercises  of  the  inclination  and 
will  of  the  sonl.'  These  passages  are  referred  to  by  President 
Day  to  prove  that  Edwards  regarded  onr  ^  emotions  or  affec- 
tions as  acts  of  the  wilK'  (p.  89.)  Having  confonnded  the  will 
and  the  sensibility,  it  became  exceedingly  easy  for  Edwards  to 
show  that  a  volition  may  be  prodnced  or  caused ;  all  that  he 
had  to  do  was  to  show  that  an  emotion  may  be  produced, 
which  is  the  same  thing  with  an  act  of  the  will  or  a  volition. 
It  is  upon  this  confusion  of  things,  that  his  whole  system  rests ; 
for  if  the  sensibility  is  different  from  the  will,  as  most  persons 
at  the  present  day  will  admit  it  is,  then  to  excite  an  emotion, 
or  to  make  a  passive  impression  upon  the  sensibility,  is  very 
different  from  producing  a  volition. 

Edwards  has  taken  great  pains  with  the  superstructure  of 
his  system,  while  he  has  left  its  foundations  without  support. 
He  has  not  shown,  nor  can  any  man  show,  that  the  sensibility 
and  the  will  are  one  and  the  same  faculty  of  the  soul.  He 
assumes  that  an  emotion  is  an  act  of  the  will,  and  then  proceeds 
to  build  upon  it,  and  to  argue  from  it,  as  if  it  were  a  clear  and 
unquestionable  truth.  Thus,  he  repeatedly  says,  that  what- 
ever pleases  us  most,  or  excites  the  most  agreeable  sensation, 
is  that  which  *  operates  to  induce  a  volition  ; '  and  to  say  other* 
wise  is  to  assert  that  that  which  pleases  us  most  does  not 
please  us  most  Such  assertions  (and  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  adduce  many  such)  clearly  identify  a  sense  of  the 
most  agreeable,  or  the  most  pleasing  emotion,  with  an  act  of 
the  will.  His  definition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  laid  the 
foundation  for  this,  and  his  arguments  are  based  upon  it.  The 
passive  impression,  or  the  sensation  produced,  is,  according  to 
Edwards,  a  volition  I  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  could  conceive 
of  an  action  of  the  mind  as  heing  produced.  The  wonder  is, 
how  he  could  conceive  of  it  aa  being  an  action  at  all. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  a  feeling  or  an  emotion  is  pro- 
duced by  an  object  in  view  of  the  mind.  It  will  follow,  that 
the  mind  is  passive  in  feeling,  or  in  experiencing  emotion. 
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We  are  consoions  of  such  feeling  or  emotion,  and  hence  we 
infer,  that  we  are  susceptible  of  feeling  or  emotion.  This 
susceptibility  we  call  the  sensibility,  the  heart,  the  affections} 
etc.  But  there  is  another  phenomenon  of  our  nature,  which  is 
perfectly  distinct  in  nature  and  in  kind  from  an  emotion  or  a 
feeling.  We  are  conscious  of  a  volition  or  choice ;  and  hence 
we  infer  that  we  have  a  power  of  acting,  or  putting  forth  voli- 
tion.   This  power  we  call  the  will. 

Now,  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  these  two  faculties  of  the 
soul,  the  sensibility  and  the  will,  are  entirely  different  from 
each  other ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  evidence 
going  to  show  that  the  faculties  themselves  are  one  and  the 
same.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  compelled  by  a  fundamental 
law  of  belief,  to  regard  the  susceptibility  of  our  nature,  by 
which  we  feel,  as  different  from  that  power  of  the  soul  by 
which  we  act  or  put  forth  volitions.  The  only  reason  we  have 
for  saying  that  matter  is  different  from  mind,  is  that  its  mani- 
festations or  phenomena  are  different ;  and  we  have  a  similar 
reason  for  asserting  that  the  emotive  part  of  our  nature,  or 
the  sensibility,  is  distinct  from  the  will.  And  yet,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  President  Edwards  has  expressly  denied  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  these  two  faculties  of  the  soul.  It 
is  in  this  confusion  of  things,  in  this  false  psychology,  that  he 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  his  system. 

If  President  Edwards  be  right,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
younger  Edwards  should  so  often  assert,  that  it  is  no  more  ab- 
surd to  say  that  volition  may  be  caused  than  it  is  to  say,  that 
feeling  or  emotion  may  be  caused.  For,  if  the  doctrine  in 
question  be  true,  a  volition  is  an  emotion  or  feeling ;  and  to 
produce  the  one  is  to  produce  the  other.  How  short  and 
easy  has  the  path  of  the  necessitarian  been  made  by  a  conve- 
nient definition. 

If  we  only  bear  the  distinction  between  the  sensibility  and 
the  will  in  mind,  it  will  be  exceedingly  easy  to  see  through  the 
cloudy  sophistications  of  the  necessitarian.  ^  How  does  it  ap- 
pear to  be  a  fact^^  asks  President  Day,  ^  that  the  will  cannot 
act  when  it  is  acted  upon  t '  We  reply,  that  the  will  is  not 
acted  upon  at  all ;  that  passive  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
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sensibility,  and  not  upon  the  wilL    This  is  a  fact  which  the 
necessitarian  always  overlooks. 

Again,  the  same  object  may  be  both  passive  and  active — 
passive  with  respect  to  one  thing,  and  active  with  respect  to 
another.  Thus,  says  President  Day,  ^  The  axe  is  passive  with 
respect  to  the  hand  which  moves  it ;  but  active  with  respect 
to  the  object  which  it  strikes.  The  cricket  clnb  is  passive  in 
receiving  motion  from  the  hand  of  the  player;  it  is  active  in 
oomimmicating  motion  to  the  ball.'  The  fallacy  of  all  snch 
illustrations,  in  confounding  motion  and  action,  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  we  intend  to  say  nothing  more  in  relation 
to  this  point  But  there  is  another  less  palpable  fallacy  in 
them. 

How  are  such  illustrations  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
phenomena  of  volition  t  Is  it  meant,  that  volition  itself  is 
passive  in  relation  to  one  thing,  and  active  in  relation  to 
another  t  If  so,  we  reply,  it  is  absurd  to  affirm  that  volition, 
or  an  act,  is  passive  in  relation  to  anything  t  Is  it  meant, 
that  not  volition  itself,  but  the  will,  is  passive  to  that  which 
acts  upon  it,  while  it  is  active  in  relation  to  its  effect  t  If  so, 
we  contend  that  the  will  is  not  acted  upon  at  all ;  that  the 
passive  impression  is  made  upon  the  sensibility,  and  not  upon 
the  will.  Is  it  supposed,  that  it  is  neither  the  volition  nor  the 
will,  which  is  both  active  and  passive  at  the  same  time,  but 
that  it  is  the  mind  t  This  may  be  very  true.  The  mind  may 
be  passive,  if  you  please,  in  relation  to  that  which  acts  upon 
its  sensibility,  while  it  is  active  in  volition  ;  but  how  does  this 
prove  the  doctrine,  that  an  act  may  be  produced  by  something 
else  acting  upon  the  will  t  How  does  this  show  that  action 
and  passion  are  not  confounded,  in  supposing  that  an  act  is 
caused  t  The  passive  impression,  the  state  of  the  sensibility, 
is  produced ;  but  this  is  not  a  volition.  The  passive  impres- 
sion exists  in  the  sensibility ;  the  volition  exists  in  the  will. 
The  first  is  a  produced  effect ;  the  last  is  an  act  of  the  mind. 
And  the  only  way  in  which  this  act  of  the  mind  itself  has 
been  linked  with  that  which  acts  upon  the  mind,  as  an  effect 
is  linked  with  its  eause,  has  been  by  confounding  the  sensibil- 
Uy  with  the  vnll ;  and  the  light  of  this  distinction  is  no  sooner 
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held  up,  than  we  see  that  a  very  important  link  is  wanting  in 
the  chain  of  the  necessitarian's  logic.  Let  this  light  be  carried 
aronnd  through  all  the  dark  comers  of  his  system,  and  through 
all  its  dark  labyrinths  of  words ; .  and  many  a  lurking  sophism 
will  be  detected  and  brought  out  from  its  unsuspecting  hidings 
place. 

When  it  is  said,  that  the  same  thing  may  be  active  and  pas- 
sive, this  remark  should  be  understood  with  reference  to  the 
mind  itself.  The  language  of  the  necessitarian,  we  are  aware, 
sometimes  points  to  the  volition  itself,  and  sometimes  to  the 
will ;  but  we  should  always  understand  him  as  referring  to  the 
mind.  This  is  conceded  by  the  necessitarian.  Hence,  when 
he  says,  that  the  same  thing  may  be  both  active  and  passive, 
he  must  be  understood  as  applying;  this  proposition  to  the 
mind  itself,  and  not  to  the  wiU  or  to  volition.  It  is  the  mind 
that  acts ;  and  hence  the  mind  must  be  also  passive,  or  we 
cannot  say  that  the  same  thing  may  be  both  active  and  passive. 

The  mind,  then,  it  may  be  said,  is  both  active  and  passive  at 
the  same  time.  But  it  is  passive  in  regard  to  its  emotions  and 
feelings ;  and  hence,  if  you  please,  these  may  be  produced. 
It  is  active  in  regard  to  its  volitions,  or  rather  in  its  volitions; 
and  hence  these  cannot  be  produced  by  the  action  of  anything 
upon  the  mind.  To  show  that  they  can,  the  necessitarian,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  confounded  a  passive  impression  with  an 
active  volition.  If  these  be  distinct,  as  they  most  clearly  are, 
the  necessitarian  can  make  his  point  good  only  by  showing 
that  the  passive  impression  made  upon  the  mind  is  connected 
with  the  volition  of  the  mind,  as  a  producing  cause  is  con- 
nected with  its  effect  But  this  he  has  not  shown ;  and  hence 
his  whole  system  rests  upon  gratuitous  and  unfounded  assump- 
tions. I  say  his  whole  system ;  for  if  the  mind  cannot  be 
caused  to  act,  if  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  produced  action,  it 
is  not  true,  that  an  action  or  volition  does  or  can  result  from 
the  necessitating  action  or  influence  of  motives. 
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Abt.  IV.—  WUkee— Sheridan— Fax.  By  W.  F.  Rii  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Oo.  (Reprint  from  London  Edition. 
1874.) 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  three  monographs  on  the  indi- 
Tidnals  named.  A  work  of  this  kind,  when  well  executed,  is 
a  desideratum.  Books  are  multipled  so  fast  that  information 
must  be  condensed  for  us. .  The  reading  public  has  not  the 
time  to  learn  the  details  of  different  historical  periods  from 
original  sources,  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  books 
like  this,  which,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  (he  leading  characters  of 
a  particular  age,  present  us  with  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  are  always  welcome.  To  those  who 
do  not  read  original  works  they  supply  information  in  an  at- 
tractive form,  while  to  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
the  times  to  which  they  relate  they  recall  half-forgotten  mem- 
ories, and  serve  ite  books  of  ready  reference. 

Such  works,  however,  while  the  details  they  give  are  fall, 
must  avoid  the  fault  alluded  to  by  Yoltaire,  of  trying  to  say 
everything  there  is  to  be  said  on  a  subject  Moreover,  the 
author,  barring  his  political  predilections,  that  natural  biaa  for 
which  allowance  must  always  be  made,  should  be  strictly  im- 
partial—  should  nothing  extenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice.  Tried  by  these  canons,  the  book  before  us  is  well 
worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 

With  regard  to  Sheridan  and  Fox  the  author  has  added 
noUiing  to  our  stock  of  information  ;  he  has  epitomissed  the 
leading  events  of  their  lives,  and  presented  us  with  facts  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar.  In  rescard  to  Wilkes,  however, 
the  case  is  different  There'is  no  readable  life  of  him,  and  Mr. 
Bae  supplies  us  with  information  not  easily  accessible,  while 
the  vie^  he  takes  of  his  character  is  somewhat  new.  This 
part  of  the  book,  if  not  the  best,  is  certainly  the  most  notice- 
able, and  for  that  reason  claims  most  of  our  attention. 

The  current  idea  of  '  Ugly  Jack  Wilkes '  is  that  of  a  popu- 
lar demagogue,  passing  most  of  his  time  in  relating  obscene 
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fitories  of  his  ntimeronB  amonrs,  or  cracking  jests  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  occasionally,  by  way  of  more  serions  diversion, 
writing  ontrageons  libels  on  political  opponents,  and  stirring 
up  the  rabble  of  London  to  open  violations  of  law  and  order. 
Mr.  Rae  does  not  undertake  to  whitewash  his  hero  after  the 
approved  modem  cnstom,  bnt  the  case  he  makes  ont  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  above  stated  is  a  strong  one.  His  own 
opinion  is  summed  np  at  pp.  124  and  189. 

^  To  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  Wilkes,  because  others  have 
reviled  him,  wpuld  be  a  piece  of  absurdity  not  unprecedented, 
yet  wholly  inexcusable.  He  was  neither  a  perfect  man  nor  a 
perfect  monster.  ....  Granting  it  to  be  true,  as  his 
traducers  allege,  that  in  professing  attachment  to  liberty  he 
was  but  acting  a  part,  it  is  undeniable  that  his  part  was  a 
most  useful  one,  and  that  his  performance  has  proved  his 
country's  gain.' 

Accused  of  being  a  mere  political  adventurer,  his  primary 
object,  Notoriety,  and  his  end,  self  interest ;  still  the  means 
which  he  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  that  end  was  the  per- 
sistent, uncompromising,  and  indomitable  advocacy  of  many 
of  the  dearest  principles  of  English  ireedom,  and  for  that  rea- 
eon  the  story  of  his  long  stru|i^le  with  the  supporters  of  high 
prerogative  belongs  to  English  constitutional  history. 

John  Wilkes  made  his  first  appearance  in  Parliament  in 
1757,  at  the  outbreak  of  what  is  called  in  Europe  the  '  Seven 
Years','  and  by  us,  the  <  Old  Trench,'  War.  This  war  was 
oniversal,  and  England  waged  battle  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  In  Westphalia,  in  the  Low  Oountries,  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  on  the  coasts  of  France,  her  armies  were  engaged 
with  varying  success,  but  with  brilliant  valor.  Amid  the  pes- 
tilential vapors  of  an  African  jungle  a  British  fleet  crossed 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  wrested  Fort  St 
Louis  from  the  French,  while  amid  the  balsamic  odors  of  Cana- 
dian pines  Wolfe  fell  victorious  on  the  plains  of  Abraham.  In 
the  sultry  empire  of  the  great  Mogul,  Bobert  Chve  shattered  the 
power  of  Sarajah  Dowlah,  in  the  battle  of  Plassey ;  while, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  heroic  Lalley,  the  lilies  of  France 
were  torn  from  tiie  walls  of  Pondicherry.  In  the  West  Indies 
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island  after  island  was  captured  by  the  British  Navy,  while 
the  British  Army  stormed  the  breach  at  Moro  Castle,  and 
planted  the  banner  of  St.  George  in  the  Capital  of  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles.  Far  away  at  the  antipodes,  Manilla  was 
wrested  from  the  Spaniard  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which 
swarthy  Malays  flung  themselves  against  the  iron  battalions 
of  England,  and  died  like  wild  beasts  gnawing  the  very  bay- 
onets with  their  teeth.  Every  conrier  that  arrived  at  St. 
James  brought  news  of  some  brilliant  achievement — victories 
won,  fortresses  taken,  provinces  acquired. 

A  series  of  feats  of  tiiis  kind  is  well  fitted  to  gild  the  pill  of 
arbitrary  power  when  about  to  be  administered  by  a  ruler. 
George  III,  who  ascended  the  throne  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  resolved  to  administer  this  pill  to  the  English  nation, 
and  he  undertook  to  administer  it  without  the  gilding.  Dis- 
missing the  elder  Pitt,  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  war,  he 
directed  his  first  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  that,  too,  by 
giving  up  most  of  the  conquests  it  had  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  England. 

There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  views  of  the  King  were 
those  attributed  to  him  by  Burke  in  1770.  He  was  English 
bom ;  he  felt  secure  of  his  throne ;  he  resolved  to  cast  off  the 
leading  strings  of  the  great  Whig  party,  which  had  directed 
and  supported  his  predecessors ;  he  determined  to  be  a  king  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  choose  only  such  ministers  as 
were  pleasing  to  himself,  whether  they  could  command  a  ma- 
jority in  Parliament  or  not.  To  carry  out  these  views  he 
made  a  most  unfortunate  choice  of  a  Premier,  in  Uie  Earl  of 
Bute,  who  was  hated  by  some  as  a  tory,  by  some  as  a  favorite, 
and  by  all  as  a  Scot  This  campaign  against  the  liberties  of 
England,  and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  delib- 
erately planned,  and  obstinately  persisted  in,  was  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  English  nation  than  its  foreign  wars.  The 
leaders  of  that  gallant  band  who,  almost  always  in  the  minor- 
ity, contended  during  this  whole  reign  against  the  indomitable 
obstinacy  of  the  King,  who  possessed  all  the  courage  and 
tenacity  of  his  race,  are  very  dear  to  the  lovers  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  for  that  reason 
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their  lives  will  alwajs  be  pernsed  with  interest  by  American 
readers. 

^  Among  the  earlier  critics  and  opponents  of  the  King's 
policy,  the  most  pointed  and  vimlent,  persistent  and  auda- 
cious, the  most  sorely  tried,  and,  in  the  end,  the  most  snccess- 
fol,  was  John  Wilkes.'    (p.  6.) 

Our  space  will  not  allow  ns  to  follow  the  details  of  his 
career  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Rae's  book ;  we  can  but  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  his  more  prominent  services  in  the  cause  of 
popular  rights. 

Freedom  of  opinion  (free  speech,  free  press)  is  the  greatest 
of  all  liberties,  and  generally  the  last  acquired.  At  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  liberty  of  the  press  was  theoretically 
established  in  England,  but  practically  the  undefined  state  of 
the  law  of  libel,  shackled  free  discussion.  To  speak  ill  of 
government  was  a  crime  —  censure  of  ministers  was  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  King  himself.  During  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
kings  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  no  marked  advance  was 
made.  The  press,  although  it  used  more  license,  was  a  mere 
tool  of  party.  Grub-street  writers  were  hired  by  political 
leaders,  to  blacken  in  wretched  pamphlets  the  characters  of 
political  opponents.  The  accession  of  George  III  witnessed 
a  great  awakening  in  the  press,  a  vast  increase  in  its  power. 
It  Was  about  to  rise  above  party,  and  become  a  great  popular 
force — a  fourth  estate  in  the  kingdom. 

At  this  period  Wilkes  appeared  as  a  newspaper  writer.  He 
started  the  celebrated  Jforth  Briton^  in  opposition  to  the 
BrUanj  a  government  periodical  edited  by  Dr.  Smollett  In 
this  publication  appeared  for  the  first  time  the  full  names  of 
public  characters,  who  had  been  formerly  designated  by  ini- 
tials. In  the  opening  sentence  of  the  first  number  the  key- 
note is  struck.  ^  The  Uberty  of  the  press  is  the  birth-right  of  a 
Briton,  and  is  justly  esteemed  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the 
liberties  of  this  country.' 

Forty-four  numbers  were  published,  but  without  any  prose- 
cution for  libel  being  brought  against  the  author,  though  they 
contained  sufficient  ground  of  action  and  turned  the  govern- 
ment into  ridicule.     The  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Bute 
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caused  the  publication  to  beBuspended.  Findinii;,  however,  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  prepared  by  the  Grenville  ministry, 
proof  that,  though  the  favorite  had  resigned,  he  was  still  in 
power,  Wilkes  issued,  on  April  28, 1768,  the  celebrated  No. 
45,  of  the  North  Briton.  , 

We,  who  in  the  present  age  read  the  article,  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover  what  it  contains  which  could  have  caused  so  bitter 
and  persistent  a  persecution  of  its  author.  ^  The  truth  is,  that  ' 
Wilkes  was  prosecuted  not  so  much  on  account  of  No.  45, 
.  •  .  but  because  it  was  accounted  intolerable  that  free- 
dom of  discussion  in  print  should  be  claimed  and  exercised 
by  a  declared  opponent  of  the  ministry  of  the  day.  Xp-  ^^•) 

All  the  influence  of  the  government  was  employed  to  crush 
him,  and  here  commenced  the  memorable  struggle  which  he 
carried  on  with  dogged  resolution  till  he  finally  triumphed,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  triumphed  with  him.  The  step  was  the 
issue  of  a  general  warrant  by  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  tiie  Secre- 
taries of  State,  directing  four  messengers,  taking  with  them 
a  constable  to  search  for  and  seize  the  authors,  publishers,  and 
printers  of  No.  45,  together  with  their  papers.  No  sworn 
evidence  of  crime  had  been  offered,  no  one  was  natned  in  this 
dread  instrument.  Armed  with  this  roving  commission,  the 
messengers  held  in  their  hands  the  liberty  of  every  English 
citizen.  Forty-nine  persons  were  arrested  under  it,  many  of 
them  as  innocent  of  any  connection  with  No.  45  as  was  Lord 
Halifax  himself.  It  was  an  exercise  of  prerogative  as  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  constitutional  freedom  as  any  of  the  acts  of 
the  Star  Chamber.  When  Wilkes  read  it  upon  his  seizure,  he, 
wiser  than  the  crown  lawyers,  declared  it  to  be  ^  a  ridiculous 
warrant  against  the  whole  English  nation.'  Wilkes  was 
gifted  by  nature  with  an  unusual  amount  of  firmness  and 
intrepidity,  and  these  qualities  were  exhibited  to  perfection 
when  he  was  brought  before  Lord  Halifax,  prior  to  his  com- 
mitment to  the  Tower,  of  which  interview  Mr.  Rae  givee  a 
hitherto  unpublished  version.  He  was  released  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  oorpue^  on  the  ground  that  his  arrest  was  a  violation  of 
privilege  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  Not  content,  however, 
with  his  own  release,  he  attacked  the  general  warrant  as  an 
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tmlawfnl  exercise  of  prerogative.  Suits  were  brought  by  him- 
Belf  and  the  arrested  printers,  in  which,  after  manjMelajSi 
Lord  Halifax  was  laid  in  damages  for  £4,000,  while  the 
printers  recovered  snms  varying  from  £5  to  £200.  This  high- 
handed proceeding  cost  the  Government  £100,Q00  before  its 
termination. 

Meanwhile  great  exertions  were  made  in  Parliament  to  have 
general  warrants  declared  nnconstitntional,  and  all  the  force 
of  government  was  exerted  to  defeat  the  motion.  The  great 
debate  in  1765  on  this  qnestion  was  protracted  for  two  nights, 
the  honse  sitting  on  one  of  them  for  seventeen  successive 
hours  without  adjourning.  The  party  whips  used  superhu- 
man exertions  to  marshal  their  forces ;  '  and  the  spectacle  of 
the  sick  and  halt,  swathed  in  flannels,  encumbering  the  floor, 
reminded  the  not  too  reverent  Walpole  of  the  inspired  account 
of  the  pool  of  Bethesda.'  The  ministry  succeeded  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fourteen  in  forcing  an  adjoamment,  but  the  next 
year  the  motion  was  carried.  It  was  then  unnecessary,  both 
Chief  Justice  Pratt  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Lord  Mansfield 
in  the  King's  Bench,  had  declared  general  warrants  ^  uncon- 
stitutional, illegal,  and  absolutely  void.' 

To  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Wilkes,  and  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  proclaimed  his  wrongs,  is  due  the  rendering 
of  this  decision  at  that  time.  Charles  Townshend,  no  friend 
of  Wilkes,  acknowledged  that  h^  had  done  some  good :  ^  he 
had  stopped  a  growing  evil.  Nobody  could  think  what  thirty 
years  more  might  have  done.' 

Meanwhile,  unsuccessful  with  the  general  warrant,  the  min- 
istry appealed  to  their  majority  in  Parliament,  and  a  motion 
of  Lord  North  was  passed  in  the  Commons,  and  agreed  to  in 
the  Lords,  declaring  No.  45  to  be  a  ^  false,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  libel,'  and  sentencing  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
man. When  sentence,  however,  was  about  to  be  executed 
the  mob  of  London  interposed,  rescued  No.  45  from  the  flames, 
and  burnt  in  its  stead  their  favorite  symbols  for  the  King's 
mother  and  the  Earl  of  Bute— a  petticoat  and  a  jackboot 

The  upper  house  still  further  distinguished  itself  in  the  per* 
secution  of  Wilkes.    He  had  printed,  at  a  private  press  in  his 
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own  house,  a  vile  production  in  parody  of  Papers  Jbesay  on 
Many  called  an  Essay  on  Woman^  with  notes  pnqK>rting  to 
be  by  Bishqp  Warburton.  A  copy  of  this  was  stolen  by  one 
of  his  printers,  who  had  been  bribed  to  procure  it  by  the  Earl 
of  March,  known  to  a  later  generation  as  ^  Old  Q.'  This  copy 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Sandwich,  then  Secretaiy  of 
State,  who  it  is  said,  in  addition  to  political  hatred,  bore  a 
lasting  grudge  against  Wilkes  for  a  practical  joke  the  latter 
had  played  upon  him  in  the  Monastery  of  Medmenham  —  a 
monk  of  which  order  Sandwich  had  been  chosen  in  preference 
to  Wilkes. 

Armed  with  the  JEssay  on  Womanj  Sandwich  presented 
himself  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  proceeded  to  read  it 
to  them.  The  assembled  peers  were  shocked.  Lord  Hard- 
wick  appealed  to  him  not  to  continue  to  the  end.  But  the 
occupation  was  too  congenial  a  one  to  be  suspended,  and  he 
crammed  the  whole  mass  of  filth  into  the  ears  of  his  hearers 
with  infinite  gusto.  The  work  itself,  although  Obscene  and 
filthy,  was  not  more  so  than  some  of  Pope's  own  writings, 
and  less  so  than  some  of  Swift's.  Moreover,  it  had  never 
been  published ;  it  had  injured  no  one.  Only  thirteen  copies 
bad  been  printed  for  circulation  among  a  few  of  Wilkes' 
chosen  friends,  whose  morals  were  as  likely  to  be  corrupted 
by  a  loose  book  as  a  negro  was  to  be  tanned  by  a  warm  sun. 
Besides,  if  the  accused  was  guilty  of  an  obscene  and  blasphe- 
mous publication,  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  law,  and  the 
courts  were  the  proper  tribunals  at  which  to  proceed  against 
hiuL  The  only  pretext  for  noticing  the  book  was  the  absurd 
use  of  the  name  of  a  bishop,  which  was  claimed  to  be  a  breach 
of  privilege.  That  the  object  of  the  court  party  was  to  give 
publicity  to  Wilkes'  obscenity,  as  damaging  to  his  moral  repu- 
tation, is  shown  by  the  character  of  the  chief  actor,  Lord 
Sandwich,  who  furnished  the  wits  with  an  apt  illustration  of 
*  Satan  reproving  Sin.' 

The  upper  house  recommended  Wilkes'  prosecution  for 
having  published  an  impious  libel.  He  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Oommons  to  attend  in  his  place  with  a  view  to  further 
proceedings ;  but,  having  been  wounded  in  a  duel,  provoked 
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and  forced  upon  him  by  Samnel  Martin,  one  of  their  own 
memberB,  his  attendance  was  necessarily  deferred.  Mean- 
while, expecting  no  mercy  from  Grown  or  Parliament,  and 
dogged  by  spies,  and  beset  with  petty  persecutions,  he  with- 
drew to  Paris.  He  was  expelled  from  Parliament,  convicted 
in  the  King's  Bench  for  having  published  No.  46  and  the 
Eisay  on  Woman;  and,  as  he  continued  to  absent  himself, 
was  outlawed,  and  the  King  and  his  party  thought  there  was 
an  end  of  him.  Wilkes,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  hide 
his  light  under  a  bushel.  One  campaign,  indeed,  was  over, 
but  the  war  was  not  ended. 

For  the  rest  of  his  long  struggle;  his  return  from  the  con- 
tinent ;  his  election  to  Parliament  while  still  an  outlaw ;  the 
attempt  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  arbitrary  exertion 
of  privil^e  to  usurp  the  right  of  suffrage  of  the  electors  of 
Middlesex ;  for  the  excitement  of  the  mob  of  London,  who 
bowled  ^Wilkes  and  Liberty'  till  they  were  hoarse,  and 
chalked  ^  45 '  on  every  available  object,  including  the  boots  of 
the  Austrian  Embassador ;  for  Wilkes'  second  prosecution  for 
a  libel  on  Lord  Weymouth ;  his  unconquerable  persistency 
and  final  triumph ;  for  all  this  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Rae's  book. 

Another  popular  cause  which  he  advocated  was  the  admis- 
sion of  the  public  to  the  debate  in  Parliament,  and  their  pub- 
lication in  the  newspapers.  The  privilege  of  excluding 
strangers  from  the  houses  was  undoubted.  It  had  its  origin 
from  the  time  when  Parliament  met  for  deliberation,  not  de- 
bate, and  when  the  presence  of  the  public  would  impede  the 
transaction  of  business.  Instances  were  on  record  where 
strangers  had  been  counted  in  a  division.  This  exdusiveness, 
however,  was  alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age,  and  the  rule 
had  been  gradually  relaxed,  as  also  had  that  forbidding  publi- 
cation of  the  debates.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  not  only  expelled  Wilkes  when  duly  elected,  but 
also  seated  Ool.  Lutrell  in  his  place,  should  desire  to  shroud 
its  debates  in  secrecy.  It  had  been  so  jealous  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  privileges  as  to  be  nick-named  the  Unreported 
ParUounent.    What  meagre  reports  of  debates  were  given  to 
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the  public  were  published  with  great  preoantions  to  disgiuse 
their  character.  They  were  given  as  debates  in  the  ^  Senate 
of  Great  Lilipnt,'  and  the  principal  speakers  figured  as  Mark 
Antony,  Brutus,  etc  At  a  somewhat  later  day  less  disguise 
was  used,  and  some  part  of  the  trqe  name  given.  Thus,  Mr. 
Oonstontine  Phipps,  and  Mr.  Dyson,  the  former  representing 
Lincoln  and  the  latter  Weymouth,  figure  as  ^  Mr.  Oonstantine 

Lincoln,'  and  ^  Mr.  Jeremiah  Weymouth,  the  d n  of  this 

country.' 

In  1771,  Wilkes,  having  instigated  several  printers  of  news- 
papers to  publish  the  debates  with  the  names  of  the  speakers 
in  full,  the  house  made  a  determined  attack  upon  them.  The 
skilful  tactics  of  Wilkes,  who  was  at  that  time  Alderman, 
completely  baffled  the  supporters  of  privilege,  and  brought 
the  question  to  a  final  decision.  The  publication  of  debates 
was  still  asserted  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  the  ofiBmce 
was  committed  with  impunity, '  and  has  not  been  since 
attacked. 

A  point  of  interest  in  the  life  of  Wilkes  is  his  advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  the  American  colonies,  a  service  which  was  at 
the  time  gratefblly  acknowledged.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
parliamentory  supporters  of  their  cause,  whose  names  are  pre* 
served  in  the  geography  of  the  country.  Wilkesbarr6,  in 
Pennsylvania,  owns  Wilkes  and  Ool.  Barr6,  as  common  god- 
fathers. We  have  not  the  space  to  ci£e  the  passages  from  his 
speeches  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  which  are  given  by  Mr. 
Bae.  As  early  as  1775  he  ventured  to  style  Samuel  Adams 
and  John  Hancock,  not  only  ^  worthy  gentlemen,'  but  ^  true 
patriots ; '  and  he  was  throughout  the  persistent  and  oonaifltent 
friend  of  the  colonies. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Bugby,  the  steunch  upholder  of  the  Estob- 
lished  Ohurch,  makes  it  a  leading  charge  against  Wilkes,  that 
he  divorced  politics  and  Ohristianity.  Oondemning  his  moral 
character,  we  can  see  nothing  to  commend  in  his  public  career. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Bae,  in  holding  that  public  benefits  aro 
not  wholly  neutralized  by  private  vices,  and  while  we  refnx)- 
bate  the  one,  we  are  willing  to  award  due  meed  of  praise  to  the 
other    Moreover,  in  judging  Wilkes'  moral  character,  we  have 
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no  right  to  try  him  by  our  own  code,  bnt  must  apply  the  can- 
ons of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Society  has  changed  so 
mnch  in  the  last  hundred  years  that  it  is  only  by  a  carefhl 
stndy  of  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  time  that  we  can  pnt 
onrselves  in  the  place  of  the  actors  in  the  scene.  Ohatham, 
Pitt,  Bnrke,  thought  nothing  of  debt ;  Oharles  Fox  gambled 
away  fortunes ;  Bobert  Walpole,  and  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Ohan- 
cellor  Worthington,  and  Lord  Ohancellor  Thnrlow,  were  free 
talkers  and  loose  livers,  as  was  more  than  one  dignitary  who  sat 
on  the  bench  of  Bishops.  The  beantifol  Dnchess  of  Devon- 
shire, the  leader  of  fashion  and  the  most  cultivated  society  in 
the  English  capital,  was  accustomed  to  listen  to  language 
which  would  throw  a  modem  peeress  into  an  agony  of  shame. 

High-bred,  upright,  and  honorable  English  gentlemen  sat 
at  table  and  swallowed  claret  til)  they  rolled  under  the  mahog- 
jmy.  There  is  an  account  in  Wraxall's  memoirs  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Lord  High  Ohancellor,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  getting  so  fuddled  with  wine  at  dinner  that,  as  they 
drove  home,  they  forced  their  way  without  paying  through  a 
toll-gate,  and  narrowly  escaped  a  bullet  from  the  keeper's 
blunderbuss.  Thackeray,  in  his  four  Oeorges,  tells  of  a 
Oerman  gentleman  he  once  met,  who  had  served  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  and  mixed  in  the  best  English  society  fifty  years 
before,  since  which  time  he  had  resided  on  his  estates.  He 
spoke  English  perfectly,  bnt  every  other  word  was  an  oath. 

Judged  by  the  rules  even  of  an  age  like  this,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  Wilkes  was  a  debauchee  and  a  profligate ; 
but  he  is  not  the  incarnation  of  all  human  wickedness  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  him.  Moreover,  it  has  been  much 
the  custom  to  attribute  to  him  every  story  more  than  usually 
obscene,  every  piece  of  blasphemy  more  than  usually  out- 
rageous. In  this  respect  he  has  shared  the  fate  of  Byron. 
*  Both  have  had  to  bear  the  sins  of  their  neighbors  in  addition 
t^  their  own.  It  may  be,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  Wilkes 
is  the  Oleon  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  if  so,  he  is  not  the 
Oleon  of  Mitford,  but  the  Oleon  of  Orote.'    (p.  186.) 

Bad  though  his  private  character  was,  there  must  have  been 
virtue  in  his  public  career.    Had  he  been  the  utterly  worthless 
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demagogue  be  is  nenally  represented  to  be,  it  was  a  dngolar 
interpodtioD  of  Providence,  which  for  upward  of  thirty  years 
80  gaided  his  Btepe,  that,  eeeking  only  his  own  intereats,  he 
yet  never  sold  out  to  his  opponents ;  and  in  all  the  great  con- 
stitotional  questions  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  invariably 
on  the  side  of  right  and  justice.  ^  Personally  he  was  subor- 
dinate to  his  cause.  The  cause  of  which  he  became  the 
champion,  was  really  that  of  the  nation.'  (p.  126.)  It  is  not 
perhaps  generally  known,  that  as  early  as  1776  Wilkes  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  Parliamentary 
representation,  which  embraced  the  principles  of  the  cele- 
brated bill  of  1830. 

In  the  days  of  Walpole,  Selwyn,  and  Sheridan,  to  be 
acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  have  no  living  supmor 
in  the  endowment  of  what  the  French  call  espri^  is  no  small 
commendation.  The  example  Mr.  Rae  gives  is  evidence  of 
the  justice  of  the  verdict,  for  no  repartee  recorded  in  that 
whole  age  cf  brilliancy  is  superior  in  caustic  keenness  to 
Wilkes'  reply,  when  Lord  Sandwich  jestingly  asked  him 
whether  he  expected  to  die  of  a  certain  contagious  disease  or 
on  the  scaffold.  ^  That  depends,  my  Lord,  whether  I  embrace 
your  principles  or  your  mistress.' 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  Wilkes  that  we  can  only 
call  attention  to  two  points  in  our  author's  sketch  of  Sheridan. 
The  events  of  his  life  are  so  well  known  that  nothing  further 
is  needed.  The  first  of  these  is  the  resuscitation  of  the  cele* 
brated  Begum  speech,  as  reported  by  the  short-hand  writers, 
which  our  author,  by  several  amusing  comparisons,  shows  to 
be  quite  different  from  the  usually  received  version  <»*  that 
published  in  the  edition  of  Sheridan's  speeches.  This  report 
certainly  gives  a  much  better  example  of  his  oratory,  though 
how  far  even  it  is  trustworthy  may  be  matter  of  doubt  when 
we  remember  that  these  same  short-hand  writers  turned  the 
last  words  of  Burke's  famous  sentence,  *  virtue  depends  not  on 
climates  and  degrees  —  into  cUmaooea  and  trees.  The  critical 
review  Mr.  Rae  gives  of  Sheridan's  dramatic  works  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  who  have  listened  with  delight  to  his 
fascinating  plays. 
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*  Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saying  those  that  eye  it* 

Such  were  the  lines  once  applied  to  Fox  by  Sheridan  in  the 
Honae  of  OommonSi  and  the  comparison  has  always  seemed  to 
ns  eminently  jost  It  was  hie  lot  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  to  fight  the  battle  of  constitutional  freedom  against  prerog- 
ative. In  the  course  of  that  time  he  was  never  indnced  by  the 
love  of  power,  wealth,  or  popolarity,  to  sacrifice  the  happiness 
of  the  many  to  the  interests  of  the  few.  He  was  a  tme  lover 
of  his  country;  he  sought  her  welfare  and  happiness,  apd 
shrank  from  no  odium  in  advocating  that  course  of  action 
which  he  thought  could  alone  enure  to  her  prosperity.  When 
he  was  at  last  for  a  short  season  called  to  the  helm  of  State, 
during  the  war  with  Napoleon,  he  forced  even  from  such 
bitter  partisans  as  Alison  and  Scott  the  confession,  that  *Fox 
a  Briton  died.'  But  his  love  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
country,  He  was  an  ardent  and  consistent  lover  of  liberty, 
whether  f<nr  France  at  America,  for  India  or  England,  Pro.tes- 
tant  or  Oaih^lic.  The  main  and  ruling  passion  of  his  life  was 
a  love  of  freedom.  He  gave  his  life  for  the  defence  of  English 
freedom ;  be  hastened  his  death  by  bis  exertions  to  abolish  the 
slave-trade. 

His  independent  political  career  commenced  in  1774,  when 
he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  seems  to  have  had  an 
early  presentiment  of  his  lot.  As  early  as  1776,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Fitzpatrick,  speaking  of  his  credit  as  an  orator,  he 
says:  ^  I  am  so  convinced  that  this  is  all  that  I  ever  shall  gain 
(unless  I  choose  to  become  the  meanest  of  men)  that  I  never 
think  of  any  other  object  of  ambition.  I  am  certainly  ambi- 
tious by  nature,  but  I  really  have,  or  think  I  have,  totally 
subdued  that  passion.  Great  situation  I  never  can 

acquire,  nor,  if  acquired,  keep,  without  making  sacrifices  that 
I  never  will  make.  ....  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  the  hap- 
pier for  having  made  up  my  mind  to  the  situation.' 

For  fifteen  yearb  he  was  continually  in  opposition  ;  for  even 
when  a  member  of  the  Rockingham  Ministry  and  the  Ooali- 
tion,  his  views  were  those  he  himself  expressed  when  he  said : 
*  Provided  we  stay  in  long  enough  to  have  given  a  good  stout 
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blow  to  the  iniSnence  of  the  crown,  I  do  not  think  it  much 
signifies  how  soon  we  go  ont.'  As  we  follow  him  through  this 
long  straggle,  and  read  his  speeches,  which,  nnlike  the  bril- 
liant fireworks  of  Sheridan,  seem  always'  the  clear,  straigiit- 
forward,  and  convincing  utterances  of  plain  common  sense; 
as  we  listen  to  the  overflowings  of  his  warm  and  generous 
heart ;  as  we  recognize  in  him  the  sturdy  bulwark  of  English 
freedom,  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  in  every  country ;  as  we 
see  in  him  the  unchanging  friend  of  America,  we  feel  some 
share  of  that  warm  glow  oi  admiration  and  affisction  which  his 
followers  felt  for  him,  and  which  with  them  approached  to 
idolatry. 

As  the  life  and  character  of  Oharles  James  Fox  are  too  well 
known  to  call  for  any  further  comment,  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks  to  Mr.  Rae's  style  of  treatment  He  evidently  re- 
gards this  as  the  best  chapter  in  the  book ;  and  ftrom  what  we 
know  of  his  political  feelings  we  may  well  believe  that  he  has 
written  it  oon  amore.  It  is,  however,  a  disappointment  to  us. 
We  will  not  quote  from  it,  for  it  would  be  only  quotation  at 
second-hand.  This,  we  think,  is  the  great  fault  of  the  sketeh ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  borrowed.  Not  only  paragraphs,  but 
sentences,  and  even  single  words,  are  enclosed  in  inverted  com- 
mas. Their  bristling  array  is  repulsive  to  the  reader  as  he 
turns  the  pages.  This  defect  has  probably  arisen  from  two 
causes.  The  first  of  these  is  is  certain  conscientiousness, 
which  will  not  allow  him  to  borrow  a  single  expression,  idea, 
or  word,  without  giving  credit  for  it.  This,  we  think,  is  over- 
strained ;  the  references  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  sources  whence  his  information  is  derived, 
and  '(except  in  the  speeches)  we  could  surely  dispense  with 
further  indication. 

Another  reason  is,  perhaps,  the  idea  that  in  this  way  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  present  the  living  Fox  to  us  as  he 
spoke  and  acted,  not  as  evolved  from  the  author's  internal  con- 
sciousness. In  this  respect  his  success  is  but  limited,  although 
his  carefhl  and  exhaustive  study  of  his  subject  has  enabled 
him  to  make  his  selections  with  care,  and  to  bring  them  in 
with  excellent  effect.    The  result,  however,  is  to  such  a  pro- 
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dnotion  as  we  oonld  wish  to  eee  as  a  mould  is  to  a  statue. 
He  has  all  the  materials  for  a  perfect  casting,  every  little  de- 
tail is  noticed,  but  the  clear-cut,  powerful  sentences,  such  as 
MaoaUlay  would  use  in  a  similar  case,  which,  by  condensing 
the  materials,  would  transform  them  into  the  ^  living  bronze,' 
are  wanting.  A  writer  who  seeks  to  impress  us  with  the  truth 
of  his  conceptions  must  rely  upbn  himself.  He  must  show 
that  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  picture  that  he  can  dispense 
with  the  ostensible  aid  of  others,  and  by  his  own  self-reliance 
impress  us  with  a  feeling  of  safety  in  relying  upon  him.  He 
18  supposed  to  have  so  far  mastered  his  subject  as  to  speak 
with  authority,  and  we  expect  it  of  him,  giving,  as  he  does, 
the  opinions  of  Smith,  and  Jones,  and  Robinson,  and  over- 
loads his  page  with  voluminous  quotations  from  the  words  of 
the  person  he  is  describing.  He  simply  indicates  to  us  the 
many  little  rills  which  unite  to  form  the  perfect  river ;  he 
does  not  guide  us  himself  down  the  broad  bosom  of  the  stream. 
While  this  mode  of  presentation,  perhaps,  prevents  exaggera- 
tion in  statement,  it  mars  the  beauty  of  the  production.  By 
making  allowance  for  the  bias  of  a  writer,  we  find  no  difSculty 
in  correcting  exaggerations  in  his  picture  when  it  is  presented 
to  us  glowing  with  life ;  but  to  require  the  reader  to  construct 
the  picture  for  himself,  from  the  mere  corporal's  guard  of 
facts  (which  ip  all  that  can  be  given  in  a  sketch  like  this)  is  to 
exact  from  him  unnecessary  labor,  and  the  result  is  to  weaken 
any  views  of  his  own  which  the  writer  may  seek  to  impress 
upon  us. 

The  most  noticeable  portion  of  the  article  is  a  parallel  be- 
tween Fox  and  John  Bright  ^  Fox  differed  from  Pitt  as  Mr. 
Bright  differs  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  the  oratorical  like- 
ness between  Mr.  Bright  and  Fox  is  as  close  as  that  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Pitt  The  "  Man  of  the  People  "  of  the 
reign  of  G^rge  III  is  represented  by  the  ^^Tribune  of  the  Peo- 
ple" in  the  reign  of  Victoria.  In  warmth  of  feeling;  in 
sympathy  with  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed ;  in  hatred  of 
tyrants ;  in  reverence  for  the  Oonstitution,  coupled  with  a 
readiness  to  remove  from  it  all  excrescences  and  defects ;  in 
devotion  to  peace  as  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  great  and 
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eelf-respecting  nation,  combined  with  the  purest  and  most 
ardent  patriotism  ;  in  poetic  imagination  and  homorons  sallies 
united  to  the  strongest  common  sense ;  in  love  and  reverence 
for  their  noble  mother-tongne,  which  they  have  shown  to  be 
grandest  when  least  adorned,  most  effective  when  spoken  in 
homely  simplicity,  Fox  and  Mr.  Bright  display  an  identify 
which  is  almost  nnprecedented.'    (p.  441.) 

Hr.  Rae  has  a  vigorous  style,  never  doll,  and  often  brilliant 
When  he  abandons  his  inverted  commas  he  states  a  great  deal 
in  few  words,  and  without  seeming  to  cramp  or  hurry  himself. 
He  has  thoroughly  studied  his  subject,  and  gives  us  an  admi- 
rable condensation  of  it.  On  the  whole,  we  can  recommend 
the  book  to  our  readers.  It  treats,  and  treats  well,  of  a  period 
of  English  history,  which  may  always  be  studied  with  profit 
by  American  statesmen,  and  read  with  interst  by  American 
readers. 


Abt.  V. — 1.  The  Bural  cmd  Domestic  Life  in  Oermany. 
By  William  Hqwitt.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Oreen, 
and  Longmans.     1842. 

2.  Social  Life  in  MvmcK  By  Edwabd  Wilbeefobob. 
London :    Wm.  H.  Allen  &  Go.    1864. 

8.  An  American  FamUy  in  Germany .  By  J.  Boss  Bbowne. 
New  York :    Harper  and  Brothers.     1866. 

*  He  who  has  battled,'  says  Oarlyle,  *  were  it  only  with  pov- 
erty and  hard  toil,  will  be  found  stronger  and  more  expert 
than  he  who  could  stay  at  home  from  the  battle,  concealed 
among  the  provision  wagons,  or  rest  unwatchfuUy  "  abiding  by 
the  staff." '  The  rough  road  in  life  with  its  thorny  pit-falls, 
is  the  one  which  opens  out  slowly  and  surely  into  sunny 
meadows  and  smoolli  paths.  The  best  blessings  are  evoked 
out  of  difSculties  and  trials.  Bunyan  compares  temptation  to 
the  lion  which  met  Sampson ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  perils 
which  beset  our  life-journey;   ^the  first  time  we  encounter 
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them  they  roar  and  gnash  their  teeth,  but  once  anbdned,  we 
find  a  nest  of  honey  in  them.'  ^  What  is  poverty,'  says  Jean 
Paul  Bichter,  ^that  we  should  whine  under  it?  It  is  but 
pierdng  the  ears  of  the  maiden,  and  yon  hang  predons  jewels 
in  the  wound.'  'Hiat  good  is  educed  from  evil,  that  the  most 
secure  safety  is  plucked  fix>m  danger,  are  truisms  which  are 
not  without  historic  justification.  Nations,  as  well  as  indiyid- 
uals,  often  undergo  the  discipline  of  suffering  before  they 
develope  the  highest  virtues. 

Although  the  *  Thirty  Tears'  War '  apparently  drained  all 
the  life-blood  out  of  Germany,  the  great  heart  of  the  nation 
slowly  resumed  its  pulsations.  When  France  was  in  the  high 
tide  of  her  prosperity,  in  the  reign  of  Le  Qrwnd  Monarque^ 
Oermany  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  her  humiliation ;  but  out  of 
that  humiliation  *was  evolved,  gradually  and  certainly,  her 
second  Benaissance.  The  strength  of  the  country  was  en- 
feebled, but  out  of  that  weakness  has  been  slowly  developed 
modem  German  character. 

Jean  Paul  has  said,  that '  the  empire  of  the  seas  belongs  to 
the  English,  that  of  the  land  to  the  French,  and  that  of  the 
air  to  the  Germans.'  If  the  distinguished  German  writer 
meant  to  imply  that  his  nation  excelled  in  the  subtle  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter,  his  words  have  been  verified,  for  Ger- 
many yields  to  no  country  in  depth  and  variety  of  literature, 
and  takes  the  lead  of  all  others  in  intellectual  superiority.  In 
the  realms  of  science,  art,  and  theology,  she  holds  undisputed 
sway,  and  her  increasing  influence  throughout  the  world  calls 
for  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  her  people. 

^  Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising 
every  time  we  fall.'  It  is  this  obstinate  courage,  this  dogged 
persistency  in  the  German  character,  which  has  resulted  in 
ultimate  triumph.  They  possess,  in  a  great  degree,  that  quality 
which  has  been  given  by  some  one  as  a  definition  of  genius — 
^  an  immense  capacity  for  taking  trouble  1 '  Whether  their 
work  be  intellectual  or  manual,  there  is  no  shirking,  no 
wasting  time;  their  whole  soul  is  in  it.  They  take  for  a 
maxim  the  old  Saxon  saw.  ^  where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
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way ; '  and,  with  wind  and  tide  againBt  them,  they  have  won 
honor  in  literature  and  war. 

The  Gtorman  peasantry  are  the  most  indnstrions  and  thrifty 
in  the  world.  It  sorpriseB  the  traveler  to  Bee  in  how  ahort  a 
time  the  oom-land  is  cleared  op.  Men,  women,  and  children^ 
with  their  little  old  wagons  iemd  cows,  accomplish  the  wiM'k 
with  snch  dexterity  that  yon  never  see  a  rick.  In  a  fortnight 
the  whole  Rhine  plain  is  cleared  of  its  corn,  and  plowed  up 
for  tnmips.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  German 
peasant  life,  for  the  old  and  yonng  women  to  collect  the  house- 
hold fuel,  which  they  bear  in  huge  bundles  on  their  heads.  In 
the  severe  cold  of  winter,  and  the  intense  heat  of  summer, 
they  may  be  seen  toiling  under  the  crushing  weight,  now  and 
again  stopping  to  say  an  A/ve  Maria  as  they  pass  a  niche  where 
the  Yiigin  is  enshrined.  Who  does  not  remember  in  this  con- 
nection. Seed's  exquisite  picture  in  *  Drift- Wood,'  of  ^  the 
womah,  worn  and  bent,'  sinking  under  her  load  at  the  foot  of 
a  way-side  cross,  where  she  met  the  *  Burthen  Bearer,'  who 
relieved  her  forever  of  the  weight  which  oppressed  her  ? 

The  young  girls  present  quite  a  picturesque  appearance, 
with  their  pretty  costumes  and  bright,  happy  faces.  Some  of 
them  wear  little  white  or  black  caps,  some  have  a  black  or  red 
handkerchief  arranged  like  a  hood,  some  wear  black  hats  like 
Welsh  women,  with  long,  black  streamers,  and  often  the  head 
is  left  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  the  blazing  heat  of  the  sun. 
They  are  all  healthy-looking,  very  upright,  with  a  most  hearty, 
good-humored  look ;  but,  as  age  advances,  this  out-of-door  work 
tells  upon  them,  and  the  old  women  are  fearfully  uglyi>  lean, 
and  withered.  The  women  in  the  lower  classes,  are  unmercL- 
ftiUy  worked ;  nearly  all  the  harvesting  is  done  by  them,  the 
men  allotting  them  their  task,  as  if  they  were  machines.  ^  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing,'  says  Browne,  *  to  see  a  stout  yonng 
fellow  returning  to  his  village  after  a  hard  day's  work,  with 
his  arm  cast  devotedly  over  the  neck  of  his  sweetheart;  a 
broad  grin  of  satisfiBtction  on  his  honest  face,  while  the  unre- 
sisting damsel  staggers  along  under  a  load  of  v^etables,  skill- 
ftilly  poised  in  a  huge  basket  on  the  top  of  her  head.  The 
unmannerly  lout  professes  to  love  her  with  all  his  might  and 
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main,  but  never  offers  to  relieve  her  of  her  bnrden.  "  Aohj 
du  list  so  schan  /  " '  he  cries — *  thon  art  so  beautiful  t '  —  and 
then  he  snatches  a  kiss  from  under  the  big  basket.  *  Ja,  Ja  t 
Hans,'  says  the  girl,  ^  but  where  is  that  new  handkerchief  you 
promised  me  ? '  ^  Ach,  Oott  1 '  cries  Hans,  ^  you  are  so  sweet 
you  make  me  forget  everything  1 '  But  Hans  does  not  offer  to 
take  the  basket,  with  all  this  excess  of  devotion.  He  always 
forgets  that  ^  women  are  weak  as  well  as  pretty.' 

The  married  women  frequent  the  markets  to  sell  the  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy  and  farm,  the  younger  girls  to  sell  flowers ; 
their  costume  on  such  occasions  is  a  lilac  petticoat,  trimmed 
with  black  ribbon,  and  a  peasant  waist  of  red  and  green ;  the 
hair  is  worn  in  long  plaits,  and  crowned  with  a  broad-brim- 
med straw  hat  The  women  throughout  Germany  are  taught 
to  work,  but  the  lower  classes  wear  their  industry,  as  poor 
Ophelia  did  her  rue,  ^  with  a  difference.'  The  educated  por- 
tion of  the  gentler  sex  in  Germany  are  always  good  musicians, 
and  understand  several  languages ;  and,  although  the  Germans 
live  simply,  no  woman's  education  is  considered  complete  with- 
out a  thorough  knowledge  of  cookery,  which  they  never  hesi- 
tate to  use  practically.  They  are  not  deterred  by  the  bug-bear 
of  respectability  (so-called) ;  indeed,  there  is  no  synonym  for 
that  ill-used  word  in  the  German  language.  They  are  not 
cursed  with  idle  moments ;  the  clock  nevcir  ^  clicks  lazily  behind 
the  door.'  When  chatting  with  friends,  the  fingers  are  always 
as  busy  as  the  tongue ;  knitting-needles  are  flying,  or  bright 
silks  and  worsteds  are  weaving  some  exquisite  picture  on 
canvass. 

^  Is  it  true,'  said  a  German  lady  to  one  of  our  countrymen, 
^is  it  true  that  your  ladies  in  America  sit  still  in  houses  and 
read,  and  cause  the  husbands  and  servants  to  work  everything? ' 
*  Oh,  no  I '  was  the  reply,  and  then  followed  an  explanation  of 
the  position  of  the  American  women. 

^  So  1 '  said  the  fraulien,  ^  it  is  very  different  here.  You  see 
that  lady  across  the  room,  very  stout,  with  ear-rings  and  light 
hair,  that  is  the  Frau  Professor  and  Geheimrath  S-^ — ,  but 
she  goes  down  in  the  kitchen  and  cooks  till  eleven  hour  every 
morning.  I  myself  divide  my  householding  with  my  sister, 
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and  since  six  months  I  have  kept  the  acoopnts,  and  I  go  to  the 
markets,  and  look  the  cooking  every  day  over,  and  brash  the 
rooms,  and  clarify  the  dishes.  The  next  six  months  will  my 
sister  take,  and  oh  t  will  1  not  be  glad  t '  ^ 

John  Wesley,  that  prodigy  of  industry,  says :  *  Never  be 
unemployed,  never  be  triflingly  employed,  neoer  while  away 
the  iAme?  It  is  this  noble  economy  of  time,  this  steady,  unre- 
mitting work,  in  which  the  German  nation  excel  all  other 
peoples.  It  is  related  of  a  celebrated  German  critic,  that  he 
could  recite  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  in  Greek  without  a  mistake. 
He  was  a  distinguished  physician  with  an  immense  practice, 
and  mastered  ^  the  old  Ionian  singer '  in  the  hurried  snatches 
of  time,  when  driving  from  one  patient  to  another. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  greatness  of  a  country  often 
depends  on  the  thrift  of  its  people,  and  as  time  is  held  in  hi^ 
esteem  by  the  Germans,  so  also  is  money.  Oautious  and 
economical,  they  are  not  penurious.  They  know,  like  St 
Paul,  ^  how  to  spare  and  how  to  abound.'  Nothing  is  allowed 
to  be  wasted.  The  grass  and  weeds  are  gathered  for  the  cows ; 
the  cuttings  of  the  vines  are  dried  and  tied  up  for  fodder; 
even  the  refuse  of  hemp  and  the  rough  stalks  of  poppies  are 
saved  to  make  bedding  for  the  cattle,  which  is  afterward  con- 
verted into  manure.  The  fungi  out  of  the  woods  is  gathered 
and  sold  for  poisoning  flies,  and  the  stalks  of  a  certain  long 
grass  for  cleaning  pipes.  Fir-cones  are  collected  and  stored 
for  ftieL  Everything  is  made  to  tell.  Nothing  is  thrown 
away ;  but,  at  titie  same  time,  there  is  no  race  more  liberal  to 
the  poor,  none  more  hospitable  and  kindly.  The  result  is, 
that  the  poor  are  well  cared  for,  and  that  all  are  content  and 
happy  on  the  smallest  possible  expenditure.  The  wise  theory 
of  Dickens'  Micawber  may  be  cited  as  the  secret  which  regu- 
lates households  and  lightens  hearts  throughout  Germany: 
<  Annual  income,  twenty  pounds ;  annual  expenditure,  nine- 
teen six;  result,  happiness.  Annual  income,  twenty  pounds; 
annual  expenditure,  twenty  pounds  pought  and  six ;  result, 
misery.'  There  is  no  such  wretched  state  of  things  in  Ger- 
many as  keeping  up  appewranoee.    Poverty  is  no  disgrace 

1  '  Social  Life  in  Qemiany.'    Oharles  Loring  Brace. 
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there,  and  the  people  are  wise  and  brave  enough  to  be  content 
with  the  lot  which  God  has  appointed  them. 

Their  judioions  care  of  the  poor  may  be  seen  by  a  doBcrip- 
tion  of  the  Hamburgh  Sauhe  Haus  (Rough  House),  a  large 
vagrant  school  established  by  Herr  Wichem  in  1833.  An 
English  traveler  has  called  it  ^  The  Home  among  the  Flowers,' 
and  Mr.  Brace  describes  it  as  having  no  counterpart  in  the 
world.  ^  A  ^^  Home  among  the  Flowers,"  where  the  vagrant — 
the  child  nourished  amid  filth  and  squalpr  in  the  dark  cellars 
of  a  great  city  —  should  at  length  see  something  of  Gk>d's 
beautiful  world ;  where,  among  friends,  in  the  midst  of  or- 
chards and  cornfields,  he  could  grow  up,  invigorated  by  health- 
ful labor,  to  manhood ;  all  this  would  seem  alone  more  like 
the  dream  of  a  philanthropic  French  novelist  than  the  reality. 
But  still  farther,  that  this  institution  should  have  a  system, 
almost  Fourier-like,  of  groups  and  families,  and  yet  be  im- 
bued with  the  simplest,  truest  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
that  it  should  send  out,  not  only  skilled  apprentices,  saved 
from  the  prison  and  the  alms-house,  but  educated  young  men 
to  teach  others,  and  to  spread  abroad  the  self-denying,  Ohris- 
tian  principles  of  the  place ;  and,  most  of  all,  that  it  should 
have  existed  seventeen  years,  and  by  its  well-conducted  in- 
dustry have  almost  supported  itself,  may  fairly  constitute  it 
one  of  the  wonders  in  benevolent  effort  The  friend  of  man, 
searching  anxiously  for  what  man  has  done  for  his  suffering 
fellows,  may  look  far  in  both  continents  before  he  finds  an 
institution  so  benevolent,  so  practical,  and  so  truly  Christian, 
as  the  Hamburgh  Rough  House.' 

For  many  years  Hamburgh  has  been  celebrated  for  its  ben- 
evolent institutions  and  the  high  morality  of  its  inhabitants. 
^  Charitable  institutions  ought,  indeed,  to  prosper  in  the  dty 
of  Hamburgh,'  says  Madame  de  Stael.  ^  There  is  so  much 
honesty  among  its  people  that  for  a  time  they  paid  their  taxes 
into  a  sort  of  trunk  without  any  person  seeing  what  they 
brought.  These  taxes  were  to  be  proportioned  to  the  fortune 
of  each  individual,  and  when  the  calculation  was  made  they 
were  always  found  to  be  scrupulously  paid.  Might  we  not 
believe  that  we  were  relating  a  circumstance  belonging  to  the 
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golden  age,  if  in  that  golden  age  there  had  been  private  riches 
and  public  taxes  ?  We  cannot  so  fficientlj  admire  how  easy 
all  things  relating  to  instruction  as  well  as  administration  are 
rendered  by  honesty  and  integrity.  We  ought  to  grant  them 
all  the  honors  which  dexterity  usually  obtains ;  for,  in  the 
end,  they  succeed  better  even  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.'  ^  It 
is  said  that  the  honesty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leipsic  was  such 
that  a  proprietor,  who  had  planted  an  apple  tree  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  public  walk,  and  placed  upon  it  a  notice  desiring 
that  the  fruit  should  not  be  touched,  declared  that  for  ten 
years  not  an  apple  had  been  stolen. 

The  German  language  is  itself  a  great  auxiliary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  honesty  and  truth  of  the  nation.  It  is  not 
flexible  like  the  French,  and  always  means  what  it  says ;  so 
that  if  a  German  should  feel  inclined  to  prevaricate  or  deceive, 
his  mother-tongue  rises  up  like  a  steady,  unwavering  con- 
science, and  forms  a  barrier  before  which  falsehood  shrinks 
away.  Gdethe,  in  WilAdm  Meiaier^  makes  a  German  woman 
discover  the  perfidy  of  her  lover  because  he  writes  to  her  in 
French.  The  consequence  of  this  national  truthfulness  is, 
that  although  the  people  may  not  have  the  ^  esprit  de  eocieU^ 
which  distinguishes  their  French  neighbors,  there  is*  more  fuU* 
walness  in  their  home-life.  Their  manners  are  often  stiff  and 
phlegmatic  in  sbciety,  but  in  the  domestic  circle  all  restraint 
is  thrown  aside,  and  ^  love  is  without  dissimulation.'  Indeed, 
this  candor  would  seem  excessive  in  American  eyes,  when 
exhibited,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  demonstrations  of  affection 
between  betrothed  couples.  There  is  no  reserve  then  even 
before  strangers;  they  are  happy,  and  delight  in  letting  the 
world  know  it.  The  lover  is  chosen  by  the  parents  of  the  girl, 
who  usually  submits  to  her  fate  with  a  good  grace,  and  yields 
unconditional  obedience  to  the  caprices  of  her  lord  from  the 
day  of  her  betrothal. 

In  that  charming  picture  of  German  life,  The  IniiialSj  we 
have  several  vivid  touches  which  illustrate  this  custom.  ^  But 
tell  me,'  asks  Hamilton  of  Orescenz,  ^  why  did  you  not  refuse 
Major  Stultz,  if  you  did  not  like  him  t' 

1  Oermany.    By  Madame  de  Stftel,  p.  184. 
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<  He  did  not  ask  me ;  he  spoke  to  mamma,  and  wrote  to 
papa«  and,  when  all  was  arranged,  I  had  not  conrage  to  re- 
fuse ;  and  he  is  forty  six  years  old,  and  1  shall  not  be  sixteen 
nntil  next  year.'  But  such  is  the  influence  of  custom  that  a 
few  months  later  we  read  the  following  scene : 

^  Major  Stultz  placed  himself,  as  usual,  beside  Cresoenz  and 
her  workbiteket,  and  began  a  whispered  conversation,  which, 
however,  in  time  perceptibly  flagged ;  for  Orescenz's  fingers 
moved  more  quickly  than  her  tongue.  The  monotony  of  his 
own  voice,  on  the  otherwise  unbroken  stillness  in  the  room, 
naturally  produced  drowsiness,  with  which  the  Major  long 
and  valiantly  combated,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  he  endeavored  to 
sit  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  occasionally  staring  wildly  around 
him.  After  having  made  a  succession  of  sleepy  obeisances  of 
such  profundity  that  Orescenz's  smile  almost  verged  into 
laughter,  his  arms  sank  at  length  heavily  on  his  outspread 
legs ;  his  head  sought  support  on  the  uncomfortable  low  back 
of  his  chair ;  his  jaw  fell,  and  the  long-drawn  breathing  de- 
generated into  snores  both  loog  and  loud.  .  .  .  Orescenz. 
seemed  embarrassed,  but  there  was  not  a  particle  of  either  dis 
like  or  impatience  in  the  look  which  she  bestowed  on  the 
deeper.  She  bent  toward  her  sister,  and  said  in  a  whisper, 
^  If  I  could  manage  to  put  a  sofa-cushion  on  the  back  of  the 
cbair !"....  Orescenz  b^an  to  insinuate  it  between 
his  head  and  the'  chair ;  her  movements  were  so  gentle  that 
she  succeeded  without  awakening  him;  his  mouth  closed 
with  a  slight  jerk,  while  uttering  a  grunt  of  sleepy  satisfac- 
tion as  his  chin  dropped  on  his  breast.  Nothing  could  be 
less  attractive  than  Major  Stultz's  face  at  this  moment,  with 
his.  pnffedout,  crimson  cheeks  and  wrinkled,  double  chin, 
but  Orescenz  saw  him  not ;  with  a  good-humored  smile  she 
tried  to  arrange  still  better  the  supporting  cushion,  and  then 
stood  behind  him  with  all  the  immovable  serenity  of  a  Oary- 
atide.'^ 

There  are  no  better  wives  and  mothers  in  the  world  than 
in  Germany,  for  even  though  they  ipay  have  followed  Mrs. 
Malaprop's  advice,  and  begun  their  married  life  with  a  little 

1  The  Initials.    By  BaronesB  Tautpbo^ns.  p.  248. 
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aversion,  they  are  sure  to  end  by  r^arding  their  hasbands 
with  the  greatest  reverence  and  admiration.  One  of  the  most 
oharming  features  of  Borne -Zifs  in  Germany  is  the  mingled 
affection,  respect,  and  obedience  shown  by  children  to  their 
parents.  Deference  for  parental  inflnenoe,  and  obedience  to 
parental  authority,  are  peculiarly  striking  to  the  American 
traveller,  because  he  is  not  often  startled  by  their  exhibition  at 
home.  The  children  are  the  same  as  our  children ;  they  have 
the  same  human  nature  certainly,  but  their  training  is  differ- 
ent We  are  criminally  indulgent  to  our  children,  encour- 
aging them  in  their  precocious  ignorance,  which  we  dignify 
by  the  misnomer,  manliness.  Thus  *  Young  America '  is  pro- 
verbially rude  and  supercilious,  ill-mannered  and  unscrupu* 
lous.  In  Oermany  children  are  taught  to  be  industrious, 
child  like,  and  obedient  Beverence  and  respect  for  their  pa- 
rents is  their  first  duty.  The  love  of  the  family  circle  for  one 
another  is  cemented  by  frequent  simple  festivals,  when  the 
eld  and  the  young  join  in  the  same  sports,  and  with  the  same 
freshness  and  abandon^  as  if  care  and  sorrow  were  unknown. 
In  respect  of  facilities  for  education  Oermany  takes  a  high 
rank.  It  is  not  only  filled  with  the  most  learned  universities 
in  Europe,  but  there  is  not  a  village  without  its  school,  where 
learning  may  be  obtained  by  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est; there  are  beside,  industrial  schools,  ^tablished  by  the 
government,  where  drawing,  mechanics,  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry  are  taught  'The  schools  throughout  Oer- 
many,' says  Browne,  'are  excellent  —  in  some  respects  the 
best  in  the  world.  They  are  conducted  with  great  care,  and 
under  strict  municipal  regulations.  The  teachers  are  generally 
persons  of  superior  ability  and  thorough  education.  The  bus- 
iness of  teaching  is  a  profession  in  itself.  A  great  feature  in 
these  schools  is  the  amount  of  oral  exercise  through  which  the 
children  are  required  to  pass.  No  mere  learning  by  rote  is 
permitted.  Every  study  must  be  thoroughly  understood ;  and 
however  little  a  pupil  may  acquire  he  at  least  comprehends  it 
as  far  as  he  goes.  Superficial  show  is  altogether  disregarded. 
Until  a  boy  is  duly  qualified  in  a  primary  class  he  cannot 
enter  a  higher  one.    Oreat  attention  is  bestowed  upon  those 
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BtndieB  moBt  likely  to  be  of  nse  to  the  pupil  in  ftiture  life,  as, 
for  example,  the  modem  langnageB,  mathematics,  dvil  engi- 
neering, geography,  drawing,  book-keeping,  natural  philoeo- 
phy,  geology,  etc.  Dae  regard  is  also  paid  to  the  health  of 
the  pnpil.  He  is  required  to  exercise  at  frequent  intervals : 
to  bathe,  sing,  walk,  and  hold  himself  in  an  erect  position. 
•  .  . '  At  schools  for  boys  all  are  considered  boys^  big  and 
little.  Precocious  young  gentlemen  of  sixteen  are  regarded 
with  special  disfavor.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  in  dress  and 
person  are  imperatively  required.  These  remarks  will  apply, 
in  general  terms,  to  schools  for  girls.'  ^ 

The  relation  existing  between  the  teacher  and  pupil  is 
friendly  and  affectionate.  The  vacations  are  usually  spent  to- 
gether in  pedestrian  excursions,  which  are  often  extended  into 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Bavaria.  As  they  journey 
along  they  sing  glees,  make  sketches,  or  gather  specimens  of 
minerals  and  insects,  which  are  secured  in  little  tin  boxes  pre* 
pared  for  the  purpose.  ^  They  are  the  happiest  set  of  beings 
in  existence.'  Browne  goes  on  to  say,  <  Knowing  no  troubles, 
overflowing  with  health,  and  in  the  frill  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
they  present  a  picture  of  pure  and  perfect  happiness,  if  such 
a  thing  can  exist  upon  earth.  Will  any  one  pretend  to  say 
that  such  a  life  as  this,  innocent  and  refining  in  all  its  tenden- 
cies, is  not  infinitely  better  than  the  holiday  life  of  our  Amer» 
ican  chUdren  f  Here  there  is  no  dissipation,  no  encouragement 
to  idle  and  profiigate  habits,  no  morbid  and  unwhole- 
some excitements.  A  love  of  nature  in  its  most  attractive 
aspects  is  encouraged.  Not  a  stick,  or  stone,  or  flower  on  the 
way-side  but  has  its  meaning.  The  beautifril  l^ends  of  the 
country  are  the  subjects  of  song  and  story.  Health,  earned  by 
exercise,  brings  with  it  an  increased  capacity  for  study.  The 
mind  and  body  are  refreshed,  and  when  the  holidays  are  over, 
the  teachers  and  pupils  return  to  their  duties  with  clear  heads 
and  strong  nerves.  In  this  way  the  Oermans  acquire  those 
robust  constitutions  which  are  the  admiration  of  the  world ; 
and  among  our  Teutonic  citizens  we  find  the  best  civil  engi- 

1  An  American  fkmily  in  Qermany.    By  J.  Ross  Browne,    pp.  62-68. 
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Deen,  draQghtsmen,  chemists,  botanists  and   geologists,  to 
develop  the  resources  of  our  country.'  ^ 

The  University  students  in  Germany  form  a  distinct  class, 
with  peculiar  privileges, ^which  even  the  police  dare  not  invade. 
They  wear  a  student-costume,  and  may  be  known  by  their 
high  jackboots,  little  red  or  yellow  caps,  and  velveteen  coats. 
No  student  ever  salutes  another  with  '  Guten  Abend! '  (good 
evening),  but  always  *  Guten  Morgen  1 '  (good  morning),  be- 
cause they  say  ^  that  with  them  it  is  always  morning.'  The 
German  student  has  three  friends,  which  are  indispensable — 
his  dog,  his  pipe,  and  his  song.  The  dog  is  often  taught  to 
carry  his  master's  stick  and  portfolio  to  the  College  door,  and 
then  return  quietly  home.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  who 
always  sat  quietly  by  his  master's  side  during  the  lecture,  look- 
ing solemnly  into  his  note-book  all  the  time.  One  day,  when 
the  dog  was  absent,  the  Professor,  who  was  extremely  short- 
sighted, said :  ^  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  well  if  you  all  wore 
coats  of  one  color ;  and  were  they  dark  ones,  they  would  not 
be  s6  much  observed  by  me,  but  it  struck  me  immediately  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  white  coat  was  absent  to-day.'  The  dogs 
are  often  employed  in  frolics  and  fun.  It  is  related  of  the 
students  of  Leipsic,  that  they  named  their  dogs  after  the 
ladies  of  the  dty,  and  then  very  ungallantly  shouted  their 
names  aloud  in  the  streets,  to  the  dismay  of  the  fair  fratdeine. 
The  dog  continues  his  student-life  to  the  end  of  his  existence  ; 
his  master  finishes  his  University  course,  and  hands  him  over 
to  his  successor,  and  so  he  serves  each  in  turn,  and  so  he  would 
go  on  till  doomsday,  did  not  death  step  in,  and  behold  !  the 
dog  too  gets  his  diploma,  and  leaves  the  scene  of  action. 

The  pipe  is  another  auxiliary,  which  becomes  to  the  student 
a  necessity ;  his  beer  would  be  ^  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,' 
without  it.  Pipes,  in  every  variety  of  form,  decorate  the  walls 
of  his  room ;  the  bowl  is  often  handsomely  ornamented  with 
portraits,  armonal  bearings,  etc. ;  the  tubes  vary  in  length  from 
a  few  inches  to  several  yards.  The  sight  of  this  ^  armory  of 
delight '  naturally  suggests  the  mug  of  beer  and  the  song, 

1  An  American  Family  in  Germany.    By  J.  Ross  Browne,  pp.  65, 60. 
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which  always  form  promiDent  features  in  the  student's  eve- 
ning parties. 

Hood  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  nse  of  the  pipe  in  Ger- 
many. In  his  ^  Up  the  Rhine^  be  condenses  the  truth  in  three 
words.  Here  he  says:  ^wir  aUe  rauchen^  we  all  smoke! 
Smoking  is  so  universal  among  old  and  young,  gentle  and 
simple,  that  a  celebrated  Oerman  writer  says,  ^  it  has  created 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  diseases  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
through  it,  the  duration  of  life  has  been  considerably  abridged/ 

The  Oermans  have  a  marvelous  love  for  harmony  and  song. 

*  What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 

So  name  me  finally  that  land  I 
**  Far  as  the  G^erman's  firee  tongne  springs, 

And  hymns  to  €k>d  in  Heaven  sings." 

That  shall  it  he  while  sun  doth  shine, 

That  land,  hrave  Qennan,  call  it  thine.' 

The  folk-songs  of  Germany  are  varied  and  numerous. 
Every  feeling,  ^  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  meets 
a  response  in  melody.  The  Oerman  goes  to  his  work  singing ; 
indeed,  he  can  understand  neither  pleasure  nor  labor  without 
this  accompaniment  There  is  nothing  which  operates  so 
quickly  upon  the  Oerman  mind  as  music.  *  Take  from  Oeiv 
ix^<^7}'  Bays  Howitt,  ^  its  wine,  its  songs,  and  we  might  name 
yet  a  third  particular  of  a  less  noble  character,  and  it  will  be- 
come quite  another  Germany.' 

This  habit  of  singing  at  all  times  and  seasons,  is  often 
annoying  to  the  weary  traveler.  The  watchman  begins  his 
rounds  at  ten  o'clock ;  sometimes  he  introduces  his  call  of  the 
hour  by  means  of  a  rattle ;  aerain,  a  blast  from  a  horn  rouses 
you  to  the  pleasing  consciousness  that  he  is  awake  and  pei^ 
forming  his  duty.  Besides  this,  he  sings  the  following  rhymes, 
each  verse  suiting  the  passing  hour : 

*  Hear,  my  masters,  what  I  telll 
Tm  has  stmck  now  hy  the  hell; 
Ten  are  the  Commandments  given. 
By  the  Lord  our  God  ftt)m  Heaven. 

Human  watch  no  good  can  yield  ns ; 

God  will  watch,  and  God  will  shield  ns. 

May  He,  through  his  Heavenly  might, 

Give  us  all  a  happy  night 
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' Hear,  my  masten,  what  I  telll 
'T  has  struck  eleom  by  the  belL 
Eleven  were  the  Apostles  sound, 
Who  did  teach  the  whole  World  round. 
Human  watch,  etc. 

*  Hear,  my  masters,  what  I  tell  I 
Twelve  has  struck  now  by  the  belL 
Twelve  did  follow  Jesus*  name  — 
Suffered  with  Him  all  His  shame. 

Human  watch,  etc. 

*  Hear,  my  masters,  what  I  tell  I 
One  has  struck  now  by  the  bell. 
One  is  Gk)d,  and  one  alone, 

Who  doth  hear  us  when  we  groan. 
Human  watch,  etc. 

*  Hear,  my  masters,  what  I  tell  I 
Two  has  struck  now  by  the  belL 
Two  paths  before  our  steps  divide  ; 
Man  beware,  and  well  decide. 

Human  watch,  etc. 

'  Hear,  my  masters,  what  I  tell  1 
Three  has  struck  now  by  the  bell. 
Threefold  is  what's  hallowed  most — 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Qhost. 
Human  watch,  etc. 

*  Hear,  my  masters,  what  I  tell  I 
FmiT  has  struck  now  by  the  bell. 

Four  times  our  lands  we  plough  and  dress ; 
Thy  heart,  O  man,  till'st  thou  that  less  ? 
Human  watch,*  etc. 

An  Italian  once  Baid  of  Goethe,  ^  He  thinks  his  feelings.' 
It  may  be  said  of  the  Oermans,  that  they  sing  their  thoughts. 
More  than  this;  Germany  has  lifted  mnsic  ont  of  the  plane 
of  mere  amusements,  into  the  dignity  of  a  high  art  She  not 
only  gives  ns  mnsic  which  expresses  our  emotions,  but  that 
which  likewise  disciplines  them ;  thus,  at  the  same  time  sooth- 
ing and  ennobling  the  mind.  '  The  Italian  music,'  says  Haweis, 
^  makes  us  sentamentalize ;  the  German  makes  us  feel.  The 
one  is  stagey  —  smells  of  the  oil  and  the  rouge-pot ;  the  other 
is  real,  earnest,  natural,  and  reproduces  with  irresistible  force 
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the  deepest  experiences  of  our  livee.'  As  Gbrmany  gives  ns 
her  poet  Ooethe  to  be  an  incaraation  of  modern  analytical 
genins,  so  does  she  also  present  us  with  names  which  are  pre- 
eminently the  embodiment  of  mnsic  Olnck,  Bach,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Mendelsshon, 
and  Schumann,  claim  the  same  Fatherland.  The  German  in* 
vests  his  art,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  all  the  reverence  and 
devotion  of  a  religion!  He  concentrates  his  energies  upon  it, 
and  says,  like  St  Paul,  ^  This  one  thing  I  do,'  and  the  result 
is  a  complete  work  of  art.  Haydn  considered  his  art  a  part 
of  his  reUgion,  and  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  all  his  works, 
^  In  nomine  Domine,'  or  ^  Soli  Deo  gloria ; '  and  at  the  end, 
^  Laus  Deo.'  Handel  was  so  identified  and  absorbed  in  his 
work,  that  after  he  composed  that  triumphant  shout  of  praise, 
<  The  Hallelojah  Ohorus,'  he  said,  ^  I  did  think  I  did  see  all 
Heaven  before  me,  and  the  great  God  Himself.' 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  most  important  element 
to  success  in  any  work,  is  to  possess  a  good  physical  constitu- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whep  once 
looking  on  at  the  boys  engaged  in  their  sports  in  the  play* 
ground  at  Eton,  made  the  remark :  ^  It  was  there  that  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  won.'  The  effects  of  physical  train- 
ing may  be  seen  in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  it 
formed  an  important  part  of  school  education.  The  discipline 
of  mind  and  muscle  were  made  to  harmonize,  and  this  was  the 
secret  of  the  intellectual  power  which  distinguished  the  sages 
of  old.  We  are  told  that  Oicero  was  at  one  time  in  his  life  a 
victim  to  dyspepsia,  and  instead  of  consulting  physicians,  he 
went  to  Greece  and  submitted  himself  to  the  systematic  exer- 
cise of  the  gymnasium  for  two  years,  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  duties  with  renewed  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 

We  have  spoken  at  length  of  the  care  and  attention  which 
the  Germans  bestow  upon  the  mind,  and  of  their  immense 
capacity  for  work.  We  come  now  to  another  distinctive  char- 
acteristic— their  care  of  the  body,  and  their  capacity  for  en- 
joyment Relaxation  is  quite  as  important  to  them  as  work, 
and  is  entered  into  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  an  enjoyment  They 
take  their  pleasures  gayly — not  in  an  indifferent,  sad  way,  as 
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we  do ;  not  in  crowded  ball-rooms,  bnt  in  open-air  games  and 
sports,  which  old  and  yonng  alike  enjoy.  The  Oermans  are 
genuine  lovers  of  natnre,  and  their  education  increases  the 
feeling  into  a  positive  poetic  passion.  This  enhances  the  de- 
light which  t^ey  have  in  their  holidays,  as  they  are  always 
spent  in  the  open  air.  It  is  the  same  in  every  village.  The 
whole  population  assemble  in  great  family  groups,  with  troops 
of  children,  and  yon  may  find  them  in  public  gardens,  under 
trees,  in  vineyards,  the  men  smoking  or  drinking,  the  women 
knitting,  the  children  playing  in  the  sunlight,  or  listening  to 
the  music,  without  a  shade  of  care,  upon  their  faces,  just  as 
happy  as  if  in  Paradise.  There  is  no  ruin  or  picturesque  spot 
that  is  not  furnished  with  seats,  where  you  are  sure  to  find  an 
exquisite  view.  The  Boyal  Gkudens,  too,  are  free  for  high  and 
low  alike,  and  the  peasant  may  pass  the  Prince  with  no  other 
salutation  or  token  of  reverence,  than  the  ordinary  one  of 
lifting  the  hat 

From  the  mountains  on  the  south  to  the  sea  on  the  north, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  the  country  is  at  once  pictur- 
esque and  poetic  The  careful  observer  may  gain,  from  the 
landscape  alone,  certain  hints  concerning  the  character  of  the 
people,  before  he  receives  a  word  of  welcome  from  them. 
Fruit-trees  are  planted  by  the  high-roads  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  traveller.  There  are  no  fences  throughout  the  land ; 
one  large  domain  is  spread  out  before  you  without  the  per- 
petual reminder  of  mewm  and  tuvm.  We  feel  that  only  a 
gentle,  honest,  and  kindly  people  could  accomplish  such  re- 
sults. The  gardens  are  beautiful ;  the  owners  often  n^leet- 
ing  their  dwellings  to  bestow  taste  and  care  upon  this  luxury. 
.£olian  harps  are  sometimes  concealed  in  arbors  of  fiowen  so 
that  music  and  perfume  are  wafted  together. 

Attached  to  some  of  the  cities  are  gardens  exclusively  de- 
voted to  children,  called  ^  chU/refCs  gardens!  These  are  always 
filled  with  pleasant,  smiling  groups.  A  large  pole,  garlanded 
with  flowers,  is  erected  in  the  centre,  around  which  a  merry 
little  band  receive  their  dancing-lessons  from  some  master 
selected  for  the  purpose.  Others  may  be  seen  swinging,  trund- 
ling hoops,  or  engaged  in  graceful  calisthenic  exercises  under 
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the  trees.  The  mothers  unite  and  engage  three  or  four  nurses 
to  take  charge  of  about  forty  children,  each  mother  paying  a 
small  sum,  thus  securing  proper  care  for  her  children,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  saving  the  expense  of  a  separate  nurse. 

In  the  large  towns  out-of-door  enjoyment  is  carried  to  its 
highest  perfection.  Artists  and  musicians  join  in  making 
these  fttes  delicious  and  enchanting.  <  Extensive  gardens 
stretch  on  all  hands,  where  crescents  and  colonnades  extend 
themselves;  groves  and  bowery  walks,  with  numberless  seats, 
offer  their  friendly  shade ;  fountains  splasi)  and  sparkle  with  a 
graceful  and  soothing  witchcraft ;  orchestras,  in  the  shape  of 
open-pillared  temples,  stand  aloft  for  the  accommodation  of 
musical  bands ;  and  throngs  of  the  gayest  people  of  the  place 
make  all  lively,  varied,  and  unceasingly  attractive.  In  these 
beautiful  resorts  Strauss  and  Lanner,  and  other  leaders,  are 
perpetually  performing  with  their  bands  during  summer  even- 
ings to  eager  thousands,  bearing  testimony  to  the  universality 
of  this  joyous  and  social  out-of-door  existence.  The  lover  of 
pleasure  can  nowhere  find  himself  so  surrounded  by  so  many 
enticing  enjoyments  and  bewitching  spectales  as  in  Germany. 
They  enjoy  themselves  as  those  who  have  earned  the  right 
Operas,  soirees,  plays,  talking,  smoking — a  constant  succession 
of  pleasures  await  you,  and  throng  about  your  steps.'  No 
wonder  that  the  Oerroan  is  no  traveller ;  his  Fatherland  has 
sufficient  attractions  for  him ;  he  is  ever  meeting  men  of  all 
nations,  and  he  may  enjoy  at  home  the  rarest  painting  and 
statuary,  the  most  raviidiing  music,  and  the  most  entrancing 
scenic  effects. 

There  are  in  Munich  one  thousand  artists  who  have  organ- 
ized costume-balls,  to  be  given  at  intervals  of  thred  years,  and 
a  Mayfeast  in  the  spring.  These  balls  are  not  like  bur  masked 
balls,  where  the  assumed  character  is  left  to  the  fancy  of  the 
wearer,  but  a  certain  era  is  chosen,  sketches  are  drawn,  and 
each  guest  must  adopt  one  of  these  pictured  costumes,  and  fol- 
low it  rigoroosly.  ^  A  very  celebrated  ball,  some  years  ago, 
represented  Bubens.  This  time  the  subject  taken  was  a  his- 
torical panorama  of  a  fairy  tale.  Half  the  artistic  world  was 
engaged  for  months  preparing  sketches,  or  dresses,  or  decora- 
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tions  for  the  ball,  and,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  bqc- 
ccBB  of  the  pageant  was  complete.  The  hall  of  Odeon  was 
beantifnlly  decorated,  the  dresses  were  all  in  keeping  with 
each  other,  and  were  highly  to  be  praised ;  each  train  was 
well  organized,  and  swept  past  with  splendor  that  seemed  too 
real  to  be  mimic' 

The  May-feast  is  entirely  different,  requiring  the  neceeeaiy 
rural  surroundings.  The  ticket  for  the  feast  is  artistically 
drawn,  showing  a  procession  of  children  crowned  with  lilies 
of  the  valley,  preceded  by  a  May-bng  as  the  musician.  The 
site  chosen  is  always  picturesque,  and  all  the  artistic  talent  of 
Oermany  is  brought  into  requisition  so  as  to  render  the  pano- 
rama effective  and  delightful. 

The  vintage  is  the  crowning  harvest  of  the  year.  It  begins 
on  the  12th  of  October,  and  is  ushered  in  by  the  firing  of 
cannon,  and  the  ascent  of  rockets,  mingled  with  the  shouts  of 
the  peasantry.  The  grapes  are  gathered  amid  laughter  and 
song ;  then  the  leaves  are  raked  up  and  secured,  after  which 
comes  a  holiday,  when  the  young  people  dance,  and  the  old 
smoke,  and  talk,  and  knit,  or  all  join  in  those  simple  Oerman 
games,  such  as  ^  The  Black  Man,'  ^  The  Blind  Oow,'  etc. ; 
care  is  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  all  are  children  t<^ther. 
Such  holidays  are  often  spent  in  the  pasture-lands  on  the 
lower  hills  which  the  people  call  the  Alps.  Every  fiurmer  of 
consequence  has  an  Alp  where  he  sends  his  cattle  in  summer, 
and  there  the  butter  and  cheese  are  made  for  the  winter. 
These  Alps  are  either  inherited  or  bought.  Little  wood^i 
houses  are  erected  there,  and  the  view  is  generally  very  ex- 
tensive and  fine.  Although  they  are  often  enlivened  by 
pleasui^parties,  the  lives  of  some  of  these  peasants  are  veiy 
isolated.  But  they  are  never  unhappy ;  they  sing  over  their 
work,  and  call  their  herds  together  with  a  song.  The  mus- 
ician, Weber,  passed  much  of  his  time  on  these  Alps,  Usten- 
ing  to  the  singers  and  zitter  players.  We  may  find  in  ^  J)et 
Freischutz '  something  very  true  to  nature. 

The  waltz  is  the  ^  dear  delight '  of  Germany ;  it  was  invent- 
ed by  the  Germans,  and  is  the  universal,  almost  the  only  dance 
of  the  people.    Although  it  is  condemned  by  other  nations  on 
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aoconnt  of  its  freedom,  the  Oerman  girl  who  spins  around  all 
night  with  a  yonng  man,  wonld  be  seriously  offended,  if,  on 
the  next  day,  he  offered  her  his  arm  in  a  promenade.  From 
the  highest  saloon  to  the  village  green  the  waltz  forms  a  eon- 
strat  amusement 

The  severe  Gbrman  winters  are  enlivened  by  sledging  par- 
ties, and  often  gentlemen  engage  ladies  for  tliis  amusement 
three  months  before  the  snow  begins.  The  parties  consist  of 
thirty  or  forty  sledges;  there  is  a  troop  of  outriders,  with 
white  breeches,  and  blue  or  red  jackets,  and  caps  to  corres- 
pond ;  these  form  the  advance-guard,  smacking  their  whips  and 
hurrahing;  then  comes  the  train  of  sledges,  each  one  contain- 
ing two  persons,  a  lady  and  gentleman.  It  is  a  merry  and  gay 
winter  spectacle.  On  entering  the  sledge,  the  lady  ihanhi 
the  gentleman  foi^  the  pleasure  he  gives  her,  and  he  expresses 
his  obligation  for  the  honor  she  has  done  him.  They  usually 
go  to  an  inn  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  where  they 
have  refreshments,  and  amuse  themselves  ^ith  various  games. 
If  a  cit}  is  within  reasonable  distance  they  never  fail  to  enter 
it,  and  drive  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  back  again,  so 
that  the  citizens  may  see  and  admire. 

The  luxury  of  sledging  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  one 
winter  that  the  students  often  drove  from  six  to  eight  in  hand« 
so  that  the  academical  senate  was  obliged  to  stop  the  extrav- 
agance by  forbidding  the  use  of  so  many  horses.  The  next 
day,  in  order  to  caricature  the  prohibition,  an  old,  worn-out 
horse  was  harnessed  to  a  wretched-looking  sledge,  in  which 
were  packed  a  dozen  students  huddled  together.  The  poor 
horse  was  hardly  able  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other,  but  he 
was  urged  forwaid  by  a  hunch-backed,  lame  hostler,  who 
walked  in  front,  holding  a  bunch  of  hay  before  his  nose. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  inn,  they  called  for  a  choppin  of 
beer,  and  had  it  divided  into  twelve  parts,  thus  allowing 
about  a  spoonful  to  each  man.  About  this  time  the  beadle, 
or  *  poodle'  as  they  called  him,  appeared,  and  commanded 
them  to  withdraw  such  a  satire  on  the  decree  of  the  senate. 

One  of  the  favorite  out-of-door  amusements  in  winter  is 
skating.    *  I  went  down  one  day,'  says  Browne,  ^  to  look  at 
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the  skaters,  and  'certainly  it  was  a  very  lively  and  amusing 
scene.  Boys  tod  girls,  big  and  little,  yonng  men  and  old 
men,  were  flying  over  the  crystal  element  in  fall  glee.  Smart, 
buckish  gentlemen  were  pushing  before  them  ponderous  old 
ladies  who  were  seated  in  sledges  or  sliding-ohairs.  Pretty, 
blooming  damsels  of  vigorous  form  were  flying  hither  and 
thither,  laughing  and  joking  with  amazing  zest  Whole 
schools  of  students  were  turned  out  to  enjoy  the  exercise,  with 
their  teachers  leading  the  way.  The  fathers  of  families  were 
disporting  themselves  before  their  admiring  iraus,  while  their 
little  responsibilities  were  clapping  their  hands  and  Jaoghing 
merrily  at  the  sport  Old  apple-women  were  selling  apples, 
cakes  and  nuts ;  old  men  were  sweeping  the  ice  or  shovelling 
off  the  snow ;  grand  officers  in  the  military  line  of  life  were 
standing  on  the  quays^  looking  on  with  remarkable  conde- 
scension ;  policemen  were  watching  about  generally  to  pre- 
serve order,  which  nobody  had  the  least  idea  of  breaking ;  a 
buffoon,  dressed  in  an  absurd  costume,  was  navigating  a 
whirling  ship  that  flew  around  in  a  circle,  while  be  called 
aloud  upon  all  classes  to  take  passage  in  the  same  for  the 
r^ons  of  joy ;  strangers  in  motley  groups  were  smoking  their 
two-cent  cigars  or  blowing  their  fingers  to  keep  themselves 
warm;  and,  in  short,  everybody  was  doing  somethiufr  very 
amusing  to  an  American. 

As  the  ice  itself  forms  an  occasion  for  amusement,  so  like* 
wise  does  its  disappearance.  The  breaking-up  of  the  ice, 
being  the  first  manifestation  of  spring,  gives  another  oppoi^ 
•tunity  for  rejoicing.  It  takes  place  suddenly,  with  a  tremend- 
ous crash  and  ruilh,  and  nearly  always  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  In  each  village  or  town  men  are  stationed  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  the  breaking  up,  they  cry, 
^  The  ice  goes !  the  ice  goes  1 '  The  cry  is  soon  taken  up  by  a 
gay  throng  which  swarm  on  the  banks,  guns  are  6red«  the 
greatest  excitement  prevails,  and  the  pclople  are  as  light- 
hearted  and  happy  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
themselves. 

The  chief  doihestic  festival  of  Oermany  is  Ohristmas.  It  is 
a  season  exclusively  for  family  reunions,  and  is  specially  de- 
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voted  to  children,  although  old  and  young  join  together,  and 
the  festival  is  celebrated  with  enthnsiaBni  by  the  whole  popu- 
lation. All  trouble  and  anxiety  are  thrown  aside,  and  there 
are  no  families  so  poor  as  not  to  have  their  tree  and  pfeffer- 
kuohen  (the  Christmas  cake)  on  Christmas  Day.  It  is  called 
*  Der  GhiokUehe  Abends  *  The  Happy  Evening.'  About  a 
fortnight  before  Christmas,  the  children  are  visited  by  Pek- 
nickel,  who  is  generally  a  servant  of  the  family,  dressed  in  a 
hideous  costume,  with  chains  clanking  around  him.  Around 
his  waist  is  a  belt,  from  which  hang  the  bags  filled  with  nuts, 
apples,  and  cakes,  and  in  his  hand  is  a  huge  bunch  of  rods. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  servant  of  the  Christ-child,  who 
comes  to  prepare  the  children  for  his  appearance  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  The  children  are  in  a  state  of  dread  and  hope,  for 
he  '  nows,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  their  faults,  and 
administer  his  reproof.  He  announces,  in  a  loud  voice,  that 
the  Christ-child  has  bidden  him  come,  and  he  questions  each 
one  separately  about  his  behavior  at  home,  and  his  attention 
to  study  at  school.  The  little  ones  try  to  gain  his  favor  by 
repeating  the  following  lines : 

*  Ohiist-kindscben  komm; 
Mach  mich  firomm ; 
Dass  ich  zu  dir  in  Himmel  komm.* 

^hich  means,  *  Christ-child,  come ;  make  me  good,  that  I  may 
come  to  thee  in  heaven!'  Howitt  says:  ^The  aspect  of  a 
little  child  standing  in  awe  and  faith  before  Pelznickel,  and  in 
the  soft,  innocent  tones  of  its  voice,  making  this  simple  peti- 
tion in  the  truth  of  its  heart,  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  affecting  things  in  the  world.'  The  Christ- 
mas-tree in  all  well-to-do  families  is  superb.  It  is  generally  a 
sproce-fir,  adorned  with  bright-looking  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  brilliant  fruits  and  fiowers  of  gold  and  silver,  angels 
with  golden  wings,  all  glittering  in  the  starry  light  of  hun- 
dreds of  little  tapers,  which  sparkle  like  gems  against  the 
dark-green  branches  of  the  fir.  The  legendary  stag,  with 
golden  horns,  is  always  one  of  the  decorations,  as  there  is  a 
tradition  that  he  was  the  first  creature  to  perceive  the  angels 
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who  startled  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  and  that  he  unme- 
diately  knelt  in  reverence  of  the  heavenly  vision. 

New  Year  is  another  great  holiday.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  glee-wine  is  brought  in  on  a  waiter,  and  with  it  an  aooom- 
panying  New  Tear's  greeting  from  different  members  of  the 
family  or  friends ;  these  are  generally  in  rhyme,  written  on 
ornamental  paper,  and  often  without  signature,  so  as  to  cause 
much  guessing  and  merriment 

The  concerts  in  Oermany  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  held  in  the  coffee-gardens  out  of  the  city,  and 
no  band  in  America  can  equal  the  music  given  here  for  ao 
entrance-fee  of  six  or  eight  cents. 

In  the  Oatholic  parts  of  Germany,  the  public  processions 
form  a  distinctive  and  picturesque  feature  of  out-door  life. 
Each  religious  season  has  its  appropriate  festival.  The  mys- 
tery-plays at  Ober  Ammegau  are  peculiar  to  the  place,  and 
were  instituted  in  the  year  1623  when  the  village  was  visited 
by  a  plague,  and  the  monks  induced  the  parish  to  make  a  vow 
as  follows :  <  That  in  thankful  devotion,  and  for  edifying  con- 
templation, they  woilld,  every  ten  years,  publicly  represent 
the  Passion  of  Jesus,  the  Savior  of  the  world.'  Whereupon 
the  parish  was  immediately  freed  from  the  pestilence.  At 
the  recurrence  of  these  plays  the  village  is  crowded  with  visit- 
ors, but  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  take 
no  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  obtain  profit ;  they  only  allow 
themselves  to  be  remunerated  for  any  actual  outlay,  and  no 
more,  always  giving  up  their  time  and  their  houses  gladly  to 
strangers  and  visitors.  The  person  chosen  to  represent  our 
Lord  in  the  play  is  always  one  who  is  particularly  adapted  in 
appearance,  and  whose  life  has  been  blameless. 

There  is  a  very  graphic  description  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  play  in  QtdtSj  by  Baroness  Tautphoens,  which  we  will 
transcribe :  '*  So  completely  did  the  person  and  manner  of  the 
artist-performer  satisfy  her  high-wrought  expectations,  that 
dissatisfaction  or  disappointment  was  certainly  not  among 
them.  She  perceiv^  instantly  that  what  was  then  before  her 
would  take  the  place  of  all  the  pictures  and  statues  she  had 
ever  seen,  and  remain  indellibly  impressed  on  her  mind  for- 
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ever.  It  was,  therefore,  this  one  deeply-interesting  fignre, 
with  the  pale  face,  finely  chiselled  features,  and  parted  wav- 
ing hair,  which  has  become  typical,  that  she  followed  with 
breathless  interest  and  anxiety  thronghont,  and  never  did  the 
eminence  of  the  character  of  Ohrist  strike  her  so  forcibly,  or 
the  werthlessness  of  mankind,  and  the  ignoble  motives  tiiat 
are  the  springs  of  their  actions,  become  so  glaringly  apparent 
as  on  this  occasion.  The  monologues  of  the  principal  actors, 
showing  the  current  ot  their  thoughts  without  reserve,  made 
each,  as  it  were,  a  psychological  study,  yet  so  simple  and 
forcible  as  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of  the  most  illiter- 
ate among  the  audience.  The  sending  of  our  Lord  from  one  tri 
bunal  to  another,  the  wish  of  those  who  knew  his  innocence  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  his  martyrdom,  yet  determination 
that  he  should  suffer,  his  being  forsaken  by  every  friend  at 
the  moment  of  danger ;  in  short,  allthat  habit  enables  us  to 
hear  and  read  almost  unmoved,  and  as  a  matter  of  history, 
was  brought  before  Nora  with  a  force  so  perfectly  irresistible 
that,  various  and  eloquent  as  had  often  been  the  sermons  she 
had  heard,  excellent  and  celebrated  as  were  the  pictures  she 
had  seen,  never  had  she  been  moved  as  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.' 

We  have  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  amusements 
which  form  so  large  a  share  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Yet  we  have  recorded  only  a  few  of  the  many  festi- 
vals which  are  ever  recurring  throughout  the  year.  More 
unreservedly  and  entirely  than  any  other  nation  do  the  Gbr* 
mans  throw  the  entire  force  of  their  nature  both  into  their 
work  and  their  play.  They  feel  that  the. body  has  rights  to 
be  regarded  as  well  as  the  mind.  The.  result  is  the  union  of 
a  strong  body  and  a  strong  head ;  an  alliance,  and  the  only 
one,  which  may  enable  a  man  to  work  out  all  that  is  in  him. 
It  is  this  truth  which  we  would  emphasize. 

In  drawing  this  sketch  of  German  Home-Life,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  several  wholesome  truths.  The  heads 
of  the  household,  both  the  man  and  woman,  consider  it  their 
highest  duty  and  delight  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance, 
comfort,  and  happiness.    The  German  home  may  be  poor. 
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but  it  ifi  happj ;  its  quiet  light  aheds  a  sweet  radiance,  which 
not  onlj  cheers  the  inmates,  bat  guards  them  from  evil.  They 
work  indnstrioosly  and  faithfully,  and  they  enjoy  themselves 
quite  as  conscientiously.  Old  and  young  enter  into  the  most 
juvenile  sports,  as  if  they  were  all  boys  and  girls  together. 

In  America  there  are  two  extremes.  Life  is  either  all  holi- 
day or  all  work.  But,  usually,  the  men  of  mark,  in  our 
country,  take  little  or  no  relaxation ;  they  care  nothing  for 
games  and  sports;  and,  indeed,  even  our  children  become  in* 
different  to  pl|iy  long  before  they  are  men  and  women.  The 
heart  of  the  American  is  in  his  money-bags,  present  or  pros- 
pective. A  foreigner  once  said :  ^  Every  American  I  meet 
looks  as  if  his  eyes  were  glaring  into  the  far-west  and  the  fax- 
future.'    We  are  aiming  to  realize  Milton's  sentiment : 

. '  To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.' 

And  for  what!  To  get  rich  I  This  is  the  goal  of  American 
ambition ;  it  is  for  this  that  men  rise  early  and  sit  up  late;  it 
is  for  this  that  the  brain  is  overtaxed.  Day  and  night  thej 
toil  in  the  court  of  Mammon,  in  the  service  of  that  ^  great 
busy-body,  Sabbathless  Satan,'  as  Oharles  Lamb  calls  him. 
Even  the  few  public  holidays  which  are  forced  upon  the 
nation  become  ^  uneasy  joys.'  Honesty,  prudence,  the  hearth- 
stone of  home,  are  all  thrown  into  the  fierce  struggle  for 
money.  The  everlasting  hurry  and  excitement  plant  sadness 
in  the  heart  and  furrows  on  the  brow,  and  in  discontent  and 
weariness,  we  b^n  to  doubt,  at  last,  *  if  the  play  be  worth 
the  candle.'  It  cannot  be  surprising,  aftar  all  this  wear  and 
tear,  that  the  American  often  finds  himself,  like  poor  Swift, 
*  dying  a-top,'  without  the  power  left  to  reckon  up  the  thous- 
ands or  millions  he  may  have  amassed. 
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Abt.  VI.—  The  Spirit  of  Loms.   By  Baron  Db  MoNTBSQxnBU. 
London :  J.  Obllingwood. 

It  was  Poljbins,  we  believe,  who  enunciated  and  illnstrated 
the  proposition,  thongh  very  likely  he  drew  the  germ  of  the 
idea  from  Aristotle,  that  the  several  forms  of  government 
naturally  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain  regular  order  of  pro- 
gression, but  moving  in  a  circle  so  as  finally  to  come  back  to 
the  starting-point  first,  the  absolutism  of  the  patriarch  or 
autocrat ;  then,  ^  the  war  of  the  many  with  one,'  until  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  men — ^the  Apitna-^Hiome  to  be  sharers  in  the 
supreme  power,  and  aristocracy  supersedes  autocracy.  The 
same  process,  carried  a  step  further,  leads  to  the  rule  of  the 
Jf/ioc — ^popular  supremacy — and  aristocracy  is  supplanted  by 
democracy.  When  the  latter  reaches  its  ultimate  stage — the 
supremacy  of  mere  numbers  without  regard  to  qualifications — 
then  comes  agrarianism;  then  the  commune;  then  anarchy, 
firom  which  the  natural  result  is  a  reaction  toward  despotism 
and  autocracy  again ;  the  strongest  hand  and  most  resolute 
will  seizes  absolute  power,  and  men  suffering  the  evils  of  anar- 
chy welcome  the  yoke  of  a  despot  who  can  give  them  assur- 
ance of  order.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  idea  of  the  ancient 
writer,  and  history  has  corroborated  it  by  a  multitude  of  ex- 
amples. In  fact,  it  is,  under  certain  limitations,  an  epitome  of 
the  internal  history  of  every  people.  Few  nations  have  lived 
long  enough,  undisturbed  or  uncpuquered  by  foreign  powers, 
to  complete  the  circle;  but  while  they  have  lived  all  have 
moved  onward  in  that  circle.  Old  Bome  maintained  her 
independence  sufficiently  long  to  pass  through  all  the  grada- 
tions and  make  an  entire  revolution.  She  began  with  abso- 
solute  kings,  was  afterward  under  the  rule  of  the  patricians, 
then  of  the  plebeians,  fell  subsequently  into  general  disorder, 
civil  discord  and  anarchy,  received  the  yoke  of  the  Ossars, 
and  was  too  much  corrupted  and  decayed  in  spirit  to  throw  it 
off  before  she  became  the  prey  of  the  barbarian  invader. 
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To  come  down  to  the  history  of  our  own  Saxon-Norman 
race,  few  monarchs  were  ever  more  arbitrary  in  temperament, 
more  reeolnte  of  will,  or  more  abeolnte  in  prerogative,  than 
the  Norman  and  early  Plantagenet  kings  of  England.  The 
decrees  of  William,  Henry,  or  Bichard,  were  the  snpreme 
laws  of  the  realm.  Fortnitonsly  and  fortunately  John  was  a 
prince  of  his  race  exceptionally  weak,  and  this  gave  the  aris- 
tocratic barons  tihe  opportnni^  which  they  so  well  improved 
at  Bnnymede  by  exacting  from  the  crown  the  concessions  and 
guarantees  ot  Magna  ChaHa^  the  foundation-stone  of  British 
and  American  liberty. 

It  was  a  grand  victory  which  the  barons  achieved  that  day. 
It  made  England  a  limited  instead  of  an  absolute  monarchy ; 
a  land  of  parliamentary  legislation  instead  of  monarchical 
decrees;  but  a  long  and  bitter  contest,  extending  through 
several  centuries,  was  maintained  between  royal  prerogative 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  on  the  other  ;  the 
granny  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  had  to  be  encounteredi 
regicide  committed,  and  a  dynasty  deposed,  before  genuine 
popular  liberty,  regulated  by  law,  was  secured,  and  the  excel* 
lent  system  of  parliamentary  government  which  England  has 
enjoyed  nearly  two  centuries  was  perfected  and  crystallixed — 
a  system  in  which  the  respective  powers  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons  were  so  admirably  adjusted  and  skillfully  balanced. 

We  have  thus  alluded  briefly  to  the  several  stages  by  which 
the  British  Oonstitution  was  gradually  built  up,  because  that 
is  really  a  part  of  our  own  political  history.  It  was  at  the 
last  and  most  perfect  stage  of  development  of  the  British  sys- 
tem that  ours  was  derived  from  it,  as  a  scion  from  a  vigorous 
and  flourishing  tree,  and  engrafted  upon  a  new  stock  in  a 
virgin  soil.  It  may  jar  upon  our  American  amour  prcpre  to 
say  it,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  the  fabric  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions  in  the  United  States  was  not  a  new  creation ; 
it  was  but  a  modified  reproduction.  Oircumstances  dictated 
many  alterations  in  the  details,  but  in  the  essence  and  fibre  it 
was  but  the  perpetuation  of  the  British  system.  We  may 
very  properly  lay  aside  some  of  our  self-gratulations  upon  our 
exceptional  success  in  maiDtaiuiDg  our  government  for  nearly 
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a  oentnry  without  any  esBential  change,  at  least  in  form ;  and 
we  may  oease  from  invidions  comparisonB  of  oor  political 
wisdom  with  that  of  the  French  and  the  Sooth  AmericanB, 
who  have  0O'  signally  failed  in  their  efforts  to  model  their 
institntions  after  onrs.  Oar  system  has  sometimes  been 
styled  an  experiment.  It  never  was  strictly  soch.  Is  it 
remarkable  that  a  branch  taken  from  an  oak  a  thousand  years 
old  should  remain  green  for  a  while  f  Is  it  singular  that  a 
stream  of  political  ideas  and  instincts,  which  had  its  head- 
springs far  away  back  even  beyond  the  days  of  Alfred,  and 
has  flowed  on  ever  since  in  its  old  English  channel,  should 
have  continued  to  flow  on  thus  long  in  this  new  American 
channel  into  which  we' have  diverted  a  portion  of  its  waters! 

A  political  system  is  a  living  organism.  It  cannot  be  made 
to  order;  it  must  grow.  Onrs  has  grown  by  the  degrees 
which  I  have  specifled.  We  are  entitled  to  less  credit  for  the 
form  and  spirit  of  our  institutions  than  we  sometimes  imagine; 
and  if  we  must  boast  at  all,  our  boasting  should  reach  back 
and  embrace  those  working,  struggling  ancestors,  centuries  ago, 
by  whose  labors  and  on  whose  bones  our  admirable  political 
structure  was  reared ;  just  as  the  stems  of  living,  flowering 
•coral  which  crop  out  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  stand 
upon  the  remains  of  myriads  of  little  toilers,  who  labored  age 
after  age  far  down  in  the  deep,  and  in  succession  left  their 
carcasses  as  a  foundation  for  their  progeny  to  build  upon. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  French  and  the 
South  Americans  in  their  efforts  to  establish  political  systems 
like  ours,  is  one  which  we  might  have  found  formidable,  if  our 
situation  had  been  similar.  It  is,  indeed,  a  new  creation 
which  they  have  to  accomplish,  and  creation  is  the  work  of 
Onmipotence.  They  are  trying  to  make  a  tree  grow,  not  by 
planting  and  rearing  from  the  acorn,  but  by  transplanting  an 
old  tree ;  for  republican  or  democratic  institutions  are  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  human  progress  only  to  be  reached  by  gradual 
steps  from  absolutism,  through  limited  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
to  flnal  popular  supremacy,  during  which  process  a  people 
becomes  trained  in  the  difficult  lesson W  preserving  order  with 
liberty,  or  liberty  regulated  by  law.    We  went  through  this 
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course  of  training,  and  it  required  many  oentnries  to  complete 
it  To  advance  at  once  from  abeolntism  to  the  republic  is 
impracticable,  because  the  necessary  intermediate  training  is 
not  allowed,  and  the  sudden  removal  of  restraint  results,  not 
in  liberty,  but  in  wild  license,  from  which  reaction  is  inevita- 
ble. France,  probably,  will  not  in  our  day  succeed  in  a  per- 
manent consolidation  of  the  republic.  To  return  to  the  em- 
pire would  be  simply  to  retrograde,  and  such  a  badcward 
oscillation  cannot  be  long-lived,  if  it  should  occur.  To  adopt 
the  monarchy  hedged  in  by  constitutional  restrictions — ^this 
would  be  reiJ  progress,  and  this  seems  to  us  her  only  path  to 
true  liberty. 

fiut  a  nation  which  has  passed  throbgh  the  necessary  pre- 
paratory stages,  finds  it  comparatively  easy  to  establicJi  free 
institutions.  That  which  was  not  very  difficult  for  us,  but 
which  seems  impossible  to  France,  could,  no  doubt,  be  readily 
accomplished  by  the  British- American  provinces  north  of  us, 
or  by  Australia,  or  by  any  other  people  having  like  tuition 
and  traditions. 

If  we  advert  closely  to  the  subject,  we  shall  be  struck  with 
the  vastness  of  what  we  have  derived  from  our  ancestral 
country  in  laws,  traditions,  tastes,  spirit,  style,  social  habits, 
and  even  political  forms.  Eling,  Lords,  and  Commons  find 
their  counterpart  in  President,  Senate,  and  House.  Even  our 
idea  of  a  IJm'on  with  adjusted  representation  among  the 
several  States,  though  perhaps  natural  and  obvious  in  any 
event,  was  already  exemplified  in  the  relations  established 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  subsequently  Ireland. 
The  machinery  of  the  courts,  the  system  of  common  law,  the 
principal  features  of  local  and  county  administration,  with  the 
various  kinds  of  officials  tieeded  therefor,  all  these  were  ours 
by  inheritance.  They  grew  up  with  us,  and  were  a  part  of 
our  national  life,  before  we  became  an  independent  nation. 
When  we  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Britain  we  had  only  to  take 
up  the  threads  of  internal  administration,  where  she  had 
dropped  them,  and  all  moved  harmoniously  on.  We  set  up 
some  new  figure-heads  in  place  of  those  we  had  cast  down. 
Instead  of  a  king  we  created  a  president,  because  the  only 
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man  among  us  fit  to  be  king  was  too  nnselflshly  patriotic  to 
asBnme  the  crown.  Onr  colonies  had  governorB  appointed  by 
the  king.  Our  States  still  kept  their  governors,  only  changing 
the  method  .of  their  appointment  While  the  Englishman 
said,  ^  God  save  the  king ! '  we  simply  modified  it  into  ^  Ood 
save  the  State  1'  A  thousand  other  illustrations  might  be 
given  to  show  how  thoroughly  British  we  were,  and  are  yet 
indeed,  and  how  the  establishment  of  our  American  political 
system  was  no  infant  birth,  but  the  leapmg  forth  of  Minerva 
fully  armed  from  the  heail  of  Jove.  Our  social  ^stem  was 
no  less  mature.  George  Washington,  and  his  contemporary 
planters,  h^  more  in  their  composition  of  the  British  noble- 
man than  of  the  plain  democratic  citizen  of  our  day.  Mount 
Yemon,  and  hundreds  of  other  family-seats  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  the  Oarolinas,  with  their  ample  grounds,  their  quaint 
but  lordly  architecture,  their  state  dining-rooms,  their  wine- 
vaults,  their  porters'  lodges,  and  their  dusky  tenantry,  bore 
then,  and  still  bear  about  them  more  the  air  of  old  English 
baronial  castles  than  of  the  simple  dwelling-places  of  repub- 
lican freemen.  We  have  mentioned  these  things  to  enforce 
the  truth,  that  while  we  are  historically  a  new  nation,  we  are 
organically  a  very  old  one.  In  the  grand  principles  which 
underly  our  system,  in  many  of  our  methods  of  administra- 
tion, in  our  judicial,  and  even  many  of  our  political  forms,  we 
date  back  to  ain  equal  antiquity  with  our  kinsmen  who  yet 
remain  in  the  ancestral  land.  With  the  same  origin  and  tra- 
ditions, and,  down  to  a  century  ago,  the  same  fortunes,  we 
have  now  separated  only  as  a  great  river  sometimes  divides 
into  two  or  more  streams  which  flow  on  afterward  in  nearly 
parallel  courses.  We  were  severed  fit>m  the  mother-country 
at  the  time  when  her  constitution  had  attained  perhaps  its 
most  perfect  stage  of  development  It  was  the  very  exellence 
of  English  liberty  which  made  us  revolt  against  Uie  first  be- 
ginnings of  oppression,  and  caused  the  separation.  The  sys- 
tem which  we  established  was  designed  to  perpetuate  those 
great  principles  of  personal  and  public  freedom  under  which 
we  had  been  reared ;  and  after  our  independence,  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples  still  remained  more  alike  in 
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the  eeeential  spirit  of  tJieir  iDStitutions  and  in  national  charac- 
ter than  any  two  nations  in  all  history. 

Let  ns  briefly  glance  at  the  snbseqnent  political  history  of 
these  two  dations,  and  see  if  there  are  not  in  each  of  them 
manifest  signs  of  that  inevitable  tnming  of  the  wheel— that 
inherent  tendency  of  all  governments  toward  revolution — of 
which  we  have  spoken.    In  Britain,  under  the  name  of  re- 
form, there  has  been  more  than  once  dnring  the  presrait  cen- 
tury ah  extension  of  the  right  of  snflfrage  to  large  classes  of 
the  people  from  whcmi  it  had  before  been  withheld.    This  was 
resisted  by  the  aristocratic  and  privileged  classes  as  long  as  it 
was  safe  to  do  so,  and  at  last  only  conceded  to  appease  the 
dangerous  clamors  of  the  populace.    Every  such  concession 
only  proves  the  growing  power  of  the  people,  and  hastens  the 
growth  of  that  power.    Time  was  when  parliament  was  but  a 
body  of  nobility,  which  the  king  assembled  at  his  option  for 
consultation  merely.    The  Oommon&were  unknown.    They 
afterward  grew  in  importance,  and  while  the  Lords  circum- 
scribed the  power  of  the  Eling,  the  Commons  encroached  upon 
them ;  until  at  length,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  system 
of  parliamentary  government  was  perfected,  and  these  three 
estates  of  the  realm  shared  supreme  authority  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  neither  seemed  capable  of  invading  the  prerogatives 
of  the  others.     But  by  imperceptible  degrees  the  popular 
branch  has  outgrown  the  other  tvro  in  importance.   The  queen 
now  is  but  the  symbol  of  power  where  no  power  exists.    Only 
the  conservative  temperament  of  the  English,  and  their  pro- 
verbial reverence  for  old  institutions,  together  with  the  amia* 
ble  character  of  the  excellent  lady  who  wears  the  crown,  could 
prevent  that  bauble  from  being  at  once  set  aside  with  other 
antiquated  rubbish.    Among  a  more  mercurial  and  less  sober- 
minded  popple  the  queen  would  not  reign  a  year  longer.    It 
is  doubtful  whether  she  will  have  any  successor.    She  is  said 
to  rule  by  her  ministers ;  but  no  ministry  can  retain  power 
unless  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  Oommons,  a  body  that 
is  becoming  more  and  more  the  exponent  of  the  will  of  the 
masses.    The  House  of  Lords  has  lost  its  prestige  also.   From 
being  the  sole  parliament,  it  has  fallen  to  a  subordinate  poei- 
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tion,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  has  recently  exhibited  its 
want  of  nerve  and  will  to  contend  snccessfoUy  with  the  fierce 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Commons.  Snch  is  a  brief  r^^t^m^  of 
the  political  situation  in  old  England,  a  country  above  all 
others  most  averse  to  novelties,  and  instinctively  attached  to 
whatever  is  ancient  and  cnstomary.  Even  there  we  perceive 
the  gradual  breaking  down  of  every  barrier  against  tiie  final 
complete  ascendancy  of  the  people.  British  phlegm  makes 
the  wheel  turn  slowly ;  but,  as  Oalileo  said  of  the  earth,  so  we 
may  say  of  the  seat  of  power  in  the  British  political  system, 
i  pur  9%  muavs.  How  long  it  will  be  before  Britain  will  cease 
to  be  a  monarchy,  and  become  a  democracy,  in  farm^  as  she 
now  is  in  substance^  it  is  needless  to  conjecture.  It  sufSoee 
for  our  purpose  to  note  the  tendency,  and  to  assure  ourselves 
that  such  a  transformation  is  only  a  question  of  time.  When 
it  takes  place,  that  country  will  only  have  entered  more  com- 
pletely upon  a  political  career  which  we  have  been  for  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  pursuing.  We  come,  then,  to  consider 
our  own  situation  and  tendencies,  social  and  political,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  which  presents  itself  to  us. 

No  man,  who  studies  our  political  history,  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  tiiere  has  been  since  1789  a  well-marked  progression 
in  our  institutions  toward  democracy  pure  and  simple.  We 
use  that  term  in  its  true  sense,  as  expressing  the  rule  of  the 
popular  masses  in  the  most  direct  manner.  In  a  country 
where  the  people  are  sovereign  and  govern  themselves,  there 
may  still  be  a  great  variety  in  the  methods  of  exercising  that 
sovereignty,  and  in  carrying  on  the  government.  It  may  be 
by  intermediate  agencies,  more  or  less  numerous,  interposed 
between  the  people  and  the  objects  to  be  accomplished,  or  it 
may  be  by  the  direct  action  of  the  people  themselves.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  mere  num- 
bers, by  educational  or  property  qualifications,  and  the  like, 
being  required  to  entitle  a  man  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  a 
citizen.  In  our  system,  as  inaugurated  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Bepublic,  and  inherited  from  our  British  ancestors,  there  re- 
mained many  aristocratic  elements,  many  special  privileges, 
many  prescriptive  rights,  and  traditional  usages,  which  served 
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as  80  many  barriers  to  the  absolute  and  direct  swaj  of  num- 
bers simply.  Suffrage  *was  not  universaL  While  the  people 
were,  more  or  less  remotely,  the  source  of  all  power,  many 
oflScers  were  appointed  or  chosen  by  other  means  than  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  In  the  State  of  North  Oarolina,  for 
instance,  a  citizen  could  not  vote  for  a  State  Senator  without 
being  the  owner  of  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  a 
Senator  himself  was  required  to  own  three  hundred  acres. 
All  freemen  twenty- one  years  old  could  vote  for  a  Commoner, 
but  he  must  own  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  In  this  way  it 
was  sought  to  make  one  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  re- 
present property,  while  the  other  represented  persons  only ; 
though  eligibility  to  either  branch  was  restricted  to  men  of 
substance.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  such  qualifications 
and  restrictions  have  been  swept  away,  most  of  them  before 
the  late  civil  war ;  and  this  was  done  in  obedience  to  an  im- 
pulse toward  a  more  complete  popularization  of  the  State 
Government,  an  idea  very  naturally  cherished  by  the  ma- 
jority, and,  in  fact,  sustained  by  such  overwhelming  numbers 
that  men  of  conservative  tendencies  found  opposition  to  it 
fruitless.  Similar  changes  have  occurred  in  other  States ;  but 
we  need  not  specify  nor  enlarge  upon  them  further  than  to 
say  that  they  have  all  tended  in  one  direction,  that  is,  the 
removal  of  all  checks  upon  popular  power. 

The  election  of  Judges  by  popular  vote  was,  we  believe,  a 
thing  unknown  in  our  early  history.  In  most,  if  not  all  the  • 
States  they  were  appointed  by  the  Executive  or  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  for  long  terms,  often  during  life  or  good  behavior. 
Now,  all  that  is  changed,  and  the  election  of  Judges  by  the 
people,  and  for  short  terms,  is  the  general  rule. 

In  the  election  of  President  the  Constitution  interposes  the 
electoral  college  between  the  people  and  the  oflScer  to  be 
chosen.  It  is  proposed  now  to  elect  him  by  direct  popular 
vote,  and  an  amendment  providing  for  this  in  substance  will 
probably  be  soon  adopted. 

The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States  is  also  inveighed  against  by  the  champ- 
ions of  popular  suffrage,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  a  short 
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time  thej  will  be  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
reepeotive  States. 

Thus,  in  whatever  direction  we  tarn  onr  eyes,  we  see  the 
j;reat  wave  of  popular  power  advancing,  surging  over  all  ob< 
stacles,  sweeping  away  every  barrier,  laughing  all  opposition 
to  scorn.  The  Je/£oc  rules.  And  it  no  longer  deigns  to  rule 
through  intermediaries.    It  rules  in  person,  and  absolutely. 

While  everything  is  being  subjected  to  the  test  of  direct 
popular  suffrage,  the  privilege  of  voting  is  being  indefinitely 
extended.  It  was  once  restricted  by  property  qualifications, 
and  other  limitations.  These  are  being  rapidly  obliterated. 
It  was  once  confined  to  the  white  race.  Oolor  counts  for 
nothing  now.  Every  man,  rich  or  poor,  wise  or  foolish,  white 
or  black,  votes  in  virtue  of  his  so-called  ^  manhood.'  Will  it 
stop  there!  Pretty  clearly  not.  In  some  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  country  the  suffrage  is  already  extended  to 
women.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  queiition  of  female 
suffrage  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  election. 
Meanwhile,  agitation  on  this  subject  is  kept  up  throughout 
a  large  part  of  the  Union,  and  in  this  country  it  seems  that 
agitation  persevered  in  means  final  success.  We  may,  there- 
fore, accept  as  a  probability  the  general  prevalence  of  woman- 
hood suffrage  at  an  early  day.  After  letting  the  negro  in,  it 
is  hard  to  find  a  good  excuse  for  keeping  anybody  else  out. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  f  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Macaulay,  expressed  in  his  correspondence  with  an  American 
friend,  that  our  political  institutions  would  not  be  subjected 
to  a  supreme  test  until  the  vast  unoccupied  domain  in  the 
West,  which  offers  so  obvious  an  outlet  to  the  restless  ele- 
ments of  the  population  in  the  older  States,  should  be  filled 
up  by  thickly-peopled  communities.  Then  would  b^n  the 
fierce  encounter  between  rich  and  poor,  the  moneyed  classes 
and  the  struggling  millions.  Then  would  culminate  the  grand 
conflict,  always  and  everywhere  going  on,  between  capital  and 
labor;  and  the  dangerous  and  explosive  ingredients  among 
our  population,  deprived  of  the  safety-valve  of  emigration 
westwiurd,  thrown  back  upon  themselves  and  pent  up,  would 
inaugurate  a  series  of  social  and  political  convulsions  propor- 
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tioned  in  magnitude  to  the  grandenr  of  the  stage  whereon 
they  wonld  be  enacted.  Snch,  in  enbetance,  were  the  prog- 
nostications of  the  great  historian.  God  grant  they  may  prove 
nntme !  Bnt  is  there  not  much  reason  to  fear  they  will  be 
realized.  In  comparison  with  other  nations,  we  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  equal  distribution  of  property  among  the 
people.  The  means  of  living  in  tolerable  comfort  have  been 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  individual,  and  until  recently 
few  had  succeeded  in  amassing  overgrown  fortunes.  Those 
startling  contrasts  of  squalid  poverty  and  princely  magnifi- 
cence, which  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe  strike  the  eye 
everywhere,  were  not  to  be  seen  here.  The  mob  has  had  no* 
temptation  to  violence,  because  it  had  work  to  do  and  was 
well  fed ;  nor  has  there  been  any  lofty  pride  and  gilded 
splendor  to  invite  hatred  and  plunder.  If  any  one  in  a  dense 
community  found  himself  outrun  in  the  race  of  life,  and  want 
threatened  himself  and  his  little  ones,  there  has  always  re- 
mained the  great  West  with  its  boundless  expanse  of  viigin 
soil  open  to  all.  Thither  we  could  fly  as  to  a  sure  refuge,  and 
where  bountiful  nature  would  not  fail  to  bless  our  toil  with  an 
abundant  subsistence. 

Great  changes  are  occurring  in  many  of  these  particulars. 
Immense  corporations  and  moneyed  monopolies  are  growing 
up  in  the  country,  and  amassing  fortunes  the  like  of  which  we 
have  not  before  seen  on  this  Continent.  The  banking  system, 
with  its  monopoly  of  money,  and  its  blood-sudking  usury,  ib 
making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  The  influx  of 
the  Ohinese,  soon  to  be  among  us  by  millions,  will  greatly 
reduce  the  wages  of  the  laborer.  By  a  venal  and  unstates- 
manlike  policy,  a  large  part  of  the  most  valuable  public  lands 
of  the  West  have  been  bestowed  upon  grasping  corporations 
and  wealthy  speculators,  so  that  the  territory  available  for 
poor  settlers  is  being  rapidly  reduced  in  extent 

The  operation  of  these  influences  is  already  banning  to  be 
felt  The  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  grows  fiercer. 
The  exactions  of  the  lordly  capitalist  are  met  by  the  violent 
outbreaks  of  ^  strikers'  and  the  organized  resistance  of  ^  trades- 
unions ' ;  and  we  know  how  frequently  the  peace  of  communi- 
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tieB  in  yarions  sectionB  of  the  oonntry  is  imperilled  by  these 
oonteetB  between  laboren  and  their  emplojen.  The  effort 
being  made  to  reduce  the  honre  of  a  day's  work  is  another 
indication  of  the  rebellion  which  is  brewing  among  the 
poorer  and  hnmbler  classes  against  the  capitalist  and  the 
monopolist. 

We  perceive  that  many  steps  are  continnally  being  taken 
toward  the  centralization  of  all  political  power  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  bnt  another 
form  of  aggrandizing  and  adding  to  the  power  of  the  universal 
mob ;  and  the  money-kings,  who  are  blindly  aiding  so  largely 
in  perfecting  this  centralization,  would  do  well  to  take  timely 
heed  as  to  the  real  object  they  are  about  to  effect.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  popular  masses,  now  masters  of  the  situation 
through  unqualified  suffrage,  who  are  thus  seeking,  instinct- 
ively rather  than  by  definite  design,  to  subject  everything  in 
every  part  of  the  country  to  their  unobstructed  control.  The 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  affords  the  only  chan- 
nel for  the  gratification  of  this  blind  thirst  in  the  populace  for 
general  intermeddling  and  unchecked  dominion.  The  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy  of  the  States  serve  as  an  obstruction 
to  the  interference  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Union  in  the 
local  affairs  of  each  State  ;  and  therefore  State  sovereignty  is 
denied,  and  State  lines  threatened  with  obliteration.  In  view 
of  these  plain  tendencies,  we  can  see  how  truly  conservative  is 
the  doctrine  of  States  Bights,  and  how  unfortunate  it  is  for 
our  country  that  it  should  have  become  fashionable  to  decry 
that  doctrine. 

If  we  discern  rightly  the  signs  of  the  times,  all  checks  and 
restraints  are  being  removed,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
absolute  domination  of  mere  numbers  in  all  our  affairs  and 
throughout  the  Bepublic ;  and,  unless  history  teaches  falsely, 
the  next  step  which,  more  or  less  remotely,  awaits  us  is  mob- 
rule,  agrarianism;  insecurity  to  property,  and  general  disorder. 

This  is  a  gloomy  picture  which  we  have  been  painting,  and 
the  soul  of  the  patriot  instinctively  shudders  at  its  contempla- 
tion, and  asks  if  there  is  no  ray  of  light  to  illumine  the  dark- 
ness and  cheer  our  hopes. 
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Undoubtedly  there  is.  The  general  diffosion  of  intelligenoe 
among  the  maesefl  of  the  people,  k  an  incalonlable  advantage 
which  we  poBBOSB  over  every  other  nation,  which  has  ever 
oocnpied  a  political  position  parallel  to  onrs  at  present.  It  is 
difficnlt  to  measure  what  we  know  mnst  be  the  great  inflnence 
of  widely-disseminated  popular  education  in  fostering  con- 
servative ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  retarding  the 
operation  of  the  vicious  tendencies  which  exist  in  our  political 
and  social  system. 

Moreover,  the  grand  fact  stands  out  above  all  question,  that 
we  have,  and  shall  continue  to  have,  on  this  Continent,  a  great 
people  full  of  energy  and  vitality,  and  endowed  also  with  a 
large  fund  of  oommon  sense^  with  a  teaspoonful  of  which,  Sid- 
ney Smith  said,  the  whole  world  might  be  ruled  better.  There 
is  nothing  effete  here.  There  is  the  fierce  conflict  of  contend- 
ing ideas  and  forces,  but  there  is  no  decay.  Whatever  of  con- 
vulsion— whatever  of  discord — awaits  us  as  a  nation ;  despite 
all  the  volcanic  throes  that  may  shake  our  political  fabric  or 
even  destroy  some  of  its  parts,  we  may  still  hope  that  enough 
of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  practical  vigor  will  be  left  in  the  souls 
of  the  people  to  eradicate  the  evil  which  may  temporarily  pre- 
vail, and  to  reestablish  the  good,  for  awhile  overthrown. 

Another  thing,  and  the  best  of  all,  is  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  religion.  To  these  the  patriot, 
trembling  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  country,  must  turn 
as  to  the  surest  safeguards  against  the  outburst  of  the  reckless 
and  depraved  elements  of  society,  and  the  general  spirit  of 
lawlessness  and  disorder,  which  must  prevail  before  the 
country  will  be  ripe  for  mob-rule  and  agrarianism.  So  long 
as  the  Bible  is  generally  read  and  its  sacred  lessons  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  the  joung,  so  long  as  an  uncontaminated 
pulpit  inculcates  the  fear  of  God  and  charity  among  men,  our 
country  surely  cannot  be  wholly  ruined.  From  among  a 
people  thus  trained,  the  God  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of 
nations  will  certainly  raise  up  great  and  good  men  able  to 
guide  the  ship  of  state  wisely  and  save  her  from  a  total  wreck. 
Great  innovations  may  take  place  in  our  institutions.  Our 
ideas  of  government  may  crystallize  into  new  forms.    But  so 
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Doble  a  race  of  men,  with  so  pure  and  noble  a  religions  faith, 
cannot  fail  to  achieve  a  splendid  destiny,  and  exercise  a  domi- 
nant influence  over  the  world's  fatnre. 


Abt.  VII. — The  Lost  Prince:   Facta  tending  to  prcme  the 

,     identity  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth^  of  Prance^  ana  the  Pev. 

Eleazer    Williams^  Miseionary  among  the   Indians  of 

North  America.    By  John  H.  Hanson.    New  York :  G. 

P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

Strange  as  is  this  union  of  titles,  it  has  its  application  in  the 
life,  romantic  without  a  parallel,  of  Louis  XYU,  the  orphan 
Dauphin  of  France,  Oharles  Louis. 

At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  his  unfortunate  parents,  in 
1792,  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  There  was  much  said  of  his 
early  promise  of  beauty  and  vigor,  and  many  anecdotes  re- 
lated of  the  fine  qualities  of  his  miud  and  heart  at  that  early 
period. 

After  the  sad  catastrophe,  the  jealous  policy  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  republic  consigned  him  to  an  apartment  of  the  tower  of 
the  ^  Temple,'  where  he  was  guarded  with  unnecessary  and 
cruel  strictness.  He  was  committed  to  a  coarse,  brutal  keeper 
named  Simon,  apparently  with  the  design  of  destroying  him, 
both  in  soul  and  body.  Forty  years  afterward,  when  the  por- 
trait of  Simon  was  presented  to  him  without  explanation,  the 
painful  impression  it  made  upon  him,  which  yet  he  could  not 
explain,  was  remarkable.  Simon's  famous  interrogatories  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety  were :  *  What  is  to  be  done  to  this 
young  wolf!  Carry  him  away ' !  *  No.'  *  Kill  him ' !  *  No.' 
*  Poison  him ' !  *  No.'  *  What  then ' »  «  Get  rid  of  him.' 
And  this  he  failed  to  do,  only  through  lack  of  time,  and  the 
baffling  strength  of  the  victim's  constitution.  At  first  he 
only  taunted  him.  Afterward,  upon  his  refusal  one  day  to  sing 
the  Marsellaiscj  he  gave  him  his  first  blow.  In  answer  to  his 
remonstrance,  he  exclaimed,  ^Animal !  I  am  here  to  command 
you,  and  to  do  what  I  please.'  The  scar  of  another  blow,  near 
10 
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the  eye,  gave  a  lastiog  teBtimooy  to  the  diecipline  of  Simon* 
Incidents  snch  as  thcBe  in  the  captivity  of  the  lad  we  owe  to 
the  researches  of  Dachesne,  to  whom  we  may  refer  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter.  It  were  a  narrative  both  tedious  and 
revolting  to  detail,  as  he  has  done,  the  coarse  of  violent  and 
ignominious  treatment  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  child 
was  gradually  broken  and  his  mind  destroyed.  The  fearful 
progress  of  his  demoralization  and  imbecility  cannot  be  better 
shown  than  by  the  hideous  accusations  against  his  mother^ 
whom  he  had  loved  so  much,  that  he  was  made  to  sign. 
Simon  could  at  any  moment  ha^e  put  him  to  death ;  but  his 
commissioi  did  not  extend  beyond  the  slower  process,  by 
which  murder  can  ape  the  appearance  of  natural  decay.  But 
Simon's  tyranny  was  to  come  to  an  end.  He  accepted  a  more 
lucrative  employment,  and  he  left  his  unfinished  task  in  the 
Temple  with  regret 

After  Simon  had  Jeft  him  (Jan.,  1794),  he  was  removed  to 
a  very  small  apartment,  with  one  window,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months  in  perfect  solitude,  so  that  he  did  not  see  the 
person  that  delivered  his  food.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
sank  into  such  a  state,  where  all  consciousness  would  cease, 
and  mechanical,  vegetable  life,  devoid  of  memory,  and  desti- 
tute of  hope,  would  alone  remain.  In  this  wretched  state  he 
was  found  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre ;  and  such  was  his  con- 
dition, when  found  by  his  new  keeper,  covered  with  filth  and 
vermin,  unable  to  speak,  and  his  last  meal  untasted,  that  it 
appeared  that  a  few  hours  would  have  ended  his  career. 

Under  the  party  that  became  dominant,  succeeding  that  <^ 
Bobespierre,  although  the  condition  of  the  prince  was  allevi- 
ated, yet  the  policy  regarding  the  confinement  of  his  person 
was  not  changed.  There  were  fears  still  entertained  of  at- 
tempts to  seat  him  upon  the  throne.  But  the  party  had 
awakened  at  last  to  a  sense  of  decency,  and  they  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  extreme  measures. 

Laurent,  the  next  guardian  of  the  children  of  Louis  XYI, 
was  a  respectable  man.  He  was  permitted  to  visit  the  captive 
only  at  stated  times.  But  in  the  boy's  vegetable  condition  of 
life,  solitude  was  no  longer  a  hardship.    He  could  play  with 
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a  toy  or  a  flower,  bnt  he  felt  no  want  of  oompanionship,  and 
thongh  he  was  slowly  recovering  strength  of  body,  his  mind 
oontinued  prostrate  and  unobservant. 

Hopeless  as  the  canse  of  order  seemed  at  this  time,  still  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  must  here  and  there  make  itself  felt.  The 
name  of  Louis  XYII  was  the  rallying  point  of  tens  of  thous- 
ands in  France.  The  perplexity  of  the  Convention  increased. 
Intrigues  of  influential  men,  really  loyal  in  heart,  but  assum- 
ing the  guise  of  republicans,  aimed  at  the  rescue  of  the  prince. 
And,  what  was  still  inore  important,  the  Count  de  Provence, 
afterward  Louis  XVIII,  brother  of  the  martyred  king, 
Arewdly  framed  his  plans,  the  result  of  which  was  to  be  the 
removal  of  the  prince,  leaving  for  him  a  way  to  the  throne. 
By  judicious  management  of  some  of  the  republican  leaders, 
a  few  became  virtually  his  agents,  and  through  them  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  appointment  of  one 
Oomin  as  an  associate  of  Laurent  in  the  custody  of  the  cap- 
tive in  the  Temple.  The  rest  followed  without  much  diffi- 
culty. A  royalist  (Debi^rne)  obtained  the  appointment  of 
oommksary,  and  he  effected  a  ready  communication  with 
Gomin  respecting  the  escape  of  the  prince.  The  event  was 
brought  about  by  substituting  a  boy  of  about  the  age  of  Louis, 
in  the  last  stage  of  disease,  in  his  place.  The  escapade  was 
accomplished  about  the  1st  of  June,  1795.  The  substitute 
died  on  the  8th  of  June,  of  which  abundant  testimony  was 
published,  and  given  to  the  public  as  the  death  of  the  prince, 
and  was  generally  so  received.  But  such  was  the  information 
in  possession  of  the  authorities,  that  on  the  very  day  of  the 
supposed  death  of  the  prince,  an  order  is  still  on  record  in  the 
archives  of  the  police,  which  was  issued  to  all  the  depart- 
ments, *  to  arrest  on  every  high  road  in  France  any  travellers 
bearing  with  them  a  child  of  eight  years  or  thereabouts,  as 
there  had  been  an  escape  of  royalists  from  the  Temple.'  But 
the  scheme  had  been  too  well  planned.    It  was  an  escape. 

In  the  year  1795  a  French  family,  calling  themselves 
De  Jardin,  or  De  Jourdan,  arrived  in  Albany,  direct  from 
France.  Circumstances  attracted  unusual  attention. .  The 
family  consisted  of  a  gentleman,  lady,  and  two  children,  a 
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girl  and  a  boy.  Much  mystery  was  observed  concerning 
the  children,  who  were  never  taken  out*  The  boy  was 
simply  called  Monsieur  Louis.  Madame  had  in  her  pos- 
session many  articles  which  had  belonged  to  the  deceased 
King  and  Queen  of  France,  and  she  stated  that  she  had  been 
maid  of  honor  to  Marie- Antoinette.  Among  the  articles,  she 
had  some  gold  plate,  on  which  was  engraved  the  royal  arms. 
Many  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  this  family  and  their 
▼isit  were  related  by  an  elderly  lady  of  great  respectability  of 
the  name  of  Dudley,  to  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Hanson,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kip,  now  Bishop  of  California,  and  were  committed  by 
her  to  writing.  The  boy  is  said  by  her  not  to  appear  to 
notice  any  one,  nor  to  join  in  the  play  of  other  children ;  bat 
was  seen  at  times  to  be  balancing  himself  on  a  stick,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort  The  lady  often  alluded  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  always  with  deep  and  painful  emotion.  She  onoe 
sat  down  at  the  piano-forte,  and  played  the  MaraeUaiee^  with 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  These  strangers  were  called  on  by 
many  of  the  citizens, ^especially  by  ladies  who  spoke  French. 
After  a  few  days,  for  what  reason  it  was  not  known,  their 
effects  were  sold,  some  articles  of  which  were  in  that  city  a 
few  years  since ;  they  then  suddenly  disappeared,  no  one  knew 
whither.  The  mystery  attending  their  visit  caused  them  to 
be  vividly  remembered  for  a  long  period. 

The  scene  changes  again  to  Ticonderoga.  It  is  attested  by 
the  afBidavit  of  a  very  aged  and  respectable  Canadian,  named 
John  O'Brien,  that  while  at  that  place  on  a  hunting  excursion 
in  1795,  two  Frenchmen,  one  of  them  having  the  appearance 
of  a  Bomish  priest,  came  there,  bringing  a  weak,  sickly  boy, 
in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  whom  they  left  among  the 
Indians.  He  conversed  with  them,  and  could  only  learn  that 
the  boy  was  bom  in  France.  He  was  adopted  by  an  Iroquois 
chief  of  the  name  (in  English)  of  Thomas  Williams.  O'Brien 
states  that  he  saw  him  long  afterward,  bearing  the  name  of 
Eleazer  Williams. 

The  reader  will  probably  recollect  the  painfully  interesting 
story  of  the  sacking  of  the  town  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  by  the  French  and  Indians, 
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and  the  capture  of  thd  Kev.  John  Williams.  He  was  carried 
to  Canada,  with  those  of  his  family  who  survived  the  mas- 
sacre. There  they  remained  for  some  time,  bat  were  all  finally 
redeemed  and  retnrned  home  except  one  daughter,  Eunice, 
who  had  adopted  Indian  life  and  habits,  as  well  as  the  Bomish 
faith,  and  married  an  Indian.  Thomas  was  a  descendant  of 
Eunice,  and  the  sickly  French  boy,  Eleazer,  passed  as  one  of 
his  children,  notwithstanding  the  contrast  in  appearance  be- 
tween him  and  his  reputed  brothers. 

Some  time  after  the  adoption  of  Eleazer  by  Williams,  he 
either  dove  or  fell  into  the  water  on  the  shore  of  Lake  George, 
and  was  taken  out  with  a  deep  gash  on  his  head,  cut  by  a  rock 
beneath  the  surface.  Physiologists  may  explain  the  strange 
result  of  this  accident.  He  always  insisted  that  it  was  only 
from  the  time  of  his  recovery  from  this  wound,  at  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  that  he  had  a  clear  memory  of  past  events.  When 
striving  to  recall  his  early  years,  all  beyond  that  point  pre- 
sented only  faint,  shadowy  reminiscences  of  things  mingled  in 
confusion,  such  as  Indians  roasting  chestnuts  round  a  £re, 
splendid  architecture,  troops  in  a  garden,  a  room  with  persons 
magnificently  dressed,  lying  on  a  carpet  with  his  head  against 
a  silk  dress;  all  these  came  up  indistinct  and  unconnected, « 
like  phantoms  of  the  night.  The  first  scene  that  he  appre- 
hended with  distinctness,  was  the  sight  of  the  enchanting 
scenery  around  Lake  George. 

It  was  after  this  event  that  two  strangers,  who  spoke  French, 
visited  the  hut  of  Williams,  and  called  for  the  French  boy. 
There  were  two  different  interviews,  in  which  deep  affection 
and  emotion  were  manifested  on  their  part,  which  the  boy  at 
the  time  did  not  at  all  understand. 

Among  the  connections  of  the  descendants  of  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kathaniel  Ely,  who 
resided  at  Long  Meadow.  Being  related  by  marriage  to  the 
family  of  Eunice,  who,  as  before  stated,  had  remained  in 
Canada,  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  her  descendants.  He  was 
a  pious  man,  of  a  good  understanding,  but  of  little  education. 
He  found  the  means  of  openinsc  a  correspondence  with  Thomas 
Williams,  the  reputed  father  of  Eleazer,  and  succeeded  at  last 
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in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Thomas  against  the  objections  of 
his  Indian  wife,  to  let  two  of  their  sons  go  to  Long  Meadow 
to  be  educated.  The  lot  fell  upon  Eleazer,  with  whom  the 
Indiaii  mother  was  naturally  more  willing  to  part,  and 
another,  in  English  called  John.  This  was  in  January,  1800, 
when  Eleazer  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  as  was  supposed. 

The  appearance  of  the  two  boys  in  the  village  of  Long 
Meadow,  dressed  in  their  Indian  costumes,  was  a  matter  that 
naturally  excited  much  curiosity  and  speculation.  The  differ- 
ence, especially,  in  the  appearance  of  the  two,  was  a  subject 
of  remark,  and  was  never  overlooked  by  those  who  saw  them. 
It  is  ascertained  that  the  good  Deacon  Ely  was  to  some  extent 
apprized  of  the  mystery  of  Eleazer's  birth,  for  when  a  protest 
was  made  against  the  hroiherfiood  of  the  boys,  he  said  that 
'  there  was  something  about  it  which  he  should  possibly  never 
reveal,  but  would  say  this  much,  that  Eleazer  Williams  was 
bom  for  a  great  man»  and  that  he  intended  to  give  him  an 
education  to  prepare  him  for  the  station.'  It  may  also  be 
stated  here,  that  there  was  a  report  that  for  some  time,  and 
from  time  to  time,  money  had  been  received  at  Albany  by 
the  late  J.  R  Sleeker,  Esq.,  and  devoted  to  the  support  of 
Eleazer. 

His  residence  at  Long  Meadow  was  the  crisis  of  his  life.  He 
was  soon  found  to  possess  fine  traits  of  character, '  amiable,' 
says  one,  ^  kind,  sensitive,  frank,  generous,  and  grateful  for 
every  overture  of  kindness.'  His  total  unlikeness  to  his  sup- 
posed brother  John  forbade  at  once  the  supposition  of  the 
same  origin.  While  the  latter*  had  every  personal  feature  of 
his  race,  Eleazer  had  brown  hair,  hazel  eyes,  light  complex- 
ion, and  European  features.  Nor  were  their  tastes  and  amuse- 
ments less  unlike.  He  carried  a  mystery  about  him  which 
could  not  be  explained. 

The  rapid  progress  which  Eleazer  made  in  two  or  three 
years,  while  resident  in  the  deacon's  family,  in  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  English,  was  remarkable.  His  decidedly  reli- 
gious character  seems  to  have  commenced — unless,  indeed,  it 
was  the  revival  of  preexistent  impressions — in  1802.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  great  awakening  upon  religious  subjects  at 
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Long  Meadow,  by  which  he  was  much  affected.  One  of  hie 
echoormates  writes  thus :  ^  Eleazer  was  a  veiy  studious  boy ; 
indeedi  he  seemed  to  do  nothing  bat  study  ;  and  I  can  remem- 
ber his  remarkable  proficiency  in  writing,  and  that  the  second 
winter  after  his  coming  to  Long  Meadow,  he  would  say  to  me, 
^  Come,  Cousin  Mary,  and  hear  my  sermon  " ;  when  he  would 
produce  and  read  some  paper  on  religious  subjects.' 

The  practice  of  keeping  a  journal  he  maintained,  with  more 
or  less  r^ularity,  during  most  of  his  life.  Such  had  been  his 
proficiency,  that  in  1803,  three  years  after  his  arrival,  he  wrote 
a  journal,  apparently  made  from  separate  scraps  of  paper, 
which  he  dated  back  to  1800.  He  generally  expresses  himself 
clearly,  though  sometimes  with  amusing  simplicity : 

*  I  have  written  from  time  to  time,  and  now  collect  in  part 
i^m  recollection.  First,  my  coming  to  Engla/nd  in  1800.  I, 
Eleazar  Williams,  aged  13  years,  and  John  Williams,  my 
brother ;  both  of  us  came  to  Long  Meadow,  it  being  Wed- 
nesday, 23d  of,  Januaiy,  1800,  this  being  the  day  we  b^an 
with  Nathaniel  Ely.  After  a  long,  tedious  journey,  we  arrived 
at  this  place  safely,  through  the  kindness  of  Providence. 
Praised  be  God  for  our  preservation!  We  received  welcome 
from  our  friends  here,  and  treated  [kindly  by  them.  My 
brother  and  I  was  not  able  to  converse  with  them,  and  went 
to  school  next  day  after  our  arrival.  Mrs.  Hale  kept  the 
school.    I  hope  I  shall  remember  her  amiable  disposition. 

^  Feb.  11, 1800.  My  father  set  out  for  home.  It  was  great 
trial  for  me  when  he  left  us ;  more  so  on  account  that  we 
could  not  speak  the  language.  However,  we  soon  learn  the 
language ;  and  the  family  were  very  agreeable  and  kind  to  us. 
The  blessing  of  the  Lord  rest  upon  them. 

<  Oct  3, 1800.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  loving  kindness 
tow^  us.  We  have  been  well  since  our  father  left  us,  etc. 
My  brother's  sickness  was  soon  over — his  home-sickness. 
Hoping  the  Lord  will  be  with  my  father  on  his  journey,  and 
return  him  safely,  etc.  If  I  only  consider  the  blessings  which 
I  have  received  from  my  common  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
oh !  how  I  ought  to  give  him  praise  which  is  due  to  him,  etc 
This  being  written  by  the  recollection.    The  end,  1800.' 
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Extended  extracts  cannot  be  here  given  from  these  earlier 
joumals.  They  are  most  remarkable  prodnotions,  from  the 
indications  of  intelligence  and  the  elevated  morals  and  piety 
which  they  exhibit.  The  child,  taken  from  the  midst  of  savage 
life,  is  in  a  year  or  two  master  of  a  new  language,  in  a  degree 
ordinarily  attained  only  after  a  long  and  painfal  stndy,  all 
tending  to  show  that  civilized  life  was  natural  to  him.  Edu- 
cation seems  to  have  come  to  him  as  a  recovery.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  John  the  passion  for  savage  life  was  irrepressible,  and 
in  a  few  years  he  returned  to  live  and  die  a  mere  Indian. 

From  1805  his  joumals  evince  great  correctness,  and  often 
elegance.  They  show,  too,  the  great  attention  which  his  so- 
called  Indian  youth  everywhere  attracted.  In  that  year  his 
health  was  very  precarious,  and  on  this  account  he  took  a 
journey  to  Boston. 

<  29th  May — Boston.  I  was  invited  to  dine  at  Mr.  T.'s.  I 
was  at  Boxbury  last  evening,  and  dined  at  Mr.  D.'s ;  and  this 
afternoon  I  went  over  to  Oharlestown,  agreeably  to  the  request 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Morse,  and  took.tea  with  him.  I  was  agree- 
ably entertained,  while  I  stayed,  looking  over  his  books.' 

By  the  advice  of  the  physician,  in  June  he  went  to  the 
North.  In  some  places,  especially  at  Montreal,  he  received 
from  leading  citizens  such  attentions  as  are  usually  bestowed 
only  on  persons  of  distinction,  showing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  supposed  obscurity  of  his  origin,  he  possessed  a  personal 
attractiveness  that  caused  it  to  be  foigotten. 

In  1807  he  met  the  distinguished  President  D  wight,  of  Yale 
College.    His  notice  of  this  is  as  follows : 

*  Here  I  was  introduced  to  President  Dwight.  The  good 
president  took  me  on  one  side,  and  said,  that  he  had  been 
wanting  to  see  me  this  long  time,  and  had  pleasure  to  see  me 
now.  He  gave  me  very  affecting  advice.  ^^  If  you  are  to 
have  happiness  in  this  world,"  he  said,  ^^  you  must  have  reli- 
gion  It  is  my  most  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  GK>d 

that  he  will  raise  you  up  to  be  useful  in  the  world,  in  the  day 
of  your  generation.    The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  with  you 

always."  .  .  .   My  friend  S came  to  me,  and  said,  "  The 

president  gave  you  good  advice.    I  would  give  anything  to 
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be  80  noticed  and  regarded  by  so  many  venerable  men  in 
New  England."  I  answered,  "  This  is  my  grief;  I  don't 
deserve  any  notice  to  be  taken  of  me." ' 

The  president  himselfi  in  his  Ttavdsy  says :  *  One  of  her 
grandchildren'  (Eanice  Williams)  ^has  been  edacated  at 
Long  Meadow,  in  a  respectable  manner.  I  have  seen  this 
yonng  man.  He  has  a  very  good  countenance,  pleasing  man- 
ners, a  good  understanding,  and  apparently  an  excellent  dis- 
position, with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Indian  character.  Re  is 
destined  to  the  employ  of  a  missionary,'*  He  should  have  said 
great-grandchildren. 

Educated,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Romish  communion,  and  then 
for  9ome  years  surrounded  by  the  influences  of  New  England 
orthodoxy,  still  the  soundness  and  independence  of  his  mind 
was  at  this  time  manifest,  of  which  an  instance  is  given  in  his 
journal : 

<  May  27, 1807.  Dr.  Williams  and  I  had  an  agreeable  con- 
versation upon  religious  subjects,  and  we  disagree  in  some 
particular  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  such  as  total  moral 
depravity,  election,  redemption  through  Christ,  and  the  saints' 
perseverance.  The  Protestant  divines,  in  my  opinion,  go  too 
far  in  some  particular  points.  I  wish  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
Captain  of  salvation  would  be  preached  in  its  purity.' 

Whence  could  he  obtain  his  early  maturity  of  judgment? 
and  how  can  we  account  for  the  absence  of  any  leaning  to- 
ward Bomanism  t 

In  Mayy  1808,  a  friend,  Dr.  Lyman,  urged  him  to  go  as  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen. 

*  It  is  certainly  an  encouragement  to  mejto  go  as  a  mission- 
ary, when  I  hear  that  young  nobles  and  others  in  England 
are  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer.  I  feel  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  and  suffer  for  the  sake  of  advancing  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  Christ.  God  is  doing  wonders  in  the  world. 
I  pray  God  to  make  me  an  instrument  for  promoting  his  own 
cause.'  ' 

The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Ely,  his  flrst  benefactor,  brought 
to  a  close  the  first  scene  of  his  life  in  civilized  society  in 
America. 
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In  1809  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  a  clei^jman,  with 
whom  he  continued  till  1812 ;  though,  during  much  of  that 
time,  he  travelled  to  varions  placee,  and,  among  the  reet,  he 
was  engaged,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bo«ird  of  Missions, 
in  a  missionary  visit  to  the  St  Louis  or  Oaughnawaga  Indians, 
to  ascertain  what  prospect  there  was  of  introducing  Protest- 
antism among  them.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  earnest 
and  simple  outpouring  of  his  feelings  in  his  private  journals 
without  perceiving  the  entire  devotion  of  his  soul,  mind  and 
powers  to  the  work  of  converting  his  Indian  brethren.  His 
residence  among  Europeans,  his  instinctive  delight  in  the 
refinements  of  social  intercourse,  the  attentions  everywhere 
shown  him,  had  not,  for  one  moment,  diverted  his  mind  from 
the  great  purpose  for  which  he  conceived  himself  created — 
that  of  carrying,  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  But  his  health 
continued  very  feeble,  and  severe  pains  in  the  head  and  chest 
rendered  it  di£5cult  to  pursue  his  studies  uninterruptedly.  In 
1811  it  was  again  thought  expedient  for  him  to  travel,  and  he 
went  to  Canada  to  see  his  family,  taking  every  occasion  to 
converse  with  the  Indians  upon  religious  subjects.[;^The  Bomish 
priests  warned  their  people  against  him,  but  he  was  firm  in  the 
resolution  to  enter  on  what  he  designed  should  be  the  work  of 
his  life. 

In  1812  Mr.  Williams  took  another  journey  to  Canada,  as 
agent  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions.  His  motives  were, 
to  improve  his  health,  and  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Indian 
language,  and  survey  the  scene  of  his  future  labors.  Helset  to 
work  zealously  to  accomplish  his  design,  visiting  the  Indians 
all  along  the  northern  frontier,  and  preachingfto  them  the 
saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  But  such  he  found  to  be  their 
demoralized  condition,  that  he  was  for  the  time  greatly  dts- 
heartened,  though  he  was  somewhat  consoled  by  finding  that 
at  least  he  had  been  able  to  gain  their  confidence  and  esteem. 
Indeed,  such  progress  had  he  made  that  a  message  was  sent 
him  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  on  his  presenting 
himself,  in  compliance  with  the  summons,  he  was  declared  a 
ohie/  of  the  nation.  The  name  given  him  was  Onwarenhuaki, 
or  Tree  Cutter.    He  made  an  affectionate  speech  to  them. 
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which  they  greatly  applauded,  and  he  then  took  occasion  to 
press  upon  them  with  tenderness  the  things  belonging  to  their 
eternal  peace.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  accomplish  mnch 
at  that  time.  A  chief  said  to  him :  ^  When  yon  talk  on  politi- 
cal matters  you  talk  like  a  wise  Indian  counsellor,  but  when 
you  converse  about  religion  you  talk  like  a  Frenchman.' 

Mr.  Williams  had  returned  to  Massachusetts  when  the  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  the  United  States.  His  repu- 
tation for  abilityi  and  for  influence  among  the  Indians,  caused 
his  early  selection  by  the  Government  as  the  proper  person  to 
prevent  his  reputed  countrymen  from  taking  up  arms  against 
the  United  States.  The  St.  Begis  Indians,  who  occupied  a 
border  frontier,  at  the  same  time  applied  to  him  for  advicer 
Thus  he  seemed  compelled  to  abandon  the  quiet  of  the  par- 
sonage for  the  hot  scenes  of  war.  ^  I  am  sent  for,'  he  writes, 
July  27,  ^to  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking  the  hatchet 
against  the  United  States.  I  tremble ;  my  situation  is  very 
critical.    Indeed,  I  hope  God  will  direct  me  what  to  do.' 

He  accepted  the  situation.  His  reflections  upon  war  in 
connection  with  this  event  are  such  that  if  they  had  emanated 
from  a  throne  they  would  have  been  accounted  a  model  of 
princely  wisdom  and  liberality. 

After  a  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  and  conferring 
with  General  Dearborn  and  other  o£5cers,  and  mixing  with  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  camp,  he  became  so  mnch  aflTected,  as  he 
admits,  with  the  war-spirit,  as  to  be  led  to  accept  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  which  led  him  thither.  He  was 
appointed  Snperintenident-General  of  the  Northern  Indian 
Department,  having  under  his  command  the  whole  secret 
corps  of  rangers  and  scouts  of  the  army.  The  men  under  his 
command  were  the  most  daring  and  reckless  men  of  the  army, 
and  in  his  journal  (which  he  still  kept)  he  describes  them  as 
*  the  terrible  corps,'  and  he  trembles  at  the  responsibility  of 
being  at  their  head.  His  war-journal  shows  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted- to  the  confldence  of  the  highest  officers  in  command ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  honorably  and  successfully  performed 
the  most  arduous  duties  of  his  station,  both  in  the  important 
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object  of  preserving  the  nentrality  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  in 
services  of  a  purely  military  character. 

Mr.  Hanson,  in  his  Lost  Prince^  copies  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  war-journal.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  animated  and  graphic. 
The  services  which  he  rendered  during  this  period,  important 
as  they  were,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  bring  him  prominently 
before  the  public,  and  there  have  been  few  who  have  known 
what  degree  of  gratitude  is  due  to  his  memory  for  them,  from 
the  country.  In  Sept.,  1814,  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  he 
received  a  wound,  which  confined  him  for  several  weeks. 

War  was  not  his  element ;  and  though,  for  a  time,  his  mind 
was  stirred  by  its  excitement,  and  carried  away  by  its  bril- 
liancy, he  constantly  reverted  to  his  master-passion,  the  idea 
of  becoming  an  Indian  missionary.  At  every  opportunity  he 
retired  to  his  quiet  room  for  prayer,  meditation,  and  study, 
having  kindly  thoughts  even  for  his  national  enemies,  *  sup- 
plicating God  for  peace,  even  on  the  field  of  blood.'  ^  As  soon 
as  it  was  practicable,'  he  says,  in  1814,  ^  I  closed  my  military 
concerns  with  the  Government,  and,  like  a  monk,  entered  into 
my  cell  for  meditation  and  refiection  ' ;  and  he  determined  to 
consecrate  his  remaining  days  to  preaching  the  Gospel. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  at  about  30  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Williams  applied  himself  with  new  zeal  to  his  preparation  for 
the  ministry.  During  the  war  he  had  had  frequent  interviews 
with  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  so- 
lemnity of  whose  ritual  in  the  first  place  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  so  deeply  impressed  his  heart,  that  notwithstanding 
his  earlier  associations,  and  the  kindness  of  his  Congregational 
friends,  through  whom  he  had  been  rescued  from  barbarism, 
he  attended  the  worship  of  the  church  on  all  convenient  occa- 
sions. To  this  predilection  was  added  the  belief,  that  her 
ritual  and  discipline  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the  Indians 
than  the  extemporaneous  worship  of  other  denominations; 
and,  in  1815,  he  went  to  New  York,  to  confer  with,  and  re- 
ceive the  advice  of.  Bishop  Hobart.  ^  I  have  read  much,'  he 
writes,  ^  upon  the  claims  of  this  Church,  and  I  now  firmly 
believe  she  is  the  true  and  sound  part  of  the  Church  militant, 
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or  the  Oharch  of  Ohrist.    I  pray  God  to  enlighten  me  more 
on  this  important  subject.' 

*  May  44.  Presented  my  letters  to  Bishop  Hobart.  He 
received  me  with  great  cordiality,  and  appeared  to  be  mnch 
gratified. 

^  22d.    Took  breakfast  at  Dr.  Hosack's,  etc. 

^  29/A.  Bishop  Hobart  has  requested  me  to  take  my  board 
with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Onderdonk,'  etc. 

Bishop  Hobart  entered  heartily  into  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Williams.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  extreme  doctrines  of 
Oalvinism  were  not  in  harmony  with  his  views,  but  it  was 
nearly  impossible  that  he  should  have  been  unaffected  by 
them. 

*  When  I  touched,'  he  says,  *  upon  some  controverted  points 
of  theology,  the  Bishop  abruptly  observed,  that  I  was  straining 
too  much  on  those  points,  which  were  considered,  by  some,  to 
be  in  close  alliance  vsrith  the  Oalvinists.    ^'  Rt.  Rev.  Father," 
said  I,  ^*  it  is  not  my  wish  to  know,  on  the  present  occasion, 
Calvin,  Luther,  Arminips,  or  Wesley,  but  Ohrist  and  him  cru- 
cified.   I  have  no  desire  to  embrace  the  opinions  of  men, 
farther  than  they  follow  Christ.    It  is  my  wish  always  to  ap- 
peal to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  and  if  their  religious 
opinions  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I,  of 
course,  reject  them."    To  which  the  Bishop,  with  a  placid 
countenance,  replied,  ^^  Right,  my  son."    I  continued :  ^^  You 
see,  father,  I  am  somewhat  free  and  independent  in  my  views 
in  regard  to  the  high  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.    If  I  am  to  be 
a  teacher  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  receive^  anything  as  an  article  of  faith  which  I  may 
view  as  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.    I  acknowledge  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  are  such  as  to  command  the  approbation 
of  orthodox  Christians,  and  contain  a  vast  amount  of  import- 
ant truth,  yet  they  were  composed  by  fallible  men.     I  will 
cheerfully  adhere  to  them,  so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  word 
of  God."   "  This  is  all,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  we  can  ask  of  you." 
And  then  continued,  in  a  solemn  voice :  ^^  My  son,  holding  the 
mystery  of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience,  let  no  man  despise  thy 
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yonth,  bnt  be  thou  an  example  to  the  believers,  in  word,  in 
converBation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity."' 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  received  the  commanion  in 
St.  John's  Ohnrcfa",  May  21, 1815,  Arom  the  hands  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  Kev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk. 

It  was  determined  by  the  Bishop  to  send  him  among  the 
Indians  as  a  catechist,  lay  reader,  and  schoolmaster ;  and  in 
this  humble  capacity  he  continued  many  years,  performing  all 
the  duties  of  the  ministry,  except  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  Bat  although  his  labors  were  crowned  with  the 
most  ample  success,  and  he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  oi 
!Bishop  Hobart,  he  was  not  ordained  until  1826.  He  was 
satisfied  with  the  work  assigned  him.  Personal  display  was 
not  in  his  nature.  Almost  instinctively  he  attached  himself 
everywhere  to  the  highest  and  most  gifted  minds.  Bnt  through 
all  vicissitudes  his  affections  reverted  to  the  Indian  huts  on 
which  his  eyes  had  opened  in  boyhood,  and  to  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  in  sounds  to  others  barbarous,  but  to  him 
most  meaning  and  most  musical,  was  the  one  absorbing  idea 
of  his  heart. 

He  undertook  to  revise  former  translations  of  the  Prayer- 
book  in  the  Mohawk  language,  and  also  to  establish  a  school 
at  St.  Kegis.  But  in  this  last  object  he  was  foiled  by  the 
influence  of  the  Komish  priests,  and  by  prejudices  arising 
from  the  part  he  took  in  the  war,  from  which  the  purest  in- 
tentions, and  the  most  self-denying  conduct  did  not  protect 
him. 

He  next  turned  to  the  Oneidas,  one-half  of  whom,  though 
professedly  Christian,  were  in  the  most  deplorable  condition, 
and  the  rest  given  up  to  idolatry  and  every  vice ;  and  so  won- 
derful was  his  success  among  them,  that  in  1817  all  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  of  both  parties  united  in  signing  an  address  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  in  which  they  professed  their  entire 
faith  in  the  Christian  religion.  This  most  interesting  docu- 
ment is  in  the  archives  of  New  York,  and  is  copied  by  Mr. 
Hanson. 

From  time  to  time  certain  hints  came  to  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Williams,  implying  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  origin  and 
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family.  Bat  it  was  not  until  he  was  permitted  by  the  priest 
at  the  Sault  St  Louis  to  examine  the  parochial  register,  that 
he  discovered  that  all  the  names  of  the  children  of  Thomas 
Williams  were  registered  aoocepi  his  own.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  serious  doubts  were  awakened  in  his  mind  as  to  his 
belonging  to  that  family,  but  having  nothing  to  support  them 
they  gradually  died  away.  While  wholly  absorbed  in  present 
interests,  duties,  and  trials,  he  referrec^  the  whole  subject  to 
Providence  and  futurity,  and  he  continued  to  act  and  feel  in 
everything  toward  his  reputed  kinsmen,  far  and  near,  as  he 
had  always  done. 

In  1822,  under  circumstances  which  need  not  be  here  de- 
tailed, Mr.  Williams  removed  with  a  portion  of  the  Oneidas 
to  Oreen  Bay,  on  the  Western  border  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Here  he  hoped  to  establish  a  colony  that  would  be  a  perpetual 
seat  and  undisturbed  haven  of  a  down-trodden  race.  His 
dreau),  which  he  indulged  in  common  with  his  Bishop  and 
President  Monroe,  who  had  mainly  encouraged  the  project  ot 
removal,  was,  that  all  the  remains  of  the  Indian  race  in  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  should  be  there  gathered  into 
one  vast  community,  where  the  savage  tribes  might  be  won 
pver  to  ciyilization  and  Ohristianity  by  intercourse  with  their 
already  civilized  brethren.  With  this  unselfish  hope  he  braved 
the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  poverty,  and  isolation,  and 
patiently  awaited  the  hour  when  he  should  be  repaid  by  the 
sight  of  the  prosperity  of  his  people. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  does  not  allow  more  than  a  bare 
mention  of  the  subsequent  events  of  the  career  of  the  humble, 
laborious  missionary — the  successful  treaty  for  the  grant  of 
lands  at  Green  Bay,  by  services  poorly  rewarded ;  his  mar- 
riage with  a  lovely  lady  of  French  and  Indian  descent ;  his 
ordination  at  Oneida  by  Bishop  Hobart;  of  aspersions  tri- 
umphantly  refuted ;  struggles  against  return  of  ill  health ;  his 
reverses  and  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  the  friendly  patron- 
age of  Lewis  Oass ;  his  visits  at  Washington  in  behalf  of  Indian 
rights ;  the  relinquishment  of  his  charge  at  Green  Bay  and 
return  to  St.  Regis ;  of  Romish  persecution  and  detraction-^ 
these  and  other  interesting  events  in  the  varied  life  of  M|r. 
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Williams  are  related  with  circnmstantial  miniitenesB  by  Mr. 
HanBOD.  It  is  from  the  volume  of  Mr.  Haneon,  The  Lost 
Prince^  that  the  writer  of  this  sketch  has  chiefly  drawn  his 
materials.  The  indefatigable  jonmalist,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  high  respectability,  then  residing  at  Haddington,  on 
the  sonthem  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  possessed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  investigating  this  subject,  of  which  he  has  availed 
himself  with  rare  zeal  and  exhaustive  industry. 

Thus  far  the  endeavor  has  been,  in  this  limited  sketch,  to 
present  only  the  events  of  the  biography,  omitting  topics  of 
speculation  and  argument  such  as  are  freely  presented  in  the 
extended  work  of  Mr.  Hanson,  leaving  the  intelligent  reader 
to  frame  his  conclusions  from  those  facts.  He  is  aware  that 
the  conviction  to  which  his  own  mind  has  been  led,  namely, 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  King  of 
France  and  the  lovely  Marie- Antoinette,  may  not  have  been 
generally  received  in  this  country,  and  certainly  not  in  France; 
not  from  an  evident  improbability  in  the  story  itself,  but  be- 
cause it  is  little  known,  or  because  the  conclusion  is  thought 
to  be  too  strange  and  romantic  to  be  true.  And  he  will  now, 
in^the  fullest  view  of  all  that  may  involve  this  conclusion  in 
doubt,  proceed  to  the  one  incident  in  the  narrative  which,  in 
his  own  estimation,  places  the  conclusion  above  the  limits  of 
reasonable  doubt. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  as  Mr.  Hanson  relates,  Mr.  Wil« 
liams  met  himself  and  the  late  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  the 
celebrated  pulpit  orator,  in  New  York,  by  appointment  A 
prolonged  interview  ensued,  of  which  the  chief  subject  was  the 
matter  of  a  rumor  that  had  already  obtained  some  currency, 
relative  to  an  interview  said  to  have  taken  place  some  years 
previously  between  Mr.  Williams  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  then  the  reigning  King  of  France. 
With  the  frankness  and  simplicity  which  were  the  remark- 
able characteristics  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  mainly  in  answer  to 
the  questions  put  to  him  by  these  two  gentlemen,  he  made  full 
statements  concerning  that  interview,  which  ^  were  treasured 
up,'  as  Mr.  H.  says,  *  in  a  retentive  memory,'  and  immedfately 
afterward  written  out  by  him  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own 
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words.  The  details  occupy  several  pages  of  his  book,  bat  must 
here  be  abridged,  to  the  loss  of  mach  of  the  animation  and  in- 
terest of  this  remarkable  narrative. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  in  October,  1841,  he  was  at  Macki- 
nac, waiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  from  Buffalo  to  Green 
Bay.  Crowds  of  people  had  assembled  to  see  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  who  was  expected  in  the  Buffalo  boat.  The  Prince 
in  due  time  arrived  with  his  retinue.  While  stopping  for  a 
short  time,  the  captain  (John  Shook)  came  to  him  and  told 
him  that  on  the  passage  the  Prince  had  made  inquiries  respect- 
ing a  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  and  he  thought  he  must  have  re- 
ferred to  him.  After  the  steamer  had  put  to  sea  the  Prince, 
through  ^he  captain,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  interview 
with  him.  An  introduction  followed,  and  much  conversation 
ensued,  in  which  he  found  the  Prince  extremely  intelligent 
and  interesting,  expressing  himself  in  correct  English.  The 
subject  related  mainly  to  French  history,  and  the  relations  of 
France  to  America,  etc  This  kind  of  conversation  was  con- 
tinued the  next  day.  There  was  an  evident  surprise  on  the 
part  of  others  on  account  of  such  special  attentions  of  the 
Prince,  a  surprise  in  which  he  fully  participated.  On  arriving 
at  Green  Bay  the  Prince  requested  that  Mr.  W.  should  stop  wiUi 
him  at  his  hotel,  as  he  had  something  of  much  importance  to 
communicate.  After  a  short  visit  to  his  family  he  returned  at 
evening,  and  found  the  Prince  in  his  chamber  with  one  attend* 
ant,  whom  he  dismissed.  He  then  commenced  by  saying  that 
though  the  communication  he  had  to  make  was  momentous, 
no  pther  persons  were  interested  in  it,  and  therefore  he  desired 
a  pledge  that  he  would  not  reveal  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
He  demurred  at  first,  but  on  reflection  he  made  a  promise  and 
signed  it,  ^  on  condition,  however,  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
that  was  prejudicial  to  any  one.'  The  Prince  then  b^an  by  say- 
ing: *  You  have  been  accustomed,  sir,  to  consider  yourself  a 
native  of  this  country,  but  you  are  not  You  are  of  foreign  de- 
scent ;  you  were  bom  in  Europe,  sir,  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
appear  to  you,  you  are  the  son  of  a  king.  There  ought  to  be 
much  consolation  to  you  to  know  this  fact.  You  have  suffered 
a  great  deal,  and  been  brought  very  low,  but  you  have  not  suf- 
11 
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fered  more  or  been  more  degraded  than  my  father,  who  was 
long  in  exile  and  poverty  in  this  country ;  bnt  there  is  this 
difference  between  him  and  yon,  that  he  was  all  along  aware 
of  his  high  birth,  whereas  you  have  been  spared  the  knowledge 
of  your  origin.' 

Mr.  W.  was  overcome,  as  would  be  supposed,  by  this  an- 
nouncement. It  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream.  He  could  not 
distinctly  recall  all  that  he  said  in  his  excitement,  but  he  re- 
membered that  he  was  oppressed  by  two  doubts ;  one  was  that 
of  crediting  the  truth  of  the  statements,  and  the  other  was  that 
of  a  mistake  as  to  the  person.  As  to  the  point  of  identity,  the 
Prince  replied  that  he  had  in  his  possession  ample  proof  that 
there  was  no  mistake  whatever.  After  some  questions  and 
solicitations,  the  Prince  said  that  before  he  should  make  any 
fuller  disclosure  it  was  necessary,  for  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned, that  a  certain  process  should  be  gone  through  with. 
He  went  to  his  trunk  and  brought  from  it  a  parchment,  with 
double  parallel  columns,  elegantly  written  in  French  and 
English,  and  placed  them  on  the  table,  and  placed  there  a 
governmental  seal  of  France,  apparently  of  the  old  monarchy. 
This  document  he  continued  reading  and  considering  for  a 
long  time,  while  the  Prince  was  passing  to  and  fro.  The  pur- 
port of  the  document  was  a  solemn  abdication  of  the  Grown  of 
France,  in  favor  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  Charles  Louis,  the  son 
of  Louis  XVI,  who  was  styled  Louis  XVII,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre,  with  all  the  names  and  titles,  etc.,  together  with 
a  minute  specification  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  abdi- 
cation was  made.  These  were,  a  princely  establishment,  to  be 
secured  either  in  France  or  in  this  country,  and  that  Louis 
Philippe  would  pledge  himself  to  the  restoration  of  idl  the 
private  property  of  the  royal  family  confiscated  during  the 
Revolution  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Dauphin.  After  a 
long  and  deliberate  reflection,  he  rose  and  told  the  Prince  that 
he  could  not  be  the  instrument  of  bartering  away  with  his  own 
hand  the  rights  pertaining  to  him  by  birth,  and  he  could  only 
give  him  the  answer  which  De  Provence  gave  at  Warsaw  to 
the  ambassador  of  Napoleon,  ^  Though  I  am  in  poverty  and 
exile  I  will  not  sacrifice  my  honor.' 
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The  next  day  they  parted  amicably,  the  Prince  promising 
to  write  to  him  from  New  York,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
presenting  their  cards.  • 

At  this  stage  the  cantions  inquirer,  positive  as  the  above 
narrative  is,  will  observe  that  it  is  only  evidence  made  by  the 
party  himself,  and  he  will  ask.  What  proof  is  there  in  support 
ef  it  f  Tt  is  answered,  there  is  proof  most  convincing  to  the 
mind,  and  snch  as  would  be  admitted  to  go  to  a  jury  in  a 
•court  of  justice,  and  such  as  should,  satisfy  a  jury  of  common 
intelligence. 

Itk  this  interview  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hanson  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  and  he  asked  him 
if  he  had  preserved  any  contemporaneous  record  of  these  inter- 
views f  He  replied  that- he  believed  that  he  had,  but  it  was  a 
long  time  since  he  had  examined  his  old  paperb,  and  a  great 
portion  of  them  were  at  Green  Bay,  and  some  of  them  even  at 
Hogansburg.  In  his  characteristic  simplicity  he  seemed  not 
to  have  thought  that  any  evidence  coming  from  himself  would 
be  entitled  to  any  weight.  The  next  time,  however,  that  he 
went  to  the  North  he  brought  portions  of  his  journals  for 
1841  and  1848.  From  that  of  1841  Mr.  Hanson  gives  copious 
extracts,  including  the  period  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  and  also  those  which  were  before  and  after  it. 
Some  of  them  were  of  the  dates  following,  upon  various  sub- 
jects : 

*  Oct,  4 — Syrcuyuse  (fourteen  days  before  the  Prince's  visit). 

*  Detroit,  Oct.  11 ;  Monday,  Oct  14 ;  Oct.  16. 

*  Naokinao,  Oct  16 ;  Oot  17.  Snnday  of  services  at  the 
ehorch.  Two  soldiers  called  and  asked  for  Prayer-books.  I 
was  only  able  to  give  them  one  which  was  accompanied  by 
6ome  tracts.  My  son  now  is  much  better ;  still  complains  of 
pain  in  the  head.  May  God  give  him  grace  to  be  submissive 
to  the  Divine  will.' 

Next  comes  the  entry — 

*  On  Lake  Michigan,  Oot.  18 — Monday.  Arrival  of  steamer 
from  Green  Bay.'  Mentions  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
suite ;  Captain  Shook  informing  him  of  the  Prince's  desire  to 
«ee  him,  and  his  reply,  ^  It  cannot  be,  as  I  have  no  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  Prince.'  Then  mentions  the  captain's  leaving 
him  and  bringing  and  introducing  the  Prince,  and  the  Prince's 
manner ;  grasping  his  hand  with  both  his,  and  his  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  on  him ;  then  the  Prince's  conversation  on  histori- 
cal subjects,  etc. 

*  October  19 — Tuesday,  Oonversation  of  Prince  on  French 
Bevolntion ;  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  France,' 
etc.  Afternoon,  the  Prince  expressed  a  wish  to  take  his  son 
to  France  to  be  educated  ;  then  the  narration  at  night,  much 
more  briefly  given  than  that  before  recited.  His  feelings 
'  greatly  excited ;  was  filled  with  grief  and  sorrow.  Is  it  so ; 
that  I  am  among  the  number  thus  destined  to  such  degrada- 
tion f  From  a  mighty  power  to  a  helpless  prisoner  of  state— 
from  a  palace  to  a  prison  and  dungeon — to  be  exiled  from  one 
of  the  finest  empires  in  Europe,  and  to  be  a  wanderer  in  the 
wilds  of  America !  .  .  .  .  O !  my  Ood,  am  I  thus  destined  t 
Thy  will  be  done.  To  be  informed  that  I  had  rights  in  Europe 
and  one  of  these  was  to  he  the  first  over  a  mighty  kingdom ; 
and  this  right  is  demanded  of  me  to  surrender  for  an  ample 

and  splendid  establishment.  ....  It  was  overwhelming 

The  Prince  saw  my  agitation  and  left  the  room,  with  an  ex- 
cuse, for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.'  Then  follows,  ^  the  splendid 
parchment  placed  before  him  for  signature';  *  respectfully 
refused,'  the  statement  whereof  is,  as  before  stated,  very  brief. 
Then  follows:  ^Gracious  Ood  I  what  scene  I  am  passing 
through  this  night !  Is  it  in  reality,  or  a  dream  f  My  refusal 
of  the  demand  made  of  me  I  am  sure  can  be  no  earthly  good 
to  me,  but  I  save  my  honor,  and  it  may  be  for  the  benefit  of 
generations  yet  unborn.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven.  I  am  in  a 
state  of  obscurity.  So  shall  I  remain  while  in  this  pilgrimage 
state.  I  will  endeavor,  with  all  humility,  to  serve  the  King  of 
Heaven,  and  advance  his  holy  cause  among  the  ignorant  and 
benighted  people,  which  has  been  my  delight'  In  the  same 
connection  he  speaks  of  *  the  unexpected  intelligence  as  a 
matter  of  grief  and  affliction.  To  the  Ood  of  my  salvation  I 
fly  in  this  hour  of  distress.  Let  Christ  be  all  in  all.  Savior 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  thy  unworthy  servant,  and  for 
the  glory  of  thy  name  turn  from  him  all  those  evils  that  he 
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most  justly  has  deserved  ;  and  grant  that  in  all  his  troubles  he 
may  put  his  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  thy  mercy,  and 
evermore  serve  thee  in  holiness  and  pnreness  of  living  to  thy 
honor  and  glory.  For  with  God  nothing  is  impossible.  All 
that  I  have  heard  I  will  lay  up  in  my  breast  with  the  greatest 
secrecy.' 

^Oct.  ^i— Thursday.  The  Prince  and  suite  left  Green 
Bay  yesterday  at  12  o'clock,  and  lodged,'  etc. 

^  The  adieus  between  the  Prince  and  myself  were  affection- 
ate. He  promised  to  write  to  me  on  his  arrival  in  New  York. 
The  gentlemen  oflScers  presented  me  with  their  cards ;  were 
urgent  to  give  them  a  call  should  I  ever  visit  France.  May 
the  best  blessinsr  of  Heaven  rest  upon  the  whole  party. 

^  Oot.  23 — Saturday.  I  have  commenced  to  collect  materials 
for  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  compliance 
with  his  request  My  mind  has  been  agitated  since  his  de- 
parture, in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  he  communicated 
to  me,  which  is  startling  in  its  nature.  May  God  support  me 
in  these  trying  scenes,  and  keep  my  mind  in  a  proper  frame. 

^ LitOe  KaJcaliny  Oot.  31 -Heard  that  he  and  his 

party  had  lodged  at  Gate's  (a  black  man). 

^  Oct.  31 — Swnday  evening.  This  has  been  a  solemn  day 
with  me  on  several  accounts.  My  reflections  have  been  upon 
my  shortcomings  to  the  great  duties  enjoined  upon  me  by  that 
holy  religion  which  I  profess.  Why  is  it  I  am  so  much 
troubled  with  my  spiritual  state  f  As  to  my  foreign  birth,  it 
is  not  only  new  to  me,  but  it  is  awful.  This  has  changed  my 
feelings  materially.  I  am  an  unhappy  man ;  and  in  my  sor- 
row and  mournful  state  I  would  often,  with  a  sigh,  cry  out, 
O I  my  father.  0 1  my  mother.  It  is  done ;  it  is  past ;  and 
0 1  my  God,  I  would  humbly  submit  to  thy  holy  will  in  that 
which  thou  hast  done  toward  us.  Thou  hast  dealt  toward  us 
as  thou  didst  toward  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  days  of  old.  We 
are  afflicted  and  in  a  situation  Qf  degradation  and  poverty. 
Shall  we  remain  thus  till  we  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will  f 
Holy  Father  I  reftiember  not  our  offences,  nor  the  offences  of 
our  forefathers,  neither  take  thou  vengeance  of  our  sins. 
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Spare  ns,  good  Lord,  whom  thon  hast  redeemed  witii  thy  pre- 
cionB  blood,  and  be  oot  angry  with  ns  forever.  O I  grant  me 
grace  to  consecrate  myself  entirely  to  thy  service,  and  what- 
ever painful  trials  I  may  be  called  npon  to  sustain,  wilt  thon 
support  me  under  them,  and  at  lengUi  deliver  me  from  them, 
for  Christ's  sake.' 

Ifbv.  18.  Makes  mention  of  a  threat  of  *  a  suit,'  perhaps  in 
relation  to  the  lands  at  Green  Bay. 

*  JVbv.  80.  From  some  circumstances  which  have  transpired 
within  two  days  past,  connected  with  the  intelligence  I  have 
received  from  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  my  mind  has  been,  and 
is  now,  greatly  exercised.  Why  should  I  think  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  so  unpleasant,  or  ratiier  so  afflictive  f  Yet  it 
obtrudes  itself,  as  it  were,  into  my  mind  in  spite  of  my  resist- 
ance.  0 1  the  fate  of  my  dearest  friends  1  My  soul  is  troubled 
within  me  at  times  on  account  of  them.  I  seek  comfort  and 
rest,  but  I  find  none.  The  awful  intelligence  has  made  me 
wretched,  to  which  no  language,  no  conception  can  be  true. 
Hours  have  I  spent  in  the  solitary  wilderness  mourning  over 
my  fate  and  the  fate  of  my  family.  ^Why  was  it  permitted 
that  I  should  know  this  f  But  to  God,  t^e  judge  of  all,  I 
leave  it. 

*  Deo.  16.  Although  I  have  had  it  in  my  head  that  I  would 
read  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  I  have  been  afraid 
to  read  anything  of  the  kind  ;  bu^at  length  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  read  a  certain  author,  but  my  mind  has  been  too 
much  excited  by  the  work,  so  that  I  have  returned  it  to  the 
owner.' 

Other  entries  relative  to  unimportant  matters,  dated  in  the 
same  month,  are  omitted  here. 

It  might  seem  superfluous  to  ask  the  candid  reader  to  ob- 
serve the  weight  of  the  foregoing  journal,  considered  as  testi- 
mony. Strange  as  the  narrative  is,  the  habit  of  keeping  such 
a  record  nearly  all  his  life,  and  the  important  entry  concern- 
ing the  Prince  occurring  in  the  very  midst  of  the  yearly 
chronicle,  and  fortified  ^  both  as  to  character  and  authenticity, 
by  all  that  precedes  and  all  tiiat  follows,  leaves,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  a  reasonable  mind,  no  ground  of  question.    To  suppose 
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these  entries  to  be  a  forgery,  is  to  suppose  a  noble  andjpions 
mind  gnilty  of  a  degree  of  fraud  without  a  parallel,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  object ;  for  they  had  evidently  been  written 
nearly  ten  years  b^ore,  and  but  for  Mr.  Hanson's  investiga- 
tions, would  never  have  seen  the  light  at  all. 

In  what  manner  was  the  publication  of  the  statement  met 
by  the  Prince  f  It  was  in  the  number  ot  Ptt^nam's  Maga- 
zine for  February,  1858,  that  publication  was  made  of  this 
strange  history.  Copies  were  immediately  sent  to  ihe  Prince, 
who  made  reply  by  his  secretary,  directed  to  the  London  agent 
of  Putnam.  In  his  reply  he  calls  the  whole  story  a  *  mass  of 
fables,'  except  the  fact  that  he  did  meet  at  Mackinac  a  gentle- 
man who  turns  out  to  be  Mr.  Williams,  whose  name  had 
entirely  escaped  his  memory.  He  represents  the  meeting  to 
be  accidental,  and  that  finding  this  passenger  to  be  well 
informed  in  matters  pertaining  to  American  history,  he  had 
mnch  conversation  with  him  on  these  subjects  during  the  pas- 
sage, and  on  no  others.  The  want  of  truth  of  the  Prince's 
reply  is  evidenced  by  stubborn  testimony;  by  his  line  of 
travel.  Green  Bay  not  lying  on  a  route  that  a  man  engaged 
in  his  historical  researches  would  take ;  by  the  statement  of 
Oaptain  Shook  that  the  whole  account  of  tixe  introduction,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Williams,  is  true;  by  Mr.  G.  8.  Baymond, 
editor  of  the  JVorthem  Lights  who  travelled  with  the  Joinville 
party  from  New  York,  and  who  states  that  during  several 
conversations  with  the  Prince  he  expressed  a  most  particular 
anxiety  to  find  out  this  Mr.  Williams  and  have  an  interview 
with  him ;  by  Mr.  Brayman,  of  the  Buffalo  OovHer^  that  he 
travelled  wiUi  that  party,  and  heard  him  make  inquiries 
respecting  Mr.  W.,  especially  of  his  personal  hearing^  etc., 
asking  various  questions  concerning  him ;  by  a  letter  of  the 
Prince  to  him  (by  his  secretary)  from  New  York  a  month 
afterward,  thanking  him  for  a  letter  received  from  him,  con- 
taining this  invitation,  ^  If  ever  you  come  to  visit  France, 
please  to  remember  that  his  royal  highness  will  see  you  again 
with  pleasure ' ;  by  another  letter  from  the  Prince  (by  his 
secretary)  in  October,  1843,  expressing  ^  hearty  thanks '  for  a 
letter  from  him,  and  saying,  *  according  to  your  desire  the 
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Prince  has  presented  the  petition  enclosed  in  year  letter  to 
his  father,  the  King  of  the  French,  and  earnestly  recommended 
it  to  the  benevolence  of  his  Majesty ' ;  and  yet  the  name  of 
Mr.  Williams  was  forgotten  1  Oredat  Judame  ApMa^  nan 
ego. 

We  cannot  omit  to  add  to  the  mass  of  testimony  in  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Williams'  statement  of  the  interview  at 
Green  Bay,  an  incident  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hanson, 
that  the  late  Mr.  George  Snmner,  brother  of  Senator  Oharles 
Sumner,  in  1846  met  at  Brest  one  of  the  officers  who  accom- 
panied  the  Prince  to  Green  Bay,  and,  in  the  cabin  of  his  ves- 
sel, looking  cautiously  round  before  he  spoke,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Sumner  that  there  toas  something  very  eingtdar  in  the  Ameri* 
can  trip  of  the  Prince^  who  went  out  of  hie  vKty  to  meet  an 
old  man  among  the  Indians^  who  had  very  much  of  a  Bout- 
hon  aspect,  and  who  was  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  Louis  XVL 

The  remainder  of  the  remarkable  history  of  Mr.  Williams 
does  not  afford  materials  for  an  extended  record.  He  con- 
tinued to  move  on  in  the  long-accustomed  path  of  his  chosen 
duty.  For  nearly  ten  years  longer  he  still  performed  the  part 
of  d^e  Indian  missionary,  without  any  political  aspirations.  A 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  his  only  wish 
was  to  labor  in  her  field  and  worship  at  her  altars.  Once  or 
twice  he  again  visited  Washington,  on  business  connected 
with  the  Indian  interests.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  about 
the  year  1855,  the  writer  had  a  special  occasion  to  call  on  him, 
.and  he  remembers  his  portly,  manly  form,  his  simple  courtesy, 
and  his  accurate  memory  of  things  that  might  well  have  faded 
from  his  mind.  The  weather  was  warm,  and  he  had  on  a 
loose  dressing-gown  and  velvet  cap.  It  so  happened  that  a 
lady,  who  was  making  a  visit  of  curiosity,  addressed  him  in 
relation  to  his  early  life,  and  asked,  *If  he  believed  that 
Louis  XVII  died  in  prison,  as  stated  in  the  histories '  f  *  No, 
I  do  not'  She  then  followed  with  the  home-question,  asking, 
soito  voce,  *  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  you  are  that  individual '  I 
^That  is  not  for  me  to  say,'  was  the  prompt  and  obvious 
answer.    His  age  was  then  about  seventy. 

The  chief  earthly  hope  of  Mr.  Williams  during  his  latter 
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years  was  to  rear  among  the  Indians  a  temple  in  the  name  of 
Almighty  Ood,  which  in  future  years  should  be  at  once  the 
means  of  recalling  them  from  ignorance  and  vice,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  his  love  and  sacrifices  for  them.  This  object  he  did 
not  live  to  accomplish.  What  have  been  the  real  fruits  of  his 
years  of  labors  of  love  can  be  fully  known  only  on  that  day 
when  kings  and  people  shall  hold  an  equal  rank,  and  right 
and  wrong  will  be  separated,  and  every  man  will  be  judged 
according  to  his  works.  He  died  about  1858,  at  Hogansburg, 
and  was  buried  by  the  people  and  on  the  soil  where  his  lot 
had  been  so  strangely  cast. 

The  present  sketch  may  close  with  a  brief  reference  to  the 
question  that  naturally  arises:  If  Mr. Williams  refused  to 
relinquish  his  rights  in  the  manner  he  relates,  why  did  he  not 
seek  to  enforce  them  f  The  answer  is,  the  want  of  power,  and 
the  want  of  inclination.  The  impracticability  of  such  a  move*  • 
ment  will  be  admitted  when  it  is  considered  that,  if  there  were 
Btill  remaining  in  France  any  of  the  Legitimists  who  knew  his 
secret,  no  effort  had  been  made  by  them  in  his  favor,  showing 
that  they  preferred  not  to  disturb  the  present  order  of  things. 
This  obstinate  fact  would  itself  tend  to  check  any  inclination 
or  wish  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Williams  to  take  active  measures. 
And  this  would  fall  in  with  the  whole  character  of  the  man, 
his  training,  t^e  absorption  of  his  faculties  and  interest  in  the 
one  main  pursuit  of  his  life,  and  his  consciousness  of  his  utter 
want  of  fitness  for  the  duties  and  strifes  of  political  station. 
If  at  any  time  within  the  seven  years  that  remained  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  before  the  reSstablishment  of  the  Re- 
public (1848),  he  could  have  harbored  any  such  aspirations, 
purely  these  constituted  very  natural  reasons  and  cogent 
grounds  for  their  abandonment. 


Abt.  VIII. —  What  the  SwaUaw  Sang.  By  Fbiedbioh  Spiel- 
HAOBN.  Translated  from  the  German  by  M.  S.  '  Leisure 
Hour  Series.'    New  York :  Holt  &  Williams.    1873. 

What  the  swallow  sangf    Not  a  bit  of  it.    We  take  issue 
with  you,  Herr  Spielhagen ;  the  swallow  never  sang  it.    How 
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Qonid  yoa  think  he  did !  Sarely  it  was  not  for  this  that  jonr 
Creator  endowed  yoa  with  snch  a  keen  sense  of  the  beaadfal 
in  nature,  that  yon  should  misinteirpret  the  clear  voice  of  so 
tiny  and  simple  a  creature.  Sarely,  he  did  not  give  you  so 
eloquent  a  tongue,  that  you  should  throw  the  blame  of  its 
revolutionary  utterances  upon  a  cheery  little  bird,  that,  from 
day  to  day,  unquestionably  fills  its  destined  sphere^ with  song, 
and  melody,  and  mirth.  To  put  such  an  earthly,  sensual  song 
in  the  mouth  of  a  poor,  innocent  little  swallow  I  Fie  I  fie  I 
upon  the  thought. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  to  read  aright  the  book  of  Nature. 
The  heart  must  be  pure  ere  the  ears  be  unstopped  to  hear  the 
music  of  the  universe,  and  the  eyes  of  the  mind  be  opened  to 
see  dearly  the  connecting-links  that  bind  in  one  harmonious 
whole  the  beauties  of  animate  and  inanimate  creation* 

If  there  is  one  earthly  sight  more  sad  than  another,  it  is  to 
see  a  man  of  high  natural  endowments  pervert  these  gifts  to 
his  own  hurt,  and  the  hurt  of  all  those  who  are  drawn  within 
the  range  of  his  influence.  Such  a  man  we  r^retfuUy  pro- 
nounce Spielhagen  to  be.  His  sympathy  with  poetry  and  art, 
his  happy  faculty  of  picturing  life-like  scenes,  his  unaffected 
love  of  nature,  all  render  him  extremely  attractive  upon  first 
acquaintance.  It  is  to  the  imagination  that  he  addresses  him- 
self preeminently. 

The  taste  being  fascinated,  how  easy  is  it  to  touch  the  heart, 
then  blind  the  judgment  We  read  that  the  announcement 
of  a  new  novel  by  Spielhagen  forms  an  era  in  German  literary 
drcles.  The  promptness  with  which  his  works  are  translated, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  those  translations  are  received, 
would  seem  to  prove  him  popular  with  the  American  public 
In  deference,  then,  to  the  power  which  such  a  writer  exerts, 
we  should  bring  proportionate  care  to  the  consideration  of  his 
work,  especially  his  latest  work. 

In  our  day  the  novel  seems  to  be  not  infrequently  used  as 
a  powerful  engine  for  enforcing  some  doctrine,  or  propound- 
ing some  theory  which  the  author  desires  to  establish.  His 
dramatis  persona  are  but  puppets  worked  in  such  a  manner 
that  however  varied  the  complications  of  plot,  or  develop- 
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ments  of  character,  all  are  made  to  do  their  part  in  Bamming 
up  evidence  to  prove  the  jnstness  of  the  argument  advanced. 

If  there  is  unity  of  purpose  discernible  in  the  mind  that 
penned  these  volumes,  we  understand  it  to  be,  the  doing  away 
with  the  institution  of  marriage  as  it  exists  among  all  civilized 
people. 

According  to  Spielhagen,  what  the  swallow  sang  is  the  cry 
of  an  agrarian  leveller.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order 
of  things  is  the  key-note  resounding  through  the  w|iole  strain. 
But  if  we  ask,  as  practical  people  will  do,  whereto  the  end ! 
You  show  us  the  evil  f  give  us  a  remedy  f  There  is  no  satis- 
factory response.  For  anything  that  we  can  see,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  cast  away  the  rudder  of  law  and  established  order ; 
to  leave  the  bark  of  human  destiny  to  be  driven  at  pleasure 
before  the  uncertain  gales  of  reckless  passion.  GK^the's  elect- 
ive afl9.nities  are  again  held  up  to  admiration,  and,  forsooth,  to 
imiution  I  Suppose  that  after  marriage,  oqe's  wife  or  husband 
be  not  of  sympathetic  nature,  that  difference  of  temperament 
and  habit  exist,  reason  and  religion  imperatively  call  for  the 
exercise  of  mutual  forbearance  and  self-restraint,  a  course 
which,  if  persisted  in,  will  bring  forth  harmony  out  of  the 
most  discordant  elements. 

Instead  of  this,  men  and  women  are  encouran^ed  to  fancy 
themselves  aggrieved  and  injured  if  a  partner  differ  from  them 
in,  perhaps,  some  unimportant  particular ;  or,  more  urgently 
still,  if  caprice  or  fanc^  attract  elsewhere,  the  unwilling  cap- 
tive in  the  toils  of  matrimony  not  only  may,  but  ought  to,  yield 
to  such  caprice,  regarding  it  as  an  index  of  the  soul's  true  need — 
ought  to  listen  to  the  allurements  of  such  fancy.  He  is  coun- 
selled to  free  himself  from  the  galling  shackles  which  law 
imposes,  and,  heeding  the  monsters  of  selfish  desire  within,  to 
find  freedom  in  licence,  and  greatness  of  soul  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  trampled  under  foot  the  convictions  and  preju- 
dices of  common  mortals. 

Oould  any  precept  be  less  timely,  any  doctrine  more  sub- 
vmi^ive  of  morality  f  The  evil  tendencies  of  such  teachings 
are  so  obvious,  their  pandering  to  vice  so  patent,  that  one 
would  think  they  could  gain  no  hearing  in  a  Ohristian  coin- 
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mnnity  did  we  not  know  that  now,  in  large  cities,  deemed  the 
very  centres  of  Ammcan  civilization,  the  tongne  of  woman 
even  may  be  heard  advocating  like  views  to  crowded  andiences. 
And  now,  when  the  voice  of  infidelity  re-echoes  the  insane  cry 
from  Lather's  fatherland,  and  the  pen  of  one  of  Germany's 
most  popular  writers  has  enlisted  in  the  same  bad  cause,  it 
would  indeed  seem  time  that  the  advocates  of  implicit  obe> 
dience  to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  Scriptural  law,  should 
with  united  strength,  oppose  this  tide  of  innovation,  and  un- 
mask  the  hideousness  of  this  mock  angel  of  reform  that  with 
bold  front  has  reared  its  brazen  crest  in  the  land.  Let  their 
trumpet  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound  who  advance  to  do 
battle  against  the  strong,  who  would  with  unholy  step  enter 
the  penetralia  of  domestic  privacy,  and  one  by  one  put  out  the 
lights  of  virtue,  trampling  under  foot  those  principles  of  lealty, 
constancy,  and  peaceful  trust,  that  make  a  veritable  Christian 
home  an  assured  sanctuary,  and  render  the  family  circle,  even 
amid  the  imperfections  of  earth,  a  prototype  of  that  glorious 
state  to  which  we  are  now  reaching  forward  when  the  whole 
family  of  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  gathered  in  blissful  com- 
munion around  the  throne  of  God.  If  the  doctrines  of  these 
modem  agitators  of  society — the  so-called  strong-minded  and 
liberal  thinkers — should  take  deeper  root,  and,  with  the  rank- 
ness  of  their  weed-like  growth,  farther  flourish  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  shall  we  not  of  all  nations  be  most 
miserable  f 

Beholding,  however,  the  signs  of  the  times,  can  it  be  prema- 
ture to  sound  the  alarm-cry — to  call  once  more  upon  the 
watchmen  of  Zion  to  look  well  to  her  defences — to  examine 
her  bulwarks  that  they  be  strong,  fitted  to  repel  assault  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without,  since,  alas  I  her  foes  are  oft^ 
times  they  of  her  own  household,  who  have  been  called  by 
her  name,  and  make  their  deadliest  thrusts  from'  beneath  the 
abused  covert  of  her  sacred  walls.  Let  the  Church  of  God  see 
to  it,  that,  in  our  day  and  generation,  even  as  though  for  the 
first  time  St  Paul's  spirit-stirring  appeal  were  sounding 
through  the  world,  that  the  apostolic  injunction  be  heeded, 
and  the  name  of  believer  be  a  synonym  for  ^  whatsoever  things 
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are  true,  whatsoever  thiogs  are  hbnest,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report' 

To  ascertain  the  moral  status  of  a  book  it  is  not  enough  to 
inquire  whether  the  scenes  depicted  are  coarse,  or  the  charac- 
ters low,  but  whether  vice  is  dressed  up  in  so  attractive  a 
manner  as  to  present  charms  for  the  allurement  of  the  young 
and  impressible.  Often  in  giving  a  true  picture  of  life  an 
author  may  portray  revolting  scenes  of  crime,  yet,  in  the  true 
interests  of  virtue,  so  represent  them  that  they  serve  as  felt 
warnings,  instead  of  beckoning,  the  reader  to  a  committal  of 
the  same  errors  or  crimes,  by  casting  around  them  an  unreal 
halo  such  as  genius  so  well  knows  how  to  create. 

Oriffiih  OaufUy  for  example,  has  been  held  to  be  a  very  im- 
moral work,  yet  could  a  sane  mind  follow  that  hero's  career 
with  any  degree  of  complacency — nay,  with  any  modicum  of 
patience !  Jealousy,  as  seen  in  that  book,  is  hideous  in  the 
extreme.  The  reader  feels  no  more  like  tarrying  in  such  com- 
pany than  did  Minerva  at  the  house  of  Envy,  as  she  stood 
before  its  gates  on  errand  not  her  own,  loathing  its  hateful 
inmates  and  scorning  their  contact. 

The  above,  however,  is  not  a  suitable  test  to  apply  to  the 
work  at  present  under  review.  It  was  evidently  written  with 
the  intent  of  presenting  vice  under  attractive  garb,  but  the 
attempt  signally  fails. 

What  the  Swallow  Sang  opens  beautifully.  The  scene  is 
the  hallowed  sanctuary  of  a  village-church.  A  stranger — an 
artist  of  interesting  mien — comes  within  its  portals.  And  as 
he  stands  in  the  darkening  shadows  of  twilight,  his  soul  swept 
by  touching  memories  of  a  motherless  childhood,  his  heart 
opened  to  the  whisperings  of  hope  by  the  mere  twittering  of  a 
birdling's  voice ;  and,  moreover,  as  in  taking  his  departure 
from  the  sacred  enclosure  where  rest  his  mother's  remains, 
accidentally  his  eye  falls  upon  the  head-stones  of  two  infants' 
graves,  and  the  depths  of  manly  tenderness  within  well  forth. 
We  are  invited  to  contemplate,  and  in  Gotthold  Weber  ad- 
mire, the  impersonation  of  all  that  is  noble,  susceptible,  and 
magnanimous  in  human  nature.     For  if  the  children,  whose 
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untimely  fate  bo  etroDgly  thrills  him,  were  the  offspring  of 
Oeeilia,  his  early  love,  were  they  not  equally  akin  to  Brandow, 
his  rival — his  foe — who  had  left  upon  his  cheek  an  indelible 
mark  of  hatred  in  a  deep,  disfiguring  scar  f 

Who  can  withhold  sympathy  from  one  of  such  manly  ten- 
derness of  nature!  The  sensibilities  of  this  model  man  are 
further  displayed  by  condescending  and  gracious  recognition 
of  a  former  humble  playfellow,  Jock  Prebrow,  the  silent  coach- 
man, who  as  a  stranger  has  been  bearing  him  company  a  whole 
day,  and  through  whom  he  now  gains  an  insight  into  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  relations  of  the  loved  Oecilia  with  her  gambling, 
horse-racing,  dissipated  husband. 

We  observe,  enpaasanty  that  our  hero  is  a  systematic  Sab- 
bath-breaker. Every  important  step  he  takes  is  appointed  for 
that  day.    Is  this  intentional  or  accidental  f 

We  are  not  yet  fully  awakened  from  our  dream  of  senti- 
ment and  enjoyment  of  word-painting.  We  are  only  fairiy 
startled  *into  suspicions  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  mac, 
during  a  conversation  held  with  his  business-friend,  Herr 
Hollnow,  a  Jew,  who  thus  explains  his  transfer  from  Judaism 
into  the  pale  of  the  Ohristian  communion : 

*  Out  of  love  for  my  wife,  who  declared  she  had  suffered 
enough  from  Judaism,  and  also  from  business  motives,  I  have 
taken  the  step— a  very  easy  one  for  me — ^from  one  positive 
religion,  which  was  indifferent  to  me,  to  another  that  was  not 
less  so.' 

Hollnow,  as  one  might  expect  from  this  account  of  himself, 
takes  no  exalted  ground  in  his  argument  for  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  legal  requirements  of  marriage;  more  exalted, 
however,  than  the  noble  Gotthold,  who,  after  the  discussion 
has  gone  on  pro  and  con.  as  to  the  trials  and  inconveniences  of 
the  matrimonial  relation,  puts  in  this  plea : 

^But  why  should  not  earnest,  honorable  human  beings, 
when  they  become  conscious  of  their  mistakes,  seek  to  cast  out 
the  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  score  of  their  lives  while 
there  is  timet' 

^  In  what  way !'  naturally  asks  Herr  Hollnow. 

*  By  restoring  each  other's  freedom,'  boldly  replies  Gk)tthold. 
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To  end  the  scene,  he  is  left  r^retftilly  pondering  the  fact, 
that  his  own  dead  mother  had  not  forsaken  *  the  father  who 
conld  not  make  her  happy  for  joy  in  the  arms  of  another ! ' 

Bat  the  crowning  immorality  of  the  book  consists  in  hold- 
ing np  to  veneration  the  character  of  ^  Consin  Boslaf.'  A 
hoary-headed  old  yillain,  he  had  not  only  in  yontii  betrayed 
the  confidence  and  outraged  the  hospitality  of  his  near  kins- 
man, and  more  than  brotiier,  by  means  too  shocking  to  repeat, 
bnt  in  old  age  he  glories  in  the  same,  and  is  held  np  to  admira- 
tion for  this  very  shamelessness. 

It  would  be  too  sickening  and  aside  from  onr  purpose  to 
go  into  the  minutiae  of  the  annals  of  connubial  treachery  de- 
tailed within  the  compass  of  this,  fortunately,  rather  brief 
novel.  We  shall  only  indicate  some  points  in  which  we  be- 
lieve that  Spielhagen,  with  all  his  genius,  falls  below  the  level 
of  ordinary  mankind ;  some  reasons  why  we  believe  that  his 
productions  should  be  ostracized  as  perversions  of  truth. 

If  baseness  on  the  part  of  a  husband  furnishes  excuse  for 
unfaithfulness  in  the  wife,  Brandow  was  base  enough.  Know- 
ing Ootthold's  avowed  interest  in  Oecilia,  he  invites  him  to 
his  house,  and  deliberately  uses  her  as  the  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting money  from  her  lover,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his 
own  debts.  She  is  mean  enough  to  become  such  a  tool — by 
force,  it  is  urged.  But  could  a  woman  of  her  predicated 
nobility  of  nature  ever  sink  so  low  f 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  this  type  of  virtuous  woman- 
hood rushes  so  naturally  into  Gbtthold's  arms  that  she  is 
hardly  conscious  of  the  fact ;  this,  too,  after  a  separation  of 
ten  years,  not  even  having  the  excuse  of  a  previous  attachment 
for  him.  In  the  days  of  her  girlhood,  Cecilia  had  deliberately 
inreferred  Brandow  as  a  suitor,  because  he  was  rich  and  owned 
a  magnificent  old  mansion,  whose  possession  she  coveted. 
Gotthold,  at  that  time  poor,  received  no  token  of  her  favor, 
nor  does  Spielhagen  hint  that  she  then  felt  any  predilection 
for  him.  She  is,  nevertheless,  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  femi- 
nine delicacy  and  refined  feeling  I 

If  Spielhagen  would  undermine  our  faith  in  womanly  vir- 
tue, according  to  presently  received  ideas,  he  must  try  again. 
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Oecilia  is  a  failDre.  Weak  muBt  be  the  female  mind  which 
would  find  in  her  character  aught  to  admire ;  and  cornipt  the 
heart  whose  sympathies  could  be  stirred  by  the  mongrel  emo- 
tions emanating  from  so  nondescript  a  source.  An  awkwardly 
contrived  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Brandow,  to  murder  the 
rival  whose  pocket  he  was  so  persistently  picking,  by  means 
of  such  an  oilginal  device,  fails.  Ootthold  escapes  uninjured. 
BrandoWy  by  an  accident  as  fortunate  as  improbable,  is  put 
out  of  the  way,  dying  sweetly  upon  his  virtuous  friend's 
bosom.  ^  Oousin  Boslaf '  ends  his  career  in  an  equally  im- 
posing and  satisfactory  manner.  Prince  Prora  enters  upon 
the  scene  in  time  to  give  royal  benediction  to  the  happy,  united 
pair.  *  Cecilia's  head  sinks  upon  Gotthold's  breast ;  tiie  prince, 
who  during  the  whole  scene  has  discreetly  remained  at  a  dis- 
tance, turns  away,  and  gazes  steadily  at  the  golden  sunset.' 

Again  the  poor,  maligned  little  swallows  visit  the  village, 
and  Gotthold  (why  not  Gottlos  f)  professes  to  know  ^  what  the 
swallow  sang.' 

And  now,  kind  reader,  having  followed  us  through  this 
roughly  outlined  sketch  of  soD(^e  of  the  contents  of  Spiel- 
hagen's  last  novel,  do  you  not  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  hard  to 
put  such  a  rigmarole  of  wicked  nonsense  into  the  mouth  of  an 
irresponsible  little  ci^ature,  that  winging  its  way,  as  it  does, 
'twixt  earth  and  heaven,  should  surely  speak  a  purer  language, 
and  beckon  upward  rather  tiian  downward  !  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  Satan  can,  upon  occasion,  transform  himself  into  an 
angel  of  light.  Why,  then,  should  we  think  it  strange  that 
foul-mouthed  blasphemy  gives  forth  its  utterances  from  a 
source  whence  the  unsuspecting  look  for  naught  but  innocence 
and  lack  of  guile !  Fortunate  is  it  for  the  unwary,  when  the 
veil  is  so  transparent,  and  the  falsehood  hid  beneath  is  so 
plainly  discernible  as  in  the  work  at  present  under  review. 

Having  thus  considered  What  the  Hwallow  Sang,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  original  German  text,  it  is  time  to  turn  to 
the  translation,  the  vehicle  through  which  Spielhagen  will  be 
best  known  to  the  majority  of  his  American  readers. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  translations,  and,  like  all  preju- 
dices, there  is  some  foundation  laid  for  it  in  truth.    From  the 
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anthor^B  point  of  view,  it  is  at  beet  but  a  setting  forth  of  ideas 
at  secondhaDcl,  and  therefore  not  calculated  to  lore  the  ambi 
tioDS.  If  one  has  ideas,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  express  them 
spontaneously,  than  laboriously  and  with  painstaking  to  have 
first  to  catch  the  exact  force  and  meaning  of  somebody  else^s 
language,  and  then  convey  them  to  others.  The  public  say, 
contemptuously,  of  a  writer,  ^  Nothing  but  a  translator ; '  and 
yet  no  department  of  literature  numbers  so  many  aspirants  to 
favor.  Despite  the  discouragements  cast  in  their  teeth,  the 
name  of  translators  is  legion.  Translations  come,  and  come, 
and  still  they  come.  Every  tyro  in  the  art  of  composition 
feels  competent  to  the  task;  every  school-girl  knows  she  can 
translate ! 

But,  amid  such  multitudes  of  workmen  and  workwomen,  is 
the  work  well  done?  Is  the  demand  for  good  translations 
satisfactorily  supplied  t  We  fear  not.  The  theologian  com- 
plains that  he  cannot  trust  the  translator's  rendering  of  theo- 
logical works.  Much  as  a  faithful  version  of  some  standard 
old  father's  writings  would  expedite  liis  task,  he  miLst  refer  to 
the  original,  or  feel  iDsecure  of  having  caught  the  true  sense 
of  the  authority  referred  to.  The  medical  man  says,  ^  I  must 
read  French  and  German  for  myself;  these  translators — the 
best  accredited  among  them — make  such  wretched  blunders.' 
From  men  of  other  sciences  comes  the  same  cry.  An  accom 
plished  professor  of  applied  chemistry  states,  that  the  best 
text-book  he  can  procure  for  his  class  is  full  of  ludicrous  blun- 
ders.    And  so  it  goes. 

The  task  of  the  translator  of  novels  is  by  no  means  so  grave. 
All  we  require  of  him  is  to  understand  what  his  author  means, 
and  to  express  his  meaning  in  easy,  flowing  English ;  that 
while  it  preserves  the  identity  of  the  original,  it  shall  be  filled 
up  with  coloring  and  shading  of  its  own. 

What  the  Swallow  Sang  appears  as  one  of  the  *  Leisure 
Hour  Series,'  published  by  Holt  and  Williams,  coiiidenscd  into 
one  volume,  printed  in  fair  type,  neatly  bound,  and  of  port- 
able size.  The  translator  is  a  lady,  who  only  gives  us  her 
initials,  M.  S.,  her  real  name  having  never  yet  been  given  to 
the  public.  She  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  her  class, 
12 
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and  her  mere  unflagging  energy  and  perseverance  wonld  com- 
.  mand  oar  respect  if  she  evinced  no  further  fitness  for  her  task. 
The  writer's  sex  and  industry  disarm  criticism.  She  has  dis- 
charged her  office  well — fully  as  well  as  it  deserved  to  be  dis- 
charged. We  regret  that  her  labor  was  no  better  bestowed 
than  in  this  instance,  and  trust  her  facile  pen  may  hereafter 
do  service  in  behalf  of  some  writer  of  pure  morality,  whose 
productions  shall  appeal  to  the  higher,  more  noble  sympathies 
of  our  nature.  Let  woman,  at  least,  withhold  her  aid  from 
promulgating  infidelity,  however  indirectly.  In  so  doing,  does 
she  not  turn  aside  from  her  true  mission  t  Many  an  infidel 
man  steps  back  horror-stricken  before  the  reflection  of  his  own 
sentiments  as  re-echoed  from  woman's  lips. 

Spielhagen  is  not  easy  of  translation.  With  that  passion 
for  saying  things  in  a  striking,  original  manner,  which  is  the 
bane  of  modem  literature,  leading  authors  into  various  ex- 
travagances of  diction,  he  indulges  himself  in  the  dangerous 
prerogative  of  coining  words.  The  German  language  is  notori- 
ously flexible  in  this  respect,  but  the  difficulty  thus  thrown  in 
a  translator's  way  will  be  at  once  apprehended.  The  opening 
paragraph  of  the  novel  presents  a  difficulty  of  this  description. 
Spielhagen  speaks  of  a  door  to  the  ^  beiseite'  of  a  church.  Al- 
though the  component  parts  of  the  word  are  so  simple,  the 
meaning,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  quite  clear  in  this  place. 
A  scholarly  architect  being  referred  to,  explained  it  as  mean- 
ing  the  transept.  But  the  word  was  in  no  dictionary.  We 
still  had  doubts,  and  applied,  with  some  eagerness,  to  the 
translation  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  How  do  you  think 
the  translator  had  solved  it*?  Why,  by  simply  skipping  the 
whole  passage!  Again  the  word  was  used,  and  again  its 
translation  avoided.  The  opening  sentence  is  not  happy,  even 
after  this  clever  escapade  from  trouble.  *  I  won't'  is  not  Eng- 
lish, nor  a  needful  contraction  even  in  familiar  speech. 

In  a  work  of  fiction  such  an  evasion  may  be  smiled  at  and 
excused ;  there  is  no  harm  done ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  works 
of  graver  character  the  same  liberty  is  taken  by  translators, 
when  it  must  be  severely  reprehended.  The  mischief  that 
results  may  be  incalculable.     It  would  be  unfair,  though,  to 
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Bet  up  this  particular  traDBlation  as  a  target  whereat  to  shoot 
sharp  arrows  of  criticism.  It  is  more  than  commonly  free 
from  error,  and  those  fanlts  that  might  be  pointed  out  are,  for 
the  most  part,  trivial.  Occasionally  there  are  awkward  ex- 
pressions. Why  speak  of  paradises  t  One  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  enough. 

Those  best  versed  in  the  science  of  language,  appreciate 
most  highly  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  trans- 
lator. How  hard  to  transfer  perfectly  the  ideas  of  another 
person  into  a  tongue  other  than  that  originally  used.  Idioms 
are  so  different;  |he  arrangement  of  thought  so  variously 
ordered ;  the  construction  of  sentences  so  diverse :  proverbs 
are  sometimes  not  interchangeable ;  expletives  and  other  ad- 
juncts of  speech  so  subtle  in  essence,  so  stubborn  and  un- 
manageable from  their  very  littleness.  The  best  judges 
pronounce  translation  to  be  an  admirable  school  of  discip- 
line for  one  who  would  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, provided  always  that  the  student  works  faithfully  at  his 
task.  Let  him  dive,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  depths  of  that 
mind  whose  thoughts  he  endeavors  to  express  accurately,  for 
the  comprehension  of  a  foreign  public.  To  perform  a  task 
perfunctorily,  to  slur  over  work  carelessly,  can  never  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results. 

To  be  properly  equipped,  a  translator  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  grammar,  and  the  capabilities  of  both  Ian* 
guages  that  he  handles ;  and,  besides  all  this,  as  in  many 
another  department  of  human  effort,  a  peculiar  gift  seems  to 
be  required  to  insure  complete  success.  The  fusion  of  thought 
and  expression,  as  it  flows  from  mind  to  mind,  from  tongue  to 
tongue,  must  be  so  thorough  that  the  residuum  is  at  once 
recognizable  as  an  entity;  the  component  parts  being  no 
longer  discernible,  save  as  an  indivisible  whole.  A  transla- 
tion, to  be  enjoyable,  must  never  remind  us  that  it  is  a  transla. 
tion,  but  produce  the  effect  of  emanating  from  one  source. 

To  learn  that  Gleorge  ^lliott  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a 
translator,  before  attempting  to  embody  original  conceptions 
of  her  ovm,  is  no  small  encouragement  for  those  who  would 
arrive  at  excellence  in  writing  to  essay  the  task ;  at  least,  if 
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we  are  to  Bvppoee  that  Bach  labor  bore  its  part  in  formiDg  her 
Yigorons,  nervoDS  Btjle  of  dictioD. 

Translation  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  feminine  mind, 
hence  we  find  the  majority  of  tianslatorB  to  be  women.  It  is 
hnmble  work.  The  translator  mast  consent  to  be  second  to 
his  author — an  interpreter  merely.  It  is  accoantcd  a  defect 
if  he  obtrude  himself  upon  the  notice  of  the  reader,  or  direct 
attention  from  his  original.  Kot,  however,  that  an  interpreter 
may  not  legitimately  improve  a  transmitted  message,  in  minor 
particulars  affecting  form  rather  than  spirit. 

Women  seem^  naturally  to  absorb  more  readily  extraneous 
impressions,  and  hence  present  their  impressions  in  more  lively 
manner  than  would  be  possible  for  a  genuinely  constituted 
masculine  mind.  Imagination,  tact,  and  intuition  are  all  facul- 
ties advantageously  called  into  play  in  the  composition  of  a 
successful  translator — all  faculties  which  the  higher  style  of 
women  are  believed  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree. 

So  touching  an  instance  of  filial  devotion,  as  well  as  femi- 
nine aptitude  for  excellence  in  this  branch  of  literature,  was 
recently  furnished  by  a  daughter  of  the  English  writer,  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  that  we  cannot  forbear  allusion  to  her 
achievement  here. 

-  This  gifted  young  lady,  eighteen  years  of  age,  heard  her 
father  express  a  desire  to  have  some  Spanish  works  translated. 
Utterly  unacquainted  with  that  language,  she  set  to  work, 
mastered  it  sufficiently,  and  in  six  months  laid  the  MSS.  be- 
fore her  father.  Sad  to  say,  in  six  months  more  she  lay  a 
corpse,  another  victi  n  to  over-exertion  and  unselfish  devotion. 
But  whether  work  suited  for  man  or  woman,  it  is  yet  work 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  demand.  He  or  she  will  be 
most  apt  to  excel,  and  do  good  service  in  the  crafl,  who  comes 
up  to  the  work  with  truest,  because  inoet  high,  appreciation 
of  the  responsibilities  incurred,  the  difficulty  of  the  office 
assumed. 

This  is  said  to  be  an  age  of  good  translations.  Modern  life 
is  so  full,  so  crowded  with  occupation,  that  while  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  is  daily  required  to  constitute  a  person 
well  educated,  time  does  not  lengthen  itself  out  to  meet  such 
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added  rcqairements.  Honce  short-cuts  to  knowledge,  if  safe 
and  reliable,  are  not  to  be  despised.  Translation  famishes  a 
highly  eommendable^modiam  for  the  more  rapid  commingling 
of  international  ideas.  However  desirable  it  maj  be  for  liim 
who  is  athirat  for  knowledge  to  drink  at  the  foantain  sonrces 
of  information,  when  lack  of  time  and  multitude  of  affairs 
deny  him  the  privilege,  it  is  well  to  have  the  pure  waters  con- 
yeyod  to  him  by  aqueduct,  or  handed  him  by  trusty  hand  in 
vessels  sealed  and  safe. 

Let  the  translator  then  be  encouraged  to  work,  by  knowing 
that  the  circle  is  daily  widening  of  those  who  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  labors,  and  that  to  those  who  really  excel  in  his 
art,  there  is  not  wanting  the  stimulus  of  good  pay  as  well  as 
the  meed  of  intelligent  praise. 

As  we  were  about  to  cast  aside,  in  disgust  and  disappoint- 
ment, this  book  of  inviting,  suggestive  title,  and  coarse,  un- 
satisfying contents,  we  paused  and  reflected.  How  many 
young,  sensitive  minds  will  be  attracted  to  the  perusal  of  this 
novel  by  its  pretty  name  I  Will  not  some  also  be  tempted  to 
read  this  review  of  it  from  the  like  piquing  of  curiosity ;  shall 
even  this  occasion  go  unimproved?  Was  not  poor,  infidel 
Spiclbagen  partly  right  f  Should  he  not  share  our  pity  with 
our  blame  f  Did  not  the  swallows  bear  this  message  in  very 
truth,  which  he  heard,  but  only  did  not  understand  ?  To  the 
humble  Christian  alone  is  given  the  clue  for  unravelling  the 
windings  of  nature's  labyrinth,  the  key  being  sympathy  with 
the  great  heart  of  Him  who  fashioneth  man  and  beast ;  whose 
breath  alone  gives  spirit  and  animation  to  all  that  live  and 
move. 

Who  has  not  felt  delight,  on  a  calm  summer  evening,  in  watch- 
ing the  graceful  movements  of  these  airy,  winged  little  beings, 
as, in  Spielhagen's  Wbrds :  ^  The  swallows  had  free  course. 
Up  and  down  they  winged  their  arrowy  flight,  now  grazing 
the  ground,  now  rising  in  graceful  curves,  moving  first  straight- 
forward, next  zigzag ;  chirping,  twittering ;  their  long  wings 
unwearicdiy  astir.'  And  as  one  had  seen  the  more  aspiring 
of  the  busy  throng  mount  higher  and  higher  until  failing  vision 
refuses  to  follow,  who  has  not  felt  David's  longing  well-up 
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BtroDgly  within  him,  and  sighed  forth :  ^  Oh  I  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest'  Is  not 
the  mind  insensibly  lifted  to  wondering  thoughts  of  the  mys- 
teries veiled  behind  those  crimson,  curtaining  clouds,  where, 
unconscious  of  exaltation,  such  humble,  tiny  things  can  float 
and  soar  at  ease,  while  lordly  man,  with  his  unbounded  aspi- 
rations, must  still  be  chained  to  earth,  weighted  with  clogs  of 
flesh,  which,  though  they  chafe,  must  still  be  worn,  and  can 
ascend  heavenward  only  upon  the  wings  of  inspired  imagina- 
tion. Oh !  to  taste  of  the  glories  hidden  there  I  And  if  the 
Christian's  hope  be  warm  within,  how  the  heart  leaps  up  in 
joyful  anticipation  of  that  day  and  hour  when  we  shall  know 
even  as  we  are  known. 

Again,  what  sweeter  message  than  that  sent  us  by  our  Savior, 
as  he  bids  us :  ^  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  who  sow  not,  neither 
do  they  reap  nor  gather  into  bams,  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them.' 

Let  every  discontented  murmurer  against  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  obey  the  behest,  and  but  behold.  Surely,  in 
spite  of  himself  the  voice  of  sweet  content  will  make  itself 
heard  in  his  soul,  taking  the  form  of  some  such  promise  as 
this :  ^  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in 
the  land,  and  verily  thou  ekaU  he  fed! 

How  heartily,  too,  do  we  all  assent,  as  David  exclaims  in 
loftiest  strain  of  inspiration :  ^  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  Ood  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork ;  day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowl- 
edge.' And  have  you  never  thought  how  important  a  part  in 
Nature's  chorus  of  praise  is  performed  by  the  song  of  birds! 
Just  fancy  the  dreary  silence  of  a  spring  landscape  without 
the  enlivening  strains  of  the  multitudinous  songsters,  who 
people  grove,  and  hill,  and  dale,  seeming  to  give  audible  ex- 
pression to  sweet  feelings  of  the  soul  that  would  otherwise  die 
voicelessly  away,  unuttered,  unrevealed. 

Rise  early  in  the  morning,  Ohristian,  and  emulate  the  birds 
in  ofiering  up  incense  of  songful  praise  to  Ood.  Once  more 
mark  David's  words :  ^  Tea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  a  house 
and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her 
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young,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  my  King  and  my 
God.'  Jndah's  sceptred  kin^  disdains  not  to  learn  a  leraon 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  lowliest  of  created  things. 

Eemember,  however,  that  ^  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
nnto  righteousness,'  and  ^  that  God  hath  hidden  these  things 
fr^m  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  them  nnto  babes.' 

And  now,  reader,  we  leave  yon  to  follow  np  for  yonrself 
these  few  hints,  derived  from  Kevelation,  of  whose  unfailing 
waters  all  are  invited  freely  to  partake,  whence  also  may  be 
gathered  thai  manna  whose  peculiar  attribute  it  is  to  satisfy 
yet  never  sate. 


Art.  IX. — Life  of  Chapm.    By  F.  Liszt.    New  York :  Ley- 
poldt  &  Holt.    1866. 

What  a  flood  of  melody  the  name  evokes  I  Chopin  and 
Poland  1  The  fatherland  is  ever  present  in  his  music,  and  in 
the  gladdest  strains  there  comes  anon  a  pensive  refrain  like 
the  sigh  of  an  exile.  He  chose  the  national  PolonaiatSj  Ma- 
zourkasy  and  Oracoviennes  because  he  found  in  them  the  ex- 
pressions which  fitted  naturally  to  his  thought.  The  musical 
language  of  Poland  was  especially  suited  to  express  the  musical 
conception  of  the  Pole ;  he  and  they  were  the  children  of  one 
land,  and  imbued  with  the  same  national  spirit. 

What  delicious  pictures  of  Polish  life  he  unrolls  before  us ! 
Chopin  is  a  magician,  who  waves  his  slight  hand,  and  lo  I 
melody  and  color  blend  together  in  harmonious  union.  We 
see  the  gay  assemblage — the  lovely  Polish  maidens— the  glit- 
ter of  lights — all  is  gladness  and  joy ;  and  then,  suddenly  the 
brightness  dies  out,  and  the  picture  is  covered  with  a  breath- 
less haze  which  sleeps  above  it  The  dances  are  little  love 
poems,  which  Chopin  translates  into  enchanting  melody. 

Li  the  sketch  of  Chopin,  written  by  his  friend  Liszt,  there 
IS  a  very  elaborate  description  of  the  national  dances  of  Po- 
land— of  the  Potanaisi  and  Mazourka  especially.    ^  The  Mch 
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zourhay  whoee  every  cadeneB,'  he  says,  *  vibrates  in  the  ear  of 
the  Polish  lady  as  the  echo  of  a  vanished  passion,  or  the  whis- 
per of  a  tender  declaration.'  But  Liszt  chafes  impotently  at 
the  limitations  of  lanccnage  when  he  seeks  a  voice  for  the  more 
delicate  shades  of  feeling ;  the  fingers  which  had  been  so  well 
nscd  to  evolving  strains  of  intense  and  passionate  sonnd,  as  an 
expression  of  feeling,  do  not  readily  content  themselves  with 
the  pen.  He  asserts  that  in  order  to  understand  the  peculiar 
meaning,  dignity,  and  grace  of  these  dances  ^  it  is  necessary 
that  one  should  have  known  personally  the  women  of  Poland ;' 
and  he  dilates  upon  them  through  fifty  pages.  It  is  certainly 
necessary  that  one  should  have  inhaled  a  musical  atmosphere 
in  order  to  a  comprehension  of  musical  rhapsody.  Those  who 
have  been  denied  by  Providence  both  these  privileges  must 
rest  content  to  look  upon  a  large  part  of  Liszt's  monograph  as 
an  unknown  tongue.  Every  language,  whether  it  be  the  rich 
and  noble  Sanskrit,  or  the  thin  and  meagre  Zulu,  sounds 
equally  like  a  barbarous  jargon  to  the  uninitiated  ear.  But 
there  is  a  language,  equally  characteristic  of  Liszt's  sketch, 
which  all  can  understand.  It  is  the  full  and  tender  apprecia- 
tion of  Chopin  while  living,  and  the  generous  care  for  his  fame 
since  his  death,  which  breathes  in  every  page.  This  is  a 
tongue  easily  comprehended  by  every  true  heart. 

Liszt,  at  the  time  when  Chopin  came  to  Paris,  was  the 
*  bright,  particular  star'  of  the  musical  world,  and  yet  it  was 
from  Liszt  that  he  received  the  most  generous  and  ardent 
sympathy.  Such  praise  from  one  who,  with  a  meaner  spirit, 
would  have  been  his  rival,  comes  with  peculiar  force. 

Frederic  Chopin  was  born  in  1810,  at  Zelazowa-Wola,  near 
Warsaw.  He  gave  no  hint,  in  his  early  childhood,  of  the 
magical  power  which  has  made  his  name  immortal.  His 
health  was  very  frail.  ^  The  little  creature,'  says  Liszt,  ^  was 
seen  sufiTering  indeed,  but  always  trying  to  smile;  patient  and 
apparently  happy ;  and  his  friends  were  so  glad  that  he  did 
not  become  moody  or  morose,  that  they  were  satisfied  to 
cherish  his  good  qualities,  believing  that  he  opened  his  heart 
to  them  without  reserve,  and  gave  them  all  his  secret  thoughts.'^ 
Curiously  enough,  he  could  never  remember  his  own  age.  The 
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date  of  bis  birth  was  fixed  in  bis  memory  only  by  an  inscrip- 
tion engraved  in  a  watch  which  was  given  him  by  Catalini  in 
1820.  ^  Madame  Catalini  to  Frederic  Chopin,  aged  ten  years.' 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  gift  was  inspired  by  a  prophetic 
sense  of  the  boy's  genias,  which  was  not  patent  to  other  eyes, 
or  whether  she  was  only  charmed  by  the  unvarying  sweetness 
of  bis  disposition. 

He  began  the  stndy  of  mnsic  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  his 
musical  education  was  shortly  afterward  confided  to  Zirona,  a 
disciple  and  passionate  admirer  of  Sebastian  Bach.  The  boy 
was  fortunate  in  having  such  a  character  for  his  earliest  guide. 
Zirona  was  his  only  master  on  the  piano,  and  conducted  his 
musical  training,  upon  the  most  severe  classical  models,  for 
seven  years.  The  style  which  marked  his  early  execution, 
as  well  as  his  maturer  compositions,  was  characterized  by  an 
exquisite  grace,  and  was  probably  due,  in  part,  to  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  his  constitution.  His  physical  organization  was  so 
sensitive  that  anything  coarse,  or  even  very  forcible,  caused 
him  to  shrink. 

Something  of  his  peculiar  power  must  have  manifested  itself 
early,  for  Prince  Antonio  Badziwill — himself  a  remarkable 
composer,  as  well  as  a  discriminating  critic  and  liberal  patron 
of  the  arts — recognized  the  genius  of  the  boy,  and  assumed  the 
expenses  of  his  education.  Madame  Dodevant — QeorgQ 
Sand — gives  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  his  boyish  appear- 
ance and  character :  *  Gentle,  sensitive,  and  very  lovely,  he 
united  tbe  charms  of  adolescence  with  the  gravity  of  a  more 
mature  age.  B^e  was  delicate  both  in  body  and  mind.  Through 
the  want  of  masculine  development  he  retained  a  peculiar 
beauty,  an  exceptional  physiognomy,  which  had,  if  we  may 
venture  so  to  speak,  no  age,  and  no  sex.  It  was  not  the  bold, 
masculine  air  of  a  descendant  of  a  race  of  magnates,  who  knew 
nothing  but  drinking,  hunting,  and  making  war ;  neither  was 
it  the  effeminate  loveliness  of  a  cherub  coleur  de  rose.  It  was 
more  like  the  ideal  creations  with  which  the  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages  adorned  the  Christian  temples.' 

In  1830,  while  Chopin  was  making  a  visit  to  Vienna,  the 
Polish  revolution  broke  out.  and  he  was  forced  by  circum- 
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stances  to  remain  in  the  city  longer  than  he  had  intended.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  made  his  d&nU  in  a  concert  of  Made- 
moiselle Yeltheim.  The  Yiennese,  generally  so  appreciative 
of  the  delicate  subtleties  of  art,  did  not  give  him  the  warm 
reception  which  his  talent  merited,  and  his  pnblic  appearances 
were  few.  During  his  whole  musical  career  he  became  more 
and  more  convinced  of  his  own  unfitness  for  public  exhibition. 
He  said,  long  after  this  time :  ^  I  am  not  suited  for  concert- 
giving  ;  the  public  intimidate  me ;  their  looks,  only  stimulated 
by  curiosity,  paralyze  me ;  their  strange  faces  oppress  me ; 
their  breath  stifles  me.' 

His  peculiarly  sensitive  temperament  could  only  blossom 
out  in  the  genii^  air  of  sympathy ;  he  flagged  and  drooped 
unless  he  felt  an  answering  thrill  in  his  audience.   It  was  only 
in  those  rare  meetings,  composed  of  a  few  thoroughly  appre- 
ciative friends,  who  could  follow  the  intricate  delicacy  of  his 
conception  with  quick,  responsive  sympathy,  that  his  wonder* 
ful  powers  ever  had  full  play.    In  moments  like  this,  the  white 
keys  responded  to  the  touch  of  his  slight  fingers  in  entrancing 
melody.    On  one  afternoon,  there  were  only  three  persons 
present,  and  Chopin  had  been  playing  for  some  time,  when 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  women  in  Paris  declared  that 
the  emotions  produced  in  her  soul  were  ^  such'  as  might  be 
awakened   in   presence  of  the  gravestones  strewing  those 
grounds  in  Turkey,  whose  shady  recesses  and   bright  beds 
of  flowers  promise  only  a  gay  garden  to  the  startled  traveller.' 
She  be^ed  Chopin  to  tell  her  why  her  heart  should  be  sub- 
dued by  such  sadness  when  the  music  seemed  only  to  present 
sweet  and  graceful  subjects.    He  replied,  ^  that  her  heart  had 
not  deceived  her  in  the  gloom  she  felt  stealing  upon  her,  for 
whatever  might  have  been  his  transitory  pleasures,  he  had 
never  been  free  from  a  feeling  which  might  almost  be  said  to 
form  the  soil  of  his  heart,  and  for  which  he  could  find  no  ap- 
propriate expression  except  in  his  own  language,  no  other 
possessing  a  term  equivalent  to  the  Polish  word,  ^^ZaV^ '    This 
word  expresses  the  emotions  of  regret,  sorrow,  hatred,  and 
repentance. 

In  Madame  Oeorge  Sand's  Impremona  and  8owoenir$t  she 
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gives  a  very  iDtereeting  account  of  an  interview  between  Dela- 
croix, Ohopin,  and  herself.  She  represents  Delacroix  and 
Ohopin  as  being  tenderly  devoted  to  one  another^  We  qnote 
the  scene  as  she  describes  it :  ^  Ohopin  accepts  bis  friend's 
adoration  and  is  touched  by  it ;  but  when  he  looks  at  one  of 
his  friend's  pictures  he  suffers,  and  is  nnable  to  ntter  a  word. 
He  is  a  mnsician,  and  nothii^  but  a  musician.  His  thoughts 
can  be  expressed  only  in  music.  He  has  much  wit,  tact,  and 
malioe^  but  he  understands  nothing  of  pictures  and  statuary. 
Mic&ael  Angelo  frightens  him.  Rubens  horrifies  him.  Every- 
thing that' appears  eccentric  scandalizes  him.  He  limits  him- 
self, by  a  singular  anomaly,  to  the  rigidest  conventionality. 
His  genius  is  the  most  original  and  individual  .that  exists,  but 
he  dislikes  to  have  any  one  tell  him  so.' 

Delacroix,  during  Chopin's  performance  on  the  piano,  talks 
in  a  low  tone  to  Madame  Sand.  ^  Chopin  does  not  listen  any 
longer;  he  is  improvising  carelessly.  He  stops.  ^^Well, 
well,"  cries  Delacroix,  "  that  is  not  all  1 "  "  It's  not  begun. 
Nothing  occurs  to  me.  Nothing  but  shades,  shadows,  reliefe, 
which  are  all  vague.  I  am  trying  to  fix  the  color,  but  I  can't 
even  make  sure  of  the  drawing."  ^^  You  won't  get  one  with- 
out the  other,"  said  Delacroix,  '^  and  you  will  find  them  both." 
^  But  if  I  only  find  moonlight  % "  «  You  will  have  the  shade 
of  a  shade,"  answered  Eugene. 

^  That  idea  pleasd»  the  divine  artist.  He  goes  on,  without 
seeming  to  begin  again,  so'vague  and  uncertain  is  his  themeT 
Before  our  eyes  float  the  soft  tints  which  respond  to  the  gentle 
modulations  which  we  hear. 

^  The  bell  rings.  Chopin  shivers  and  stops  playing.  I  tell 
the  servant  I  am  not  at  home  for  any  one.  '^  But,"  said 
Ohopin,  "  you  are  for  Aim."  «  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  "  Mickie- 
wie«."  •*  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  But  how  do  you  know  it  is 
he  t "  <^  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  he ;  I  was  thinking 
about  him."  It  is  he,  in  fact.  He  shakes  hands  with  us  all 
kindly,  and  takes  a  seat  in  the  comer,  be^ng  Chopin  to  go 
on.    Ohopin  continues ;  he  is  inspired ;  he  is  sublime. 

^  But  the  servant  bursts  into  the  room  in  terror.  The  house 
is  on  fire !    We  rush  out,  and  find  my  chamber  on  fire  1  but 
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we  are  in  time  to  save  it  We  pat  it  ont  at  once.  Still,  it 
keeps  us  busy  for  an  hour,  and  we  then  ask :  "  Where  can 
Mickiewiez  be  t "  We  call  for  him — he  does  not  answer ;  we 
return  to  the  parlor — he  is  not  there.  Ah  1  there  he  is  in  the 
little  corner  where  we  letlt  him.  The  lamp  had  gone  out,  but 
he  did  not  notice  it  We  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  two 
paces  off,  but  he  did  not  hear  anything.  He  did  not  even 
ask  why  we  left  him  alone ;  he  did  not  know  he  had  been 
alone.  He  had  been  listening  to  Ohopin,  and  he  was  still 
healing  him.' 

The  inspiration  of  the  artist's  solitary  moments,  in  which  he 
is  alone  with  his  own  high  thoughts,  when  the  beauty  of  the 
outer  world  surges  in  upon  him  and  floods  his  soul  in  exqui- 
site delight,  will  not  come  to  him  in  the  presence  of  a  multi- 
tude. He  must  look  for  another  inspiration;  the  vibration 
must  then  act  and  re-act  between  the  musician  and  his  listen- 
ers, till  it  rouses  in  him  the  eeho  of  his  moments  of  solitary 
exaltation.  He  must  control  his  audience  and  sway  them  by 
the  power  of  his  magic,  or  he  must  forever  fail  of  being  a  suc- 
cessful executive  musician.  Ohopin's  delicate  spirit  felt  the 
first  chill  of  non-appreciation,  and  thus  lost  the  power  of  estab- 
lishing a  rapport  with  his  audience. 

It  was  no  lack  of  courage  which  made  him  succumb  so 
readily  to  circumstances,  but  he  possessed  the  feminine  co^^ 
age  to  endure,  rather  than  the  masculine  courage  to  dare.  He 
felt  keenly  not  so  much  the  want  of  appreciation,  as  the  pa^ 
tial  appreciation,  and  mis-appreciation  of  his  hearers.  A  word 
of  eulogy  ^ould  sometimes  make  him  shrink  with  pain,  either 
because  it  was  partial  and  ho  thirsted  for  a  full  recognition,  or 
because  it  showed  a  want  of  the  discrimination  and  responsive 
feeling  which  he  needed.  That  iudiscriminating  praise  *  which 
misses  every  valid  quality,'  is  a  severer  sting  to  the  artistic  soul 
which  is  thirsty  for  sympathy,  not  greedy  for  praise,  than  is 
the  total  obliviousness  of  the  public. 

After  he  went  to  Paris  he  found  the  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship ho  needed.  In  the  Nocturnes^  which  he  wrote  after  ten 
years'  sojourn  in  t)ie  midst  of  the  refinements  of  Parisian  so- 
ciety, we  find  that  his  native  accent  is  neither  lost  nor  im- 
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paired.  The  tpiiit  of  the  north  breathes  through  them  all 
Among  the  admiring  friends  who  surrounded  him,  the  one 
with  whom  his  future  was  most  closely  connected  was  the 
celebrated  French  novelist,  Madame  Band. 

This  woman  possessed  one  of  those  imperious  natures  which 
absorbed  all  who  came  near  her  with  herself.  She  saw  in 
Chopin  what  she  needed  for  her  further  self-development. 
The  usual  conditions  were  reversed,  perhaps,  because  her  mind 
was  of  so  strong  and  masculine  a  cast,  and  his  was  so  deli- 
cately feminine.  She  gives  an  account  of  their  friendship  in 
Luorezia  Floriani.  She  loved  Chopin  with  a  tender,  pro- 
tecting love,  but  he  abandoned  himself  to  an  absorbing  passion 
for  her,  which  resembleid  more  the  self-devoted  love  of  a  woman 
than  the  ordinary  love  of  a  man. 

The  pulmonary  complaint,  which  had  filled  his  childhood 
with  suffering,  now  manifested  itself  again.  He  was  ordered 
to  go  South,  and  he  repaired,  with  Madame  Sand,  to  the  island 
of  Majorca.  She  nursed  him  with  the  tenderest  solicitude 
through  his  illness,  and  by  her  unwearied  care  brought  him 
back  to  life.  Her  philosophy  taught  her  to  believe  marriage 
^  a  snare  to  a  man,  and  a  delusion  to  a  woman.'  She  refused 
to  sacrifice  her  philosophy  upon  the  altar  of  her  affections. 
Chopin  opposed  himself  violently  to  her  philosophical  creed, 
and  from  the  hour  when  she  announced  her  decision  as  final, 
he  was  seized  with  a  miserable  jealousy,  for  which  there  was 
no  real  ground.  The  Floriani  confesses  that  she,  at  ladt, 
^grew  tired  of  his  endless  reproaches,  and  the  knell  of  their 
separation  was  at  length  sounded.' 

This  love,  which  was  but  an  insignificant  episode  in  the  life 
of  Madame  Sand,  which  barely  touched  her  exuberant  being, 
undermined  the  health  and  broke  the  heart  of  Chopin.  ^  All 
the  cords  which  bind  me  to  life,'  he  would  say,  ^  are  broken.' 
He  seemed  entirely  indifferent  in  regard  to  his  health.  ^  Why 
should  I  care  f  I  have  no  one  to  live  for,'  he  said ;  ^  no  second 
friend.' 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1849,  his  attacks  of  suffocation  and 
distress  became  more  violent  and  of  greater  duration.  Daring 
an  interval  of  comparative  ease,  he  looked  up  and  saw  the 
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CoiinteBB  Potocka  standing,  clothed  in  flowing  white,  at  the 
foot  of  bis  bed.  He  did  not  seem  to  recognize  her,  bnt  appa- 
rently thoaght  it  was  an  apparition.  He  eagerly  asked  her 
to  sing.  The  piano  was  rolled  to  the  door  of  the  chamber, 
and  with  her  exqaisite  voice,  made  tender  with  stifled  sobs, 
the  OountesB  sang  the  famous  Canticle  to  the  Yigin,  which,  it 
is  said,  once  saved  the  life  of  Stradella.  ^  How  beantifol  it  is,' 
he  murmured.  ^  My  God,  how  very  beautiful !  Again— 
again  1 '  With  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  his  country- 
woman  complied,  and  sang  a  hymn  from  Maroello.  Involun- 
tarily all  who  were  present  fell  upon  their  knees.  The  sacred 
silence  was  only  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  Oountess  floating, 
like  a  melody  from  heaven,  above  the  sighs  and  sobs  which 
formed  its  heavy,  mournful  earth-accompaniment  It  was  the 
haunted  hour  of  twilight ;  a  dying  light  lent  its  mysterious 
shadows  to  this  sad  scene ;  the  sister  of  Chopin,  prostrated 
near  his  bed,  wept  and  prayed,  and  never  quitted  this  attitude 
of  supplication  while  the  life  of  the  brother  she  had  so  cherished 
lasted. 

It  was  said  by  the  ancients  that  ^  the  soul  consisted  first  of 
harmony  and  rhythm,  and,  ere  it  gave  itself  to  the  body,  had 
listened  to  the  divine  harmony.'  The  soul  of  Chopin  was 
wafted,  by  pearly  notes  of  melody,  into  the  presence  of  that 
heavenly  music  which  he  had  never  quite  forgotten. 

The  very  last  act  of  his  life  was  not  without  a  touch  of 
pathos.  He  bent  over  to  kiss  the  hand  of  M.  Gutman,  who 
supported  his  head,  and,  wiiile  giving  this  tender  token  of 
love,  he  expired. 


Abt.  X. — Fragments pf  Science  for  VhscienUJio  People:  A 
Series  of  detached  Essays,  Lectures  and  Beviews.  By 
John  Ttndall,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    1871. 

*  The  sciences,'  says  Pascal,  ^  have  two  extremities  which 
touch  each  other.    The  one  is  that  pure  natural  ignorance  in 
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which  wid  are  born ;  the  other  is  that  point  to  which  great 
minds  attain,  who,  having  gone  the  whole  round  of  poBsible 
haman  knowledge,  find  that  they  know  nothing,  and  that  thej 
end  in  the  same  ignorance  in  which  they  began.  Bnt  it  is  an 
intelligent  ignorance  'which  knows  itself.  Those  who  have 
come  forth  from  their  native  ignorance,  and  yet  have  not 
reached  this  other  extreme,  are  tinged  with  scientific  conceit, 
and  claim  to  be  learned  and  intelligent.  Those  are  the  men 
who  tronble  the  world.' 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  closing 
sentences  of  this  extract,  is  the  work  which  forms  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  name  of  those  illustrations  just  about  this 
time  in  the  scientific  world,  especially  in  its  lowest  depart- 
ment, that  of  inorganic  matter,  is  l^on,  and  one  could  hardly 
go  amiss  in  finding  single  cases.  There  are  some,  however, 
which  are  specially  noteworthy.  Among  these  is  the  author 
of  this  work. 

This  writer,  well-known  for  his  attainments  in  other  depart- 
ments of  science,  has,  in  various  forms,  come  before  the  public 
with  his  views  in  regard  to  that  of  Theology.  The  most 
noted,  perhaps,  of  his  utterances  in  this  direction,  is  that  in 
respect  to  the  subject  of  prayer:  the  effort  to  prove  that 
prayer  has  no  control  in  the  domain  of  physical  nature.  The 
religious  public  were  more  especially  startled  and  shocked  by 
a  proposed  experiment  upon  this  point  some  two  years  ago. 
But  the  readers  of  Professor  TyndaU  were  aware  that  the 
substance  of  what  was  involved  in  the  proposal  of  that  experi- 
ment had  already  been  given  to  the  world.  We  may,  there- 
fore, go  back  in  our  examination  to  some  of  these  earh'er 
publications.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  touch  not  only  the 
subject  of  prayer  in  the  control  of  physical  nature,  but  prayer  of 
all  kinds — the  supernatural  in  all  its  possibilities,  whether  of 
revelation,  of  miracle,  or  even  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  ex- 
istence as  a  personality.  Of  course,  the  special  significance  of 
^is  writer's  opinions  is  not  the  fact  of  their  proceeding  from 
him  as  an  individual,  but  as  those  of  the  representative  of  a 
class.  They  are  of  interest,  moreover,  as  simultaneous  with  sim- 
ilar movements,  by  which  Christianity,  and  indeed  all  revealed 
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religion,  is  placed  in  soch  a  relation  to  the  facts  of  natore, 
that  their  claims  are  depreciated  and  their  troth  called  into 
question.  It  is,  indeed,  in  reality  only  another  imstance  of 
*  the  science  falsely  so-called,'  the  sciolism  of  scientific  men, 
exercising  itself  in  giving  decisions  in  departments  of  knowl- 
edge with  which  they  are  bat  imperfectly  acquainted.  Bot^ 
in  the  present  state  of  the  pnblic  mind  with  reference  to 
physical  science,  it  is  well  calculated  to  do  mischief,  and  may 
therefore  properly  become  a  subject  of  critical  examination. 

Confining  attention  to  this  writer,  we  find  that  one  of  the 
earliest  ot  his  publications,  afterward  collected  in  his  Frag- 
merUs  of  Science^  was  elicited  by  a  discussion  going  on  in  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  the  prayer  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  EogUnd  for  rain  or  fair  weather,  as  deemed  by  the 
worshippers  to  be  needed.  In  this  discussion  clergymen  took 
sides,  and,  so  far  aa  the  affirmative  or  negative  is  concerned, 
either  one  might  have  been  held  and  advocated  by  real  believ* 
ers.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  not  so  much  the  conclusion,  as 
the  arguments  and  principles  adduced  in  its  support  ^  No  act 
of  humiliation,  individual  or  national,  finding  expression  in 
prayer,  can  call  one  shower  from  Heaven  or  deflect  toward  us 
one  beam  of  the  sun,  without  a  disturbance  of  the  order  of 
nature,  which  disturbance  constitutes  a  miracle.'  That  God  can 
answer  such  prayer  is  substantially  admitted  ;  or  rather  it  is 
admitted  that  science^  at  its  present  pointy  is  unable  to  prove 
that  he  cannot.  Bnt  that  he  does  not  is  the  proposition  assert- 
ed, and  the  ground  of  this  assertion  is,  that  he  cannot  without 
a  miracle,  without  the  disturbance  of  the  established  order  or 
la^s  of  nature. 

Now,  the  simple  statement  of  this  proposition  involves,  if 
not  its  own  refutation,  at  least  the  hopelessness  of  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  finite  creature  to  establish  it.  How  can  it  be 
known  that  any  prayer  or  its  effect,  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral,  does  not  constitute  a  portion  of  this  established  order  t 
Any  complete  system  of  the  univerae  must  take  into  account  ' 
the  movements  of  spirit,  of  mind,  and  will,  as  well  as  those  of 
matter.    Will  controls  matter  in  actual  life,  in  the  domain  of 
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ordinary  experience,  without  joBtle  or  snpernataral  disturb- 
ance.^ 

Who  can  undertake  to  assert  or  to  show  that  the  relation  of 
Infinite  Will  to  a  finite  physical  universe  is  such  that  like  con- 
trol, without  deviation  from  physical  law,  cannot  be  exerted  t 
Nothing  less  than  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  established  sys- 
tem of  the  Universe,  of  its  laws,  of  its  forces,  material,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral,  of  the  resources  of  its  Author  and  his 
exact  relations  to  it,  can  justify  the  assertion  which  we  are 
examining.  That  assertion,  therefore,  is  without  sufficient 
proof.  It  is  not  self  evident  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  conviction.  It  is  opposed  to  the  special  conviction 
land  firm  belief  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
thousand  of  those  who  really  pray,  in  other  words,  have  made 
the  matter  one  of  experiment.  On  all  these  accouns,  there- 
fore, it  is  worthless  and  to  be  rejected. 

1  If  Proiteor  Espy,  by  burning  a 'certain  area  of  forest,  could  have  pro* 
dnded  a  doud  and  its  accompanying  shower,  or  if  Professor  TyndaU,  by  bis 
use  of  an  ordlnaiy  lens,  can  deflect  the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun ;  if  such 
resolts  follow  the  exercise  of  finite  will  without  disturbance,  why  may  not 
the  infinite  will  and  power  be  competent  to  the  same  achievement  T  So  &r 
as  we  can  get  at  this  writer's  definition  of  a  miracle,  it  would  seem  to  mean 
any  and  eveiy  exertion  of  Divine  Per^nality  upon  the  universe.  The  next 
step  in  logic,  as  in  foith,  is  the  denial  of  Divine  Personality,  leaving  us  the 
€k)d  of  Pantheism,  the  God  over  nature  who  is  Himself  a  part  of  nature. 

*  These  evolution  notions,*  says  he  elsewhere,  *  tha^  emotion,  intellect,  will, 
and  all  their  phenomena,  were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  doud,*  that  *  all  our 
philosophy,  all  our  poetry,  all  our  science,  and  all  our  art;  Plato,  Shakes- 
peare, Newton,  and  Raphael,  are  potential  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,'  these 

*  notions  are  absurd,  monstrous,  and  fit  for  the  intellectual  gibbet  —  in  them- 
sdvesT  Not  so;  but  only  in  relation  to  the  ideas  concerning  matter  which 
were  drilled  into  u$  wh&n  j/pung,^  If  we  give  up  these  ideas,  then,  of  the  es- 
sential distinction  of  mind  and  matter,  these  absurdities  as  they  now  seem 
would  not  be  absurd;  *our  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  the  primeval  union 
between  spirit  and  matter  mi^^ht  be  considerably  abated.'  Perhaps  it  might. 
But  what  would  be  the  result  T  If  *  primeval '  mean  eternal,  we,  of  course* 
have  the  eternal  union  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  no  Creator,  spirit  and  mat- 
ter, nature  and  €k)d,  are  eternally  one.  There  is  a  theory  of  evolution 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  distinction  of  mind  and  matter,  and 
wiiich  only  pushes  back  the  origin  of  the  world  in  the  will  of  its  Author  to 
a  more  remote  past.  Bnt  is  that  the  theory  of  the  present  evolutionists  t 
Does  the  Author  himself,  here,  or  anywhere  else,  distinctly  recognize  nature 
as  originating  iiythe  mind  and  act  of  €k>d  ? 

13 
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Bat  the  argument  ib  not  left  njjon  this^its  profeesedlj sden- 
tific  basis.  There  is  a  farther  appeal  to  Scriptare.  Judging 
from  the  way  in  which  this  writer  treats  the  claims  of  Scrip- 
tare  elsewhere,  his  qnotations  here  woald  seem  to  be  onlj  an 
argumentfwm  ad  hamtnsmj  m  unctions  way  of  talking  to  com- 
mend his  views  to  pions  opponents.  As,  however,  he  goes  to 
Scriptare  we  mast  follow  him.  *  He  caaseth  His  san  to  rise 
npon  the  evil  and  upon  the  good ;  and  He  sendeth  His  rain 
upon  the  jnst  and  the  anjnst.'  Which  we  all  believe,  bnt 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  subject  under  discussion. 
What  there  is  in  the  truth,  that  God  sends  certain  blessings 
to  all  classes  alike,  to  forbid  or  discourage  special  prayer  for 
the  relief  of  any  one  or  all  of  these  classes  in  a  time  of  need 
and  suffering,  would  exceed  the  logie  of  Professor  Tyndall  to 
prove.  If  praying  people  were  in  the  habit  of  praying  and 
expecting  sunshine  for  themselves,  iind  that  there  should  be 
none  for  their  prayerless  neighbors,  as  seems  to  be  the  notion 
of  the  proposed  hospital  experiment,  this  passage  might  have 
been  quoted  to  some  purpose.  As  it  is,  it  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  point  at  issue ;  and  the  use  made  of  it  is  shown  to 
be  an  improper  one  by  its  comparison  trith  other  passages,  in 
which  prayer  for  all  kinds  of  Divine  gifts  is  urged,  and  the 
assurance  given  that  it  will  be  heard  and  answered.  Professor 
TyndalPs  Scriptural  argument  is  as  baseless  as  his  scientific 
.one.  The  one  rests  upon  an  unproved  and  unprovable  as- 
sumption ;  the  other  upon  an  irrelevant  and  misapplied  quo- 
tation.^ 

So  much  for  the  argument  There  are  m^tny  subordinate 
assumptions,  however,  introducing  and  accompanying  this 
argument  of  no  little  significance  in  their  connection.  There 
is  just  now  a  good  deal  of  quackery  among  really  scientific 
men — that  is,  of  men  thorougly  informed  in  one  department 
of  human  investigation,  but  only  slightly  or  moderately  so  in 
others.  More  than  once  it  has  been  a  matter  of  observation, 
that  an  individual  who  takes  op  with  one  system  of  delusion 
goes  the  round  of  a  certain  circle.  Let  him  touch  that  charmed 
circle  at  any  one  point — say  of  phrenology,  of  homoBopathy,  of 
hydropathy,  of  Swedenborgianism — ^for  there  is  a  religious  seg- 
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men t— and  be  is  in  for  most  of  the  others.  So  with  a  certain 
scientific  circle.  Thoj  know  of  only  one  set  of  anthorities, 
and  these  anthorities,  each  one  in  his  own  department,  are  infal- 
lible. If  it  is  a  question  in  metaphysics  or  political  economy, 
John  Staart  Mill  has  said  thas  and  so.  If  it  be  one  in  biology, 
it  is  settled  by  Hnzley ;  if  in  social  life,  by  Herbert  Spencer ; 
and  if  in  the  doctrine  of  species  or  races,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
or  Charles  Darwin.  This  writer,  as  we  hlhro  sai^,  represents 
a  class,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  ho  argues,  more  than  once,  upon 
the  assumptions  of  a  class  which  are  quietly  assumed  as  indis- 
putable, as  not  to  bo  questioned — are  often  of  more  importance 
to  be  understood  than  the  main  lino  of  argumentative  propo- 
sitions.   To  some  of  these  we  may  give  a  brief  examination. 

One  of  these  is  the  assumption  of  the  Positivist,  that  as  the 
world  grows  enlightened  there  is  a  decrease  of  the  spirit  of 
devotion ;  or  that  the  number  of  objects  included  in  prayer  is 
diminished.  ^  Our  faith  and  feelings,'  says  this  writer,  *  are 
dear  to  us,  and  we  look  with  suspicion  and  dislike  on  any 
philosophy  the  tendency  of  which  is.  to  dry  up  the  soul. 
Probably  every  change  from  our  ancient  savagery  to  our 
present  enlightenment  excited,  in  a  greater  or  less  degiee,  a 
fear  of  this  kind.'  iTow  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  are 
not  the  dislikes  and  suspicions  excited  by  ^  a  philosophy  which 
^  dries  up  the  soul'  reasonable  and  well-founded.  Such  a  result 
constitutes  a  demonstration  that  the  philosophy  is  defective,  if 
not  positively  bad.  Truth  never  dries  up  the  soul,  but  false- 
hood  always  does.  Such  a  result  was  not  produced  in  the 
philosophizing  of  Francis  Bacon,  of  Isaac  Newton,  of  David 
Brewster,  of  Michael  Faraday.^  Putting  this  aside,  however, 
where  is  the  evidence,  scriptural,  historical,  or  rational,  that 
man  started  in  this  condition  of  religious  savagery ;  and  that 
every  advance  and  elevation  has  been  accompanied  with  pious 
alarm  lest  the  existing  devotional  spirit  should  be  diminished  t 
What  pious  people  Sir  John  Lubbock's  stone  men  must  have 
been  1  Of  course,  if  this  be  the  correlation  of  things,  the  most 
savage  tribes  extant — say  the  Australians,  the  Fuegians,  the 
Fijians  thirty  years  ago,  or  the  Africans  encountered  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile— are  the  most 
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devotioDal  of  extant  races;  whereas  they  do  not  seem  to 
know  anything  about  devotion.  Their  savagery,  so  far  from 
heightening  their  devotional  spirit,  seems  to  have  done  what 
ProfesscH*  Tyndall  says  his  philosophy  threatens  to  do,  *to 
have  dried  it  np.' 

By  the  way,  one  of  these  QommuDities,  the  Fijians,  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  come  under  the  influences 
of  Christian  civilization.  What  has  been  the  result  t  If  a 
wrecked  ship-load  of  infldel  scientists  should  be  thrown  on 
their  shores,  they  would  soon  recognize  to  their  comfort  1 

What  proof,  again,  is  there  of  the  other  assumption  in  this 
statement,  that  man's  original  condition  was  that  of  debased 
savagery  t  The  earliest  historical  documents,  those  of  the 
Hebrews,  ojl  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  Assyrian^  give  no 
countenance  to  such  a  notion.  No  instance  can  be  adduced 
of  a  people  in  such  a  state  elevating  itself  to  one  of  enlighen- 
ment  and  civilization.  Sudi  elevation  comes  only  through 
contact  with  nations  already  civilized.  If  the  race  had  started 
savage,  it  would  have  remained  savage ;  or  rather,  as  savages 
usually  do  when  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  become 
more  savage.  This  notion,  borrowed  from  Auguste  Comte,  is  in 
opposition  alike  to  past  hjstory  and  present  l^xperience.  There 
is  probably  more  prayer  oflfered  at  this  time  than  at  any  other ' 
period  of  our  world's  history ;  more  in  the  most  enlightened 
countries  than  in  any  others.  Men,  in  every  way  Professor 
TyndalPs  equals  in  physical  science  or  in  everything  else,  find 
no  such  effect  produced  as  that  of  which  he  speaks ;  find  in 
science  itself  a  source  of  heightened  devotion,  of  filial  confi- 
dence in  the  love  and  in  the  infinite  resources  of  the  Author 
of  nature,  and  extending  to  all  the  provinces  of  his  dominion. 
The  ignorance  of  the  savage  is  the  mother,  not  of  devotion, 
but  of  superstition.  The  effect  of  this  argument,  which  we 
are  examining,  is  to  treat  these  two  things  as  identical. 
Whether  so  or  not,  that  argument,  in  both  of  its  assumptions, 
is  without  good  foundation.  Th^re  is,  first,  no  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  original  man  was  a  savage.  There  is  still  less 
I^roof  that  savages  are  specially  devotional. 

Ko  less  unfounded  is  another  assumption  of  which  much  is 
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made  in  the  course  of  this  argument ;  that  is,  that  prayer 
which  in  its  answer  anticipates  physical  results  is  offered  only 
with  reference  to  a  sphere  of  agencies  beyond  and  above  the 
comprehension  of  the  petitioner.  The  author  tells  us  that  he 
encountered  in  the  Alps  a  Tyrolese  priest  who,  according  to 
custom,  had  come  to  bless  the  mountains,  pronouncing  upon 
them  a  benediction,  seeking  desirable  weather  for  the  coming 
season.  Upon  being  asked  why  he  did  hot  seek  that  the  Shone 
should  bedivertiBd  from  its  course,  or  its  bed  deepened,  his 
reply  was  that  he  did  not  seek  or  expect  miracles.  The  effort, 
then,  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the  two 
cases ;  and  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  these  and 
the  prayers,  say,  of  the  Prayer-book,  for  rain  and  good 
weather. 

The  basis  of  that  argument  is  the  assumption  just  noted. 
The  priest  in  his  iguorance  blessed  the  mountains,  because  the 
blessing  rose  into  a  region  above  that  of  his  knowledge  of 
physical  agencies.  The  more  intelligent  Protestant,  knowing 
more  of  the  operation  of  these  agencies,  asks  less ;  rises  in  his 
petition  above  the  sphere  of  his  higher  knowledge  into  ^  region 
of  the  unknown  still  higher.  The  man  of  science,  understand- 
ing the  principles  upon  which  all  possible  agencies  operate, 
leaves  ^em  to  themselves.  To  ask  would  be  to  demand  a 
miracle. 

To  this  the  reply  is  twofold.  The  facts  asserted  are  not 
facts.  The  conclusions  do  not  follow  from  them  even  if  they 
were.  It  is  not,  first  of  all,  a  fact  that  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  of  physical  agencies  includes  faith,  or  the  prayer  of 
faith.  It  is  not  a  fact,  that  intelligent  believers,  the  most 
thoroughly  scientific,  say  such  men  as  Haller,  or  Euler,  or 
Whewell,  or  Chalmers,  make  petitions  only  with  reference  to 
physical  agencies,  the  operations  of  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand. They  believe  that  the  intelligent  Author  of  nature  is 
constantly  operating  by  his  providence  upon  the  most  intelli-: 
gible  of  his  agencies ;  that  he  can  do  this  in  answer  to  prayer 
without  departure  from,  or  violation  of,  any  of  the  laws  and 
principles  of  his  established  administration.  Of  course,  a  cast- 
irozf  god  cannot  do  this.    But  that  is  not  the  God  to  whom 
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prayer  is  offered.  ^  The  prayer  of  faith  heals  the  sick.'  Howt 
With  that  the  petitioner  need  not  necessarily  trouble  himself. 
It  may  be  by  setting  in  train  a  series  of  providential  opera- 
tions, which  bring  into  play  the  skill  of  a  human  physician, 
the  assiduities  of  a  faithful  nurse,  or  the  remedial  efficiency  of 
an  unusual  prescription.  Is  the  prayer  any  the  less.efficacious, 
or  the  answer  any  tlhe  less  an  answer  on  that  account  t  Not 
at  all.  Finite  mind  producing  change  in  the  material  world 
do^  not  involve  a  miracle.  Why  the  Infinite  !  It  is  not  GK>d 
working  in  nature  whiich  constitutes  a  miracle.  It  is  God  so 
working,  so  manifestly  working,  in  nature  as  to  afford,  not  to 
all,  but  to  the  honest  and  truthful,  an  indubitable  sign  of  his 
presence  and  power.  The  Tyrolese  priest  might  have  been, 
in  other  respects,  a  very  stupid  fellow ;  but  he  manifestly  had 
a  truer  view  of  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural,  than  his  scientific 
questioner.  He  was  willing  to  seek  for  certain  physical  bene- 
fits, leaving  alike  the  fact  and  manner  of  bestowing  them  at 
the  Divine  disposal  But  he  was  unwilling  to  ask  God  un* 
conditionally  to  turn  a  river  out  of  its  course,  or  to  deepen  its 
bed ;  in  other  words,  to  give  such  a  sign  of  his  presence  and 
power  as  would  exhibit  miraculous  interposition.  The  con* 
oealed  premise,  however,  in  this  whole  argument  is  that  any 
operation  of  divine  power,  any  exertion  of  divine  will,  in  and 
upon  physical  nature,  is  a  miracle ;  whereas,  in  reality,  God's 
providence  is  a  constant  operation  of  that  will  and  power 
without  any  such  element  ^  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
knowledge  of  this  priest,'  says  the  author,  <  lay  a  region  where 
rain  was  generated,  he  knew  not  how.'  Was  he  not  in  this 
respect,  atler  all,  v^ry  much  Kke  his  scientific  opponent  t  The 
known  region  of  this  latter  may  have  been  |t  little  higher  and 
broader.  But,  above  the  highest  and  beyond  the  broadest, 
there  is  one  infinitely  higher  and  broader,  in  which  the  faith 
of  a  sound  heart  and  a  healthy  intellect  will  ever  find  scope 
for  exercise  and  expansion.  How  very,' very  small  the  differ- 
ence between  the  most  ignorant  and  the  m9et  enlightened 
human  intellect  as  compared  with  that  between  the  most  en* 
lightened  and  the  Infinite.     May  not  faith  properly  ecter 
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where  knowledge  may  not  gO|  especially  if  that  faith  rest 
upon  a  well  authenticated  Divine  Word.  Where,  moreover, 
science  cannot  go;  woald  it  not  be  well  for  scientific  men  to 
recognize  and  confess  their  ignorance  t 

Bat  Professor  Tyndall  thinks  that  there  is  a  principle  justi- 
fying the  assertions  of  science  as  to  many  of  these  matters 
beyond  its  knowledge.  Mechanicians,  he  tells  ns,  sought  per- 
petual motion  by  looking  in  nature  for  new  forces ;  whereas 
science  informs  us  that  we  have  all  the  forces  that  are — that  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  forces  we  have  the  prin- 
ciple of  c6mmutability,  but  no  new  creation.  Very  welL 
Suppose  it  be  so.  We  are  just  as  ignorant  of  the  ultimate 
resources  of  convertibility  as  we  are  of  those  of  new  crea- 
tion ;  as  bearing,  moreover,  upon  the  question  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  there  is  no  relevance  in  this  doctrine  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  forces,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  there  are  no 
forces  in  nature  but  those  that  are  physical.  The  lurking 
sophism  in  the  word  nature  needs  to  be  kept  .in  view.  Mind 
is  a  natural  force,  so  are  affections  and  will.'  These  are 
natural  agencies,  not  coming  under  the  category  of  convert!^ 
bility.  And  so  as  to  this  principle  even  in  the  physical  world. 
These,  we  are  told,  is  no  creation,  but  an  infinite  conver- 
sion.  These  conversions  are  the  expressions,  ^  not  of  sponta- 
neity, but  of  physical  necessity.'  But  these  conversions — when, 
and  where,  and  how  did,  they  begin  t  Had  they  any  begin- 
ning! If  so, -whether  through  their  own  energy,  or  through 
the  will  of  God,  there  was  something  new.  The  material, 
moreover,  subject  to  convertibility  distinct  from,  and  prior  to, 
the  first  specific  conversion,  how  did  that  come  t  If  it  created 
itself,  it  was  something  new;  if  GKxl  created  it,  it  was  no^less 
new.  Physical  necessities,  if  the  words  have  any  intelligible 
meaning,  do  not  reside  in  original  and  eternal  properties  of 
material  objects  and  forces.  They  are  physical  conformities 
to  the  will  and  law  of  Infinite  Intelligence,  an  intelligence 
distinct* from  nature,  above  nature,  and  exercising  over  it 
supreme  control.  This  principle  of  conservation  can  only 
hold  in  things  created.  It  cannot  include  the  infinity  of  the 
Greater.    The  prayer  may  only   seek ;  the  miracle,  in  the 
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fnllest  seDbe  of  that  wordi  may  only  be  a  new  conversion,  or 
an  old  one  adapted  to  existing  emergencies.  The  argnment, 
to  be  pf  any  valae  for  the  object  this  writer  has  in  viewi  must 
show  that  there  can  be,  even  under  divine  power,  no  snch  con- 
version. 

*I  can  nev$r,*  said  Pascal,  *  forgive  Descartes;  he  wonld 
willingly  in  all  his  philosophy  have  done  without  God,  if  he 
could,  but  he  could  not  do  without  letting  him  give  the  world 
a  fillip  to  set  it  a-going ;  after  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him.'  Physical  necessity  and  infinite  conversion  seem 
disposed  to  try  to  dispense  even  with  this  first  fillip  which  sets 
things  in  motion. 

We  have  thus,  to  some  degree,  been  led  to  anticipate  the 
argument  of  the  second  publication  of  this  writer,  having  more 
especial  reference  to  the  subject  of  miracles.  The  basis  of  the 
argument  in  both,  however,  is  substantially  the  same.  The 
paper  on  prayer,  for  instance,  is  professedly  based  upon  the 
assumption  Ihat  the  age  of  miracles  is  passed.  The  one  fol- 
lowing undertakes  to  show  that  there  never  was  such  an  age^ 
that  the  immutability  of  the  order  of  nature  excludes  the  pos- 
sibility, nt  any  and  all  times,  of  their  occurrence.  But  thi» 
latter  conclusion  is  really  contained  in  the  principles  through 
which  the  former  is  sought  to  be  established.  The  only  dif- 
ference in  the  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  latter,  the  expression  of 
nnbelief  in  the  supernatural,  in  all  its  forms,  is  more  openly 
given.  Sometimes,  in  the  course  ot  the  discussion,  quotations 
are  made  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  it  is  more  particularly, 
however,  as  having  auth6rity  with  the  writer's  opponents^ 
He^himself  elsewhere  distinctly  repudiates  that  authority  as 
Divine,  and,  of  course,  ultimate.  His  object,  indeed,  is  to 
prove  miracles,  revelation,  inspiration,  which  are  forms  of  the 
miraculous,  all  supernatural  influences  upon  men's  minds  and 
hearts,  and  through  these  upon  their  physical  powers,  and  the 
physical  world  around — his  object  is  to  prove  that  everything 
of  this  kind  is  impossible.  His  position,  as  thus  defined,  is 
that  of  a  rejector  of  revealed  religion ;  believing,  perhaps,  in 
a  religion  of  nature,  but  not  very  clear  in  his  statements 
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always  as  to  whether  he  does  not  inclade  natare  and  its  Author 
under  the  same  appellation. 

As  onr  object  is  to  exhibit  the  views  of  Professor  Tjndall 
ai^  his  class,  we  do  not  enter  upon  an  examination  of  that 
which  he  criticizes,  the  argament  of  Prof.  Mozley.  This  lat- 
ter is  iftbnndantly  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  as  he  has  proved 
in  his  reply  to  this  criticism.  Onr  object  is  to  criticize  this 
criticism.  That  brings  the  issue  to  the  single  point  of  miracle 
within  the  scope  of  the  order  of  nature.  *  This  order,'  it  is 
asserted,  ^  flowing  ever  onward  in  the  uninterrupted  rhythm 
of  cause  and  eflTect,  is  disturbed  by  the  miraculous  deviation, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  element  of  human,  or  even  of 
divine,  volition.'  The  proposition,  then,  is  simply  this :  Will, 
in  physical  nature,  is  a  disturbinfi;  force,  so  in  the  miracle,  so 
in  the  special  providence.  As  a  disturbance,  therefore,  of  the 
order  of  Him  who  ordered  nature,  or,  as  Professor  TyndaU 
perhaps  prefers,  as  a  disturbMice  of  the  physical  necessities  of 
the  world,  it  is  impossible. 

Of  this  there  is  no  proof  offered.  It  is  urged  as  self-evident ; 
and,  perhaps,  under  one  of  the  various  meanings  of  the  word 
nature,  it  might  not  be  questioned.  But,  as  meaning  only 
phymcal  or  material  nature,  to  which  the  argument  is  limited, 
it  does  require  that  it  shall  be  proved.  Is  it  true  that  will  in 
physical  nature,  working  in  and  upon  it,  is  always  necessarily 
a  disturbing  force — disturbing  in  the  sense  of  lawless,  *  capri- 
cious,' as  constitutini;  an  interruption  of  cause  and  effect! 
Disorderly  wills  make  disturbances ;  but  wills  accordant  with 
the  divine  will  do  not.  The  divine  will  ordering  all  things 
and  all  times,  and,  according  to  that  very  order,  in  special 
times  and  manners  making  itse>f  conspicuously  manifest,  the 
very  thought  of  disturbance  connected  with  such  exercise  of 
will  is  excluded,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  profane.  Professor 
Tyndall's  argument,  as  urged,  is  open  to  tiiis  alternative.  If 
will,  in  physical  nature,  be  necessarily  disturbance,  then  na- 
ture is  full  of  disturbance.  If  it  be  not  disturbance,  then  mir* 
acle  is  an  orderly  thing,  an  extraordinary  physical  result, 
brought  about  by  an  orderly  and  order-conaarving  moral 
agency.     There  is  an  order  of  nature  much  broader,  and 
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deeper,  and  higher  than  that  of  material  forces,  which  includes 
life,  and  mind,  and  will,  as  well  as  inorganic  matter ;  each 
working  according  to  its  own  laws ;  each  with  each,  and  each 
with  all,  and  all  with  the  comprehensive  order  of  Infinite  In- 
telligence. The  physical  deviation  from  its  ordinary  coarse, 
in  snch  case,  and  however  extraordinary,  is  in  accordance  with 
divinely  established  order. 

Bat  the  qaestion  may  be  asked,  have  we  not,  even  while 
asserting  the  miracle  to  be  a  deviation  from  the  order  of 
natare,  asserted  it  to  be  a  part  of  that  order  t  Undoabtedly 
we  have,  and  for  a  special  pnrpose.  In  so  doing,  we  are 
enabled  to  point  oat  the  fundamental  defect  of  sach  arga- 
ments  as  this  of  Professor  Tyndall,  of  Baden  Powell,  and 
many  others,  in  the  nse  of  this  expression,  the  order  ofnaiure. 
It  is  one  which  swarms  with  sophistries,  and  can  scarcely  ever 
be  nsed  with  safety  except  in  company  with  its  defining  ad- 
jective. Had  Professor  Tyndall  affixed  that  adjective,  j?AyM- 
calf  or  more  properly,  materialj  to  that  expression,  the  order  of 
natwrej  wherever  nsed,  as  the  limitations  of  his  argnment  re- 
qnire  that  he  shoald,  what  a  manifest  halt  there  wonld  have 
been  to  his  conclusion.  By  way  of  testing  that  argament,  we 
may  throw  it  into  the  form  of  the  syllogism : 

Deviations  from  the  order  of  natare,  that  is,  from  the  com- 
prehensive plan  of  all  the  divine  agencies  of  the  univerBe 
(physical,  intellectual,  and  moral),  are  impossible. 

Miracles  are  deviations  from  the  order  of  nature,  that  is, 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  only  one  of  these  agencies,  physical 
sequences. 

£/rgOf  miracles  are  impossible,  and  the  paltry  sophism  which 
has  been  doing  service  ever  since  the  days  of  David  Hume,  to 
prove  that  the  Author  of  physical  nature  has  no  control, 
through  his  human  instruments,  over  its  ordinary  movements, 
to  make  manifest  his  own  presence,  and  which  has  been  refuted 
ad  nauseam  in  every  one  of  its  particulars,  ^  is  here  gravely  pre- 
sented as  something  original.    It  would  be  well  for  those  who 

1  If  the  reader  has  any  curioBity  to  see  the  sophisms  of  this  celebrated 
rgoment  of  Hume  pulverized  in  detail,  we  would  refer  him  to  Hetheringw 
1on*s  discussion  in  his  ApdlogeUe$, 
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write  against  prevalent  religions  beliefs  to  read  np  a  little  on 
their  own  side  as  well  as  on  that  of  their  opponents.  To  speak 
of  miracle  as  the  act  of  the  human  will|  or  in  the  gratnitotlsly 
offepsive  expression  of  this  writeri  as  ^  the  trigger  which,  by  its 
free  action,  liberates  the  Divine  power,'  is  simply  to  carica- 
ture, not  to  describe,  the  conviction  of  intelligent  Christians. 
Inspired  men  are  sometimes  loosely  spoken  of  as  working  mira< 
cles.  But  did  Professor  Tyndall,  or  any  one  else,  ever  imagine 
that  snch  expression  meant  that  they  were  wronght  by  mere 
human  will  and  power,  and  without  divine  indications  pre- 
ceding of  a  divinely  operative  agency  t 

Miracles,  like  prayer,  do  not  plant  themselves  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  human  capacity  or  human  volition.  They  have  their 
foundations  alike  in  the  divine — in  the  divine  power,  or  in  the 
divine  word,  making  themselves  present  and  intelligible. 
When  Professor  Tyndall  can  show  that  Infinite  Perfection  can 
not  thus  manifest  himself  to  his  finite  creatures,  he  will  be 
arguing  to  some  purpose.  *  Ithe  will  undertake  to  assert  that 
he  has  not  thus  manifested  himself,  he  touches  on  a  problem 
in  the  domain  of  historical  evidence,  and  he  may  amuse  him- 
self in  doing  what  his  unbelieving  brethren  have  not  even 
attempted  to  do,  in  demolishing  Lardner  and  Paley. 

So,  again,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence,  we  are 
told  of  the  recorded  experiences  of  certain  individuals  as  to 
immediate  interpositions:  of  the  votive  oflfbrings  in  the  Tyrol 
to  the  Virgin  for  similar  special  deliverances ;  and  the  as- 
sertion is  gravely  made  that  this  is  essentially  the  view  of  in- 
telligent Christian  believers  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Providence.  ,  Of  course,  all  these  classes,  «nd  all  theists,  agree 
in  one  point — that  of  divine  control  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  The  mode  of  that  control,  in  regard  to  which  there  is 
so  much  difference,  is' the  real  question.  This  is  entirely  ig- 
nored. Does  not  Professor  Tyndall  himself  admit  such  con*? 
trol!  Consistent  or  inconsistent,  he  tells  us,  in  an  article  on 
prayer,  that  it  is  beyond  the  present  power  of  science  to 
demonstrate  its  impossibility.  He  talks  about  a  God  —  not 
always  in  a  very  consistent  manner,  but  still  as  superior  over 
all  things.     The  question,  then,  in  common  with  him,  the 
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intelligent  Obristian,  the  Tyrolese  Bomanist,  and  the  ignorant 
Methodist,  is  simply  this,  Saw  is  snch  power  of  control  exer- 
cised !  His  reply  is,  only  throagh  physical  force  or  law  in  the 
physical  world.  Their  reply  is  varions ;  in  some  instances  no 
snch  reply  is  ventured.  But  that  of  intelligent  OhristiansMs 
not  difficult  to  find.  Providential  control,  in  the  physical 
world,  as  everywhere  else,  is  only  through  the  action  of  will,  of 
spiritual  force  upon  and  through  natural  agencies.  The  same 
power  which  called  the  physical  universe  into  existence,  from 
moment  to  moment  continues  and  controls  that  existence. 
The  error  of  ignorance  and  superstition  is,  that  it  does  not 
recognize  natural  law  at  all ;  that  it  makes  miracle  and  if>ecial 
providence  part  of  nature's  ordinary  course.  The  error  of  the 
skeptical  scientist  is  that  of  refusing  to  see  the  constant  exer- 
cise and  presence  of  divine  will  and  power  in  this  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  pronouncing  them  impossible 
in  miracle  and  special  providence.  Intelligent  OhristianB 
repudiate  both  of  these  absurdities.  They  recognize,  with  the 
scientist,  an  order  of  nature,  but  something  more  than  mere 
material  agencies  —  a  living  God  in  nature.  They  recognize, 
with  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  the  control  of  this  living 
God  over  all  natural  agencies;  but  the  manner,  and  form,  and 
time  of  snch  control  they  leave  in  prayers  and  experiences  ot 
deepest  need  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  infinite  love  and  wisdom. 
The  real  difficulty  with  this  writer,  as  already  pointed  out,  is 
that  he  does  not  really  accept  and  recognize  the  truth  of  Divine 
Providence  in  any  form,  either  ordinary  or  special.  He  talks 
about  God  as  he  talks  about  nature.  But  his  god  is  either 
entirely  outside  of,  or  beyond, ^nature,  or  included  in  nature, 
and  his  nature  is  not  under  the  control  of  God.  In  such  a 
theory  of  the  relations  of  God  and  nature  the  miracle  and 
special  providence  have  no  place.  But  it  may  also  be  said, 
that  in  such  theory  God  himself,  in  any  intelligible  sense  of 
the  word,  has  no  place. 

The  belief,  against  which  this  writer  is  arguing,  that  is,  of 
will  in  nature,  and  controlling,  for  great  moral  purposes,  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  he  asserts  could  not  maintain  itself 
a  decade  if  it  depended  upon  the  physical  benefits  derived 
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from  it.  Perhaps  Dot;  bat  this  idvoIvob  another  misappre- 
heneion  of  the  real  issne.  Men  do  not  pray  for  jdivine  inter- 
position mainlji  or  merely  with  reference  to  physical  benefit. 
Such  results,  by  themselves,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  distinctly  con* 
templated  in  prayer.  They  are  connected  with  numberless 
others.  The  feelings  and  convictions  which  dictate  snch 
prayer  as  Professor  TyndaU  distinctly  recognizes  and  admits 
have  their  origin  in  the  primal  forceis  of  human  natare.  Bat 
these  primal  forces  are  only  elevated  or  parlfied,  or  made  to 
work  healthfally,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  prayer  can  be 
answered.  What  does  this  admission,  as  to  the  connection  of 
these  convictions  and  feelings  with  the  primal  forces  of  human 
nature,  involve  t  If  Christian,  Jewj  Pagan,  and  Mahometan — 
human  nature  in  all  these  varied  forms,  and  in  its  most  sacred 
instincts — combine  to  accept  and  act  upon  a  certain  conviction, 
spontaneously  give  utterance  to  such  conviction,  what  does 
this  indicate  as  to  the  design  Of  the  truthful  Author  of  nature 
from  whom  these  instincts  are  derived?  Is  human  nature 
constructed  to  act  habitually,  and  in  its  purest  and  best  mo- 
ments,  upon  the  assumption  of  a  falsehood  t  There  are  those 
who  welcome  attacks  like  this  upon  prevalent  belief  as  dam- 
aging Christianity.  Let  it  be  distinctly  recognized,  that  when 
Christianity  is  struck  in  a  point  which  it  holds  in  common 
with  all  other  religions,  these  are  struck  also.  ^  Who  is  the 
Almighty  that  we  should  serve  him,  or  what  profit  is  there  if 
we  pray  unto  him  t '  This  is  the  language,  not  of  the  votary 
of  one  religion  against  another,  but  of  ungodliness — of  that 
spirit  which  would  disprove  and  get  rid  of  all  religion. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  this 
argument  is  that  which  has  reference  to  the  subject  of  experi- 
ence. Whether  Professor  TyndaU  moBxi^ personal  experience, 
or  general  experience,  or  universal  experience,  he  does  not  say. 
Like  one  of  his  teachers,  already  mentioned,  he  leaves  this 
essential  point  undecided.  As  illustrative  of  the  looseness  of 
such  mode  of  argumentation,  we  may  take  one  of  his  state- 
ments elsewhere.  As  reported  by  the  daily  press  at  the  time, 
he  opened  one  of  his  lectures  in  this  country  with  the  af9rma- 
tion,  that  the  only  real  source  of  human  knowledge  is  experi- 
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ence.  Now,  this  proposition  is  disputable  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  But,  in  one  sense,  it  was,  nndor  the  circumstances,  full 
of  absurdity.  Certain  persons  having  been  called  together, 
.  and  paid  their  admission  fee  to  learn  the  substance  of  a  lecture,  ^ 
through  the  teaUmany  of  a  lecturer  are  told  .that  they  are 
capable  of  knowing  nothing  except  through  personal  experi- 
ence. This  also  they  are  expected  to  receive  upon  his  testi- 
mony 1  But  to  return  to  the  argument  The  assertion  of  the 
religionist,  as  put  by  Professor  Mozley  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
is  that  the  Positivist  himself,  even  in  his  physical  researches, 
has,  like  the  Ohristian  believer  in  his  religious  life,  to  walk, 
not  by  demonstration,  but  by  faith ;  that  there  must  be  such 
faith,  not  only  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  tools  with  which 
he  works,  his  own  senses,  but  also  in  the  reports  of  phenomena 
noted,  and  experiments  verified  in  other  times  and  places,  by 
other  persons ;  that  there  must  be  also  like  faith  in  the  con- 
tinuance, through  the  present  and  in  the  future,  of  a  natural 
order  of  things,  which  experience  and  testimony  combined 
make  known  as  having  gone  on  in  the  past  Oonsequently, 
that  no  demonstration  can  be  make  at  any  time  that  milraca- 
lous  changes  in  the  future  may  not  take ,  place.  How  does  * 
Professor  Tyndall  meet  this  t  By  the  citation  of  cases  which 
are  really  illustrations  of  his  opponent's  proposition.  He  tells 
of  discoveries  by  Pascal,  Torricelli,  and  Newton,  in  view  of 
the  reliance  of  these  philosophers  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
order  of  nature ;  in  view  of  their  confidence,  or  faith,  as  Pro- 
fessor Mozley  would  say,  that  the  natural  future  would  be 
like  the  natural  past ;  or  as  Professor  Tyndall  prefers  stating 
it,  without,  however,  essentially  changing  its  meaning,  Mn 
their  assurance  of  permanence  of  force  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  phenomena  with  adequate  producing  force.'  But 
who  ever  denied  this  statement  in  any  of  its  forms  !  Who  is 
it  that  asserts  that  such  confidence,  or  .assurance,  or  faith,  is 
not  profoundly  rational  t  Certainly  not  the  theologian,  but 
the  Positivist.  This  latter,  to  be  consistent,  would  stop  the 
experimentalist,  as  he  begins  with  his  faith  in  the  continuance 
of  the  order  of  nature,  or  '  of  the  permanence  of  force,'  until 
he  demonstrates  its  certainty;    in  other  words,  would  stop  all 
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investigatioD.  Let  such  demonstration  be  affordedi  and  then 
these  instances  of  philosophical  discovery  will  have  been  orged 
to  some  purpose.  Where  does  Professor  Tyndall  get  his 
demonstration,  or  his  experience,  that  the  permanent  force  of 
the  past  will  be  either  permanent  or  variable,  or  even  existent 
in  the  tatnre  t  He^  is  assured  of  it  So  are  religionists,  bat ' 
neither  he  nor  they  can  demonstrate  it  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered in  all  this  discussion  that  the  object  of  the  religionist  is 
not  to  get  rid  of,  to  deny,  or  distrust  experience ;  but  it  is  that 
of  the  Positivist  to  get  rid  of  and  underrate  testimony.  These 
can  no  more  be  separated  in  science  than  they  can  be  in 
religion.  The  scientific  knowledge,  moreover,  of  any  man 
which  is  confined  to  his  personal  experimental  verification 
will  not  be  very  extensive.  To  begin  his  experiments,  too,  he 
must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  testimony  of  his  scientifi<f 
predecessors.  It  is  just  here  in  science  as  it  is  in  religion. 
Testimony  gives  truth  in  both  alike.  Faith,  accepting  this* 
truth,  sometimes  does,  and  sometimes  does  not,  subject  it  to 
the  forces  of  experiment  But  whether  so  or  not,  the  truth  is 
the  same,  and  tiiere  are  many  truths,  and  many  facts,  which 
^ave  to  be  received,  and  are  rationally  received  and  acted 
upon,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  As  to  the  further  effort  of  Professor 
Tyndall  to  turn  the  argument  of  the  religionist,- versus  himself, 
by  attempting  to  show  that  if  experience  demonstrates  nothing 
beyond  the  present  moment,  the  possibility  of  future  miracles 
can  not  be  disproved,  the  reply  may  be  very  simply  given. 
No  theologian  cares  to  prove  that  miracles  can  not  tiJce  place 
in  the  future.  What  can  or  can  not  take  place  is  a  question 
with  which  Professor  Tyndall  and  his  friends  may  occupy 
themselves.  What  has  taken  place,  what  is  the  proof  of  it,  is 
the  theological  question.  Of  course,  if  what  were  miracles  in 
the  past  should  be  brought  about  by  natural  means  in  the 
future,  they  will,  under  those  circumstances,  cease  to  be  mir- 
acles. 

But  one  other  issue  of  special  interest  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined— the  relation  of  the  miraculous  to  moral  goodness,  as 
also  to  the  progress  of  truth.    Like  a  great  many  others,  this 
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writer  finds  in  Ohrist  moral  goodness,  but  nothing  of  the 
miracnlous,  and  oppoees,  therefore,  to  the  evidence  of  the 
miracle  that  of  moral  excellence.    There  is,  we  need  not  say, 
no  necessary  or  natural  opposition  of  these  two  forms  of  proof 
The  religions  ai^nment  insists  npon  both ;  and  the  difference 
1)etween  this  writer  and  his  theological  opponents  is,  that  while 
he  has  quoted  only  one  class  of  passages  npon  this  point,  they 
have  quoted  both.    The  argument  of  moral  goodness  is  valid 
so  far  as  it  goes.    But,  as  a  natural  force,  it  cannot  take  us 
beyond  the  domain  of  the  natural.    It  needs  the. supplement 
of  the  supernatural,  either  in  its  own  supernatural  character 
of  moral  goodness,  or  by  outward  sign,  to  enable  us  to  reach 
the  supernatural  conclusion.    Moral  goodness  proves  Jesus  to 
be  a  good  man.    But  it  does  not  prove  his  omniscience,  his 
Annipotence,  or  even  his  divine  commission.    When  a  man 
asserts  a  peculiar  connection  with  the  supernatural,  it  is  the 
highest  dictate  of  reason  to  demand  the  supernatural  attesta* 
.  tion — as  saving  the  man  himself,  as  saving  others  from  the 
possibility  of  error  and  mistake.     Miracles  do  not  by  them- 
selves prove  goodness,  nor  does  goodness  by  itself  prove  power 
and  wisdom.    But  the  two  combined  prove  both.    There  is  a 
species  of  fallacy,  often  resorted  to  in  our  courts  of  law,  in 
cases  where  a  moral  demonstration  is  involved  in  the  com- 
bined effect  of  many  particulars :  the  attempt  to  prove  that 
each  one  of  these  particulars,  by  itself,  fails  to  establish  the 
general  conclusion ;  ergo^  they  do  not  prove  it  in  their  combina- 
tion.   We  have  an  instance  of  this  sort  6f  argument  in  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  effort  to  quantify  the  miraculous  element  in 
some  of  the  recorded  facts  of  the  New  Testament   The  single 
particular  in  such  case,  the  physical  change  in  certain  miracles, 
is  selected  and  made  the  basis  of  the  quantification,  while  the 
preceding,  aocompaying,  and  following  circuitastances,  which 
give  special  character  to  each  case,  are  ignored,  or  asaumed 
to  be  entirely  similar.    When  we  quantify  facts,  we  must 
include  all  the  particulars.    The  miracle  in  every  case  has  a 
great  many  more  facts  than  that  of  the  physical  operation  and 
result.     Some  of  the  most  preeminently  miraculous  occur- 
rences described  in  the  Old  and   New  Testaments  consist 
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almost  entirely  in  a  combination  of  phenomena,  any  one  of 
which  is  only  natural.  ^  Elias  prayed,  and  it  obtained  not  for 
three  years  and  six  months ;  and  he  prayed  again  and  the 
heavens  gave  rain.'  There  is  nothing  here  in  Elias'  act  of 
prayer  that  is  supernatural ;  although,  according  to  Professor 
TyndaU  and  Dr.  Thompson,  it  was  very  useless  and  foolish. 
There  is  nothing  supernatural  either  in  a  drought,  or  in  a  rain 
at  the  end  of  it,  or  in  the  announcements  of  Elias  that  the  rain 
would  be  withheld  or  granted  at  certain  times.  The  partica- 
lars,  each  one  in  itself,  are  all  natural.  But  are  they  so  in 
their  collocation  t  Would  the  elimination  of  the  supernatural 
from  these  particulars  singly,  get  rid  of  it  in  their  combina- 
tion f  ^ 

When,  again,  Professor  TyndaU  infers  that  because  Ma- 
hometanism  succeeded  without  miracles,  therefore,  a  miracle 
is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  success  of  Christianity,  he 
ignores  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  facts  upon  which  his  infer- 
ence is  dependent.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  a  religion 
succeeding  by  force.  There  is  nothing,  again,  very  remarka- 
ble in  a  religion  succeeding  by  moral  suasion.  The  religious 
history  of  the  world  is  full  of  such  cases.  But  there  is  some- 
^thing  remarkable,  perfectly  unique,  in  a  religion  succeeding 
upon  its  assertion  of  miracle — upon  its*  assertion  of  the  mirac- 
ulous character  of  its  afuthor  and  his  works ;  and  in  getting 
these  assertions  behind  and  acted  upon  by  those  whose  observ- 
ations and  experience  enabled  them  to  know  whether  or  not 
they  were  true.  This  is  the  pecuUarity  of  Christianity,  and 
all  these  natural  explanations  of  its  success,  break  down  be- 
cause they  ignore  the  peculiar  aspect  under  which  it  comes 
before  the  world  and  the  peculiar  agency  through  which  it 
sought  and  achieved  success.     Here  we  come  to  a  question  of 

1  Some  years  ago  a  person  of  eminent  ability  in  his  own  department,  but 
who  was  ambitious  of  displajring  his  powers  on  matters  which  he  had  not 
studied,  was  declaiming  on  the  destruction  of  Senacherib^s  army,  which  he 
said  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  the  simoon— the  pestilential  blast  from  the 
desert,  which  has  often  proved  fatal  to  travellers.  There  was,  therefore,  he 
said,  nothing  miraculous  in  the  event ;  nothing  that  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  natural  causes.  *And  what  difference  doeff  that  make,*  said  a  youth 
who  was  in  the  company, '  if  it  was  prophesied  ?  *  , 
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fact  and  evidence,  and  there  is  but  one  way  of  meeting  it, 
that  of  fairly  examining  the  evidence,  the  particular  evidence 
in  the  case,  and  showing  it  to  be  worthless  or  insufficient. 
What,  let  us  examine,  is  Professor  Tyndall's  way  ! 

Just  here,  as  in  the  argument  already  adduced  in  the  order 
of  nature,  with  a  sophism  of  Hume,  which  Archbishop 
Whately  has  already  exposed. 

*  We  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  see  what  honest  and 
even  intellectual  men  and  women  are  capable  of  in  the  way  of 
evidence  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  in  latitude  fifty-two 
degrees  north.  The  experience  thus  gained  ought,  I  imagine, 
to  influence  our  opinion  of  the  testimony  of  people  inhabiting 
a  sunnier  clime,  with  a  richer  imagination,'  etc.,  which  may  be 
thus  stated : 

Some  testimony  is  likely  to  be  false ; 
The  eyidenoe  for  miracles  is  testimony ; 
Ergo,  this  evidence  is  ^kely  to  be  false. 

Let  Professor  Tyndall  distribute  his  middle  term ;  in  other 
words,  prove  not  that  somey  but  that  ally  testimony  is  likely 
to  be  false,  and  then  he  may  infer  his  conclusion  as  to  the 
particular  evidence  for  miracles. 

So,  too,  as  to  his  special  effort  to  show  that  the  reception  of 
this  evidence  by  the  intelligent  and  cultivated,  in  the  past  and 
present,  is  really  little  or  nothing  in  its  favor.  *  Jurists, 
statesmen,  and  church  dignitaries  know  nothing  of  physics. 
Yersed  in  the  literature  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Judea,  like 
nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  of  the  present  day,  they  were,  in  their 
ignorance  of  nature, '  that  is,  physics,'  only  noble  savages,  and 
their  belief  in  miracles  of  no  evidential  value.  Did  it  occur 
to  Professor  Tyndall,  that  the  mere  physicist,  ignorant  of  the 
literature  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Judea,  and  of  the  sciences  of 
his  own  mind  and  spirit,  is  a  savage  also,  one  whose  tenden- 
cies and  influences  are  all  ignoble  and  materializing  ?  If  w$ 
must  choose  between  the  two  forms  of  savagism,  whether  for 
general  capacity  or  reliability,  we  should  not  long  hesitate. 
Just  as  miud,  and  spirit,  and  life,  are  higher  elements  of  na- 
ture than  dead  matter,  so,  if  they  are  to  be  separated,  will  the 
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hiirher  style  of  man,  in  the  cnltivation  of  the  former,  be  de- 
veloped. 

Of  conrse,  there  is  no  need  of  any  snch  separation,  nor  has 
it  ever,  to  any  great  degree,  been  made.    The  educated  be- 
lievers of  the  past  had  the  physical  culture,  such  as  it  was,  of 
their  day,  as  is  the  case  with  educated  believers  at  the  present 
time.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  of  the  clergy  are  igno- 
rant of  physical  science.   So  are  many  lawyers  and  merchants. 
So  will  they  ever  be  in  the  press  of  attention  to  their  proper 
duties.    But  it  is  not  so  with  all.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
number  of  scientific  clergymen  is,  perhaps,  larger  than  from 
any  other  single  class.    Need  we  mention  such  cases  as  that 
of  the  author  of  the  History  of  ike  Inductive  Sciences^  or  of 
the  BridgewcUer  Oeology.    The  insinuations  thus  contained 
in  the  language  quoted  above  as  to  the  want  of  informa- 
tion in  physical  science  of  Christian  believers,  either  of  the 
past  or  present,  is  as  gratuitous  as  it  is  offensive.    Jurists,  and 
statesmen,  and  clergymen,  in  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  time,  made 
great  practical  mistakes.    So  did  the  physical  philosophers,  as 
Professor  Tyndall  lets  it  out  in  his  quotations  from  Lecky. 
He  may  tell  us  that  the  physical  science  of  that  day  was  very 
imperfect    So  he  may  be  told  that  the  theology  and  law  of 
that  day  were  imperfect  also.    But  they  were  far  ahead  of  the 
then  physical  science  in  their  ameliorating  influences  upon 
human  welfare,  as  they  are  now,  and  as  they  will  ever  be. 
Human  knowledge  in  all  these  departments  has  advanced, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  same  order  of  advance  will  ever 
hold ;  and  that  physical  science  will,  for  its  real  progress  and 
elevation,  depend  more  upon  a  pure  Christianity  than  a  pure 
Christianity  depends  upon  physical  science.    Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  the  language  of  this  writer,  and  those  of 
his  kind,  in  reference  to  the  physical  science  of  the  past.    He 
speaks,  for  instance,  of  ^  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  magic, 
and  miracles,  and  special  providences,  and  the  distinctive  rea- 
son of  man,'  having  had  the  world  to  themselves  for  thousands 
of  years.    Now,  it  is  quite  a  curious  and  amusing  fact,  so  far 
as  his  argument  is  concerned,  that  while  they  had  the  world 
to  themselves,  they  were  separated  into  the  two  departments 
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of  theology  and  phyBical  science.  ^  Miracles,  special  provi- 
dences, and  the  distinctive  reason  of  man,'  pertained  to  the 
domain  of  theology.  ^Witchcraft,  magic,  astrology,  alchemy, 
and  the  like,  belonged  to  that  of  physical  science.  That  the 
latter  was  a  humbug  no  one  now  doubts.  So  their  theological 
contemporaries  then  affirmed ;  following  up  this  affirmation 
sometimes  by  a  persecution.  Bat  so  it  was,  and,  out  of  the 
tentative  efforts  thus  originating,  has  physical  science,  as  it 
has  come  under  the  quickening  influences  of  general  culture 
and  Christian  enlightenment,  grown  to  its  present  conditioii. 
What  sort  of  physical  science  is  foond  outside  of  this  circle  of 
Christian  culture  t  It  is  jnst  here  as  it  is  in  every  department 
of  human  knowledge.  Men  have  observed,  and  investigated, 
and  speculated,  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world 
from  the  beginning,  as  they  have  upon  the  world  of  mind  and 
spirit.  In  both  it  was  the  work  of  «ges,  the  resalt  of  numer- 
ous trials,  and  mistakes,  and  blunders,  to  accumulate  material 
for  the  inductions  of  those  who  should  come  after.  The  phys- 
icist, like  the  psychologist,  or  the  historian,  or  the  physiologist, 
or  the  theologian,  knows  more — ^has  a  better  method — than  his 
predecessors,  because  they  have  preceded  him ;  because  the 
stock  with  which  he  starts  is  that  of  their  accumulation.  The 
only  difference  in  the  two  cases  seems  to  be  an  unwillingness 
with  this  class  to  acknowledge  their  obligations,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  assume  that  they  are  the  philosophers,  and  that 
science  was  born  with  them.  Whether  a  great  deal  of  what 
they  claim  to  be  science  will  not  die  before  them  is  another 
question. 

As  to  Professor  Tyndall's  remark  about  ^  logic  and  imagina- 
tion, apart  from  observation  and  experience,'  it  may  be  said, 
that  when  he  finds  any  one  who  makes  or  advocates  such 
separation,  it  will  be  time  to  urge  his  objection.  That 
he  should  object  to  imagination  does  seem  a  little  inconsistent. 
His  antipathy  to  logic,  judging  from  some  of  the  specimens 
which  we  have  examined,  is  not  at  all  surprising.  ^  Tou  say,' 
was  the  remark  of  one  controversialist  to  another,  ^  that  you 
do  not  make  any  pretensions  to  logic  I  do  not  know  that 
any  man  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  understand  the  art  of 
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reasoning,  or  to  be  versed  in  the  common  and  well-defined 
rules  of  discussion ;  bat,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sug- 
gest that  in  such  an  instance  it  would  be  expedient  for  the 
individual,  whoever  he  may  be,  not  to  thrust  himself  into 
positions  where  the  observance  of  these  rules  is  fairly  imposed 
upon  him.'  Logic  creates  no  material  in  any  department  of 
human  investigation,  but  it  is  a  test  of  the  rational  value  of 
material  in  all. 

With  an  examination  of  one  or  two  points  in  the  Fragment^ 
intended  to  sustain  some  of  the  ideas  already  noticed,  we  will 
pass  on  to  the  point  of  interest  with  most  readers — the  prayer- 
gauge  intended  to  test  its  efficacy.  This  Fragment  opens 
with  a  statement  explanatory  of  the  case  of  belief  among  the 
ancients,  in  miracles,  and  of  the  difficulty  among  the  moderns. 
*  The  concerns  of  the  universe  were  vastly  more  commensurate 
with  man  and  his  concerns  than  the  universe  which  science 
now  reveals.'  Here  we  have  a  fact  and  its  proposed  explana- 
tion. Let  us  see  what  they  are  worth.  The  fact  asserted  is, 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  miracles  under  the  light  of 
modem  science.  Is  this  truof  This  or  that  scientific  man, 
this  or  that  scientific  clique,  may  find  or  make  it  difficult  to 
believe  in  miracles.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  all.  There 
is  no  such  difficulty  with  the  earnestly-religious  portion  of 
modem  society.  The  scientific  and  theological  literature,  in 
the  way  of  reply  to  this  writer,  and  those  of  his  kind,  clearly 
disposes  of  this  assumption.  There  may,  through  the  efforts 
of  such  men,  be  an  evolution  of  outspoken  disbelief,  where 
previously,  among  the  irreligious  and  unthinking,  there  was 
outspoken  unbelief.  Such  epidemics  of  open  infidelity,  through 
such  means,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  But  Christianity  is 
but  very  little  damaged,  infidelity  but  very  little  advanced,  by 
such  evolution.  As  to  the  number  of  real  believers,  and  the 
real  capacity  of  belief,  they  are  not  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  when  the  epidemic  of  rationalistic 
unbelief  prevailed  some  eighty  years  ago  among  the  theologians 
of  Germany,  and  they  found,  like  Professor  Tyndall,  so  much 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  belief  in  miracles,  men  of  science, 
like  Euler  and  Haller,  recognized  no  such  difficulty,  and  wrote 
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in  defence  of  the  faith  against  these  theological  unbelievers* 
This  fact  of  Professor  TyndaU  is  a  pnre  assumption.  Making 
the  largest  allowance  for  the  success  of  every  such  effort  as  this 
of  hiS|  which  we  are  now  examining,  there  are  probably  as 
many  intelligent  believers,  scientific  as  well  as  unscientific, 
in  the  supernatural,  the  miraculous,  as  there  has  ever  been. 

So,  too,  as  to  the  explanation  of  this  fact  There  was  no 
commensuration  of  the  universe  to  human  capacity  even  as  it 
was  known  by  the  ancients.  Conceptions  of  the  universe, 
like  our  conceptions  of  the  Infinite,  may  seem  to  be  heightened 
by  forms  of  expression,  by  verbal  description,  or  enumeration. 
We  think,  now,  of  our  system  or  planet  as  small  compared 
with  others,  or  with  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part  But  it 
is  as  much  a  delusion  to  think  of  ours  as  small  as  it  is  to 
imagine  we  conceive  the  other.  K  there  be  any  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  ancient  and  modern  it  is  rather  in 
favor  of  the  supernatural,  that  is,  the  hyperphysical,  or  hyper- 
material.  For  any  and  every  enlargement  of  mere  quantity 
in  the  universe  to  the  conception  of  the  modern  is  more  than 
offsetted  by  the  additional  evidences  of  law,  of  purpose,  of  an 
intelligent  Creator ;  in  other  words,  of  a  supernatural  power, 
sustaining  and  controlling  all  natural  agencies. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  worth  while,  after  having  seen  the 
baselessness  of  this  asserted  fact,  as  the  insufficiency  of  its  ex- 
planation, to  remind  the  reader  that  skepticism  is  not  confined 
to  the  modems.  It  was  quite  as  abundant,  and  quite  as  ma- 
terialistic, among  the  ancients  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment 
If  any  one  has  doubts  upon  this  point,  he  may  easily  remove 
them.  The  evidence  produced  by  Cudworth  as  to  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  such  skepticism  going  to  the  last  extreme 
of  materialistic  atheism  is  overwhelming.^ 

1  *  Physicians,*  says  this  old  writer,  *  speak  of  a  certain  disease  or  mad- 
ness, the  symptoms  of  those  who  have  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  which 
makes  them  liave  a  monstrous  antipathy  for  water.  So  all  atheists  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  kind  of  madness  that  may  be  caUed  *' Pneumalaphobia,'* 
that  makes  them  have  an  irrational  abhorrence  for  spirits  as  incorporeal 
sabstances,  they  being  infected  also  with  an  Hylomania  whereby  they  madly 
dote  upon  matter,  and  worship  that  as  the  only  power.'  The  pathology  of 
the  disease  thus  described  has  very  little  changed. 
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And  this  briDgs  ns  to  some  of  the  ^InBtrations  of  this  asserted 
difference  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  Two  mira- 
cles of  the  Old  Testament,  cooly  assumed  to  be  absurd  and 
incredible,  are  selected  for  the  purposes  of  such  illustration : 
The  miracle  by  which  the  victory  of  Joshua  over  the  Amorites 
was  rendered  complete,  and  that  of  the  appearance  of  Jehovah 
to  Moses  in  Horeb.  ^  The  average  Jew  of  that  day,'  says 
Professor  Tyndall,  *  would  have  more  easily  believed  in  these 
than  the  average  Englishman  in  our  day.'  We  may  say  that 
the  belief  in  either  case,  if  of  any  intellectual  or  moral  value, 
would' have  depended  upon  something  else  —  that  is,  the  evi- 
dence. Bational  belief  does  not  depend  upon  our  capacity  of 
solving  the  rationale  of  phenomena,  but  upon  the  evidence 
that  they  have  here  exhibited.  A  reasonable  Jew  of  that  day, 
average  or  extraordinary,  like  a  reasonable  Englishman  of  the 
present,  scientific  or  unscientific,  would  have  first  settled  the 
question  of  the  actual  fact  before  attempting  to  explain  it,  or 
to  show  that  it  could  not  take  place.  As  to  the  asserted  dis; 
proportion  of  expenditure  to  result,  six  trillions  of  horse  power 
to  the  destruction  of  a  few  Amorites  (suppose  it  had  been  six 
times  six)  it  would  not  have  diminished  the  resources  of 
Almighty  power ;  nor  would  it  have  been  wasted  had  its  ulti- 
mate end  been  attained — not  that  of  killing  a  few  Amorites, 
but  of  impressing  upon  the  Israelites,  and  the  men  of  all  future 
time,  the  great  truth  against  which  Professor  Tyndall  is  argu- 
ing, that  of  Supreme  Intelligence  and  Will  in  the  world  of 
nature,  and  controlling  all  its  agencies.  The  miracle  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  cases,  is  not  exhausted  in  its  first  and  imme- 
diate effect.  So,  too,  as  to  the  gratuitously  offensive  allusion 
to  the  Divine  manifestation  to  Moses  in  Horeb.  That  the 
Infinite  should  be  contracted  within  the  compass  of  a  burning 
bush  would  probably  have  been  as  shocking  to  an  intelligent 
Israelite  as  to  a  modern  scientist.  But  that  ho  should  mani- 
fest himself  in  any  way  suitable  to  his  purpose,  that  of  giving 
rise  to  a  recognition  of  his  presence,  need  not  shock  either  of 
these  classes.  Suppose  the  bush  had  been  a  mountain,  would 
that  have  helped  the  matter  t  There  are  those  who  looked  for 
the  Infinite  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  six-trillion  horse-poweri 
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f 
^  in  'the  strong  mind,  the  earthquakoi  or  the  fire.'    And  then 
again  there  are  others  who  recognize  and  find  Him  ^  in  the 
still,  small  voice.' 

But|  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  Infinite  power  chose  to  exert 
itself  thns  and  so,  its  power  thus  to  do  cannot  be  contradicted. 
Let  us  see  how  snch  admission  is  neutralized.  ^  I  neither 
agree  with  you,  nor  differ  from  yon,  for  it  is  a  subject  of  which 
I  know  nothing.'  ^  The  question  is  not,  has  Omnipotence 
done  so  and  so  f  or  is  it  in  the  least  likely  that  the  Omnipo- 
tence should  do  thus  and  so,  but,  is  my  imagination  oampe- 
tent  iopiotwe  a  Being  able  and  wiUvng  to  do  so  and  eo?  How 
imagination  can  picture  the  elements  of  will  and  ability  in 
any  being,  supposing  it  to  have  pictured  the  Spiritual  Being 
in  whom  they  reside,  would  transcend  the  power  even  of  a 
modem  scientist  to  explain  t  The  truth  is,  the  imagination 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  facts  of  such  a  case,  and  the 
scientific  imagination  in  the  presence  of  Omnipotence  and 
Infinite  Perfection  is  as  helpless  as  is  the  unscientific  The 
blunder  of  all  such  arguments  is,  that  they  are  directed  not 
against  a  fact,  but  against  the  attempted  construction  of  the 
mode  of  that  fact  by  some  effort  of  the  imagination.  When, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  nothing,  why,  through  incapacity 
of  imagination,  assert  a  negative  f  It  is  rather  unreasonable 
that  Professor  Tyndall  in  a  previous  portion  of  his  argnement 
should  object  to  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  that  here  he  should  limit  the  exhibition  of  Infinite 
power  to  the  capacities  of  his  own. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  we  know  nothing.  The  sophistry  in 
this  assertion  of  ignorance  is  in  the  double  sense  of  the  wprd 
*  know.'  Of  course.  Professor  Tyndall  does  not  know  of  mir- 
acles by  his  personal  experience.  But  he  does,  or  may,  through 
the  experience  of  others.  He  has  the  same  evidence  of  such 
experience,  as  he  has  for  numberless  other  things  which  he 
professes  to  know,  and  which  he  makes  use  of  in  his  scientific 
researches.  He  professes  to  know  that  a  certain  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  or  an  occultation  of  a  planet,  or  a  scientific  discovery» 
took  place  at  a  certain  time,  upon  historical  testimony,  the 
recorded  and  proved  experience  of  others.    But  he  knows 
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nothing,  upon  tenfold,  npon  an  hundredfoldi  of  the  same  kind 
of  testimonji  when  that  testimony  proclaims  the  presence  or 
the  almighty  power  of  God;  when  it  has  to  do  with  the 
highest  elements  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  being.  Is  this 
reason  or  caprice  t  Professor  Tyndall,  if  on  a  jury,  would 
give  a  verdict  involving  the  property,  the  liberty,  or  the  life 
of  the  accused,  upon  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  which  establishes 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  Upon  what  principle 
of  reason,  then,  or  inconsistency,  rests  this  assertion,  in  the 
presence  of  such  testimony,  that  he  knows  nothing  t 

Thus  far  we  have  not  specifically  touched  the  issue  which 
has  given  this  writer  his  special  importance  to  Christian 
readers  and  thinkers — his  test  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  The 
subject  has  already  been  discussed  in  this  Review^  and  may, 
therefore,  for  the  present  be  deferred.  In  a  future  number  it 
is  proposed  to  take  it  up  in  detail,  and  in  somewhat  different 
aspect,  from  that  already  presented.  We  trust,  in  due  time, 
to  be  able  to  show  that  the  author's  lucubrations  here  have  as 
little  value  as  those  already  examined. 


aot.  x.^notice8  of  books. 

1.  Thb  Childrbn's  CRuaADB :  an  Efisodb  of  thb  THiBTBBirTH  Cbh- 
TURY.  By  George  Zabinskie  Gray.  New  York :  Hurd  and  Hoaghtoiu 
Cambridge :  The  RiverBide  Press.    1870.    Pp.  288. 

After  reading  this  little  volume  with  no  ordinary  interest, 
we  feel  that  we  can  give  no  better  idea  of  the  scope  and  de- 
sign of  the  work  than  that  contained  in  the  very  graceful 
preface  of  the  accomplished  author.  The  preface  is,  moreover, 
valuable  for  the  information  it  contains.  It  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

There  are  some  minor  episodes  of  history  that  have  not 
received  the  attention  which  they  seem  to  merit  Historians 
have  been  too  much  occupied  with  events  of  greater  import- 
ance to  stop  and  explore  these  by-ways  as  they  passed  them. 
The  same  reason  led  the  chroniclers  of  the  times  to  preserve 
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no  more  than  scanty  details  concerning  them,  and  consequently 
tiiese  worthies  often  dismiss  with  a  few  words  incidents  that 
have  more  interest  than  others  to  which  they  give  many  a 
dreary  page. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  the  transaction  to  which  this 
Yolame  is  devoted.  Although  pertaining  to  a  sphere  so  inter- 
esting as  the  child-life  of  other  and  remote  days,  yet  it  has 
been  almost  foi^otten.  Many  are  not  aware  of  its  occurrence ; 
some  have  regarded  it  as  a  myth. 

It  is  generally  referred  to,  with  varying  fullness,  in  works 
that  treat  of  the  Crusades,  but  not  always  with  accuracy  of 
statement.  The  most  copious  accounts  are  given  in  Kaumer^s 
Oeschicte  der  Hohenstaufeny  Herter^s  Innocent  IIIj  MemePs 
Deutschlandy  WUhevCs  Kremzugey  HaJcen^s  Oemalde  der 
Kremzuge^  SpcrschiUCs  Kreuzzugsj  I?  Esprit  dee  Oroisades^ 
by  Mailly^  ffisioire  des  Croisades^  hy  Michavd^  Influence  des 
OroisadeSy  by  Choiseul  d*Atllecourtj  MUPs  History  of  the 
CrusadeSi  and  Hecker^s  ChUd-Pilgrimages.  Many  authors, 
in  whose  writings  we  would  expect  some  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject, are  entirely  silent  concerning  it. 

But,  otherwise  than  with  the'  brevity  necessary  to  a  casual 
mention  in  the  course  of  historical  narratives,  this  theme  has 
never  been  treated.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  has  never 
been  the  subject  of  a  volume,  nor  have  the  original  materials 
been  thoroughly  explored  and  exhausted.  A  small  Sunday- 
school  book  was  published  several  years  ago  called  The  Gnk- 
sods  of  the  Children^  but  it  was  merely  a  brief  fiction  based 
upon  the  event. 

It  is,  therefore,  because  the  field  was  untrodden,  and  because 
I  thought  that  the  story  told  in  its  completeness  would  possess 
interest,  that  I  have  written  this  book. 

As  regards  the  chronicles  that  refer  to  the  event,  a  list  is 
given  of  all  that  have  yet  been  found  by  others  and  by  myself 
For  their  trustworthiness,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  that  such 
writers  as  Wilken,  Herter,  and  Michaud,  rely  fully  upon  their 
statements.  In  the  notes  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  the  particular  source  of  each  fact  in  the  course  of  the 
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narrative,  bnt  have  only  done  bo  in  the  case  of  those  of  prom, 
inence,  or  of  those  that  are  peculiar. 

Hecker  regards  it  and  treats  it  as  one  of  the  ^  Epidemics  of 
the  Middle  Ages '  of  which  he  writes.  They  who  wish  to  view 
it  in  that  light  can  consult  his  pages.  It  may  seem  to  some, 
that  to  r^ard  it  as  snch,  and  to  call  it  by  such  a  name,  is  to 
open  the  door  for  the  admission  into  the  list  of  diseases  of 
many  transactions  that  the  world  has  been  wont  to  view,  not 
in  that  way,  but  rather  as  the  manifestations  of  the  universal 
^  epidemics'  of  human  ignorance  and  folly. 

I  have  sought  to  write  in  sympathy  with  the  little  ones 
whose  futures  aie  followed  in  this  strange  movement  It  has 
been  difficxilt  to  restrain  feelings  produced  by  a  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  their  checquered  experiences.  While  I  pored,  during 
several  months,  over  the  story,  in  quaint  and  dusty  chronicles, 
where  even  monkish  Latin  warms  with  its  theme,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  children's  songs  were  in  the  air,  and  their  banners  in  the 
breeze. 

I  hope  that  the  attractiveness  which  the  theme  has  had  in 
my  eyes  may  not  have  caused  me  to  overestimate  too  much 
the  interest  it  may  have  for  others,  and  that  they  who  read  it 
may  find  in  its  perusal  some  of  the  pleasure  which  accom* 
panied  its  composition. 

2.  A  Shobt  MsDrrATioN  on  the  Mobal  Globt  of  thb  Lobd  Jbstts 
Chbist.  By  J.  G.  B.  Fourth  Edition.  London:  W.  H.  Brown. 
1870.    Pp.  79. 

*  This  little  work,  or  Short  Meditation  on  the  Moral  Ohry 
of  the  Lord  Jeeus^  we  have  read  with  unspeakable  pleasure. 
The  subject  of  which  it  treats — *  the  moral  glory  of  the  Lord 
Jesus'  —  is  not  exhausted  —  is,  in  fact,  inexhaustible.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  theme  for  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
shall  inspire  them  with  their  gladdest  hallelujahs,  not  only  for 
time,  but  also  for  eternity.  If  wo  may  venture  to  speak  for 
others,  judging  from  our  own  experience,  the  more  we  medir 
tate  on  the  moral  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  more  over- 
powering we  find  a  sense  of  his  inexhaustible  sweetness  and 
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infinite  beanty.  We  are  constrained,  at  times,  to  exclaim  with 
Spenser : 

O  blessed  Well  of  Love  I    O  House  of  Grace  1 

O  glowing  Morning  Star  1    O  Lamp  of  Light  I 

Most  lively  image  of  thy  Father's  face, 

Etei'nal  King  of  Glorie,  Lord  of  Might, 

Meek  Lamb  of  God,  in  boundless  splendors  bright, 

Thy  Beauty  draws  us  to  thy  breast  above, 

With  sweetest  ties  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  lore^^ 

Bat  more  frequently  feeling  that,  in  the  ntmost  efforts  of  the 
imagination,  we  can  catch  bnt  a  few  feeble  glimpses  of  that 
glory,  of  that  ^  woUdrons  beauty,  breathing  sweet  delights,'  we 
fall  back  npon  the  lines :  i 

*  I  faine  would  tell  the  things  that  I  behold, 

'  Buifede  my  ioits  tofaUe,  and  tongue  tofM.^ 

*  Cease  then,  my  tongue  I  and  lend  unto  my  mind 
'  Leave  to  bethinks  how  great  thai  BeauHe  is, 

'  Whose  utmost  parts  so  beautffkU  I  find  ; 

*  How  much  more  those  essential  parts  of  His, 

*  His  truth.  His  love.  His  wisdome,  and  His  blis, 

'  His  grace,  His  doome.  His  mercy,  and  His  might, 
'  By  which  He  lends  us  of  himself  a  sight.' 

But  our  anther  is  never,  like  Spenser, '  rapt  with  the  rage  of 
his  own  ravisht  thought.'  He  writes  in  a  far  more  calm,  dis- 
passionate, and  less  poetical  mood.  He  simply  follows  the 
life  of  the  Lord  Jesos  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  among 
men,  and  shows  how  every  circumstance  and  every  incident  in 
that  life  brings  out  some  new  beauty  in  his  character.  The 
effect  of  these  minute  details  is  oumtdaUve ;  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  impressive  than  any  more  general  description  by 
poet  or  philosopher.  The  total  impression  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  conclusions.  First,  the  Lord  Jesus  was,  in  his 
moral  glory,  more  than  man.  He  is  never  taken  by  surprise, 
and  never  makes  a  mistake  in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  His 
wisdom  is  equal  to  every  emergency,  however  varied  or  try- 
ing, and  always  shows  itself  worthy  of  the  God-man.  In  his 
career,  indeed,  we  see  how  God  himself  has,  in  a  human  form, 

1  The  last  three  lines  are  different  fh>m  Spenser's. 
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acted  and  spoken  on  the  theatre  of  human  life.  He  stands 
alone  —  absolutely  alone  —  in  solitary  and  unapproachable 
grandeur  and  beauty  among  the  children  of  men.  Secondly, 
his  character  was  not  conceived  by  men,  much  less  by  a  set  of 
illiterate  fishermen.  As  J.  J.  Kousseau  long  ago  said,  to  sup* 
pose  that  such 'a  character  was  the  conception  of  the  Evangel- 
ists, is  to  believe  a  greater  miracle  than  any  recorded  by  them. 
The  pen  which  delineated  the  simple,  but  sublime,  life  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  in  all  the  grand  outlines,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
minute  details,  of  its  moral  glory,  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  of 
infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  mercy,  and  justice.  Even  infidels, 
such  as  Bousseau  and  Kenan,  have,  in  spite  of  their  theologi- 
cal notions,  been  smitten  with  the  transcendant  sweetness,  and 
beauty,  and  'loveliness  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  it  transports  the  believer  into  *  the  very  seventh  heaven  of 
delight'  The  rhapsodies  of  a  Rousseau,  or  a  Renan,  is  the 
tribute  which  genius  pays  to  a  beauty,  whose  origin  it  does 
net  comprehend,  but  whose  power  it  must  needs  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge. 

In  delineating  the  moral  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  in  gather- 
ing up  its  scattered  rays  as  they  appear  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  setting  them  before  us  in  his  little  book, 
the  author  has  shown  great  sensitiveness  of  moral  taste,  and 
great  delicacy  of  moral  perception,  such  as  would  have  been 
impossible,  indeed,  but  for  the  teachings  and  the  example  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  himself.  And  the  reader  will,  no  doubt,  find 
his  work  a  charming  one,  just  in  proportion  as  he  possesses 
these  admirable  traits  of  the  writer,  or  of  the  great  Master 
himself. 

3.  Science  and  Rbltoion  :  Full  Text  of  Professob  Ttndall's  Ad- 
DBB86  befobe  THE  Bbitish  ASSOCIATION.  New  Yofk :  Tribuns — 
Science  Monthly. 

This  long  address  is  the  last  proclamation  of  Professor 
Tjndall  on  the  subject  of  ^  Science  and  Religion.'  It  should 
have  been  styled,  however,  all  science  and  no  religion,  or  the 
truths  of  science  versus  the  traditions  of  religion,  for  such  is, 
in  fact,  the  character  of  the  production.  It  professes  to  give 
^  a  philosophical  history  of  science :    Ecclesiastical  modes  of 
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thought  interfering  with  progress ;  imaginary  discussion  be- 
tween liucretias  and  Bishop  Batler;   Tjndall's  estimate  of 
Darwin  and  Spencer;  the  present  position  of  science.'     Here, 
again,  we  find  a  gross  misnomer ;  forj  instead  of  philosophy 
writing  a  ^  history  of  science,'  we  have  science  aUempiing  a 
history  of  philosophy.     Bnt  as  it  is  the  bnsine&s,  or  office,  of 
philosophy  to  explain  the  principles  and  methods  of  science, 
so  the  history  of  science  should  be  written  by  a  philosopher, 
and  not  by  a  mere  scientist.,    It  is  the  great  mistake  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  that  he  has  attempted  to  write  ^a  philosophical 
history  of  science,'  without  having  sufficiently  studied  for  that 
purpose,  either  the  principles  of  philosophy,  or  the  facts  of 
history.     Hence  his  grand  diBcpurse  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
replete  with  strange  blunders  of  fact,  as  well  as  with  those 
half-truths  in  philosophy  which  are  more  fatal  to  its  develop- 
ment and  progress  than  whole  errors.    We  might,  if  our  time 
and  space  would  permit,  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  remark 
by  a  dissection  and  examination  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
thirty-three  heads  of  his  Address.     But,  as  it  is,  we  shall  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  first  three  heads  of  the  Address, 
which   will  be   sufficient  to  illustrate    Professor   Tyndall's 
capacity,  or  want  of  capacity,  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
He  gives  us,  in  the  first  place,  the  origin  of  human  belief  in 
the  existence  of  ^  supernatural  beings.'    The  ^  weft  and  woof 
of  their  theories  [i.  e.  of  our  earliest  ancestors]  were  drawn, 
not  from  the  study  of  nature,  but  from  what  lay  much  closer 
to  them — the  observation  of  men.    Their  theories  accordingly 
took  an  anthropomorphic  form.  To  supersensual  beings,  which, 
however  potent  and  visible,  were  nothing  but  species  of  hu- 
man creatures,  perhaps  raised   from  among  mankind,  and 
retaining  all  human  passions  and  appetites,"  were  handed 
over  the  rule  and  governance  of  natural  phenomena.    Tested 
by  observation  and  reflection,  these  early  notions  failed  in  the 
long  run  to  satisfy  the  more  penetrating  intellects  of  our  race. 
Far  in  the  depths  of  history  we  find  men  of  exceptional  power 
differentiating  themselves  from  the  crowd,  rejecting  these 
anthropomorphic  notions,  and  seeking  to  connect  natural  phe* 
nomena  with  their  physical  principles.' 
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The  first  thing  which  strikes  ns,  in  connection  with  this  pas- 
sage, is  the  easy  and  confident  air  with  which  Professor  Tyn- 
dall — the  great  champion  of  science  and  despiser  of  authority^ 
'  relies  on  the  philosophism,  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  David  Hnme, 
to  establish  the  true  origin  of  hnman  belief  in  ^  superatnral 
beings.'  One  qaotation  from  Hume's  Natural  History  of 
Bdigionj  and  the  great  fact  is  settled ;  jnst  as  if  we  were 
expected  to  bow  down  to  the  simple  anthority  of  the  arch- 
skeptic  whose  miserable  sophism  has  been  a  hundred  times 
refuted  I  As  Professor  Tyndall  has  not  condescended  to  notice 
any  of  these  refutations,  so  we  may  well  excuse  ourselves  from 
any  further  notice  of  his  reassertion  of  Hume's  exploded  soph- 
ism. Especially  since,  in  the  first  article  of  the  present  num- 
ber of  our  Heviewj  we  have  shown  how  the  idea  of  a  God 
arose  in  the  human  mind,  and  how  its  existence  was  necessi* 
tated  by  the  principles  of  inductive  science  itself. 

'The  more  penetrating  intellects  of  our  race,'  to  whom 
Professor  T.  here  refers,  have  never  been  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  ancient  world.  They  may  be  so  received 
by  him — they  certainly  belonged  to  the  same  class  or  type  of 
mind  as  his  own.  But,  as  Ondworth  has  abundantly  shown, 
there  was  another  great  class  of  penetrating  intellects,  who,  in 
rejecting  polytheism,  did  not  fall  back  into  the  atheism  of 
Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  as  our  author  has  done. 
On  the  contrary,  they  rose  above  the  scheme  of  polytheism, 
and  beheld,  above  its  mob  of  gods,  one  supreme  and  eternal 
Being,  who  is  the  Greater,  Preserver,  and  Ruler  of  all  things. 
*  We  shall  now  make  it  unquestionably  evident,'  says  Gud worth, 
'  by  a  particular  enumeration,  that  the  generality  of  the  Pagan 
philosophers,  who  were  theists,  however  they  acknowledged  a 
multiplicity  of  gods,  yet  asserted  one  only  self-existent  Deity, 
or  a  universal  Numen,  by  whom  the  world  and  all  those  other 
gods  were  made.' '  In  the  proof  of  this  proposition,  that  the 
generality  of  the  Pagan  philosophers  were  theists,  or  believers 
in  one  only  self-existent  God,  and  Maker  of  all  things,  he 
excepts  Epicurus  alone.    '  Indeed,  Epicurus,'  says  he, '  is  the 

1  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  Chap.  iv.  p.  20. 
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only  persoD  that  we  can  find  among  the  reported  philoeophers, 
who,  though  preten'ding  to  acknowledge  gods,  yet  profeeeedly 
opposed  monarchy  (or  one  supreme  God),  and  verbally  as- 
serted a  mnltitnde  of  eternal,  nnmade,  self-existent  deities.^ 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  ^  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  ancient  phil- 
osophers,' Pherecydes,  Syrins,  Xenophanes,  the  Colophonian, 
the  head  of  the  Eclectic  philo^phers,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  were  all  devont  believers  in  one  supreme, 
self-existent  God,  by  whom  the  world  and  all  the  inferior  gods 
were  made.  Were  not  these  philosophers  among  *  the  more 
penetrating  intellects  of  our  race '  t  Not  at  all,  perhaps  Pro- 
fessor T.  wonld  reply,  because  they  were  not  sufficiently  pen- 
etrating to  detect  and  expose  the  absurd  belief  in  a  God,  or 
nnmade  Maker  of  all  things.  This  grand  discovery  was,  it 
must  be  admitted,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  feeble  powers.  It 
required  ^the  more  penetrating  intellects'  of  a  Democritus, 
an  Epicurus,  or  a  Tyndall,  to  search  all  parts  of  the  universe, 
as  with  the  eye  of  omniscience,  and  come  back  with  the 
amazing  discovery  that,  in  all  the  regions  of  infinite  space, 
there  is  no  God,  no  supreme,  self-existent  Mind. 

Next  comes  *  the  Sirth  of  science.'  According  to  Professor 
T.  it  IS  right  here,  at  the  birth  of  science,  that  its  war  with 
religion  began.  But  with  what  sort  of  religion  t  ^  The  state 
of  things  to  be  displaced  (that  is,  the  religion  to  be  superseded 
by  science,)  may  be  gathered,'  says  Professor  T.,  ^  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Euripides  quoted  by  Hume :  ^^  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world ;  no  glory,  no  prosperity.  The  gods  toss  all  into  confu; 
sion,  mix  everything  with  its  reverse,  that  all  of  us,  from  our 
ignorance  and  uncertainty,  inay  pay  them  the  more  worship 
and  reverence."  Now,  as  science  demands  the  radical  extir- 
pation of  caprice,  and  the  absolute  reliance  upon  law  in 
nature,  there  grew,  with  the  growth  of  scientific  notions,  a 
desire  and  determination  to  sweep  from  the  field  of  theory  this . 
mob  of  gods  and  demons,  and  to  place  natural  phenomena  on 
a  basis  more  congruent  with  themselves.'  But  here  the  ques- 
tion arises,  how  did  it  happen  that  science  went  to  the  poetry 

1  Ibid. 
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of  Earipidee  in  order  to  get  a  description  of  the  tme  nature  of 
religion  t  ^  It  is  well  known,'  says  Cadwortlft  ^  that  the  poets 

were  the  grand  depravers  and  adulterators  of  the 

Pagan  theology.'  (Chap.  \y^  19.)  First,  by  <  attributing  to 
the  gods,  in  their  fables  concerning  them,  all  manner  of  hu- 
man imperfections,  passions,  and  vices.'  (Ibid.)  ^  Secondly, 
the  poets  were  further  guilty  of  depraving  the  religiofa  and 
theology  of  the  Pagans,  by  their  so  frequently  personating  and 
deifying  all  the  things  of  nature  and  parts  of  the  world,  and 
calling  them  by  the  name  of  gods.'  (Ibid.)  Who  cares,  then, 
how  soon  the  religion  of  the  Pagans,  thus  depraved  and  dis* 
graced  by  the  monstrous  fables  of  the  poets,  is  devoured  by 
science  t  Let  them,  we  say,  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end,  aa 
did  the  Kilkenny  cats.  But  which,  we  ask,  is  the  more  won- 
derful— the  blindness  of  the  poets,  who  introduced  such  mon- 
strous fables  into  the  religion  of  the  Pagans,  or  the  blindnesa. 
of  the  scientists,  who  mistook  these  monstrous  fables  for  the* 
real  religion  of  the  Pagans  t  It  was  for  this  reason — the  false 
teachings  of  the  pootB  on  the  subject  of  religion — that  Plato,, 
as  is  well  known,  proposed  to  banish  them  from  his  ideal 
Bepublic.  Plato,  tiie  Prince  of  philosophers,  would  banish 
the  poets  from  his  republic,  because  they  were,  for  the  popu* 
lar  mind,  the  grand  depravers  and  adulterators  of  religion ; 
while  Democritus,  the  prince  of  scientists  and  sophists,  would 
banish  religion  itself  from  the  world,  because  it  had  been  de- 
praved into  all  sorts  of  monstrous  fables  by  the  poets.  Who 
.was  the  wiser  of  the  two,  the  philosopher  or  the  scientist^  the 
theist  or  the  sophist  t  Mr.  Tyndall,  as  he  expressly  avows  in 
the  Address  before  us,  greatly  prefers  Democritus  to  Plato. 
That  is  Aia  judgment    He  is  welcome  to  his  choice. 

Yet,  as  Cud  worth  has  most  abundantly  shown,  the  poets, 
who  thus  depraved  the  Pagan  theology  in  their  popular  exhi- 
bitions of  it,  ^  did -themselves /notwithstanding  acknowledge  a 
monarchy,  one  Prince  and  Father  of  gods'  (Chap,  iv,  19.); 
thus  agreeing  with  all  the  most  illustrious  of  the  philosophers. 
Their  inferior  deities  were  called  <  gods ' ;  but  they  were  gods 
only  in  name,  being  regarded,  both  by  poets  and  philosophers, 
ak  ereatures  of  the  one,  supreme,  self-existent,  and  eternal 
16 
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Ood,  by  whom  all  things  were  created.  Why,  then,  did  not 
the  scientiBt  pay  some  little  attention  to  this  sublime  view  of 
religion,  which  was  maintained  by  the  great  poets,  as  well  as 
by  the  great  philosophers,  of  antiquity  t  Becaose,  we  rej^y, 
it  has  been  in  all  ages  the  miserable  trick  of  atheizing  scien- 
tists, first  to  adopt  some  frightful  caricature  of  religion  in  its 
true  portrait,  and  then  wage  war  upon  it  as  an  abortion  of 
night  and  chaos. 

So  did  Lencippus,  Demooritus,  Epicurus,  and  oth^  sdentistB 
of  the  ancient  world;  and  so  does  Tyndall,  Darwin,  Huxley, 
and  other  scientists  of  the  present  day.  But  so  did  not  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  Before  the  former,  the  walls  of  the  universe 
must  give  way,  and  the  throne  of  the  Highest  topple  to  its  fall, 
to  make  elbow-room  for  science.  But  science,  in  the  hands  of 
Newton,  banished  the  whole  rabble  of  gods  and  demons,  in- 
.  vented  by  the  poets  and  poetizing  philosophers,  far  more 
effectually  than  they  were  banished  by  Democritus  and 
Epicurus;  and  yet,  without  detriment  to  itself,  it  left  the 
great  white  throne  of  the  Eternal  more  resplendent  than  ever. 
'  And  did  not  science,  in  the  hands  of  a  Newton,  have  as  free, 
as  full,  and  as  glorious  a  development  as  it  has  ever  had  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  scientist,  from  the  days  of  a  Democritus 
down  to  the  degenerate  times  of  a  Tyndall  t  Why  cannot 
men  think  of  this,  instead  of  going  about  here  and  iSier^  as 
they  do,  in  the  darkness  of  tiie  world,  and  gettinn^  up  cock- 
fights between  a  false  religion  and  a  fake  science,  for  the 
edification  and  amusement  of  all  sorts  of  charlatans  and  foQls. 

There  have  been  German  philosophers,  with  whom  Sir 
William  Hamilton  seems  to  sympathize, '  who  bemoaned  the 
discoveries  of  Newton,  because  they  *  rived  the  heavens  of  their 
manifold  deities,'  and  thereby  ^  robbed  a  kneeling  world  of  the 
objects  of  its  adoration  and  worship.'  But  is  it  not  to  his  praise 
and  glory,  that  he  only  rived  the  heavens  of  tiie  motley  ^  mob 
of  gods  and  demons,  which  the  imagination  of  man  had  cre- 
ated, while,  at  th^  same  time,  he  restored  the  true  worship  of 
the  one,  supreme,  self-existent,  eternal,  and  immutable  Ood,  by 

1  See  paper  on  the  *  Stady  of  Mathematics.* 
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whom  all  thlDgs  in  heaven  and  earth  were  created,  and  are 
still  snatained  and  'governed  bj  his  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness?  The  German  philosophers  may  weep  with 
Herodotus,  and  the  English  scientists  may  langh  with  their 
patron  saint,  Democritns ;  bat,  as  for  ourselves,  we  simply  say, 
^  The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth ;  let  the  whole  eardi 
rejoice.' 

But  among  the  strange  and  unaoconntable  utterances  of 
Professor  Tyndall  there  are  none  more  wonderful  or  astound- 
ing than  those  which  he  has  put  forth  respecting  which  he  is 
pleased  to  call,  ^  The  Philos(U)hy  of  Demooritus.'  Why,  he 
would  have  us  to  believe,  that  Democritas,  the  atheizing  sd- 
<entist  whom  he  delights  to  honor,  was  the  real  founder  of  ^  the 
atomic  physiology,'  of  .*  the  pr^nant  doctrine  of  aton^  and 
molecules,  the  latest  developments  of  which  were  set  forth  with 
such  power  and  clearness  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Association.'  ^  Thought,  no  doubt,'  he  continues,  ^  long  hov- 
ered about  this  doctrine  before  it  attained  the  precision  and 
completeness  which  it  assumed  in  the  mind  of  Democritns.' 

Strange  it  is,  indeed,  that  such  a  blunder,  in  the  history  of  his 
own  science,  should  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  foremost  man 
in  the  British  Association.  The  truth  is,  as  Cud  worth  has  shown 
by  a  wealth  of  learning  and  illustration  which  is  absolutely 
overwhelming,  that  ^  this  doctrine'  is  much  older  than  the  age 
of  Democritns.  He  has  shown,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  ^  That  neither  Democritns,  nor  Leucippus,  nor  Prota- 
goras, nor  any  atheists,  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  philoso- 
phy' [i.e.,the  atomical  physiology] ;  and  also,  ^  the  necessity 
of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it^  in  order  to  the  OQfi- 
fuiaUon  of  Atheism.^  (Chap.  i.  8.)  He  also  gives,  in  two 
several  sections,  *  The  antiquity  of  this  physiology,  and  the 
account  which  is  given  of  it  by  Aristotle,'  and  *  A  dear  and 
full  record  of  the  same  physiology  in  Plato,  that  hatL  not 
been  taken  notice  of.'    (Ohap.  i.,  6  and  7.) 

After  producing  his  historical  proofs,  Cud  worth  concludes 
with  these  very  pregnant  words :  *  Before  Leucippus  and  De- 
mocritus,  the  doctrine  of  Atoms  was  not  made  a  whole  phi- 
losophy by  itself,  but  looked  upon  only  as  a  part  or  member  of 
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the  whole  philoBopbic  system,  and  that  ih^meanest  and  lowest 
part^  too  ;  it  being  only  used  to  explain  that  which  was  purely 
oorpoteal  in  the  world;  besides  which,  they  acknowledged 
something  else,  which  was  not  mere  bulk  and  mechanism,  but 
life  and  activity,  that  is,  immai^rial  or  incorporeal  substance; 
the  head  and  summit  whereof  is  the  Deity ^  distinct  from  the 
world.  So  that  there  have  been  two  sorts  of  atomists  in  the 
world,  the  one  atheistical,  the  other  religions.  .  The  first  and 
most  ancient  atomists  holding  incorporeal  substance^  used  thai 
physiology  in  a  way  of  subordination  to  theology  and  meta- 
physics. The  other,  allowing^  other  substance  but  body^ 
made  senseless  atoms  and  figures^  without  any  mind  or  under- 
standing {i.e  ^  without  any  Odd)  tobeihe  original  of  all  things; 
which,  latter  is  that  thai  was  vulgarly  knowti  by  the  name  of 
eUomical  philosophy  J  of  which  Demoeritus  and  Zeucippus  were 
the  source.*    (Chap,  i.,  18.) 

This,  then,  is  the  great  thing  which  Democritos  did  for  the 
atomic  philosophy^  of  the  older  physiologists,  who  were  Theists ; 
he  corrupted  it,  and  debased  it,  just  as  Professor  Tyndall  now 
docs,  into  the  mad  dream  of  a  besotted  atheism.  He  made 
mind,  as  well  as  matter,  to  consist  of  atoms ;  and  he  tells  ns, 
moreover,  with  wonderful  ^  precision,'  the  kind  of  atoms  which 
constitute  the  essence  of  mind.  With  him  also,  as  with  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  thought,  feeling,  volition — in  one  word,  all  the 
manifestations  of  mind — are  merely  modes  of  motion  among 
his  atoms  or  molecules.  Such  was  <  the  completeness  which 
the  doctrine  of  atoms  assumed  in  the  mind  of  Demoeritus.' 
All  mind,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  including  Gk>d  him- 
self, is  cashiered  from  the  universality  of  things,  and  only  blind 
matter  and  local  motion  are  left  to  build  the  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  best  they  may,  with  all  its  wonderful  manifestations 
of  might,  majesty,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  glory. 

The  great  work  of  Cudworth  was  written  to  refute,  espe- 
cially, this  form  of  atheism,  which  has  now  become  so  popular 
with  a  certain  class  of  scientists.  We  recommend  his  immortal 
labors  as  the  best  remedy  for  this  most  deadly  poison  of  atheism. 
His  second  chapter,  which  contains  all  the  grounds  of  reason 
for  the  atheistical  hypothesis,  opens  with  the  following  eeo 
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tioDS :  1.  '  That  the  Democritic  philoeophy,  which  is  made  up 
of  these  two  principles,  Gorporealism  and  Atomism  compli- 
cated together,  is  essentially  atheistical.  2.  ThOngh  Epicnms, 
who  was  an  atomical  corporealist,  pretended  to  assert  a 
democracy  of  gods,  yet  he  was,  for  all  that,  an  absolute  athe- 
ist ;  and  that  atheists  commonly  equwocaie  and  disguise  them' 
selves.  3.  That  the  Democritical  ^philosophy  is  nothing  else 
bnt  a  system  of  atheology,  or  atheism  swaggering  under  the 
glorioQS  itppearance  of  philosophy.'  The  third  s^tion  begins 
thns :  ^  Wherefore,  this  mongrel  philosophy,  which  Lendppns, 
Democritns,  and  Protagoras  were  the  founders  of,  and  which 
was  entertained  afterward  by  Epicums,  that  makes  (as  Leartiiis 
writes)  dpj[&^  ra>v  8Xa)p  drd/jLOu^^  senseless  atoms  to  be  first 
principles — ^not  only  of  all  bodies  (for  that  Was  a  thing  admit* 
ted  before  by  I^mpedocles  and  other  atomists  that  were  Theists), 
bnt  also  all  things  whatsoever  in  the  whole  nniverse,  and  there- 
fore  of  sonl  and  mind,  too ;  this,  I  say,  was  really  nothing  else 
bnt  a  philosophical  form  of  atheology,  a  gigantic  and  titanical 
attempt  to  dethrone  the  Deity,  not  only  by  solving  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  without  a  Ood,  bnt  also  by  laying 
down  such  principles  from  whence  it  must  needs  follow  that 
there  conld  be  neither  an  incorporeal  nor  corporeal  Deity.  It 
was  atheism  openly  swaggering  under  the  glorious  appearance 
of  wisdom  and  philosophy.'  Such  was  ^  the  philosophy  of  De- 
mocritns,' which  Professor  Tyndall  has  taken  so  much  pains 
to  glorify.  He  is,  in  fact,  no  less  than  was  his  master  Hume, 
a  Intimate  successor  of  Democritus,  whose  doctrine  of  ^  Fate 
founded  on  the  atomical  physiology,'  or  ^  atheistical  hypothesis,' 
is  so  terribly  riddled  by  the  shafts  of  Ond  worth.  Indeed,  ^  the 
philosophy  of  Democritus;'  as  it  is  called,  is  so  completely  rid> 
died,  and  torn  to  shreds,  by  the  irresistible  learning  and  logic 
of  Oudworth,  that  we  can  account  for  its  reproduction  and 
glorification  by  Professor  Tyndall  only  on  the  supposition 
that  he  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  immortal  labors  of  the 
author  otThe  Intdleotual  System  of  the  Universe. 

Professor  Tyndall,  however,  evidently  thinks  that  he  has 
the  authority  of  Bacon  for  his  high  estimate  of  Democritus. 
<  Lange,'  says  he, '  speaks  of  Bacon's  high  appreciation  of  De- 
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moorittiB,  for  ample  illostration  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  my 
excellent  frigid,  Mr.  Spedding,  the  learned  editor  and  bio* 
graphs  of  Bacon.'  Strange,  indeed,  it  seems,  tiiat  Professor 
Tyndall  should  have  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
another  for  his  extracts  from  Bacon— extracts  which  are  per- 
fectly familiar  to  every  student  of  philosophy.  But  if  he  will 
only  weigh  and  consider*  these  extracts  a  little,  instead  of 
receiving  tiiem  from  his  excellent  and  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Spedding,  he  will  find  that  they  relate  to  his  estimate  of 
I>emooritus,  as  compared  with  Aristotle  and  Plato,  solely  and 
exclusively  as  stud^its  of  natural  j^ilosophy  or  physical 
sdenee. 

Ko  one  doubts  that,  in  this  departm^it  of  investigation, 
Democritus  possessed  greater  insight  and  knowledge  thmn  did 
Plato  or  Aristotle.   It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that 
he  is  their  superior.    It  only  follows  that  Pemocritus,  who 
devoted  his  genius  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  matter — 
'  tiie  meanest  and  lowest  part '  of  ^  the  whole  philosophic  sys- 
tem'—  excelled  those  therein  who  devoted  their  immortal 
powers  almost  exclusively  to  the  highest  and  most  glorious 
part  of  philosophy.    It  was  only  when  Democritus,  like  Pro* 
fSassor  Tyndall,  became  intoxicated  with  his  success  in  the 
study  of  atoms,  that  he  reeled  out  into  the  higher  regions  of 
phflosophy,  and  mistook  his  dreams  for  realities.    Lord  Bacon 
has  well  described  the  character  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  that 
of  Professor  Tyndall's.    *  Democritu^'  says  Bacon,  in  a  pss- 
sage  with  which  Mr.  Spedding  does  not  seem  to  have  supplied 
his  grateful  friend,  ^  excelled  only  om  cm  oMlyzer  of  the  world: 
.   in  dealing  with  its  aggr^ffotee  and  totalityj  he  was  iftferior 
even  to  ordinary  phUoeophere?    (Vol.  iii.,  p.  576.)    He  was, 
in  other  words,  a  minute  philosopher,  far  better  qualified  to 
deal  with  atoms,  and  the  modes  of  their  motion,  than  with 
views  of  the  universe.    It  was,  in  fact,  in  relation  to  *  his 
theory  of  the  universe,'  that  Bacon  declared  he  ^  excelled  oriy 
as  an  analyzer  of  the  world.'    So  poorly  did  he  succeed  in  his 
attempt  to  reconstract  the  universe.    His  was  a  microscopic 
mind ;  and  hence,  as  Bacon  elsewhere  says,^  he  was  ^  a  most 

l^Baoon'B  Worka,  yoL  ii,  p.  679. 
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acnte'  observer,  or  scientist.  Bnt  when  he  attempted,  as  he 
did  on  occasion,  to  take  a  grand  view  of  the  totality  of  things, 
his  intellectual  exploit  is  thns  described  by  Bacon:  ^This 
meditation  was  very  ehdUow.^  ^ 

Bacon  not  only  appreciated  the  natnral  philosophy  of  the 
atheistical  atomists,  but  he  has  tmly  assigned  the  reason  why 
ihey  excelled  in  their  own  special  department.  The  mis* 
placed  study  of  '  final  causes,'  which  belongs  to  tiieology,  has, 
says  Bacon,  *  brought  this  to  pass,  that  the  search  of  the 
physical  causes  hath  been  n^lected,  and  passed  in  silence. 
And,  therefore,  the  nabjvral  philosophy  of  Democrilfus  and 
some  others  (who  did  not  suppose  a  mind  or  reason  in  the 
frame  of  things,  but  attributed  the  form  thereof,  able  to  main- 
tain itself,  to  infinite  essays  or  prooft  of  nature,  which  they 
term  fortune)  eeefneih  to  me^  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the 
recital  and  fragments  which  remain  to  us,  «n  the pairticulaTi- 
Hee  of  physical  causes j  more  real  and  better  inquired  than 
that  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.'  ^ 

•But  if  we  would  learn  Bacon's  estimate  of  the  whole  *  phi- 
losophy of  Democritus,'  not  merely  of  *  its  meanest  and  lowest' 
mmnberj  we  must  recall  his  opinion  of  atheism.  •  We  must 
ccmsider,  in  other  words.  Bacon's  estimate  of  his  excluding  all 
<  mind  or  reason  from  the  frame  of  thibgs.'  Bacon's  celebrated 
utterance,  'I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  of  the  legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  tiiis  universal 
frame  is  without  a  mind ;  and,  tiierefore,  God  never  wrought 
flairacle  to  convince  atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works  con- 
vince,'  is  alone  sufScient  to  show  his  opinion  of  the  unspeak- 
able absurdity  of  the  highest  member,  of  the  very  head  and 
front,  of  the  Democritical  philosophy.  It  was  not  lame  in  the 
feet ;  it  was  only  addled  in  the  brain.  In  dealing  witii  matter 
and  modes  of  motion,  it  was  more  acute  and  accurate  than 
the  speculations  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  who  devoted  their 
immortal  powers  to  far  higher  subjects  of  meditation;  but 
when  it  uttered  its  oracles  on  the  most  sublime  of  all 
themes,  it  came  under  the  censure  of  the  Psalmist,  which 

1  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  299. 
S  Ibid.  vol.  i.,  p.  198. 
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BacoD  repeatedly  qootes  as  a  ray  of  eternal  tmth,  <  The  fool 
hath  Baid  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  G6d.' 

Again,  says  ^  the  master  of  wisdom,'  ^  they  that  deny  a  Gbd 
destroy  man's  nobility ;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the 
beast  by  his  body ;  and,  if  he  be  ^not  of  kin  to  God  by  his 
spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature.  It  destroys  likewise 
magnanimity,  and.the  raising  of  human  nature;  for  take  an 
example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  he 
will  put  on  when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a  man,  who 
to  him  is  instead  of  a  God,  or  ^^  melior  natura ; "  which  cour- 
age is  manifestly  such  as  that  creature,  without  that  confidence 
of  better  nature  than  his  own,  could  nevw  attain.  So  man, 
when  he  resteth  and  aasureth  himself  upon  divine  protebtion 
and  favor,  gathereth  a  force  and  faith  which  human  nature 
in  itself  could  not  obtain ;  therefore,  as  atheism  is  in  all 
respects  hateful,  so  in  this,  that  it  deprivetii  human  nature  of 
the  means  to  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty.'  His  philoeoidiy 
of  atoms  was  admirable,  for  the  age  in  which  it  appeared ; 
but,  for  all  ages,  his  philosophy  of  man  and  God  was  e3» 
crable;  Both  in  origin  and  in  destiny,  it  degraded  man  to  a 
level  with  the  beast,  and  shut  out  fit>m  his  spirit  all  those 
high  aspirations  which  constitute  the  dignity,  the  grandeur, 
and  the  glory  of  his  imnotortal  nature. 

Hence  it  follows,  as  Ba(5on  elsewhere  says,  ^Amongst  states- 
men  and  politics,  those  who  have  been  of  the  greatest  depth 
and  compass,  and  of  largestand  most  universal  understanding, 
have  not  only  in  cunning  made  their  profit  in  seeming  reli* 
gious  to  the  people,  but  in  truth  have  been  touched  with  anin- 
Vard  sense  of  the  knowledge  of  Deity,  as  they  Which  you  shall 
evermore  note  have  attributed  much  to  fortune  and  providence.' 

^  Contrariwise,  those  who  ascribed  all  things  to  their  own 
cunning  and  practices,  and  to  the  immediate  and  apparent 
causes,  and  as  the  prophet  saith,  ^^  Hath  sacrificed  to  their 
nets,"  have  been  always  but  petty,  counterfeit  statesmen,  and 
not  capable  of  the  greatest  actions.'  • 

From  these  premises,  founded  in  reason  and  in  experience, 
Bacon  draws  the  conclusion :  ^  Wherefore  atheism  every  way 
seems  to  be  combined  with  folly  and  ignorance,  seeing  nothing 
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can  be  more  justly  allotted  to  bo  the  saying  of  fools  than  this, 
**  There  is  no  God." ' 

Alas  I  how  dark,  how  dreary,  how  low,  how  mean,  how  ' 
desolate  mnst  be  the  condition  of  the  man  whose  soul  has 
never  been  touched  with  any  sense  of  the  knowledge  of 
Deity  I  Whence!  and  what!  and  whither  t  The  offspring 
of  atoms,  which,  in  the  ceaseless  whirl  of  infinite  space  and  of 
the  eternity  that  is  past,  have  given  birth  to  all  things  alike — 
to  worlds  and  wmrms,  to  sans  and  seeds,  to  men  and  mice,  to 
^  cabbage  and  frogs' — ^yea,  to  the  very  gods  themselves — ^if,in  all 
natnre,  there  be  any  snch  things  as  gods.  And  whether  there 
be  or  not,  these  very  gods  are,  like  men,  oreatures  of  the  dust ; 
the  workmanship  of  chance,  or  fate,  and  the  food  of  wormB. 
Bach  was  the  creed  of  the  old  heathen  Democritas,  which,  in 
this  Year  of  Orace  1874,  has  been  reprodaced,  and  nnblush- 
ingly  proclaimed,  before  the  assembled  wisdom  and  folly, 
science  and  stapidity,  of  the  British  Association,  by  one  of 
'  the  most  advanced '  scientists  of  the  i^  I  It  may  prodnoe 
an  acnte  observer,  a  diligent  stvdent,  and  a  brilliant  scientist, 
in  the  realm  of  physical  natnre,  bat  by  no  miracle  of  genias  can  « 
it  ever  prodace  a  philosopher.  It  may  prodace  a  Democritas, 
a  Darwin,  a  Tyndall,  or  a  Hazley,  bat  never  a  Plato,  a  Pascal, 
a  Bacon,  or  a  Newton.  All  great  minds  of  the  first  order 
have,  indeed,  not  only  been  toached,  bat  stirred,  by  the  sense 
of  a  sapematnral  Deity,  and,  by  its  inspiration,  raised  above 
themselves  into  the  snblime  character  of  gteat  statesmen, 
poets,  philosophers,  heroes,  or  martyrs.  All  minds,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  have  never  been  toached  with  this  elevating  sense 
of  the  snpemataral,  have  been  dwarfed  and  degraded  into 
'petty,  counterfeit  statesmen,'  incapable  of  ^the  greatest 
actions,'  or  into  ^  petty,  counterfeit '  poets  and  philosophers, 
as  incapable  of  the  greatest  thoughts  and  meditations.  ^  There 
is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
him  undestanding.'    (Job  zzxii.,  8.) 

4.  LSCTUBES  ON  THB  NsW  TESTAMENT  DOCTRINB  OF  THE  HOLT  SpIBIT. 

By  W.  KeUy.    London :  W.  H.  Brown,  Paternoster  Bow.   1868.  8to, 
pp.  850. 

This  volume  is  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  London  in 

1867,  and  printed,  after  revision,  from  a  short-hand  writer's 
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report.    The  lectnree  are  ten  in  nmnber,  and  are,  in  a  large 
measure,  cloBe  expoeitions  of  Scripture. 

Thej  treat  of:  (1)  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  author  of  the 
New  Birth  conferring  everlasting  life ;  (2)  as  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  so  taking  the  things  of  Christ  and  manifesting  them  to 
the  soul  as  to  satisfy  its  wants,  and  prepare  it,  thus  satisfied, 
to  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  (3)  as  the  sole 
power  for  service  and  tor  testimony  toward  others  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  toward  4he  world  without,  repres^ited  in  the 
Soriptnres  under  the  figure  of  *  rivers  of  living  water ; '  (4)  as 
the  Pairadeie  or  <  Comf(Mi;er ; '  (5)  the  gift  of  the  Spuit,  the 
common  blessing  of  believei:s  in  this  disp^isation,  in  contrast 
with  (6)  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  special  powmv  and 
graces  conferred  by  Him  on  believers  as  ^  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ,'  and  ^  members  one  of  another ;  <  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Spirit  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal ; ' 
(7)  the  place  of  privilege  and  power  in  regard  to  the  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  us,  expressed  by  the  Scripture  statement,  that  ^  we 
are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit ; '  (8)  the  one  body  which 
.  believers  constitute,  because  *  baptized  by  one  Spirit  into  one 
body ' ;  (9)  the  Church  as  ^  an  habitation  ot  God  through  the 
Spirit ;  and  (10)  the  Spirit  in  the  Apocalypse  as  compared 
with  the  Epistles.' 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  subjects  presented  in  these  leo- 
tnres  are  of  the  profoundest  importance  to  the  individual 
believer,  and  to  tiie  Church  as  a  body.  And  yet  they  are  sub- 
jects about  which  very  great  confusion  of  liiought  or  gross 
ignorance  prevails  among  professing  Christians. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  plain,  perspicmous,  and  earnest. 
Th€  author  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
his  subject,  and  the  need  of  the  Church  for  instruction  in 
regard  to  it  He  is  evidently  a  thorough  student  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  God's  word,  and  the 
most  conscientious  care  in  interpreting  it  to  others.  However 
much  one  may  differ  from  him  in  some  of  his  views,  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  earnest,  frank,  and  decided  manner 
in  which  he  maintains  what  he  holds  to  be  the  truth. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  book  is  in  large  part  made  up 
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of  expodtions  of  Scriplnre,  and  is  the  more  valuable  for  that 
reason.  The  first  lecture  on  ^  The  New  Birth  and  Eternal 
Life '  is  mainly  an  exposition  of  onr  Lord's  discourse  with 
Nicodemus  in  John  III.  The  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  here  held,  is 
the  source  of  spiritual  life  in  every  age  and  dispensation.  The 
explanation  of  what  it  is  to  be  ^  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit'  seems  profoundly  clear  and  satisfactory  —  rescuing 
John  iii.  5  from  the  misleading  interpretations  of  immersion- 
iBts  and  others,  and  showing  that  there  is  not  the  remotest 
reference  to  baptism  in  the  passage.  The  water  is  tiie  symbd 
of  the  word  of  Gt>d,  which  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
new  birth  in  JamesL  18,  and  in  1  Peter  i.  22,  and  the  link  be« 
tween  theee  passages  and  John  iii.  5,  is  clearly  supplied  by 
Eptiesians  v.  26. 

The  life  received  at  the  new  birth  is  eternal  life ;  not  a 
repairing  of  the  old,  but  a  ^  new  nature,'  as  taught  by  our  Lord 
in  the  words,  ^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that 
which  is  bora  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit'  On  this  point  tiie  author 
is  dear  and  decided,  and  the  truth,  as  he  presents  it,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  be  apprehended  by  believers,  but  largely 
obsolete  in  the  Church.  Not  only  is  there  a  new  nature, 
namely,  as  communicated  by  God's  word  through  the  opera- 
tion of  his  Spirit,  indispensable  always,  as  we  see,  for  man's 
entrance  (into- the  kingdom  of  God) ;  but,  besides  that,  as  the 
nature  of  man  can  nevw  be  etherialized,  so  to  speak ;  never 
can  be  so  Improved  or  modifled  as  to  rise  up  into  any  acquaint* 
ance  with  Ae  things  of  God  ;  never  can  be  changed  into 
divine  nature  by  any  spiritual  process  whatsoever ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  new  nature  cannot  deteriorate  —  cannot  be 
reduced  into  ^  the  flesh,  or  the  nature  of  man  as  he  is.' 

^  God  is  only  known  in  Ohrist,  and  for  this  reason  I  cannot 
know  God,  Just  because  I  (im  not  G^.  Unless  I  am  a  par- 
taker of  the  divine  nature,  I  cannot  know  him.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  the  new  birth.  ^  It'is  not  faith  merely,  though, 
of  course,  there  is  faith,  and  faith  is  the  only  possible  way  of 
being  brought  into  the  possession  of  this  nature.  Again,  it  is 
not  only  by  the  word,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost's  application  of 
the  word ;  of  course,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
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oerned.    Nevertheless  it  is  really  the  partaking  of  a  new  na- 
ture by  virtue  of  which  we  know  God.' 

The  second  lecture,  being  an  exposition,  in'  the  main,  of  John 
iv.,  presents  to  us  the  Spirit  under  the  figure  of  the  ^  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'    The  Spirit,  in  this 
new  manifestation  peculiar  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  is 
the  power  of  all  true  Ohristian  worship^    Since  the  Son  has 
come  and  fedeemod  them  that  were  under  the  law,  we  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons,  and  are  therefore  no  more  servants,  but 
sons.    In  the  light  of  this  new  revelation  must  all  that  pro- 
fessed to  be  worship  be  tested.    The  soul  that  thus  owns  the 
Father  in  taking  the  place  of  a  son  shall  never  hanger  nor 
thirst    ^  This  is  not  said  simply  of  one  bom  afresh,  nor  even 
where  we  hear  of  eternal  life  alone ;  nor  was  it  true  in  ^t 
when  sons  were  bom  again  and  no  more;  for  up  to  the  time 
of  God's  giving  in  Christ,  and  by  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
grace,  there  was  a  craving  after  the  things  of  the  world ;  and 
God  did  himself  not  wholly  condemn  this  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  allowed  it  —  it  might  be  for  the  hardness  of  their  heart 
....    Believers  were  not  then  treated  as  absolutely  dead 
to  flesh  and  world Now^  if  the  heart  is  not  satis- 
fied with  Christ,  how  is  itt    It  is  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
not  given  to  us ;  it  is  because  I  have  him  not  filling  my  heart 
to  overflowing  with  the  grace  of  Jesus ;  it  is  because,  though 
divinely  attracted  to  Christ,  I  have  no  rest  in  him  —  am  still 
occupied  with  myself,  grovelling  in  tiie  mud  of  my  nature, 
instead  of  being  taken  up  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  with  that 
Christ  who  is  my  life.    ....    There  is  no  thirsting  again 
when  in  the  Spirit  we  enjoy  Christ,  but  there  is  hope  still ; 
but  then  he  whoml  hope  for  is  the  very  same  that  I  possess. 
The  Christ  I  long  for  is  the  Christ  I  actually  have,  and  I  shall 
never  find  in  that  blessed  one  a  whit  of  difference.    I  shall 
know  him  better,  and  praise  him  more,  for  I  shall  be  in  a  con- 
dition where  my  infirmities  are  gone,  and  my  very  body  will 
be  incorrupt  and  glorious,  and  nothing  shall  annoy,  distract, 
or  obscure ;  but  I  shall  find  him  the  same  Christ  who  loves 
me  perfectly  now.' 

True  worship  and  service,  as  the  necessary  outgoings  toward 
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God,  and  the  Father  of  the  heart  thus  Bet  at  rest,  is  next 
spoken  of.  Most  solemn  ,and  searching  are  the  views  pre- 
sented. Mnch  that  is  called  worship  is  cat  np  bj  the  root, 
and  tossed  aside  as  ntterly  worthless  and  offensive  to  Ood. 

^  None  bnt  a  possessor  of  eternal  life  is  competent  to  wor- 
ship—  one  who,  having  the  Son,  has  life;  one  who  has  the 
Holy  Ohost  as  the  spring  of  joy  within,  and  owns  the  Father. 
There  is  no  other  worship  that  is  now  acceptable.  The  Father 
seeks  none  other ;  he  does  seek  these.'  ^  Men,  as  such,  are  not 
competent  to  worship,,  bnt  they  are,  beyond  donbt,  responsible 
to  feel  that  they  are  not  tme  worshippers.'  '  In  oar  Christian 
assemblies  it  oaght  to  be  oar  heart's  joy,  when  assembled  for 
worship,  to  rise  np  into  worship,  and  not  to  content  onrselves 
'  with  mere  speaking  abont  it  Sometimes  there  seems  too 
mnch  of  this  when  we  come  to  worship  the  Lord.  It  is  rather 
something  said  or  prayed  abont  worship  than  actually  adoring 
him.  I  may  talk  about  worship  in  my  prayer,  or^  from  the 
word  of  Ood,  perhaps  even  in  the  very  hymn.  If  we  are  there 
to  worship,  let  ns  be  fonnd  engaged  in  the  tiling,  adoring  him 
who  should  be  before  every  soul  to  praise,  and  magnify,  and 
delight  in.  Christian  worship  is  the  outflow  to  Ood  of  hearts 
that  have  seen  and  found  their  joy  and  satisfaction  by  the 
Holy  Ohost  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father.  The  heart  which 
has  not  a  want  that  is  not  satisfied  in  the  Christ  we  have 
found  (given  oftSod  now  in  the  midst  of  such  a  world  as  this), 
desires  to  praise,  and  cannot  but  praise,  in  fellowship  with  all 
that  are  thus  blessed.' 

Again :  ^  It  is  a  low  character  of  worship  to  be  merely  occu- 
pied about  ourselves  and  one  another,  and  ever  singing  about 
our  own  privileges.  Even  edification,  however  precious,  is  not 
worship ;  it  has  the  saints  for  its  object,  not  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  It  is  all  admirable  in  its  way,  of  course ;  and  I  do  not 
deny  that,  if  wo  are  really  occupied  with  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  in  adoration,  there  will  be  refreshment  and  edifica- 
tion ;  bnt  it  remains  over  true,  that  the  proper  aim  of  worship 
is  our  common  praise  going  up  to  Ood ;  of  ministry,  is  the  grace 
and  truth  of  Christ  coming  down  and  so  building  up  the  saints. 
Even  thanksgiving,  though  a  real  part,  seems  to  me  the  lowest 
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form  of  Ohristian  woTBhip ;  and  for*  this  reason,  that  it  is  not 
BO  mnoh  the  expresrion  of  our  joy  in  God  as  in  what  he  givea 
Xou$: 

Thus  the  author  proceeds,  evidently  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  whom  he  writes,  through  all  the  remaining  portions 
of  his  admirable  work.  The  piety  of  the  writer,  which  breathes 
out  every  page,  is  his  leading  characteristic ;  and  it  is  ^  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almighty'  that  hath  given  ^him  understand- 
ing.' Hence  the  freshness,  the  beauty,  the  sn^estiveness,  and 
the  force  of  his  thoughts.  The  work  is  admirably  adapted  to 
assist  those  who  wish  to  understand  <  the  New  Testament  Doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  or  to  comprehend,  with  all  saint8| 

*  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery,' *  which  is 

Christ  in  [us]  the  hope  of  glory.' 

6.  A  Text-Book  of  Elbxbntabt  Oh]IMI8TBT,  Theoretloal  and  Inoiganic 
By  Gkorge  P.  Barker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Oliemirty  in 
Yale  OoUege.  Twelfth  Edition.  LoaisYlUe :  John  P.  Morton  &  Oo. 
1874 

The  vast  strides  made  by  Physical  Science  during  the  last 
century  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrated  thin  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  chemical  theory.  The  qualilieB 
which  preeminently  characterize  modem  investigation  find 
their  most  congenial  field  here ;  nowhere  else  does  the  multi- 
plication of  experiments,  the  searching  scrutiny  into  theoretical 
truth,  by  the  ever-growing  light  of  ascertained  phenomena, 
find  greater  scope  than  in  the  wide  fields  of  organic  and  inor^ 
ganic  chemistry. 

For  ages  this  science,  under  the  name  of  Alchemy,  and,  it 
would  almost  seem,  under  the  spell  of  ^  malignant  fate,  worked 
toilsomely  by  a  false  method  toward  a  mistaken  end.  The 
ground  was  eagerly  turned  up  by  the  seekers  after  the  ^  phil- 
osopher's stone,'  and  the  ^  elixir  of  life.^  Though  the  treasure 
so  eagerly  sought  was  never  found,  a  better  treasure  sprung 
up  in  its  place;  for  the  harvest  of  physical  truth  ripening 
und^r  our  eyes,  we  owe,  in  part,  to  the  unwearied  toil  of  the 
old  *  philosophers.'  The  story  of  so  much  misdirected  energy, 
of  so  many  dead  and  dying  hopes,  is  full  of  pathos  ;  but  to  us, 
who  can  see  inscribed  above  it  all  the  legend  which  reveals  its 
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meaning,  it  is  not  bo  hopelessly  sad  as  it  was  to  the  cnrions^ 
eager,  watching  eyes'  which  were  too  deeply  absorbed  in  bend- 
ing over  furnace  and  crucible  to  discern  any  lesson  but  that 
of  the  ntter  disappoTntment,  which  was,  each  day,  driven  closer 
home  to  the  heart-sick  worker. 

As  astrology  was  the  parent  of  astronomy,  so  was  alchemy 
of  chemistry.  The  vagne  longing  to  discern  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  (but  always  in  their  bearing  upon  the  life  or  fortunes 
of  the  seeker)  was  gradually  narrowed  down  to  the  legitimate 
channel  for  physical  research.  The  experience  gained,  in  the 
search  after  the  unattainable,  proved  invaluable  when  the  true 
end  of  scientific  investigation  was  determined,  and  the  correct 
method  reached.  Facts  which  had  been  gathered  in  the 
chimerical  efforts  of  the  alchemist,  and  which  lay  a  mass  of 
useless  rubbish,  became  valuable  material  when  organized 
under  the  true  chemical  theory.  Each  one  of  these  old  ^  phil- 
osophers,' as  they  delighted  to  call  themselves^  though  he  was 
working  selfishly  and  blindly,  was  still  contributing  his  quota 
toward  the  building  of  that  mighty  temple  which  rears  itself 
no  less  grandly  toward  heaven  because  the  hand  which  laid 
stone  upon  stone  was  often  ignorant  of  the  work  it  was  really 
doing.  Like  many  another  workman  in  the  world  of  mind, 
as  well  as  in  the  world  of  matter,  ^  He  builded  better  than  he 
knew.'  . ' 

Whether  the  atomic  physiology  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Phoenician  philosopher,  Moschns,  who  has  more  than  once 
been  suspected  to  be  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,  is  an  extremely 
doubtful  question,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  dream  of  the 
ancient  poet,  and  found  distinct  enunciation  in  the  writings  of 
more  than  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  one  form  or 
another  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  teachings  of  most  of  the  theisti- 
cal  and  atheistical  sages  of  Greeceu 

In  the  dark  eclipse  which  truth  endured  during  the  middle 
ages,  the  physical  sciences  suffered  no  less  than  did  the  meta- 
physical. Minds  which  were  occupied  with  the  lofty  problem  of 
determining  how  many  disembodied  souls  could  dance  at  once 
upon  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle,  could  hardly  stoop  to  any- 
thing so  commonplace  and  vulgar  as  the  observation  of  mere 
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facts.  It  is  scarcely  snrprisiDg  that  the  Dearest  approach  to 
modern  science,  which  we  find  in  medisdval  times  is  that  wild 
mixture  of  fact  and  fancy  that  called  itself  alchemy.  Bat 
with  the  dawn  which  brought  day  to  the  darkened  earth,  all 
troth  awoke  and  expanded  itself  to  the  light  With  freedom 
of  religions  thonght,  with  new  views  of  personal  and  national' 
liberty,  arose  new  methods  of  scientific  research.  The  same 
age  which  prodnced  a  Lnther,*  produced  also  a  Bacon,  and 
with  a  recognition  of  the  uses  of  the  inductive  method,  science 
became  possible.  The  first  and  noblest  application  of  induc- 
tion was  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  facts 
there  lay  all  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  philosopher,  and  there 
the  most  wonderful  generalizations  were  made.  It  was  not 
till  a  century  after  Newton  had  raised  the  mighty  dome  upon 
the  magnificent  structure  of  physical  astronomy,  which  had 
been  growing  up  under  the  hands  of  Oopemicus,  Oalileo, 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  Eepler,  that  chemistry  was  bom. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago  the  discovery,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  chemical  theory,  was  made.  The  unwieldy,  though  ingeni- 
ous, theory  of  *  phlogiston,'  suggested  by  Beechcr  and  devel- 
oped by  Stahl,  finally  yielded  before  the  exhaustive  experi- 
ments of  Lavoisier.  v 

In  1774  Dr.  Pri^tly  made  known  the  existence  and  proper- 
ties of  oxygen.  The  suggestion  offered  by  this  discovery  was 
enough  for  the  fertile  intellect  of  Lavoisier.  By  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  atmosphere,  which  he  himself  minutely  de- 
scribes, he  proved  that  oxygen  was  one  of  its  elements,  and 
^  that  it  performed  the  function  of  supporting  combustion,  both 
vital  and  chemical.  He  also  prqved  by  this  same  experiment 
that  combustion  is  not  destruction,  but  merely  a  ro-arrange- 
ment,  with  no  loss,  of  material  already  existing.  From  his 
discoveries  arose  his  theory  of  combustion  and  life,  which  dis- 
placed that  of  Stahl. 

With  the  destruction  of  a  belief  in  the  tr&nsmutability  of 
metals,  upon  which  alchemy  founded  itself,  chemistry  arose. 
The  ancient  science  perisbed,  but  not  till  the  new-born  heir  lay 
in  its  arms — the  heir  upon  whom  all  its  garnered  wisdom  was 
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to  descend,  while  its  follies,  and  binnders,  and  mistaken  aims 
were  to  be  bnried  ont  of  sight  and  forgotten. 

The  theory  of  chemistry  rapidly  matured.  The  old  dream 
of  the  atoms  received  a  scientific  enunciation  from  Dalton,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  chemical  science.  Dalton  also  dis- 
covered and  gave  expression  to  the  *  law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions.' ^  Bcrzelius,'  says  Wurtz,  ^  the  great  successor  of  Lavoi- 
sier, completed  his  theory  of  dnalistic  chemistry.  He  gave  to 
the  atomic  theory  [of  Dalton],  on  the  one  hand,  a  solid  founda- 
tion, by  the  determination  of  atomic  weights,  as  exact  as  they 
were  numerous,  and  on  the  other,  a  new  expression  by  the  use 
of  formulsB  adapted  to  the  idea  of  dualism.  Moreover,  he 
attempted  to  explain  dualism  itself  by  the  electro-chemical 
hypotliesis.' 

*  Witliin  the  past  ten  years,'  says  Prof.  Barker,  in  hia  Pre- 
face, ^  chemical  science  has  undergone  a  remarkable  revolu  tion. 
The  changes  which  have  so  entirely  altered  the  aspect  of  the 
science,  however,  are  not,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  changes 
merely  in  the  names  and  formulas  of  chemical  compounds,  for 
in  this  the  science  is  but  returning  to  principles  long  ago 
established  by  Berzclius.  They  are  changes  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  discovery,  first,  that  each  element  has  a 
fixed  and  definite  combining  power  of  equivalence ;  and, 
second,  that  in  a  chemical  compound  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  their  kind  or  number. 
Tlie  division  of  the  elements  into  groups,  according  to  the  law 
of  equivalence,  necessitated  a  revision,  and,  in  some  cases,  an 
alteration  of  their  atomic  weights;  while  in  obedience  to  the 
second  law,  molecular  formula  were  reconstructed  so  as  to  ex- 
press this  atomic  arrangement  The  importance  of  these  laws 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  By  the  former  all  the  compounds 
formed  by  any  element  may  be  with  certainty  predicted ;  by 
the  latter,  all  the  modes  of  atomic  grouping  may  be  foreseen, 
and  the  possible  isomers  of  any  substance  be  predetermined. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  being  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  facts, 
chemistry  has  now  become  a  true  science,  based  upon  a  sound 
philosophy.' 
It  is  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  old  method  of  simplifying 
16 
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and  popularizing  Bcienoe  is  gone  ont  of  date.  The  grand  dis- 
covery has  been  made,  that  bcience  may  be  simplified  without 
being  falsified.  The  *  middle  men '  in  letters  were  much  more 
given  to  adnlteration  than  is  the  case  now.  In  fact,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  system  of  ^  middle  men '  has  been  abolished, 
and  we  find  men,  foremost  in  discovery,  willing  to  provide 
instruction  for  the  people,  which  is  accurate,  full,  and  yet  not 
technical  in  its  form.  This  is  happily  true,  not  only  in  regard 
to  books  intended  for  general  reading,  but  also  for  those  pr^ 
pared  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  text-book  under 
consideration  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  ^  a  fair  representation  of 
the  present  state  of  chemical  science.'  It  possesses,  moreover, 
the  advantage — which  is  of  incalculable  value  in  the  mathe- 
matics and  th9  physical  sciences— -of  clear  and  philosophical 
definitions. 

As  to  its  scope  and  aim,  we  will  quote  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Prof.  Barker's  Preface :  '  In  conclusion,'  says  he, 
^  this  text-book  is  offered  as  a  contribution  toward  making 
science  disciplinary  as  well  as  instructive.  If  it  be  true  that 
chemistl*^  already  excels  in  training  the  powers  of  perception 
and  of  memory,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  this  science  ia 
capable  of  developing  the  reasoning  faculties  also.  The  pre- 
sent attempt  to  make  it  available  for  this  purpose,  therefore, 
may  fairly  ask  to  be  judged,  not  in  the  light  of  its  shortcom- 
ings alone,  but  also  by  the  desirability  of  the  end  at  which 
it  aims.' 


6.  OuB  Chuboh  in  SAifDBiTRO.  Bj  8.  W.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  the  Memphis 
CoQference.  With  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  O.  Summers,  D.  D.. 
NashYille :  8.  M.  Pablishing  Hooiie.    1874    Pp.  278. 


We  have  read  this  book,  ^  from  end  to  end,'  which  is  a  won- 
derful feat  for  us,  who  have  long  since  ceased  to  read  works  of 
fiction.  But  then  Our  Church  in  Sandburg  is  so  life-like,  so 
very  recUj  that  we  forget  it  is  not  a  historical  sketch.  Indeed,  if 
the  work  is  a  fiction  at  all,.it  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Moore '  had 
a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream.'  ^  Is  it  a  work  of  fiction  t 
asks  Dr.  Summers ;  and  replies  truly,  *  Yes — ^no.' 

It  is  as  much  Utopian  as  Post-OoJc  Circuit ;  but  the  reader 
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who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Methodism  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  will  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  locate  ^  Sandburg,'  and  to  identify  every  minister  and  mem- 
ber of  Our  Ohurcb  at  that  place.  The  characters  are  drawn 
to  the  life.  Snell,  Ticknor,  Orumbles,  Peters,  Trigg,  Standby, 
Hardwill,  old  Sister  Phipps,  and  Aunt  Berthie,  and  many 
others,  of  both  sexes,  saints  and  sinners,  preachers  and  teach- 
ers, stewards  and  singers — surely,  we  have  them  all  in  the 
fiesh,  and  the  reader  will  know  them  at  sight.  All  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  portions  of  the  Introduction,  is  truthfully 
and  well  said ;  but  not  more  so  than  is  every  part  of  the  work 
itself. 

It  does  one  good  to  read  such  a  book.  Amid  the  wastes 
and  desolation  of  the  world,  the  trials  and  vexations  of  life, 
OvT  Oh'wreh  in  Sandburg  grows,  and  buds,  ahd  blossoms,  and 
bears  fruit — an  oasis  in  the  desert  What  more  comforting 
and  cheering  to  the  way-worn  traveller  I 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  labors,  our  author  says :  ^  We  have 
seen  a  living  Church — planted,  nurtured,  trained  by  a  living 
ministry — grow  up  ^^  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse 
generation,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,"  and  commanding 
even  the  unwilling  admiration  of  the  wicked.  The  manifest 
presence  of  the  Master  wrung,  at  times,  from  scoffers  and  infi- 
dels, an  acknowledgment  of  its  divine  original  and  super- 
human constitution.' 

The  important  lesson  which  he  deduces  from  the  whole 
narrative  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  in  the 
work :  ^  During  all  these  years  our  Church  entered  upon  no 
field  so*  fertile,  pursued  no  enterprise  so  fascinating,  performed 
no  labor  so  remunerative  as  the  Sunday  School.  From  the 
date  of  its  reorganization,  after  Sandburg  became  a  station, 
there  was  never  an  interregnum.  Some  years  were  more 
marked  by  prosperity  than  others,  but  the  institution  was  as 
constant  a  part  of  our  religious  duty  as  public  worship.  When 
first  undertaken,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  work  was  not  ade« 
quately  understood,  and  some  who  doubted  its  utility,  but  yet 
devoted  themselves  to  it,  lived  to  see  rich  returns  accrue  from 
their  exertions.   A  well-managed  Sunday  School  is  to  a  Church 
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what  a  nnrserj  is  to  an  orchard^  a  stream  to  a  reservojr,  a  ro- 
craiting  officer  to  an  army  ;  it  continually  supplies  the  waste 
that  death  and  other  causes  make  in  numbers,  filling  the  places 
with  intelligent  and  devoted  members. 

^  I  have  seen,  many  times,  the  altar  crowded  with  penitents 
who  were  all  Sunday  School  scholars ;  and  from  these  very 
children  of  the  Church,  thus  brought  to  Christ,  I  have  seen, 
in  after  years,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  office  known  to  local 
Methodism  supplied  3irith  mature,  wise,  and  devoted  workers, 
while  some  of  the  same  trained  soldiers  went  forth  as  chosen 
captains  to  lead  the  hosts  of  Israel ;  and  my  experience  com- 
pels the  conclusion,  that  in  no  way  can  the  churchship  of  a 
denomination  be  more  fully  vindicated  than  by  this  repro- 
ductive fruitfulness  by  which  its  faith  and  usages  are  perpetu- 
ated in  vital  and  unbroken  succession  from  generation  to 
generation.' 

ti  ChILDBBN  and  THB  ChTIRCH  ;  OB,  THB  SpiBITUAL  CONDmOK,  MOBAL 

Capabilities,  akd  Chubch  Rblatiomb  op  Baptized  Inpants.  Bj 
Bamael  Regester,  D.  D.,  of  the  Baltimoro  Conferenco,  M.  K  Cliurch* 
South.    NashYiUe:  8.  M.  Publishing  House    1674.    Pp.193. 

This  little  book  we  note  as  admirable  literature  for  the 
Churdi.  Sound  to  the  core  in  doctrine,  clear  and  luminous 
in  exposition,  and  attractive  in  style,  it  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  all- important  theme  of  which  it  treats. 

One  feature  of  the  book  we  hail  with  especial  pleasure, 
namely,  the  vast  improvement  in  the  doctrine  of  ^  original  sin,' 
which  our  Methodism  made  in  passing  over  from  the  Church 
of  England  into  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World.  Our  doc- 
trine of  ^  original  sin,'  or  ^  innate  depravity,'  is,  if  we  mistake 
not,  a  vast  improvement  on  that  held  by  all  the  Chuiiches  bom 
of  the  grand  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  at  once 
more  scriptural  and  more  rational  than  the  same  doctrine  as  it 
came  forth  distorted  from  the  whirlwinds  of  the  great  Reforma- 
tion, and  is  still  embodied  in  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  so 
many  Protestant  denominations.  The  root  of  the  old  doctrine, 
that  infants  deserve  ^  Ood's  wrath  and  damnation '  on  account 
of  inherited  depravity,  which  is  still  embodied  in  the  ninth 
article  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Frotertant  Epis-  . 
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copal  Ghnrch  of  this  oountry,  and  its  various  ramifications  in 
the  ritnal  of  those  Churches,  were  stricken  ont  by  the  reform- 
ing band  of  John  Weslcj,  who  thereby  gave  ns  leave  to  rejoice 
in  the  sweet  sunshine  of  Ood's  eternal  truth.  It  was  this  root, 
and  these  ramifications,  which  drove  us,  many  years  ago,  from 
the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America, 
and  compelled  us  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world, 
till  Methodism  with  open  arms  received  us  into  the  blessed 
bosom  of  her  purified  doctrinal  system.  According  to  this 
system,  no  infant,  whether  baptized  or  unbaptized,  is  exposed 
to  *  God's  wrath  and  damnation.'  It  was  the  great  glory  of 
the  reaction  of  the  sixteenth  century,  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  that  it  threw  off,  and  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  error, 
this  disfigurement  of  truth,  which  the  Churches  of  the  sixteenth 
century  brought  with  them  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  from 
the  distortions  of  the  school-fathers  under  whom  the  great 
reformers  of  that  period  had  received  their  theological  training 
and  education.  But  this  was  not  its  greatest  glory.  For, 
while  it  thus  threw  off  the  incubus  of  error,  it  was  sufficiently 
calm,  steady,  and  considerate  to  preserve  all  the  great  evan- 
gelical truths  with  which  that  error  had  been  so  unfortunately 
blended.  Hence,  according  to  our  system,  no  man  is  ever  lost 
because  he  came  into  the  world  with  a  depraved  nature,  but 
only  because,  in  spite  of  all  the  means  of  grace  provided  by 
the  infinite  love  of  *  Ood  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men 
to  be  saved,'  he  chooses  to  go  out  of  the  world  with  a  nature 
unrenewed,  and  so  unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence 
in  the  kingdom  of  his  exaltation  and  glory. 

Our  author,  accordingly,  sails  securely  between  Scylla  and 
Oharybdis,  leaving  all  the  latitudinarianism  of  modem  times, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  which  so  many  vessels  have  been  swamped, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  old  iron  orthodoxy,  against  which  bo 
many  gallant  ships  have  struck.  ^  One  theory  is,'  says  he, 
*  that  infant  children  are  spiritually  pure  ;  i.e.,  they  are  with- 
out taint  of  hereditary  depravity  or  moral  disability.  Another 
theory  is,  that  infants  having  by  nature  no  spiritual  detriments ' 
or  disabilities,  other  than  mere  inherited  proclivities  or  pro- 
pensities to  moral  evil,  which,  in  themselves,  are  so  under  the 
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control  of  the  will  as  to  involve  no  serions  damage  or  danger 
to  spiritual  and  moral  rectitude,'  etc. 

Both  of  these  theories  he  rejects,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
teachings  of  Scriptnre,  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  the 
scheme  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  the  Gross.  He  con- 
tends, on  the  contrary,  that  the  natnre  of  man  is  so  mined, 
lost,  and  depraved  by  the  fall,  that  its  salvation  must  come 
from  without,  not  from  within ;  that  its  great  need  is,  not 
reformation  by  any  human  means,  but  regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Ohost.  As  spiritually  dead,  it  needs  not  merely  some 
new  regimen  of  life,  but  a  new  life  itself.  If  left  to  itself,  or 
aided  only  by  appliances  of  human  wisdom,  it  is,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  inexhaustible  fountain  from  which  the 
overwhelming  wickedness  of  the  world  flows.  It  must  be 
*  bom  from  above.' 

On  the  other  hai^d,  he  rejects  the  third  theory,  which  is  stated 
by  him  in  the  following  words :  ^  A  third  theory  is,  that  infants 
are  not  only  spiritually  depraved  or  impure,  but  they  are 
morally  culpable  on  account  of  ^^  imputed  sin ; "  i.  e.,  that 
they — infant  children — may  and  do  take  the  law-place  of 
Adam  in  the  judicial  administration  of  Ood,  and  consequently 
may  be,  and  are — ^because  of  a  limited  atonement — left  in  that 
state,  and  punished  forever  on  account  of  the  ^^  original  n^." ' 
(p.  18.) 

In  regard  to  this  theory,  he  says  (p.  22),  *  This  view  is  so 
shocking  to  every  sensibility  of  our  nature,  and  so  much  at 
variance  with  what  we  consider  the  teachings  of  Ood's  holy 
word,  that  we  must  decline  to  discuss  it,  save  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

'  This  theory,  as  is  well  known,  is  held  by  a  large  number 
of  persons  of  varied  and  extensive  culture—persons  of  solid 
piety,  and  who  are  among  the  most  prominent  defenders  of  our 
holy  Ohristianity,  and  brightest  exemplifiers  of  its  divinity — 
men  whose  splendid  intellects  and  profound  theological  erudi- 
tion have  thrown  around  the  Prottetant  religion  the  most  im- 
'  pregnable  l(^cal  breastworks. 

*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  or  do  aught  that  would  damage 
the  reputation  or  fortunes  of  a  people  who  justly  occupy  a 
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prominent  and  exalted  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  militant 
hosts  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  for  it  is  oar  good  fortune 
to  know  and  love  many  who  do  as  conscientiously  hold  to  this 
form  of  faith,  and  do  as  fully  illustrate  in  their  lives  the  purity 
and  power  of  the  Christian  religion  as  any  other  disciples  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.' 

To  every  word  of  these  paragraphs  we  give  our  most  cordial 
imd  hearty  assent.  But  in  what  follows  the  gentle  and  loving 
spirit  of  our  author  has,  we  fear,  carried  him  a  little  beyond  the 
eziact  bounds  and  metes  of  historic  truth.  He  says :  ^  Happily 
for  our  times,  the  fierce  spirit  of  dogmatic  and  denominational 
strife  has  been  superseded  by  the  spiritual  life  of  9k9U)eet^  ChriS' 
tian  experience^  and  a  wa/rm^hrotherlylove.^  (p.  23.)  Not  entirely 
so.  The  millennium  of  such  *  warm,  brotherly  love'  is,  we  fear, 
not  quite  so  near  us,  or  quite  so  complete,  as  the  author  seems 
to  imagine.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  tell  the  advocates  of  this 
third  theory,  that  ^  their  view  is  so  shocking  to  every  sensibility 
of  our  nature,'  we  fear  their  *  sweet,  Christian  experience'  will 
be  a  little  soured  toward  us,  and  their  ^  warm,  brotherly  love' 
a  little  chilled.  No  admiration  of  their  ^  solid  piety,'  or  ^  splen- 
did intellects,'  or  ^  profound  theological  erudition,'  will  suffice, 
we  fear,  to  lay  the  ^  fierce  spirit  of  dogmatic  strife'  in  their 
bosoms.  We  must,  indeed,  ^decline  to  discuss'  their  theory, 
^  save  to  a  very  limited  extent,'  if  not  altogether,  in  order  to 
secure,  the  ^  warm,  brotherly  love,'  which  we  so  earnestly  de- 
sire. We  should,  indeed,  rejoice  to  believe  that  this  were  not 
so.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  dare  not  purchase  peace 
at  the  expense  of  our  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  or  lay 
down  the  sword  of  controversy  in  view  of  such  a  theory. 

The  author  thus  states  his  own  theory :  *  A  fourth  theory — 
and  the  one  we  accept  as  authorized  by  the  word  of  God — is, 
that  infant  children — all  infants,  and  therefore  the  whole  race 
of  mankind — are  bom  in  a  state  of  depravity  or  spiritual  im- 
purity, but  not  in  a  state  of  moral  culpability ;  i.e.,  that  they 
inherit  not  only  ^^  proclivities"  to  evil,  but  spiritual  impurities 
as  well ;  and  that  while  they  possess  an  elemental  but  unde- 
veloped moral  character,  they  are  not,  as  infants,  morally 
liable  to  punishment ;  that  they  are  without  moral  character, 
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and  therefore  in  a  state  of  legoU  innocenct/j  and  without  moral 
respoDsibilities.' 

In  the  exposition  of  this  view,  the  anther  shows  the  rela- 
tion which  the  infant  world,  according  to  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion, sustains  to  Ood,  and  thns  prepares  the  way  for  the 
proper  treatment,  training,  and  edncation  of  children  by  the 
Chnrch,  which  is  the  great  theme  of  his  book.  We  shall  not 
pretend  to  follow  him  in  the  Able  discassion  of  the  varions 
points  of  this  great  theme.  It  is,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  a 
powerfal  plea  for  Methodism ;  and  every  Methodi  st  family  in 
the  land  should  not  only  own  the  work,  but  devoutly  read 
and  study  its  pages. 
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